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1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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FRAT-HOUSE  GODDESS  I  68 

With  her  love  of  sports  and  other  high-testosterone  hobbies, 
Cameron  Diaz  was  born  to  play  the  chirpy  jock  in  There's 
Something  About  Mary.  But,  Evgenia  Peretz  discovers, 
even  after  an  indie  hit,  Being  John  Malkovich,  and  the  female 
lead  in  Oliver  Stone's  new  movie,  Any  Given  Sunday, 
Diaz  is  hiding  from  her  most  difficult  role. 
Photographs  by  Mario  Testino. 


IT'S  THE  I. P.O.,  STUPID!   |  74 

In  the  virtual  boomtown  of  the  Information  Age,  initial 
public  offerings  are  making  instant  tycoons  of  C.E.O.'s  whose 
start-up  companies  consist  of  little  more  than  a  bright  idea 
and  a  few  packing  boxes.  From  Wall  Street  to  Silicon  Valley, 
Nina  Munk  follows  the  race  for  a  piece  of  the  dot-com  pie. 
Photographs  by  Jake  Chessum. 

UNBRIDLED  BEAUTY  |  82 

Walter  Chin  and  Michael  Shnayerson  spotlight  Gisele, 
the  fashion  industry's  shockingly  healthy-looking 
model  of  the  moment,  who  just  wants  a  farm  like  her 
grandparents  had  back  in  Brazil. 

IRRECONCILABLE  ROCKEFELLERS  |  84 

The  divorce  proceedings  of  George  D.  O'Neill  Jr.,  . . 
a  fifth-generation  Rockefeller,  and  Amy  Whittlesey  O'Neill, 
the  daughter  of  a  former  ambassador,  have  exposed  two 
conflicting  portraits  of  family  life— and  threaten  the  inviolable 
secrecy  of  the  Rockefeller  trusts.  Was  the  marriage  a  tale  of 
abuse  and  sexual  deviance  or  one  of  madness  and  delusion? 
Lisa  DePaulo  examines  the  cost  of  privilege. 
Photograph  by  Dana  Lixenberg. 
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PARIS,  NEW  YORK  |  90 

Following  on  the  wild  success  of  his  SoHo  restaurant 
Balthazar,  Keith  McNally  pushes  westward,  planting  his  new 
bistro,  Pastis,  amid  the  raunchy  cobblestones  of  the 
Meatpacking  District.  Matt  Tyrnauer  checks  out  New  York's 
latest  piece  of  Paris.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 

DEATH  AMONG  THE  EMPERORS  I  96 

On  a  quest  to  capture  the  birth  of  an  emperor  penguin, 
photographer  Bruno  Zehnder,  in  July  1997,  died  a  haunting 
Antarctic  death.  Exploring  Zehnder's  obsession  and  the  mystf 
surrounding  his  final  days,  Ned  Zeman  recalls  a  handsome, 
quixotic  adventurer  for  whom  the  majestic  black-and-white  bii 
were  the  one  thing  on  earth  that  made  sense. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  VOLVO  V40.    PROOF  THAT  SAFETY  AND  FUN  CAN  PEACEFULLY  COEXIST.  A  160-HP  TURBO-i 
CHARGED  ENGINE.  SEVEN-SPEAKER  AUDIO  SYSTEM  (SIX-DISC  CD  CHANGER  OPTIONAL).  FOUR-WHEEL.  DISC  BRAKES! 

www.volvocars.com  or  1 -800-550-5658   MSRP  of  vehicle  shown  with  optional  metallic  paint  is  $24,300.  Price  does  not  include  tax,  title  and  destination  charges.! 
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STAR  OF  DAVIDTZ   I  108 
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Norman  Jean  Roy  and  Krista  Smith  spotlight  Embeth  Davidj 
who  dreamed  her  way  into  a  plum  role  in  Schindler's  List 
and  now  plays  opposite  Robin  Williams  in  Chris  Columbus"sf 
Bicentennial  Man. 

CLINTON'S  MIDAS  KING  I  110 

A  fund-raising  genius,  Terry  McAuliffe  kept  the  money  flowij 
for  Bill  Clinton's  re-election,  his  legal  defense,  his  presidential! 
library,  and  Hillary  Clinton's  potential  Senate  race— then  stuni 
Washington  by  offering  the  First  Couple  a  $1.35  million  cash  lj 
for  their  New  York  home.  Investigating  McAuliffe 's  rise  to  poi 
Marjorie  Williams  profiles  the  president's  last,  best  friend. 

ONCE  WAS  NEVER  ENOUGH   |  114 

Combining  raw  talent,  ambition,  and  unabashed  self-promotic 
Jacqueline  Susann  made  publishing  history  with  her  steamy 
best-sellers  Valley  of  the  Dolls  and  The  Low  Machine,  and  herak 
herself  as  the  voice  of  an  era.  With  Bette  Midler  bringing  Susan 
life  to  the  screen  in  Isn't  She  Great,  Amy  Fine  Collins  suggests  t 
the  novelist's  grand  proclamation  has  proved  close  to  the  mark 
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ALEX  IN  WONDERLAND  I  40 

First  as  Vogue's  art  director  and  then,  for  more  than  30  years,  a; 
editorial  director  of  Conde  Nast,  Alexander  Liberman  changed 
decorous  look  of  American  magazines  forever.  But  to  Liberma 
himself,  his  success  in  the  glossy  beau  monde  contaminated  his 
true  calling— to  paint  and  to  sculpt.  Following  his  death  at  age 
Amy  Fine  Collins  recalls  the  career  that  mattered  to  him  most. 
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FRESH  PRINZE  |  57 

Portrait  of  the  artist— Anh  Duong's  speed  dial;  V.F.  Camera: 
Cameron  Crowe's  homage  to  Billy  Wilder. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 
connect  with  them  for  additional  informa- 
tion about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 
by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 
the  information  superhighway. 


LONGINES 

L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

www.longines.com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since  1832. 

Longines,  latest  introduction,  oposition, 

contemporary  styling  designed  for  the  new 

millennium.  Brushed  stainless  steel, 

domed  sapphire  crystal,  and  water 

resistant  to  30  meters. 


www.  mercuryvehicles.  com 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  2000 

Mercury  Sable  sedan  and  wagon,  call 

888-566-8888  or  visit  our  Web  site 

at  www.mercuryvehicles.com. 
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What's  next?  We  are.  NextCard™,  the  first 

true  Internet  Visa®.  The  only  credit  card 

you'll  ever  need.  Online.  Or  off. 
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latinum  Guild  International 
www.preciousplatinum.  com 
Discover  the  world's  most  precious 
jewelry  metal-platinum. 
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GIFTS   ONLINE 

www.redenvelope.com 

Every  gift  at  RedEnvelope  Gifts  Online 

is  sent  with  a  personalized  note,  carefully 

tucked  inside  a  red  envelope.  That  way  you 

know  the  gift  was  chosen  with  care. 


VOLVO 

for  life 

www.  volvocars.  com 

The  new  Volvo  S40  and  V40.  Nicely  and 

safely  equipped,  from  $22,900 

and  $23,900. 
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Mitors  Letter 


Hie  Good,  the  Bad,  and  ih(k  Double-Spaced 


Magazine  writers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  serial  obsessives.  We're  talking 
here  about  the  good  ones,  like  the 
celebrated  breed  you  see  listed  on 
our  masthead  on  page  16.  What 
they  do  is  this:  they  hook  into  a 
subject  and  stay  hungry  on  the  story,  piling  up 
detail  and  illuminating  color  to  the  point  where 
they're  almost  sick  of  it.  This  can  take  a  month 
or  many  months.  (Some  stories,  like  Nick 
Tosches's  brilliant  1997  piece  on  Hollywood- 
Vegas  strongman  Sidney  Korshak,  take  a  full 
year  to  complete.)  The  narrative  of  the  story 
tends  to  gestate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
then,  through  varyingly  painful  bouts  of  creative 
agony,  the  writer  produces  reams  of  fabulous  copy  which  Vanity 
Fair's  extraordinary,  undercelebrated  tribe  of  editors,  also  listed 
on  page  16,  then  make  even  better.  (I  have  a  theory,  by  the  way, 
about  writers  who  say  they  love  writing.  The  pleasure  they  get 
from  it  is  almost  always  in  inverse  relation  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  at  the  other  end.  Good  writing— that  is  to  say,  writing  that 
others  might  enjoy— is  hard.  It's  bad  writing  that's  easy  and  fun.) 


The  serial-obsessive  part  takes  over  the 
ment  the  writer  turns  the  story  in.  V.F.'s  tea 
underappreciated  fact  checkers  (see  page  1( 
to  work  and  basically  re-report  the  story  i 
verse.  When  that's  done,  the  copy  departn 
whose  chief  just  celebrated  a  very  impo 
birthday  I'll  let  him  tell  you  which  one— 1 
the  whole  ungainly  tangle  of  edits,  correct 
and  queries  into  seamless  prose.  About  this 
the  writer,  tanned  and  buff  from  a  midaften 
workout,  swans  into  the  office  ready  to  tackl 
next  obsession.  And  here  is  where  the  real!) 
derappreciated  editor  in  chief  comes  in.  It' 
job  of  the  person  at  the  top  of  the  masthes 
make  the  writer  feel  that  the  next  story,  lik( 
one  before  it,  is  simply  the  most  important  thing  that  he  or  she 
ever  do;  that  the  editor's  livelihood  and  the  well-being  of  his 
dren  are  at  stake;  that  ending  his  career  at  Modern  Podiatry 
very  definite  possibility  unless  the  next  story  is  great,  the  writer 
it  in  on  time,  and  it  is  double-spaced. 

With  photographers,  like  the  supercelebrated  breed  listei 
page  16,  the  obsessive  periods  become  even  shorter.  And 
again  the  great  ones  work  hard  to  make  it  look  easy, 
nitwit  can  take  a  good  picture  once.  To  go  out  day 
day  and  turn  in  memorable  images  on  demand  is  r 
than  an  art;  it's  killing,  nerve-racking  work.  For  the 
tographers,  the  stress  sometimes  lasts  an  intense 
hours,  or,  when  the  subject  is  uncooperative,  a  few  h 
pounding  minutes. 

By  now,  you  probably  realize  that  "serial  obsessivi 
code  for  "short  attention  span."  And  editors  are  the  v 
of  the  lot.  For  some  reason,  I  can  tell  you  off  the  top  o 
head  the  year  and  month  of  most  of  the  memorable  n 
zine  articles  I've  read  in  other  magazines.  But  I  have 
ble  remembering  what  was  in  the  December  issue  of 
magazine.  I'm  serious.  I  can  barely  remember  what  I 
in  the  last  sentence. 

Check  out  three  stories  in  this  issue  about  true  long- 
obsessives.  On  page  96,  senior  editor  Ned  Zeman  has 
ten  a  remarkable  piece  about  Bruno  Zehnder,  a  phot( 
pher  whose  obsession  ultimately  led  to  his  death.  Zeh 
spent  much  of  his  adult  life  in  the  Antarctic,  photograp 
emperor  penguins.  He  was  to  them  what,  say,  Ansel  Ad 
was  to  mountains  or  Helmut  Newton  is  to  gorgeous  n; 
women.  Then  there  is  Jacqueline  Susann,  the  kitsch  qi 
who  had  a  bottomless  pang  for  fame  and  fortune.  And 
got  both  by  writing  three  straight  No.  1  best-sellers:  Valh 
the  Dolls,  The  Love  Machine,  and  Once  Is  Not  Enough. 
cial  correspondent  Amy  Fine  Collins's  delightful  stor 
Susann,  whose  life  has  been  turned  into  a  soon-tc 
released  movie  starring  Bette  Midler,  begins  on  page 
And  then  there's  contributing  editor  Marjorie  Willia 
profile  on  page  110  of  Terry  McAuliffe,  the  demon  fi 
raiser  for  the  Democratic  Party,  whose  life  missioi 
seems,  is  to  make  sure  that  Bill  Clinton  doesn't  become 
first  deadbeat  president.  Bill  Clinton-now  there's  a  s< 
obsessive  for  you.  -GRAYDON  CAR' 
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GREAT  GIFTS 

An  online  catalog  of 
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Senior  editor  Ned  Zeman  flew  to  Russia  to  interview  friends 
and  colleagues  of  Bruno  Zehnder,  the  mysterious  photographer 
who  died  on  a  Russian  base  in  Antarctica  while  taking 
pictures  of  his  beloved  emperor  penguins.  "The  Russians  were 
incredibly  warm,"  says  Zeman,  whose  story  appears  on 
page  96.  "Some  found  Bruno's  penguin  obsession  odd,  but  I 
didn't.  I've  been  known  to  have  rambling,  20-minute  conversations 
with  my  cats,  Vern  and  Zoe.  Like  Bruno,  I  have  a  general 
preference  for  nonhumans.  They  never  talk  back." 


For  contributing  editor 

Evgenia  Peretz,  walking  around 

New  York  City  with  cover  subject 

Cameron  Diaz  for  their  first 

interview  was  like  a  scene  from 

There's  Something  About  Mary. 

"Even  with  her  new  brown  hair, 

every  man  noticed  her,"  Peretz  says. 

"Doormen,  waiters,  pedestrians. 

They  all  seemed  to  go  weak  in  the 

knees  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  started 

acting  slightly  foolish."  After  trying 

every  day  for  several  weeks  to 

arrange  a  second  interview  with  the 

publicity-shy  actress,  Peretz  really 

began  to  understand  what  the 

characters  played  by  Matt  Dillon, 

Ben  Stiller,  and  all  the  other  poor 

saps  from  that  movie  went 

through:  "I  myself  started  to 

feel  like  a  stalker." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    28 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


PURE  SCHLUMBERGER.  Tiffany's  Jean  Schlumbeiget  designs  in 

eighteen  karat  gold.  "Three  Row"  ring  with  diamonds,  $2,800.  In  all  gold,  $1,500.  "Six  Row"  ring 
with  diamonds,  $4,550.  In  all  gold,  $1,775.  "Six  Row"  ear  clips  with  diamonds.  $4,6l 

For  store  locations  or  inquiries  call  800.526  I 
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D0LL 


SOME  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth.  You  were 
born  with  a  mouse  in  your  hand.  That's  why  we  designed  a  PC  just  for 
you.  The  webpc  has  push-button  access  to  get  you  on  the  web, 
along  with  real-time  e-support.  It's  available  from  $999,  with  a  CRT 
monitor,  printer,  (Met*  Celeron'^  processor,  and  1-Year  of  DellnetSM 
Internet  Access.'  This  system  is  shown  with  a  Red  River  Red  color  kit/ 
It  also  comes  in  5  other  colors  with  funny  names.  The  webpc 
Finally,  a  computer  that  shares  your  DNA. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 
connect  with  them  for  additional  informa- 
tion about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 
by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 
the  information  superhighway. 


® 


ACURA 
ivwiv.acura.com 

For  a  closer  look  at  the  2000  Acura  model 

line,  and  to  find  the  showroom  nearest  you, 

log  on,  or  call  1-800-TO-ACURA. 

altavista: 

smart  is  beautiful 
www.  altavista.  com 
AltaVista,  the  Internet's  original  search 
engine,  now  offers  an  unbiased  Web- 
wide  shopping  service  and  Live!  news, 
information,  and  entertainment. 


Audi 

www.  audiusa.  com 

The  new  250  hp  S4.  You'll  never  want 

to  slow  down,  let  alone  stop.  Visit  our 

Web  site  for  more  information. 


www.  clinique.  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 

www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online  skin 

typing  helps  you  find  perfect  match-ups  and 

precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin.  Great 

looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 


www.gap.com 

From  jeans  and  favorite  T's  to  khakis  and  Pro 

Fleece  vests,  gap.com  is  the  place  to  shop  for 

great  clothes  for  men  and  women. 

Gap.com;  always  open. 


LINCOLN 

www.  lincoln  vehicles,  com 

New  Lincoln  LS.  Stirring  performance. 

Refined  amenities.  You'll  find  satisfying 

measures  of  both  in  this  all-new  luxury 

sedan.  The  new  Lincoln  LS.  Wood. 

Leather.  Adrenaline. 


Contributors 
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In  V.E's  February  1998  issue. 

editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer 

profiled  restaurateur  Keith  McNally 

and  his  eclectic  SoHo  apartment. 

In  this  issue,  Tyrnauer  writes 

about  McNally  and  his  new 

Paris-style  bistro,  Pastis,  in  New 

York  City's  Meatpacking  District. 

This  time  around,  Tyrnauer  got 

a  rare  glimpse  of  the  disorganized 

but  wildly  creative  McNally 

building  process.  "As  a  designer, 

he  has  a  consistent  aesthetic," 

Tyrnauer  says.  "It's  one  part 

Left  Bank  Paris,  one  part 

German  Expressionism,  and 

one  part  film  noir. " 


According  to  contributing  editor  Marjorie 
Williams,  who  has  covered  the  Washington 
political  scene  for  Vanity  Fair  for  the  last  seven 
years,  "It's  impossible  to  have  a  career  in  politic] 
now  without  a  Terry  McAuliffe  in  your  life." 
McAuliffe,  the  astonishingly  successful  Clinton 
fund-raiser,  whom  she  profiles  this  month,  receJ 
entered  the  public  consciousness  when  he  backj 
the  Clintons'  $1.35  million  loan  for  their  new 
home  in  Chappaqua,  New  York.  "It's  very  interes 
to  see  what  it  means  to  have  the  president  and  ] 
First  Lady  so  dependent  on  a  person  who  is 
essentially  answerable  to  no  one,"  says  Williams! 


In  her  years  as  a  contributor  to  George  and  Philadelphia 

magazines,  Lisa  DePaulo  has  written  about  murders, 

stalkings,  custody  battles,  and  other  twisted  situations 

involving  men  and  women.  But  the  divorce  between 

George  D.  O'Neill  Jr.  (a  fifth-generation  Rockefeller)  and 

Amy  Whittlesey  O'Neill,  daughter  of  Ronald  Reagan's 

ambassador  to  Switzerland,  is  different.  "It  has  all  the 

elements  of  a  sordid.  Palm  Beach-style  divorce,"  DePaulo 

says,  "except  one:  the  brassy  gold  digger.  The  guy  who 

is  accused  of  leading  a  double  life  and  relies  on  his  family's 

money  is  not  new.  The  woman  who  wants  only  $775,000 

and  change  from  a  Rockefeller— that's  new." 


In  the  seven  years  that  she  has  covered  business  fo: 
Forbes  and  Fortune  magazines,  Nina  Munk  has  se 
a  major  shift.  "The  articles  that  I  wrote  in  1992  wo 
today  sound  as  if  you  were  reading  about  the  19th 
century,"  Munk  says.  As  her  story  about  I.P.O's  oi 
page  74  reveals,  what  once  was  an  obscure  busines: 
term  has  now  become  a  "cultural  phenomenon," 
with  a  boom-era  generation  feeling  entitled  "to  get 
really  rich,  and  get  really  rich  quickly."  Munk  tak< 
a  more  sober  view.  "Even  those  who  are  hard-core 
believers  acknowledge  that  valuations  are  a  little 
obscene,"  she  says.  "The  question  is,  Who  will  be1 
the  first  to  say  that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes?" 
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Miramax  Films  invites 
you  and  a  guest  to  a 
private  screening  of 

holy^smoke! 

Starring 

Kate  Winslet  and  Harvey  Keitel 

Directed  by  Jane  Campion 


kate  winslet     harvey  keitel 


WsSsTjimis 


holy^-smoke! 


A  scandalous  new  film  from  Academy  A1 


opens  in  theatres  everywhere  on 
January  14. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Date:  Wednesday,  January  12 

Time:  7:30  P.M. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Date:  Thursday,  January  13 

Time:  7:30  P.M. 

RSVP  by  January  3  to 
800-956-4147,  ext.  13. 

Space  is  limited. 

For  additional  information  on 

holy^smoke! 

and  other  great  movies,  log  on  to 
www.miramax.com. 
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Ellen  Kiell  ran  the  1999  New  York 

City  Marathon   and  it  was  nothing 

Compared  with  her  day  job.  As  assistant 

managing  eclilo!  ol   Minify  Fair,  Kiell 

has  the  monumental  task  of  coordinating 

nine  departments  and  somehow  turning 

everyone's  output  into  a  glossy  finished 

product  month  after  month.  "No  amount 

of  training  can  prepare  you  for  the 

release  of  an  issue,  and  I've  seen  160  of 

them,"  she  says.  "It's  always  painful 

and  it  always  seems  like  it's  never  going 

to  end.  But  then  it  does,  and  once 

you  have  the  issue  in  hand,  it's  a  huge 

relief.  You  forget  about  it  and  go 

on  to  the  next  one."  From  that,  can  we 

assume  that  Kiell  will  be  running  in 

next  year's  marathon?  "Possibly." 


This  month's  cover  subject,  actress 
Cameron  Diaz,  joins  an  elite  group  of  international! 
celebrated  women— Madonna,  Princess  Diana, 
and  Julia  Roberts.  Their  joint  distinction?  All  fou^ 
have  been  photographed  for  V.F.'s  cover  by 
Mario  Testino.  "I  try  to  choose  women 
I  think  will  trust  me  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
placed  in  my  hands,"  Testino  says.  Diaz,  it  seemsj 
met  the  criteria.  "Cameron  is  definitely  an 
extrovert!"  reports  Testino,  whose  second  book, 
Front  Row/Backstage,  was  published  this  fall. 
The  book  features  the  results  of  Testino's 
behind-the-scenes  access  to  Europe's  couture 
and  pret-a-porter  fashion  shows. 


British  photographer  Jake  Chessum  has  yet 

to  buy  an  Internet  stock.  But  after  shooting  a  group  of 

entrepreneurs  for  this  month's  report  on  Internet  I.P.O.'s, 

he's  considering  his  options.  "After  talking  to  these 

guys,"  he  says,  "it  seems  like  a  good  thing  to  do." 

Chessum  looked  for  locations  that  would  convey  his 

subjects'  dynamism.  "These  guys  are  really  pioneering. 

One  of  them  set  up  his  company  in  1994. 1  hadn't  even 

heard  of  the  Internet  in  1994,"  says  Chessum,  who 

recently  moved  to  New  "Vbrk  City. 


For  special  correspondent  Amy  Fine  Collins, 

the  death  of  former  Conde  Nast  editorial  director 
Alexander  Liberman  represents  the  passing  from  on< 
century  to  another.  "It  marks  the  true  end  of  that 
era  of  elegance,"  says  Collins,  who  will  remember 
Liberman  for  "his  graciousness,  his  chivalrous  way 
of  speaking  to  a  woman,  and  his  cultivation  and 
refinement.  He  was  a  gentleman."  In  her  story, 
which  begins  on  page  40,  Collins  recalls  Liberman' 
life  both  as  a  visionary  in  the  magazine  world 
and  as  a  painter  and  sculptor.  It  is  for  his  fine  art, 
Collins  believes,  that  Liberman  would  have  liked 
to  be  remembered.  Will  his  legacy  last  well  into  the 
next  century?  "It  needs  to,"  says  Collins. 
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Oh  Lord,  won't  you  buy  me  a 


iterrupt  this  tune'  to  bring  you  something  completely  unexpected-the  new  Lincoln  LS  luxury  sport  sedan.  252-horsepower  DOHC  V-8. 
ble  5-speed  SelectShift™  transmission.  Grin-inducing  handling.  Definitely  not  the  same  old  song.  Visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  call 
ee  877  2DriveLS  (237-4835).  '©1971,  1999  Strong  Arm  Music.  Words  and  music  by  Joplin,  Neuwirth  &  McClure.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


y,  my,  what  have  we  here? 
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GIRLS,  GARTERS,  AND  JEFF  CHANDLER 


Sheila  Mac  Rae  confronts  Esther  Williams;  bravo,  Jim  Carrey; 

conservative  women  get  a  reality  check;  Orson  Welles's  daughter  sets  the  record 

straight;  readers  give  socialites  the  cold  shoulder 


For  many  years  in  Lo- 
tusland,  as  the  wife  of 
Gordon  Mac  Rae,  I 
was  a  quiet  English 
girl  living  under  the 
boisterous  Jack  Warner  re- 
gime. I  adored  his  opti- 
mism, laughed  at  his  rot- 
ten jokes,  and  learned 
a   lot.   He  taught  me  to 
warn  Gordon  of  "publicity 
hounds,  pitfalls,  and  peo- 
ple who  could  do  him  in." 
The  actor  Jeff  Chandler 
is  long  dead  and  not  able 
to  hire  a  counselor-at-law 
to  keep  him  from  "being 
done  in."  The  way  he  was 
portrayed  in  Esther  Wil- 
liams's autobiography,  Tlie 
Million  Dollar  Mermaid, 
is  as  sad  and  rattling  as 
anything  I  have  seen  ["An 
Ideal  Husband,"  by  Esther 
Williams,  September].  For 
the  stunned  ones  left 
stranded  in  the  frothy  wake 
of  a  beauteous  swimmer  and  for 
Chandler's  children  and  grand- 
children, I  want  to  offer  the 
truth  about  actor  Jeff  Chandler, 
known  to  me,  from  1941  until 
his  horrible  death,  as  Ira  Grossel. 
At  age  15,  I  won  a  drama 
scholarship  to  the  Rockefeller 
Center  School.  Ira  Grossel  was 
an  assistant  coach  for  my  duel- 
ing and  voice  classes.  He  was 
terrific  in  classical  plays,  so  I  in- 
troduced him  to  my  friend  the 
novelist  and  essayist  Christopher 
Morley,  who  cast  him  in  his  new 
play,  Tlie  Trojan  Horse. 

After  that,  he  was  offered  many 
plums.  But  instead  he  joined  the 
service,  and  it  was  only  through 
phone  calls  and  letters  that  Gor- 
don Mac  Rae  and  I  stayed  in  touch  with 
him.  Stationed  in  Alaska,  this  handsome 
actor  would  bring  the  gorgeous  Angie 
Dickinson  to  the  West  Coast,  and  he  came 
to  stay  for  a  bit  at  our  Toluca  Lake  house. 


i 


STEVEN  DALY'S  PROFILE  of  Jim  Carrey  was  wonderful  ["Split 
Personality,"  November].  Annie  Leibovitz's  photos  were,  as 
usual,  intriguing,  disturbing,  quirky,  and  revealing.  The  entire 
package  gave  us  a  thoughtful  look  at  a  complex  actor. 

I  have  to  admit,  however,  that  I  laughed  myself  silly  over 
Tommy  Lee  Jones's  comment  to  Mr.  Carrey  while  the  two  men 
were  appearing  in  Batman  Forever.  He  said  that  Mr.  Carrey  had 
come  "from  cabaret,"  while  Mr.  Jones  was  (ahem!)  "a  trained 
classical  actor."  Oh,  please.  Batman  Forever  was  one  of  the 
campiest  movies  of  the  last  20  years.  Mr.  Carrey  at  least  had  the 
skills,  honed  by  several  years  in  the  trenches  in  Toronto  comedy 
clubs,  to  be  creatively  and  unabashedly  excessive.  Whatever 
training  Mr.  Jones  thinks  he  brought  to  his  work  in  that  film  was 
clearly  a  hindrance.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  "a  trained  classi- 
cal actor,"  what  the  hell  was  he  doing  in  that  movie  anyway? 

MARY- JO  MAUR  RAYCROFT 

Kingston,  Ontario 


Jeff  Chandler  learned  to  swim  in  our 
pool,  was  coached  in  singing  by  Gordie's 
teachers,  and  brought  many  lively  ladies 
to  our  place.  Finally,  he  married  Marge 
Hoshelle,  had  two  pretty  babies,  and 


worked  constantly  to  fulfill  tha 
crazy  dream  of  stardom.  Still,  lb 
fairer  sex  always  pitched  thei 
best  shots  at  him,  and  he  confide* 
his  many  love  woes  to  Gordoi 
and  me.  He  trusted  us  as  hi' 
only  longtime  friends.  After  hi 
divorce,  when  he  was  with  MGIV 
star  Esther  Williams  (from  195' 
to  1958),  Jeff  asked  us  to  keep  hi 
contacts  with  his  many  other  lad 
chums  to  ourselves.  He  remainec 
in  our  lives  until  his  terrible  deatl 
in  a  Culver  City  hospital. 

As  for  the  "secret  closet,"  i 

was  no  secret  to  Gordon  or  Sheil; 

Mac  Rae.  If  Ms.  Williams  ha< 

looked  at  the  many  dresses,  shoes 

and  lingerie,  she  would  have  see: 

the  sizes  5  and  6.  I  purchase^ 

most  of  them  for  the  only  love  o 

his  life:  Marta  Toren,  the  lumi 

nous,  shy  foreign  actress.  She  diec 

suddenly,  in  1957,  and  Jeff  neve 

really  got  over  it.  I  stopped  b} 

unannounced  many  time: 

during  those  years  after  he 

death;  once,  he  was  hold 

ing  the  garments  and  bury 

ing  his  tearstained  face  ii 

them!  To  make  my  point 

Jeff  Chandler  was  over  sh 

feet  four,  with  huge  shoul 

ders,  arms,  and  legs,  and  < 

neck  like  a  football  play 

er's.  No  one  could  imagini 

him  in  those  fragile  dud: 

made  by  Valentino,   Dior 

and  Balenciaga. 

The  list  of  ladies  whe 
dated  him  after  his  divorce 
includes  (in  addition  to  Wil 
liams)  Diana  Lynn,  Gail  Rus 
sell,  Faye  Emerson,  Anr 
Sheridan,  the  dramatic  Joar 
Crawford,  and  Susan  Hay 
ward.  I  have  never  hearc 
any  of  them,  or  Angie  Dickinson,  com 
plain  about  his  huge  silk  polka-dot  robe- 
which  would  have  been  the  size  of  a  tent 
To  wrap  this  up,  I  cannot  imagine  tht 
ail-American  Esther  Williams  screaming 
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AVID  YURMAN 
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foi  two  minutes  at  the  sight  of  Jeff  in  a 
silken  robe.  I  Unci  her  supposed  shock 
odd.  especially  considering  an  incident 
thai  look  place  on  an  MGM  soundstage 
in  1954.  The  film  Oklahoma!  was  being 
finished,  and  director  Fred  Zinnemann 
was  adding  a  scene.  Suddenly,  Esther 
entered,  pulled  her  thin  summer  print 
above  her  bosoms,  leaving  her  lovely 
body  totally  naked,  and  laughed. 

The  usually  unflappable  composer 
Richard  Rodgers  tugged  at  his  ear  and 
shook  his  head.  The  million-dollar  mer- 
maid yelled,  "Hey,  Dick!  Smile!  Can't 
you  see  I'm  taking  your  picture?" 

Both  Esther  and  I  probably  know 
about  another  hundred  untold  tales  of 
Hollywood,  but  I  am  not  about  to  write 
them,  and  I  hope  they  don't  see  print 
until  the  year  2100. 

SHEILA  STEPHENS  MAC  RAE 

New  York.  New  York 

ESTHER  WILLIAMS  REPLIES.-  The 
Million  Dollar  Mermaid  is  the  story  of  my  life, 
and  of  the  people  I  knew  and  the  things  I  did.  I 
wrote  it  with  complete  candor,  aware  that  not 
everything  I  said  would  please  everyone,  but 
aware  also  that  it  would  be  the  only  chance  I'd 
have  to  tell  my  story.  Everything  in  the  book 
happened,  and  it  happened  as  I  told  it.  If  other 


peopU  remember  d///<i<i///\.  thm  u, />,  u  it  was 
my  ///,.  I  was  there,  and  /  </»  remember  what 
happened.  What  mum  don't  wish  to  iul  mml 

edge  is  that  thou  nhn  inn  legendl  mi  the  silver 
screen  were  in  real  life  only  human,  subject  to  the 
ram  quirk  <  and  foibles  as  everyone  else. 

I  only  knew  Sheila  and  Gordon  Mac  Rae  in 
passing,  except  to  be  enamored  with  Cordon's 
beautiful  voice.  I  am  afraid  she  has  me  confused 
with  someone  else  in  this  incident. 


Belle  Curves 


I  WAS  SORRY  TO  SEE  that  Sam  Tanen- 
haus's  article  on  new  writing  by  conser- 
vative women,  "Damsels  in  Dissent" 
[November],  indirectly  lent  credence  to 
an  often  heard  but  still  false  criticism  of 
my  book,  What  Our  Mothers  Didn't  Tell 
Us:  that  I  "scold  working  moms"  while 
busily  pursuing  a  career  of  my  own,  to 
the  neglect  of  my  two  children.  For  the 
record,  let  me  say  that  my  book  does 
not  "scold"  women  for  working.  Rather, 
it  discusses  the  unhappiness  many  wom- 
en of  my  generation  have  suffered  as  a 
consequence  of  being  taught  to  value 
work  too  much  and  family  too  little,  and 
it  proposes  earlier  marriage  and  child- 
bearing  as  the  best  way  for  ambitious 
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women  to  achieve  satisfaction  bo 
the  world  and  at  home.  As  li>r  n 
personally,  I  have  been  at  home  wil 
children  since  their  birth,  and  wioi 
book  after  they  entered  school. 

DANIELLE  CRITTEI 
Washinglor 
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I  WAS  AT  YALE  with  Amity  Shlaes. 
also  one  of  the  social  democrats  wh 
believes  saw  East  Germany  as  a  r 
of  "what  might  work." 

This  comment  is  slanderous 
misunderstanding  of  what  socia 
mocrats  in  this  country  believed  in 
and  believe  in  now.  From  the  1920 
social  democrats  defined  themselve 
cisely  by  their  opposition  to  Soviet  ] 
munism  and  its  awful,  bloody  c 
quences.  Nothing  could  be  further 
their  goals  than  the  culture  of  the 
lin  Wall  and  the  Stasi  informer, 
shocking  that  a  member  of  the 
Street  Journal  editorial  board  cou 
so  ill-informed  about  20th-centur 
litical  history. 

ERICR 
Washington 

WHAT  VALIDATION  I  RECEIVED 
reading  "Damsels  in  Dissent"!  I  have 
wondered  where  I  fit  in  in  the  po 
arena,  feeling  too  old  for  the  fem 
and  too  conservative  for  the  libe 
Reading  this  article  was  like  readin 
own  feelings  put  into  words.  In  pa 
lar,  Danielle  Crittenden's  ideas  aboi. 
"curiously  low  value  placed  on  mc 
hood  in  American  culture"  really  st 
a  nerve.  I  have  noticed  that  very 
myself  for  the  past  13  years,  and 
wondered  if  anyone  else  did,  too. 

DEE  DRE 

San  Diego,  Cal 

AS  A  23-YEAR-OLD  woman,  I  find  Vv 
Shalit's  attitude  toward  feminism  ir 
Shalit  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  want  t 
the  advice  in  line  with  reality,  to 
This  didn't  work  at  all.  We  tried  it 
suited  in  a  lot  of  unhappiness.'" 
sume  that  the  "it"  Shalit  is  referring 
feminism.  Here  is  a  24-year-old  grac 
of  Williams  College  who  is  a  contr 
ing  editor  at  City  Journal  and  has 
published  a  book  focusing  on  wha 
sees  as  the  negative  effects  of  the  si 
revolution.  Doesn't  Shalit  realize 
without  the  work  of  the  movemen 
openly  criticizes  she  would  not  hoi 
title  of  contributing  editor,  she  wouk 
be  a  nationally  known  author,  and 
would  not  grace  the  pages  of  Vanity 
I  suggest  that  Shalit  try  learning 
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women  such  as  Gloria  Steinem  and  Ca- 
tnille  Paglia  rather  than  attacking  them 
for  what  she  believes  they  did  wrong. 

MIRANDA  GR]  I  N 
Storrs,  Connecticut 


JAMES  WOLCOTT'S  ARTICLE  "The  Big 
O"  [November]  was  a  heartening  essay 
on  a  subject  that  unfortunately  is  rarely 
understood— Orson  Welles.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  read  Mr.  Wolcott's  account  of 
O.W.'s  "other"  masterpieces,  such  as  his 
stage  productions  of  the  voodoo  Macbeth 
and  his  Fascist  Julius  Caesar. 

As  Orson  Wclles's  daughter,  I  find  it 
frustrating  to  have  my  father  erroneously 
characterized  as  a  failure  with  one  cred- 
it to  his  repertoire.  Citizen  Kane  (albeit 
a  film  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
of  this  century),  when,  indeed,  Orson 
Welles  was  more  creative  and  profound- 
ly influential  than  any  journalist  or  schol- 
ar will  ever  know. 

Throughout  my  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, he  never  stopped  creating,  be  it  by 
constantly  writing  on  his  Olivetti  typewrit- 
er, inventing  some  new  magic  trick,  draw- 
ing set  designs,  or  painting  our  personal 


Christmas  cauls.  It  was  a  never-ending 
whirlwind  of  creativity  and  excitement. 

Overall,  Mr.  Wolcott's  account  was  a 
pleasure  to  read,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  disturbing  to  find  his  grave  inaccu- 
racy regarding  the  conception  of  Citizen 
Kane.  It  was  my  lather  who,  as  a  young 
teenager  attending  Todd  School  for  Boys 
in  Woodstock,  Illinois,  wrote  an  original 
stage  play  entitled  American  based  on 
three  tycoons,  Samuel  Insult,  Robert  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
It  was  from  this  play  that  he  and  Herman 
Mankiewicz  co-wrote  the  screenplay  for 
Citizen  Kane  some  10  years  later.  Mr.  Man- 
kiewicz was  a  very  good  writer  and  knew 
Marion  Davies  and  Hearst  personally. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

The  myth  that  Mr.  Mankiewicz's  ideas 
formed  the  basis  for  Citizen  Kane  was  ini- 
tiated years  ago  by  an  author  who  simply 
hadn't  done  her  homework.  Since  then, 
her  error  has  been  carelessly  repeated.  I 
want  the  historical  record  to  accurately 
reflect  the  genuine  contributions  of  both 
my  father  and  Mr.  Mankiewicz. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  all  of  these  semi- 
biographical  movies  being  released,  with 
or  without  historical  inaccuracies,  the  pub- 
lic will  become  aware  of  the  talent  and 
importance  of  Orson  Welles  and  what  he 


contributed  to  American  motion-pit] 
history.  This  is  my  personal  goal,  in 
I  hope  I  will  succeed  through  the  for 
of  the  Orson  Welles  Institute,  a  c«J 
where  all  of  his  works,  finished  and 
ishecl.  can  be  seen  and  experienced. 

BEATRICE  wr;| 
Las  Vegas, 


The  Cold  Shoulder 

I  FOUND  IT  odd  to  be  reading  your| 
cle  on  shahtooshes  ["O.K.,  Lady, 
the  Shawl!,"  by  Bob  Colacello,  Nover 
which  mentions  "mountain-climbind 
cialite"  Sandy  Hill  Pittman,  and  the 
turn  the  page  and  see  an  advertisemer 
turing  Beck  Weathers,  who  nearly  lod 
life  on  the  same  ill-fated  trip  up  Evl 
that  Pittman  made.  According  to  Jon[ 
kauer's  firsthand  account  of  that  trip, 
Tlxin  Air,  Pittman  was  practically  dral 
up  and  down  that  mountain  by  a  Shd 
Why  am  I  not  surprised  to  see 
she,  by  wearing  shahtooshes,  is  posj 
violating  endangered-species  laws?f 
selfishness  on  that  mountain,  where 
man  lives  were  lost,  is  enough  evidj 
for  me  that  the  woman  would  no| 
disturbed  by  the  slaughter  of  anima 
MARTIN  BLACJ 
Boston,  Massachl 

HERE  IN  EASTERN  North  Carolina 
are  still  feeling  the  effects  of  Hurri 
Floyd.  I  arrived  home  after  a  long  d< 
a  volunteer  at  the  Salvation  Army  u 
ing  with  people  who  have  lost  everytl 
I  sat  down  with  my  new  Vanity  Fair 
proceeded  to  read  about  people  who 
ly  know  about  loss.  Imagine  havin 
give  up  your  shahtoosh  shawl!  Oh, 
horror,  the  indignity,  the  deprivation! 

PAGE  LO' 

Winnabow.  North  Cai 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  witl 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  lette 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  request 
back  issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neo 
com.  All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfn 
vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves  the  right  tc 
submissions,  which  may  be  published  or  c 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submisi 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photogn 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fai 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  u 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fai* 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  acconi panic 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  enve 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  n< 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     .     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


,  John  &  Vanity  Fair  Honor  Roddy  McDowall 

good's  A-list  turned  out  in  force  at  the  Motion  Picture  &  Television 
I's  tribute  to  screen  legend  Roddy  McDowall.  Presented  by  St.  John  and 
:y  Fair,  the  October  20  evening  fulfilled  the  late  actor's  charitable 
:y  and  raised  more  than  $200,000  for  MPTF's  Next  Generation  Council. 
vent  chairs,  Sharon  Stone  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
d  Ann  and  Bob  Osher  from  Miramax  Films  and 
;  and  Chris  McGurk  from  MGM  for  a  live  and 
t  auction.  On  the  block  were  photographs  from 
>/e  Exposure:  Take  Five,  a  retrospective  book  of 
owall's  photographs,  and  among  the  bidders 
:  Leeza  Gibbons,  llleana  Douglas,  and  Jamie  Lee 
is,  all  dressed  for  the  evening  in  St.  John  designs. 


wise  from  fop:  L  to  R:  Billy  Bob  Thornton,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  and  Sharon  Stone;  L  to  R: 
te  Sheilds  and  Kelly  Gray  of  St.  John;  L  to  R:  Edy  Wasserman,  Jamie  Lee  Curtis,  and  Lou 
erman;  L  to  R:  Steve  Martin  with  Irena  and  Mike  Medavoy. 


La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

npagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative— and 
looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene 
•0-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame,  and  you  could  win  a  trip  for  two  to 
wood.  Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest,"  Vanity 
'romotion  Department,  4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10036. 

es  must  be  received  by  December  31,  1999.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and 
lations,  fax  your  request  to  212.286.6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  at 
//www.clicquot.com 


Images  of  Fashion 


eptember21,  Rena  Lange  hosted  a  celebration  for  300  guests  at  their  showroom  in 
>owne  Building  in  New  York  City.  Featured  at  the  event  were  models  dressed  by 
Lange  and  photographs  from  the  early  years  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  showroom  patio 
iecorated  with  flowers  donated  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

From  Left:  L  to  R:  Renate 
Gunthert  of  Rena  Lange, 
Marilyn  Carracino  of  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Tracy 
Welch  of  Rena  Lange; 
L  to  R:  Janis  Savitt,  Melody 
Derose,  Stephanie  Fresle  of 
Rena  Lange  and  Carolina 
Jepherson. 


A  Prize  Fit  for 
Anna  and  the  King 

On  September  22,  Mary  Cesaretti  of  New 
City,  NY,  won  Vanity  Fair's  "Hollywood 
Getaway"  as  a  door  prize  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue's  Fashion  Targets  Breast  Cancer 
event  in  New  York  City.  The  prize  consisted 
of  roundtrip  airfare  for  two  to  Los  Angeles, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  tickets  to  the 
December  15  pre- 
miere of  Twentieth 
Century  Fox's  Anna 
and  the  King,  starring 
Jodie  Foster  and 
Chow  Yun  Fat.  Anna 
and  the  King  opens  in 
theaters  nationwide 
on  December  17. 


Michael  Douglas  & 
Friends  Celebrity  Golf 

Presented  by  Mazda 

Once  a  year  in  Los  Angeles,  during 
the  time  of  the  Academy  Awards, 
Michael  Douglas  invites  the  industry's 
biggest  movie  stars  to  join  him  to  raise 
money  for  the  entertainment  industry's 
own  charity,  The  Motion  Picture  & 
Television  Fund,  a  unique  organization  pro- 
viding health  and  human  services. 
Attracting  Hollywood's  most  avid  links- 
men— Andy  Garcia,  Kevin  Costner,  Jack 
Nicholson,  Chris  ODonnell,  Will  Smith, 
Joe  Pesci,  Cuba  Gooding,  Jr.,  and  James 
Garner  joined  Michael  Douglas  in  1999— 
this  event  takes  place  at  the  new  and 
beautiful  Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club  in 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  On  hand  will  be 
top-flight  coaches  Jim  Flick,  Butch 
Harmon,  and  David  Leadbetter  with 
tips  for  the  players,  who  compete  in 
team  competition  on  Saturday,  March 
18.  Three  weeks  later  on  Saturday,  April  8, 
immediately  preceding  the  Masters,  the 
event  will  be  televised  as  a  Jack  Nicklaus 
Production  on  ABC  TV. 
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ALEX  IN  WON 


Sustained  by  the  love  of  women  and  his  passim. for  art,  for  half  a  century 
painter,  sculptor,  photographer,  and  Conde  Nast|      irial  director  Alexander  Liberrfi 
acted  as  cultural  beacon  and  aesthetic  conscience  to  a  magazine  empire 

BY  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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lexander  Liberman  had  been  toiling  for  just  one 
month  at  Vogue  in  1941  when  Frank  Crowninshield, 
the  magazine's  fine-arts  editor  (and  Vanity  Fair's  for- 
mer editor  in  chief),  stopped  by  the  young  Russian- 
Jewish  emigre's  desk.  Impressed  by  Liberman's  clever 
idea  for  a  May  cover,  Crowninshield  reported  back  to  his  boss, 
Conde  Nast:  "There's  a  genius  in  the  art  department." 

Crowninshield's  nimble  assessment  of  Liberman's  prodigious 
talents  was  more  than  borne  out  during  his  nearly  six-decade  affili- 
ation with  Conde  Nast  Publications.  As  Vogue's  art  director,  Liber- 


HIS  STUDIC 

In  his  East  70tl 

Street  studio,  Alexandei 

Liberman  poses  foi 

Cecil  Beaton  beside  one 

of  his  paintings,  1967 


man  transformed  the  starchy,  genteel  fashion  album  into  a  livel 
record  of  its  swift-changing  times.  And  then,  as  protean  ediloria 
director  of  all  the  company's  magazines,  he  oversaw  the  precedent 
shattering  rebirth  of  Vanity  Fair;  sired  the  upstart  brainchildrei 
Self,  Conde  Nast  Traveler,  and  Allure;  and  rejuvenated  the  peren 
nials  Mademoiselle,  Glamour,  and  House  &  Garden  numerou 
times.  But  all  that  was  just  Liberman's  day  job.  He  was  also  ; 
notable  photographer  whose  documentary-style  work,  exhibilec 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1959,  formed  the  subject  of  fiv< 
books  (his  The  Artist  in  His  Studio  remains  the  definitive  accoun 
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PICABO  STREET  ATTACKS  A  MOUNTAIN 

WITH  AN  ELECTRIFYING  COMBINATION  OF 

STRENGTH  AND  GRACE. 

IT'S  ALSO  A  PRETTY  FAIR  DESCRIPTION  OF  HER  WATCH. 


skier  flies  down  a  mountain  with  more  style  than  Olympic  gold  medalist  Picabo  Street.  And  no 
?piece  is  better  prepared  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  everyday  use  than  her  Rolex  chronometer. 
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of  School  of  Paris  ateliers).  Bui  what  Liber- 
man  most  wanted  to  be  remembered  for 
were  Ins  ambitious  abstract  paintings  and 
monumental  metal  sculptures,  winch  he 

hoped  would  be  as  eternal  as  his  editorial 
work  was  ephemeral. 

The  only  (and  nearly  illegitimate)  child 
of  a  half-Gypsy,  thespian  mother  and  a 
Menshevik  limber-tycoon  father,  Alexan- 
der Liberman  born  in  Kiev  on  September  4, 
1912  seems  to  have  been  predestined  for 
an  haute  bohemian  life.  At  three  he  was 
helping  to  prepare  the  palette  of  an  artist 
engaged  to  portray  his  mother.  After  the 
revolution  Liberman  was  painting  stage 
sets  designed  by  such  leading  Construc- 
tivists  as  Natalia  Gontcharova  and  Alexan- 
dra Exter.  But  politics  pre-empted  these 
precocious  artistic  endeavors.  In  constant 
danger  of  losing  favor  with  the  govern- 
ment, Alex's  father,  Simon,  nonetheless 
managed  to  obtain  permission  from  Lenin 
himself  to  send  his  boy  to  England,  where 
he  attended  boarding  school— "Pure  Dick- 
ens," he  remembered.  After  Alex's  moth- 
er, Henriette,  moved  to  Paris,  an  old  suit- 
or with  connections  in  the  French  gov- 
ernment arranged  for  him  to  transfer  to 
L'Ecole  des  Roches,  where  he  became  the 
school's  first  Jewish  student.  Though  his 
mother's  promiscuity  mortified  him  (she 
even  slept  with  Alex's  best  friend  from  Les 
Roches),  Liberman  usually  managed  some- 
how to  benefit  from  her  many  liaisons. 
For  example,  the  handsome,  fashionable 


Russian  painter  Alexander  lacovielf  coun- 
seled Liberman  on  drawing,  and  when 
Henriette  gave  a  performance  with  sets 
and  costumes  by  Chagall,  music  by  Mil- 
haud,  and  choreography  by  Nijinska 
at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysecs,  Liber- 
man collaborated  with  him  on  the  public- 
ity posters. 

After  passing  his  baccalaureate,  Liber- 
man enrolled  in  the  academy  of  the  Cub- 
ist painter  Andre  Lhote,  then  drifted  in 
and  out  of  architectural  school.  Henri- 
ette's  flirtation  with  the  graphic  artist  Cas- 
sandre  during  a  1932  summer  holiday  led 
to  her  son's  securing  a  studio-assistant  po- 
sition. Though  Cassandre  dismissed  him 
after  a  few  months,  Henriette's  next  con- 
quest, magazine  publisher  Lucien  Vogel— 
who  founded  Gazette  du  Bon  Ton,  then 
sold  it  to  Conde  Nast— gallantly  filled  the 
breach.  "A  young  man  who  has  worked 
for  Cassandre  belongs  in  my  art  depart- 
ment at  Vu,"  Vogel  announced  when  he 
invited  the  19-year-old  to  join  the  staff  of 
his  groundbreaking  picture  newsweekly,  a 
predecessor  of  both  Life  and  Look.  Liber- 
man, in  charge  of  Vu  covers,  received  a 
credit  line,  "Alexandre,"  for  his  trademark 
photo  collages,  even  if  the  lensmen— 
Hoyningen-Huene,  Cartier-Bresson,  Bras- 
sai',  Kertesz— who  supplied  Vu's  pictures 
did  not.  (Liberman  would  never  regard 
photography  as  art,  considering  it  instead 
raw  material  to  be  cropped,  blown  up, 
and  discarded.) 


«n  a  ski  holiday  in  Megeve  in  1936,  tl 
Vu  art  director  "saw  this  blond  go! 
dess  on  top  Ol  a  mountain."  he  to] 
Dodie   Ka/anjian   and  Calvin  Tomkinl 
co-authors  of  the  comprehensive  1993  ll 
ography  Alex.   The  golden  snow  princcl 
was  a  25-year-old  model  named   Hildj 
garde  Sturm,  whom  Liberman  married  th| 
summer,  over  his  parents'  objections, 
father  agreed  to  support  him  when  Libe 
man,  chronically  debilitated  by  bleedir 
ulcers,  quit  his  job  at   Vu  and  bega 
painting  full-time.  During  an  extende 
visit  to  the  Cote  d'Azur,  Hilda  posed 
him,  and  one  morning,  bored  to  distra 
tion,  she  drove  off  in  their  Peugeot  ar 
never  returned. 

The  next  time  Liberman  was  afflict^ 
with  love  at  first  sight,  the  condition 
mutual  and  lasting.  In  1938,  while  he  wJ 
staying  at  Sainte-Maxime  with  his  chill 
hood  friend  Luba  Krassin,  she  invited  al 


VICEROY  OF  VOGUE 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Liberman 
in  his  Vogue  office,  circa  1951; 
Liberman's  design  for  the  May  15,  1941, 
Vogue  cover,  photographed  by  Horst 
(who  died  the  day  before  Liberman);  the 
Vogue  studio  photographers  and 
model  Dorian  Leigh,  by  Penn,  1947; 
Liberman  with  Diana  Vreeland  in  her 
Vogue  office,  1965;  Liberman  and 
Christian  Dior,  circa  1950;  a  trademark 
photo-collage  Vu  cover,  1934. 
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ART  AND  SOUL 

A  36-year-old  Liberman, 

with  paintings  by  Chagall 

and  Dali,  1948. 


man's  first  assignment,  a  layoui  on  shoes 
and  the  young  hopeful  himself.  By  thei 
Liberman  had  discovered  that  his  ok 
boss  Lucien  Vogel  was  in  New  York,  too 
consulting  for  Conde  Nasi.  Vogel  sent  hit 
to  Dr.  Mehemed  Fehmy  Agha.  Condi 
Nast's  ill-tempered  Turkish  art  director 
who  proceeded  to  hire  and  fire  Libermar 
within  the  week.  "I'm  sorry,  you're  not 
right  for  Vogue,"  Agha  curtly  explained. 

Unaware  of  Dr.  Agha's  abrupt  deci 
sion,  Conde  Nast  telephoned  Libermat 
on  the  very  Friday  he  was  dismissed 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  his  office  the 
following  Monday.  This  time  Libermar 
sagely  brought  along  the  gold-medal  cer 
tificate  he  had  won  at  the  Universal  Ex 
position  in  Paris  in  1937,  for  a  display  or 
how  magazines  were  made.  The  trophy 
impressed  Nast  so  much— "All  Ameri 
cans  were  in  those  days  by  such  things," 
Liberman  recalled— that  he  summonec 
Dr.  Agha  to  hear  his  directive:  "Libermar 
must  be  on  Vogue." 

In  1942,  Agha  presented  himself  to  Iva 
Patcevitch,  president  of  Conde  Nast  (sinc< 
Nast's  death  some  months  earlier)  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Liberman's  since  the  30s 
The  Turk's  ultimatum  was  simple:  "Either 
Liberman  goes  or  I  go."  In  February  1943 
the  company  announced  Agha's  resigna 
tion,  and  Liberman  became  art  director 
of  Vogue.  Now  outearning  Tatiana,  whom 
he  had  finally  married  the  year  before, 
Liberman  at  once  set  out  "to  shake  the 
perfume-box  taste"  from  the  decorous, 
staid  magazine.  Fortunately  for  him,  Edna 
Woolman  Chase,  Vogues  redoubtable  Quak- 
er editor  since  1914,  never  deigned  to  en- 
ter her  art  department.  Jolting  the  sleepy 


"Alex  Liberman  had  an  eye,  a  sense  of  elegance,  an  absolutely  wonderful  sense  of  quality.7' 


other  Russian  acquaintance,  Tatiana  du 
Plessix,  to  dinner.  A  brusque,  lanky,  poetry- 
spouting  "cross  between  Marlene  Dietrich 
and  a  Tartar  tribeswoman"  (to  quote  one 
80s  magazine  article),  Tatiana  was  the 
niece  of  Alexander  Iacovleff,  wife  of  a 
French  diplomat,  mother  of  a  small  daugh- 
ter, and  a  likely  cause  of  the  suicide  of 
Vladimir  Mayakovski,  poet  laureate  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  (She  had  rejected 
Mayakovski  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
society  marriage  to  the  French  aristocrat 
Bertrand  du  Plessix.)  "I  was  dazzled  with 
her,"  AJex  said,  recalling  the  moment  Cu- 
pid's arrow  hit  its  mark.  "I  knew,  and  I'm 
sure  Tatiana  knew,  that  this  was  for  life." 
Tatiana's  husband,  who  had  organized  the 
first  air-force  squadron  for  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  was  shot  down  in  1940,  making 
him  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  Resis- 
tance. As  his  widow,  Tatiana  was  no  safer 
in  wartime  France  than  Alex  was  as  a  Jew. 


Simon  Liberman,  already  ensconced  with 
Henriette  in  a  New  York  City  penthouse 
at  4  East  64th  Street,  arranged  for  them 
to  leave  France  for  the  U.S. 

Tatiana,  her  10-year-old  daughter,  Fran- 
cine,  and  Alex  arrived  in  New  York  in 
January  1941,  and  acclimated  themselves 
rapidly  to  their  new  home.  Shortly  after 
her  disembarkment,  Tatiana,  who  styled 
herself  the  Comtesse  du  Plessix,  began 
designing  hats  at  Henri  Bendel.  Just  one 
year  later  she  was  presiding  over  her  own 
millinery  salon  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  she  remained  through  the  early  60s. 

1  lex's  earliest  movements  in  the  U.S. 
[1  were  just  slightly  less  surefooted.  A 
/ 1  former  Vu  colleague  had  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
most  revered  art  director  in  town,  Alexey 
Brodovitch  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  But  Bro- 
dovitch  summarily  rejected  both  Liber- 


periodical  to  life,  Liberman  bled  images- 
some  of  them  now  in  color— to  the  edge 
of  pages  and  made  them  flow  with  a  ki 
netic  vigor.  "I  hate  white  space,"  he  said, 
"I  hate  clean."  Championing  "anti-design,' 
he  cribbed  typefaces  from  tabloids  anc 
smeared  copy  across  pictures;  one  employ- 
ee remembers  Liberman  exhorting  her  tc 
infuse  her  pages  with  "un  peu  plus  de  bra 
lalile."  Exhilarated  as  only  an  immigrant 
can  be  by  New  York,  Liberman  brought  to 
Vogue  the  "variety,  surprise,  contrast,  pace" 
of  the  city  itself. 

In  a  masterstroke,  Liberman  discovered 
and  cultivated  the  one  photographer  who 
could  most  eloquently  incarnate  his  ideal 
of  gritty  beauty.  Irving  Penn,  then  the  art 
director  of  Saks,  asked  Liberman  if  he 
would  like  to  take  over  his  job.  Penn  was 
quitting  Saks,  he  explained,  in  order  to 
paint  for  a  year  in  Mexico.  Liberman  de- 
clined, but  in  1943  when  Penn  returned, 
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(In.-  Vogue  art  director  took  on  the  painter 
manque  as  his  assistant.  Frustrated,  Perm 
admitted  to  Liberman  after  a  short  time 
that  not  one  Vogue  photographer  had  fol- 
lowed any  of  his  cover  suggestions.  Li- 
berman replied,  "Win  don't  you  take  the 
picture  yourself?"  Reborn  as  a  photogra- 
pher, Perm  "brought  modernity  to  Vogue," 
Liberman  said.  His  eool.  incisive  pictures, 
with  their  tumbling  cigarette  ashes,  over- 
ripe fruit,  drooping  flowers,  and  willing 
mannequins  destroyed  for  good  the  Vogue 
legacy  o\'  airless  artificiality,  and  instead 
embraced,  Liberman  stated,  "the  imper- 
fection of  actual  life." 

Liberman  also  hired  for  Vogue's  art  de- 
partment Priscilla  Peck,  the  woman  who 
had  replaced  Penn  at  Saks.  A  chic,  in- 
tellectual lesbian  and  good  friend  of  Bet- 
ty Parsons  the  dealer  whose  pioneering 
Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Clyf- 
ford  Still  shows  are  the  stuff  of  art-history 
legend    Peck  introduced  Liberman  to  Ab- 


stract Expressionism,  made  him  conversant 
with  modern-art  theory,  and  in  the  mid- 
1940s  inspired  him  to  resume  painting. 
Converting  the  library  of  his  Last  70th 
Street  town  house  into  a  studio  and 
rejecting  the  prevailing  style  of  painterly 
abstraction-  he  began  to  produce  hard- 
edged,  geometric  studies  of  circles,  his 
motif  of  choice  for  13  years.  "The  circle," 
he  explained,  "is  the  symbol  of  totality 
and  perfection." 

Though  his  paintings  of  this  period, 
which  anticipated  by  more  than  a  decade 
the  impersonal,  repetitive  forms  of  Mini- 
malism, did  not  at  first  earn  much  recog- 
nition, they  imparted  to  him  a  veneer  of 
supercilious  detachment  that  suited  him 
in  his  expanding  role  as  Conde  Nast  pa- 
sha. "In  a  curious  way  I  felt  myself  supe- 
rior to  everybody  I  was  dealing  with  and 
to  everything  that  I  was  doing. . .  ,  because 
I  felt  that  I  was  an  artist,"  Liberman  ad- 
mitted. "This  gave  me  . . .  the  kind  of  un- 


questioning self-confidence  you  need  to 
a  good  editor  or  a  good  art  director.  I  f< 
that  if  I  chose  something  ...  it  was  rig 

because  I  chose  it." 

Far  from  disturbing  his  sense  of  sccuri' 
the  passing  of  Vogue's  mantle  from  Edi 
Chase  to  the  straitlaced  Jessica  Dav 
(who  became  editor  in  chief  in  1952),  ar 
the  acquisition  of  Conde  Nast  by  Sami 
Newhouse  in  1959,  only  served  to  consc 
date  Liberman's  power.  Nor  was  he  to  1 
enticed  away  by  the  great  Coco  Chani 
who  shortly  after  her  1954  comeback 
fered  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  d< 
lars  a  year  to  work  as  the  couture  hous< 
business  manager.  But  Chanel  made  Lib< 
man's  decision  easy  when,  during  a  prelii 
inary  meeting  in  Paris,  she  hinted  that  si 
expected  him  to  be  available  to  her 
lunch  and  dinner,  maybe  more. 

If  Chanel,  known  to  have  a  weakne 
for  Russians,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Libt 


'1  was  dazzled  with  Tatiana,"  said  Alex,  recalling  the  moment  when  Cupid  hit  his  mark 


man,  she  was  not  alone.  A  heady  am; 
gam  of  "czarist  Russia,  English  boardii 
school,  and  Cole  Porter's  New  York,'' 
called  Grace  Mirabella  (at  Vogue  fro 
1952  to  1988),  Liberman  "was  famous 
his  talent,  his  vision  . . .  and  for  his  charr 
which  was  evident  from  the  smiles  and 
tie  blushes  that  greeted  him  as  he  mac 
his  way  down  the  hallway."  Jessica  Dav 
used  to  apply  lipstick  before  speaking 
Liberman  on  the  telephone.  And,  one  ec 
tor  says,  "he  was  always  inviting  one  of  t 
to  a  semi-flirtatious  lunch." 

The  combined  attractions  of  the  Libe 
mans  proved  irresistible  to  those  who; 
society  they  sought.  Their  parties  at  tl 
East  70th  Street  town  house— decoratf 
with  little  more  than  white  paint,  grec 
plants,  and  $34  worth  of  metal  garde 
furniture  from  Macy's— "were  so  packec 
with  titled  Europeans,  writers,  artist 
models,  and  movie  stars,  fashion  publici 
Eleanor  Lambert  says,  "you  had  to  star 
nose  to  nose.  It  was  a  status  thing  to 
invited."  Another  friend  says,  "They  lik( 
Stardust  in  any  form.  You  could  alwa 
count  on  them  for  delicious  food— ai 
you  could  always  depend  on  Tatiana 
deliver  a  shocking  remark." 

Among  Liberman's  finest  virtues,  sa 
a  former  Vogue  colleague,  "is  that 
saved  us  over  and  over  again  from  vulga 
ity.  Alex  had  an  eye,  a  sense  of  eleganc 
an  absolutely  wonderful  sense  of  qualit 
He  had  infinite  sophistication.  But  Al< 
was  no  saint;  he  could  be  devious,  in 
sponsible,  capricious.  He  was  so  famoi 
for  hiring  several  people  at  once  for  tl 
same  job,  and  then  letting  them  light 
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out,  that  it  became  an  office  joke.  You 
could  avoid  Alex's  mischief  only  if  you 
wanted  nothing  from  him." 

One  individual  who  definitely  wanted 
something  from  Vogue  was  Harper's  Ba- 
zaar's longtime  fashion  editor  Diana  Vree- 
land.  When  her  boss,  Carmel  Snow,  retired 
in  1957,  the  Hearst  Corporation  chose 
Snow's  niece  Nancy  White  to  be  the  next 
editor  in  chief.  Feeling  slighted,  Vreeland 
locked  her  sights  on  Hearst's  biggest  rival 
instead,  and  Vogue  duly  hired  her  as  asso- 
ciate editor  in  1962.  Predictably,  Jessica 
Daves  and  Vreeland  clashed,  so  Daves  re- 
signed. Iva  Patcevitch  and  Perry  Ruston, 
Conde  Nast's  vice  president,  then  asked 
Liberman  to  take  charge  at  Vogue.  "I  told 
them,  i'm  a  man.  I  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  that  involved  with  fashion,"'  he 
recalled.  Instead,  Liberman  was  promoted 
to  editorial  director  of  all  five  Conde  Nast 
magazines  (Vogue,  Mademoiselle,  Glam- 
our, House  &  Garden,  and  Bride's),  and 
Vreeland  vaulted  to  the  top  of  Vogue's 
masthead. 

Liberman  admired  Vreeland's  opulent, 
oracular  vision— "She  was  a  fashion  ge- 
nius," he  said,  "if  that's  not  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms."  But  Liberman  took  great 
offense  at  the  way  she  and  her  pet 
Richard  Avedon  excluded  him  from  the 
decisions  about  covers  and  spreads  that 
had  been  his  dominion  for  20  years.  He 
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was  even  more  disturbed  by  Vreeland's 
interpretation  of  Vogue's  purpose.  To  him, 
the  magazine's  mission  was  to  ennoble 
and  enlighten  readers— this  is  why  he 
fought  so  valiantly  to  introduce  new  and 
difficult  art  into  Vogue,  even  if  that  only 
meant  sending  Cecil  Beaton  to  photo- 
graph a  model  in  front  of  Jackson  Pol- 
lock's Autumn  Rhythm  at  the  Betty  Par- 
sons Gallery.  But  Vreeland  "shocked  me," 
Liberman  recounted.  "She  said  to  me: 
'Alex,  after  all,  this  is  only  entertainment." 
Right  then  I  knew  something  was  deeply, 
deeply  wrong." 

Vogue's  mounting  financial  losses,  Li- 
berman's  almost  fraternal  bond  with  S.  I. 
Newhouse  Jr.  (soon  to  run  the  magazine 
division  of  the  family  business),  and  Vree- 
land's repeated  failure  to  heed  warnings 
about  her  profligacy  from  "the  men  up- 
stairs," as  she  called  them,  made  the  out- 
come of  their  contest  of  wills  inevitable. 
"She  should  not  have  been  made  editor  in 
chief,"  Liberman  said.  "I  didn't  have  the 
interest  or  the  strength  to  control  Diana. 
So  . . .  mea  culpa. "  Vogue's  next  editor  in 
chief,  Grace  Mirabella,  who  began  as  a 
marketing  editor  in  1952,  may  not  have 
been  a  "fashion  genius"  like  her  fanciful 
predecessor,  but  she  clearly  understood 
the  wisdom  of  deferring  to  Liberman  on 
all  matters.  However,  the  esteemed  editor- 
ial director's  attention  was  to  be  needed 


not  just  at  Vogue,  which  was  spewing  rei 
enues,  but  at  several  other  Conde  Na: 
magazines  as  well.  He  steered  Anna  Wii 
tour  to  House  &  Garden,  and  then,  in  198! 
to  Vogue  as  editor  in  chief. 

1  11  along,  Liberman  had  been  workin 
jl  in  earnest  on  his  art.  In  the  early  60: 
/ 1  just  when  the  nongestural  Minimalisi 
of  Kenneth  Noland,  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Fran 
Stella,  and  Al  Held  was  superseding  pain 
erly  abstraction  as  the  critically  sanctione 
school,  Liberman,  perversely,  did  a  styli: 
tic  volte-face.  First  his  circles  blurred  an 
opened  like  exploding  spores,  then  vai 
ished  altogether.  In  their  place,  aroun 
1967,  came  atmospheric,  levitating  trial 
gles,  whose  apexes  always  pointed  dowt 
ward  but  whose  spreading  sides  ascende 
upward— implying,  Liberman  felt,  the  "el( 
vation  of  the  spirit  into  realms  beyond  th 
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MIXED  MEDIA 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Liberman  in  his 
Long  Island  studio,  1944,  by  Penn;  at  the 
opening  of  his  first  show  at  the  Betty  Parson 
Gallery  with  Salvador  Dali,  April  1960; 
Liberman's  Light  XI  (1962),  from  the  Hirshhi 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden;  Penn's  porta 
of  Alexander  and  Melinda  Liberman,  1993; 
On  High  (1977),  Federal  Plaza,  New  Haven; 
Liberman  with  Barnett  Newman  at  the  openir 
of  his  1963  Parsons  Gallery  show. 
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material."  These  winglike,  floating  wedges 
then  gave  way  to  fluid,  ectoplasmic  action 
paintings,  perhaps  an  echo  of  his  new 
friendships  with  Robert  Motherwell  and 

Helen  liankentlialei.  whom  he  had  met 
through  Tatiana's  son-in-law,  the  painter 
Cleve  Gray. 

Liberman  also  speculated  that  "maybe 
my  paintings  have  become  freer  because 
of  my  work  in  sculpture."  In  1968  he 
bought  a  house  next  to  Cleve  Gray  and 
Kraneine  du  Plessix  Ciray  (now  a  writer) 
in  Warren,  Connecticut,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sprawling,  pastoral  land- 
scape he  began  constructing  enormous 
scrap-metal  sculptures,  more  than  50  feet 
tall.  These  herculean  undertakings  sup- 
plied precisely  the  physical  and  emotional 
release  Liberman  needed  from  his  maga- 
zine work.  After  weekends  spent  blowing 
up  boilers,  twisting  industrial  pipes,  and 
hoisting  gas  tanks,  "when  I  came  in  Mon- 
day morning  after  having  manipulated 
enormous  things  in  an  open  field,  a  mag- 
azine page  was  like  a  little  toy,"  he  said. 

Even  while  his  role  as  Conde  Nast's 
supreme  eminence  grise  was  bringing  him 
unanticipated  financial  rewards  (nearly  a 
million  dollars  a  year  by  the  late  70s), 
Liberman  increasingly  doubted  himself  as 
an  artist.  He  remained  convinced  that  the 
New  York  art  establishment  would  never 
take  his  work  seriously  as  long  as  the  rar- 
efied odor  of  glossy  magazines  and  the 
beau  monde  clung  to  his  person.  Liber- 
man's  gnawing  fear,  almost  quaint  in  to- 
day's cultural  climate,  that  the  means  by 
which  he  earned  his  livelihood  would 
somehow  contaminate  his  artistic  soul  cu- 
riously reflected  his  mother's  distaste  for 
all  his  professional  activities  which  fell  out- 
side the  sphere  of  pure  art.  "My  mother 
had  decided  that  I  would  be  a  painter," 
he  said.  "And  toward  the  end  of  her  life 
she  kept  writing  me  long  letters  of  re- 


proach. I  had  a  mission  that  I  was  not  ful- 
filling, wasting  my  creative  energies  on  mag- 
azines. However  painful,  this  kept  the  spark 
of  an  artistic  ideal  alive  in  me." 

Iiberman's  sculpture  was  in  fact  in  such 
demand  throughout  the  70s  and  80s 
that  he  received  more  than  40  com- 
missions, for  fees  of  up  to  $350,000— 
probably  making  him  the  era's  most  pro- 
ductive public  artist.  Even  so,  in  1995,  af- 
ter his  book  of  photographs  Then  was 
published,  Liberman  confessed  to  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter,  "I  don't  think  I 
had  that  fire  for  art.  It  was  a  smoldering 
fire  not  a  raging  one."  Those  pilgrimages 
to  artists'  ateliers,  so  diligently  observed  in 
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Liberman  hoped  his  artwork  would  be  as  eternal  as  his  editorial  work  was  ephemeral. 


The  Artist  in  His  Studio,  had  taught  Li- 
berman that  he  and  Tatiana  would  never 
want  to  exchange  their  creature  comforts 
for  the  mean  and  lonely  conditions  from 
which  transcendent  art  so  often  arises. 
He  liked  to  quote  Leger:  "Either  a  good 
life  and  lousy  work,  or  good  work  and  a 
lousy  life." 

Without  doubt,  Liberman  had  a  good 
life— he  had  love,  his  work,  and  his  art. 
Tatiana  died  in  1991,  and  the  following 
year  he  married  her  nurse,  Melinda  Pe- 
changco,  who,  as  one  friend  says,  "saved 
his  life  over  and  over  again."  In  1994,  the 
year  Liberman  retired  from  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  the  couple  moved  to  Miami. 
The  New  York  Times,  reporting  on  Liber- 


man's  retirement  and  James  Truman's  ai 
cession  to  his  post,  observed  that  he 
done  more  than  any  editor  "to  change  t 
look  of  American  magazines." 

In  a  rare  and  buoyant  moment  of  arti; 
tic  self-confidence,  occasioned  by  the  19 
unveiling  of  six  gargantuan  red-lacquere 
steel  sculptures  at  New  York's  Hamma 
skjold  Plaza,  on  Second  Avenue  and  47t 
Street,  Liberman  proclaimed,  "It's  no 
sense  to  say  you  are  spread  thin  if  yo 
do  many  things.  It  gives  you  the  chanc 
to  live  more  lives."  Having  just  ended  hi 
final  one,  Alexander  Liberman,  who  die 
on  November  19,  1999,  at  the  age  of  8' 
has  at  last  attained  his  wish  to  pass  int 
"a  certain  cultural  eternity."  I 
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♦  1-888-SO-LUCKY^ 


Name  and  occupation:  Freddie  Prinze  Jr..  actor.  Age:  23. 
Provenance:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Established  his  teen- 
heartthrob  Status  with:  She's  All  Thai,  with  Rachael  Leigh  Cook. 
■dnd  I  Know  What  You  Did  Last  Summer  (as  well  as  the  sequel, 
1  Still  Know  What  You  Did  Last  Summer),  starring  Jennifer 
Love  Hewitt.  Now  taking  a  mature  turn  in:  Down  to  You,  with  Selma 
Blair  and  Julia  Stiles,  and  Head  over  Heels,  with  Monica 
Potter.  Prinze's  Hollywood  roots:  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  comedian 
Freddie  Prinze  (star  ofChico  and  the  Man).  What  that  legacy, 
if  Prinze  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  won't  earn  him: "  I  "m  not  trying  to  he 
my  old  man.  I've  gotten  sitcom  scripts  that  literally  read 
Chico  and  the  Man:  The  Sequel,  and.  like.  I'm  not  that  guy.'" 
Your  struggling-actor  years  could  be  titled  "From  the  Fight  Club  to  the  Price 
Club":  "When  I  was  younger  I  wanted  to  be  the  middleweight 
boxing  champ  of  the  world.  Acting  only  came  around  when  we 
didn't  have  any  mone\  and  I  knew  I  didn't  want  to  work  at 
the  Price  Club  lor  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  only  thing  I  was  even 
mediocre  at.  at  the  time,  was  acting.  So  I  moved  to  Los  Angeles." 
Now  that  you  are  putting  your  teen-icon  years  behind  you,  is  there  any 
character  you  aspire  to  play?  "My  dream  is  to  play  Spider-Man 
or  a  superhero  like  that.  I  learned  how  to  read  reading 
comic  books.  LiieralK  m\  whole  lite  is  cartoons  and  comic- 


books, so  that's  kind  of  my  dream. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Chuck  Close  in  his  lower- 
Manhattan  studio,  by  David 
Seidner,  1993;  vintage 
travel  brochures;  the  Buck  Rogers 
Liquid  Helium  Water  Pistol, 
1936;  the  Bible,  in  box-set  form; 
a  blonde  has  more  fun 
at  a  Southend  fair,  Essex, 
England,  1938. 


anking  on  a  little  Y2Kraziness?  Sock  away  some  books  with  the  Spaghet- 
tis, Stoli,  and  Nina  Simone  records.  The  Renaissance's  greatest  mystic  was  also  a 
flamboyant  social  reformer,  prone  to  fits  of  religious  ecstasy  so  powerful  as  to  seem 
erotic.  CATHLEEN  MEDWICK'S  Teresa  of  Avila  (Knopf)  is  the  swoony  biography  of 
the  saint  I'd  most  like  to  hold  my  hand  during  a  worldwide  blackout. 

Also  this  month:  The  late  portraitist  DAVID  SEIDNER  glorifies  the  sacred  work- 
spaces of  artists  such  as  Cindy  Sherman,  Jasper  Johns,  and  Francesco  Clemente  in 
Artists  at  Work  (Rizzoli).  Burb-ophiles  ROSALYN  BAXANDALL  and  ELIZABETH 
EWEN'S  Picture  Windows  (Basic  Books)  chronicles  how  suburbia  sprawled,  proving  to 
be  a  hothouse  for  scores  of  disaffected  artistic  types  and  mopey  teens.  Frank  O.  Gehry 
(D.A.P.)  is  a  blueprint  of  the  great  American  architect's  lifework  and  singular  mind. 
In  On  the  Rez  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux)  IAN  FRAZIER  gives  an  in-depth  profile  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indians  and  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Lawyer  DONALD 
FRIEDMAN  crosses  over  to  the  darker  side  with  his  first  novel,  TJie  Hand  Before  the  Eye 
(Mid-List  Press).  In  the  Gloaming  (Simon  &  Schuster)  collects  the  piercing  and  expert- 
ly wrought  stories  of  ALICE  ELLIOT  DARK.  EUGENE  METCALF  and  FRANK  MARESCAS 
Ray  Gun  (Fotofolio)  reveals  a  glittering  arsenal  of  rocket  pistols  and  space- 
cowboy  gimcracks  for  all  you  fledgling  Buckaroo  Banzais  and  Spocks.  The 
letters  of  HAROLD  ROSS,  the  sanctified  founder  and  editor  of  _ 
The  New  Yorker,  are  compiled  in  Letters  from  the  Editor 
(Modern  Library),  edited  by  THOMAS  KUNKEL.  In  Listener 
in  the  Snow  (Teachers  &  Writers)  poet  MARK  STATMAN'S  artful  and 
wise  essays  guide  those  who  choose  the  path  of  practicing  poetry.  Mi- 
chael Bolton  immortalized  the  mud  flap;  now  MARK  LARSON  and 
BARNEY  HOSKYNS  wallow  in  the  glory  that  is  the  "hairstyle  of  the  gods"  in 
Tire  Mullet  (Bloomsbury).  JOHN  MARGOLIES  and  ERIC  BAKER'S  See  the  USA  (Chron-  ^ 
icle)  recounts  the  nation's  history  through  over-the-top  travel  brochures.  BARNABY 
CONRAD  III  traces  the  roots  of  blonde  mythology  from  Harlow  to  Monroe  in  The 
Blonde  (Chronicle),  an  illustrated  history  of  the  Golden  Era.  From  Jesus'  mouth  to 
Bono's  ear:  Grove  Press  introduces  12  books  of  the  Bible  radically  repackaged  into  The 
Pocket  Canons  with  intros  by  writers  such  as  Fay  Weldon,  Barry  Hannah,  and  U2's 
Bono.  A  young  woman  comes  of  age  in  the  wake  of  her  mother's  suicide  in  STACEY 
D'ERASMO'S  lovely  debut  novel,  Tea  (Algonquin).  PHILIP  ZIEGLER  gives  the  gift  of  Os- 
bert  Sitwell  (Knopf),  a  rollicking  biography  of  the  renowned  poet,  novelist,  essayist,  and 
eccentric  extraordinaire,  and  arguably  the  most  enchanting  name  in  this  column.  Forget 
the  Six  Degrees  of  Kevin  Bacon:  DEVON  JACKSON'S  Conspiranoia!  (Plume)  unmasks 
the  vast  and  sticky  web  of  conspiracy  that  threatens  our  very  existence!  Roswell,  Dis- 
ney, F.B.I. ,  John  Tesh  . . .  Egads,  back  into  the  bomb  shelter!  — elissa  SCHAPPE1 1 
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I  ow  to  rale  a  slot  on  model-painter-actress  Anh  Duong's  speed 
I  dial'.'  Perhaps  the  trick  is  to  wear  as  many  hats.  It  seems  to  have 
I  worked  for  Paul  Meleschnig,  Duong's  ex-trainer-photographer-some- 
■*.Hiime  studio  assistant,  whose  home  and  cell-phone  numbers  are  as 
^      -±M  signed  Nos.  3  and  8,  respectively,  on  the  directory  of  her  home 
*         ^H phone  in  Manhattan's  West  Village.  So  too  with  Peter  McGough, 
painter- photographer-best  friend  ("He  enjoys  talking  about  himself  as  much  as  I 
do,"  says  Duong),  who  rates  No.  1  in  her  lineup.  Or  you  could  be  born  a  relative 
like  sister  Kim  (No.  4)  and  inherit  the  same  almond-shaped  eyes  and  high  cheek 
bones  that  get  the  Spanish-Vietnamese  Duong  forever  likened  to  a  Picasso  or  a 
Modigliani  (and  caught  the  attention  of  artist  Julian  Schnabel,  with  whom  she  lived  for 
four  years).  Does  she  tire  of  being  compared  to  famous  works  of  art?  No,  she's  flat- 
tered. Want  to  check  out  the  resemblance  yourself?  Duong's  Cubist  good  looks  can  be 
viewed  at  Jerome  de  Noirmont  (No.  6),  the  Parisian  art  gallery  where  she  showed  55  self- 
portraits  last  spring,  while  acting  in  her  latest  film,  Only  You,  directed  by  Laetitia  Masson. 
Busy  gal.  But  not  too  busy  to  gab  with  V.F.  contributing  editor  Anne  McNally  (No.  2)  on 
a  daily  basis.  About  what?  What  else?  Men  and  clothes.  "All  my  friends  are  single,  so 
there's  a  lot  to  talk  about."  Still,  if  it's  tried-and-true  advice  Duong  is  af- 
ter, she  hits  No.  7  for  Bruce  and  Regena  Thomashauer,  founders  of  Rela- 
tionship Technologies,  personal  coaches  "on  how  to  have  more  fun  and 
pleasure  in  life."  But  if  all  else  fails  and  you  still  haven't  made  the  speed- 
dial  cut,  you  might  find  yourself  in  excellent  company,  alongside  Duong's 
mysterious  new  man.  Says  Duong,  "There's  a  lot  of  excitement  in  dialing 
the  number  of  your  lover."  —HELEN  schulman 
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Tom  Green 

host,  MTV's 
The  Tom  Green  Show 


Mystery  at  Devil's  Paw, 

by  Franklin  W.  Dixon 

(Price  Stem  Sloan).  "The  Hardy 

Boys  series  is  really  good. 

I'm  reading  this  one  now  for 

the  fifth  time.  I  love  the 

cover  because  of  the  picture  of  the 

Devil's  Paw  mountain. " 


Ricky  Jay 

magician,  actor,  Magnolia 

Special  Cases: 

Natural  Anomalies 

and  Historical 

Monsters, 

by  Rosamond  Wolff  Purcell 

(Chronicle). 

"Perceptive  thoughts 

and  fabulous  photographs 

of  a  personal  and 

provocative  cabinet  of 

curiosities." 


David  Sachet 

actor,  Broadway's  Amadcus 

Post  Captain, 

by  Patrick  0' Brian 

(Nor/on). 

"0' Brian's  19th-century 

sea  stories  are  masterpieces. 

I  would  love  there  to  be 

a  series,  and  I  would  want 

to  play  Ma/urin." 
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Here's  the  Story 


Florence  Henderson's  very  un-Brady  comeback 


fter  finding  TV  fame  on  Today  in  1959,  Florence  Hen- 
derson went  on  to  play  the  quintessential  American 
mom  on  the  hit  70s  show  The  Brady  Bunch.  Now,  as 
co-host  of  the  new  Later  Today,  Henderson,  at  65,  has 
come  full  circle,  george  wayne  catches  up  with  Hen- 
derson to  discuss  her  amazing  self-preservation  tech- 
niques and  the  world's  obsession  with  all  things  Brady. 


George  Wayne:  You  say  you  are  65.  Shirley  Jones  is  what,  75? 
Florence  Henderson:  No,  Shirley  Jones  is  65  or  66. 
G.W.  O.K.,  so  you're  both  the  same  age,  and  have 
been  rivals  for  all  those  years. 
F.H.  Our  careers  have  paralleled  each  other,  and 
we  have  been  friends  all  these  years.  It's  odd.  I 
screen-tested  for  Oklahoma!,  and  1  didn't  get  that. 
But  then  I  got  the  starring  role  on  Broadway  in 
Fanny. 

G.W.  And  now,  my  God,  it's  been  for  30  years  that 
you've  been  milking  The  Brady  Bunch/ 
F.H.  You  know  what,  George?  I  was  ready 
to  let  her  go.  But  people  will  not  let 
that  show  go. 

G.W.  Why  do  you  think  they  won't 
let  you  give  up  Carol  Brady? 
F.H.  I  think  it's  because  the  show 
is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
It  had  a  little  moral  message  to  it. 
G.W.  Well,  now  we  must  talk  about 
Later  Today.  /  think  that  the  chem- 
istry on  this  show  is  lacking.  Is  this 
morning  show  of  yours  supposed 
to  be  a  kitchen-klatsch  version  of 
The  View? 

F.H.  Well,  that's  an  interesting  way 
of  putting  it.  I  think  we  do  more  in- 
formation segments.  We  don't  just 
sit  around  the  couch  talking  all  at 
the  same  time. 

G.W.  Well,  work  on  the  chemistry  for 
me,  Florence. 

F.H.  I  thank  you  for  that— we  are. 
G.W.  Because  the  Delta  Burke  look-alike 
fJodi  ApplegateJ  is  gritting  her  teeth,  having 
to  share  the  stage  with  the  two  of  you.  The 
Halle  Berry  look-alike  fAsha  Blake]  must  be 
screaming  at  her  agent,  "This  isn't  Dateline.  Get 
me  off  this  show!" 

F.H.  Well  . . .  George,  I'm  surprised  you  don't 
have  a  talk  show! 
G.W.  I've  been  told  that. 
F.H.  Well,  maybe  you  will  come  on  our 
show  one  day. 


G.W.  /  wouldn't  say  no  to  that  notion.  When  was  the  last  time 

Flo  visited  her  hometown  of  Dale,  Indiana? 

F.H.  Last  year  for  a  family  reunion. 

G.W.  Wltat  nickname  does  your  family  call  you? 

F.H.  They  call  me  Florency.  And  I  like  to  work  out,  so  some 

of  my  friends  call  me  Flo-Ho. 

G.W.  So  you  do  work  out?  I  was  wondering,  because 
~^^   you  are  one  flawless  fossil! 

3JL      F.H.  Oh,  I  like  that!  Flawless  fossil! 

G.W.  Well,  you  must  have  had  a  bit  of  surgery— 
a  little  touch-up. 

F.H.  Look  at  how  you  slipped  that  in  there! 
G.W.  It's  a  given!  Who  hasn't  had  it  done? 
F.H.  Well,  when  you're  ready  to  have  a  little 
work  done,  give  me  a  call,  George.  Do  you 
work  out? 
G.W.  Definitely.  The  only  problem  is,  I  ended  up 
having  an  affair  with  my  trainer  and  he  had  a  girl- 
friend on  top  of  it. 

F.H.  Well,  mine  is  purely  professional. 
G.W.  Why  is  there  that  Hollywood  rumor 
that  Flo-Ho  had  an  affair  with  her  TV 
son  Greg  Brady? 

F.H.  Oh,  please!  Because  it  sold  a 
lot  of  books  for  Greg  Brady,  for 
Barry  Williams. 
G.W.  Do  you  still  talk  to  him? 
F.H.  Sure,  I  talk  to  all  the  kids, 
especially  Susan  Olsen  [Cindy], 
Chris  Knight  [Peter],  and  Mike 
Lookinland  [Bobby].  Ann  B.  Davis 
[Alice]  is  a  dear  friend.  I  don't  talk 
to  Marcia  and  Jan  that  much. 
G.W.  Why? 

F.H.  I  don't  know,  to  tell  the  truth. 
G.W.  Nothing  really  went  on  between 
you  and  Greg? 
F.H.  Nothing  really  went  on. 
G.W.  You  wouldn't  lie  to  me? 
F.H.  I  would  not  lie  to  you. 
G.W.  Well,  this  must  be  one  like 
that  gerbil  rumor. 
F.H.  People  would  love  to  believe 
those  things.  They  get  disappointed 
when  it's  not  true. 

G.W.  Do  people  ask  you  that  question 
all  the  time'.' 

F.H.  It's  one  of  the  most  asked  questions. 
G.W.  And  it  drives  you  nuts 
F.H.  No,  it  doesn't.  Why  get  uptight  or  an- 
gry about  it?  You  just  answer  it  honestly, 
and  go  on  to  the  next  one. 
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Billy  Wilder 

and  Lew  and  Edie 
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Kate  Hudson 
and  Tom  Ford 


Mick  Jagger  and 
Cameron  Crowe 
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Curtis  Hanson  and  Sherry  Lansing 
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Renee  Zellweger 


SOMETHING    WILDER 

ollywood  feted  its  master  when  Van/-  I 
ty  Fair  celebrated  Billy  Wilder  at  the  Billy  Wil 
launch  party  for  Cameron  Crowe's  Shirley 
book  Conversations  with  Wilder.  The 
93-year-old  Wilder  and  his  wife,  Au- 
drey, held  court  at  Mortons'  rear  ban- 
quette, where  custom  tablecloths  featured  original  movie-poster 
art  from  some  of  Wilder's  greatest  films,  including  Some  Like  It  Hot, 
The  Seven  Year  Itch,  Double  Indemnity,  and  Sunset  Boulevard.  Al- 
though Wilder  shied  away  from  Crowe's  offer  to  appear  in  Jerry 
Maguire,  he  was  certainly  ready  for  his  literary  close-up,  receiv- 
ing, with  typical  aplomb,  his  famous  fans,  among  them:  Mick 
Jagger,  Tom  Ford,  Edie  and  Lew  Wasserman,  Cyd  Charisse,  Betsy 
Bloomingdale,  Angie  Dickinson,  Renee  Zellweger,  Steve  Martin, 
Selma  Blair,  and  Kate  Hudson.  Guests  swung  to  the  music  of  a  fel- 
low reveler,  the  legendary  Artie  Shaw,  while  Shirley  MacLaine  i4fA  ' 
and  Jack  Lemmon  watched  scenes  from  The  Apartment  and  Irma 
la  Douce  flash  on  the  dining  room's  back  wall.  "Shirley  called  the    ^0 

next  day,"  Crowe  said,  "to  thank  me  for  reuniting  her  with 

Artie  Shaw  and 
Billy  and  Jack."  -SIOBHAN  MCDEVITT  JonVoight 

erort  Crowe,  Billy  Wilder,  Shirlev  MacLaine.  and  J6ck  Lemmon 


Billy  Wilder  and 
Shirley  MacLaine 
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Shopping 


Free  Access 


AltaVista  Shopping.com  has  a 
purpose  on  the  Internet.  And  that's 
to  give  you  a  smarter  way  to  shop. 

Let's  say  you  urgently  need  a 
camcorder-we  can  solve  that  right 
away.  But  you  can  also  compare 
camcorders  side  by  side,  and  even 
compare  the  very  features  you  are 
interested  in. 

We  will  tell  you  where  to  find  the 
best  price.  And  we  can  direct  you 
to  both  online  sites  and  local  stores. 
For  your  shopping  enlightenment 
we  have  reviews  of  products  by  both 
consumer  editors  and  shoppers 
such  as  yourself. 

As  you  can  see  we  have  put  a 
tremendous  amount  of  thought  into 
helping  you  make  the  right  decision. 
And  that's  because  we  are  fanatics 
about  giving  you  answers.  In  this 
case,  answers  about  shopping  for 
everything  from  electronics  to  music. 

AltaVista  Shopping.com  is  here 
for  you,  crisis  or  no  crisis.  Stop  by. 
Shop  smarter. 


smart  is  beautiful 


altavista.com 
shopping.com 
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CANDID  CAM  IRON 

Although  she's  known  as 

a  wide-eyed,  accessible 

;iiy's  gal.  Cameron  Diaz 

is  quick  to  express  her 

creeping  mistrust  of  the 

Hollywood  P.R.  machine. 

Photographed  in  Paris 

on  October  7.  1999. 
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Ton  Diaz  has  captivated 

the  men  of  America,  including 

the  latest  in  a  string  of  besotted  directors. 

Oliver  Stone,  for  whom  she's  starring  in 

the  forthcoming  football  movie.  Any  Given  Sunday. 

Exploring  Diaz's  innate  passion  for  the  Gnv  Life. 

EVGENIA  PERETZ  discovers  that  the  star's 

runaway  success — which  reached  warp  speed 

after  There's  Something  About  Mary 

and  was  accelerated  by  the  independent  hit 

Being  John  Malkovich — is  actually 

cramping  her  style 


:; :- 


Diaz  is  doing  everything  she  can  to  hide. 
First  there's  the  hair.  Normally,  it's  sun- 
kissed,  California  blond— her  natural  color. 
Today,  in  step  with  the  latest  Hollywood 
beauty  trend— natural  blondes  going  bru- 
nette—it's dark  brown  and  thrown  into  a 
ponytail.  Then  there's  the  table  ("The  one 
at  the  back,  please")  at  Jerry's,  a  perenni- 
ally unpretentious  restaurant  in  Manhat- 
tan's SoHo  district.  Finally,  there's  the 
particular  direction  she'd  like  to  face:  the 
bathroom.  Unfortunately,  within  moments, 
a  man  exits  the  men's  room  and,  in  a  go- 
Yankees  Bronx  accent,  tells  her  how  moved 
he  was  by  her  work  in  There's  Something 
About  Mary.  Foiled,  Diaz  decides  to  make 
his  day:  she  flashes  her  saucer-size  smile, 
thanks  him  as  if  she  had  never  been  com- 
plimented before,  and  settles  in  for  break- 
fast. "I'll  have  a  Coke  and  flat  water,"  she 
tells  a  hopelessly  excited  waiter.  "Can  you 
make  sure  there's  no  gas  in  the  water?  If 
there's  gas  in  the  water,  I'll  get  gas." 

It's  the  kind  of  brutally  frank  request 
which  might  have  been  made  by  Mary, 
Diaz's  famous  character  in  Tliere's  Some- 
thing About  Mary,  the  Farrelly  brothers' 
1998  feel-good  gross-out  movie,  which 
turned  Diaz  into  the  tweety  man-killer  she 
is  today.  After  all,  what  man  can  forget 
Mary's  invention  of  the  homespun  hair 
gel?  Or  her  expressed  desire  to  eat  more 
"meats  on  sticks"?  And  what  armchair 
quarterback  didn't  mist  up  when  Mary 
ended  a  date  with  the  cheerful  invitation 
"Wanna  go  upstairs  and  watch  Sports- 
Centef.V  An  orthopedic  surgeon  with  a 
penchant  for  getting  undressed  in  front 
of  an  open  window,  Diaz,  as  Mary,  became 
what  every  guy  wanted:  a  fabulous-looking 
jock  who'd  rather  have  sex  with  Ben  Stiller 
than  Brett  Favre. 

What's  more,  it  seemed  as  if  Diaz  didn't 
have  to  lift  a  finger  to  become  a  frat-house 
goddess.  "She  almost  seems  like  she  is  that 
person,"  says  Bobby  Farrelly,  who  confess- 


es that  Ins  wife  has  had  it  up  to  here  with 
that  line.  The  frilly,  boheniian  ensemble 
she's  wearing  today  black  pants  and  a 
delicate  camisole  isn't  fooling  anybody. 
Here  is  a  girl  who  played  with  snakes,  at- 
tended Van  Halen  concerts  with  her  mom, 
followed  both  Los  Angeles  football  teams 
the  Raiders  and  the  Rams  and  pounded 
the  neighborhood  boys  when  they  called 
her  "Skeleton"  The  gravity-defying  body 
she  was  eventually  shackled  with  didn't 
help  matters.  Today,  at  27,  Diaz  revels  in 
anything  remotely  smelly  and/or  sweaty: 
cigars,  poker  games,  car  racing,  basket- 
ball, and,  according  to  those  who  know 
her,  downing  shots.  To  Diaz,  yoga  seems 
like  a  joke,  and  working  out  just  to  get  a 
better  body  is  for  prisses:  "It's  so  bor- 
ing," says  Diaz.  Her  face  may  resemble 
Ellen  Barkin's,  but  her  soul  resembles 
Keyshawn  Johnson's. 

No  surprise,  then,  that  Oliver  Stone 
cast  Diaz  as  the  female  lead  in  his  new 
film,  Any  Given  Sunday  about  the  spirit- 
crushing  corporatization  of  the  N.F.L.  By 
Diaz's  account,  the  director  fell  for  her  at 
a  1998  Golden  Globe  party,  specifically 
because  of  the  hermaphroditic  outfit  she 
wore  that  night— a  skirt  she'd  picked  up  at 
a  swap  meet  worn  over  a  pair  of  pants. 
"He  thought  I  was  really  tough  or  some- 
thing like  that,"  Diaz  says  with  a  typical, 
slightly  embarrassed  giggle.  According  to 
Stone,  however,  "I  was  knocked  out  by 
her."  Indeed,  while  Stone  has  his  own  ideas 
about  virtually  everything,  he  follows  the 
party  line  on  Diaz.  The  more  time  he's 
given  to  think  about  her,  the  more  lost  in 
Cameronland  he  gets:  "She's  so  beautifully 

dressed. ...  I  just  love  watching  her 

Like  every  director,  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
in  some  way." 

To  hear  Diaz  tell  it,  however,  you'd  think 
she  let  the  whole  team  down.  Centered  on 
an  embattled  football  franchise  called  the 
Miami  Sharks,  Any  Given  Sunday  pits  the 
noble  coach,  a  Vince  LombardHnspired 
Al  Pacino,  against  Diaz,  the  mercenary 
young  owner  who,  as  Diaz  puts  it,  "is 
looking  for  the  next  quarterback  that  she 
can  put  on  the  cover  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
that  she  can  sell  to  do  the  underwear 
campaigns,  or  the  soda-pop  campaigns." 
Basically,  she  adds,  "I  felt  like  I  had  no 
idea  what  I  was  doing  when  it  came 
down  to  it."  For  starters,  she  knew  that 
playing  the  role  of  a  steely  sellout  would 
require  more  than  her  patented  Mary 
charm.  "I  didn't  know  where  she  was  com- 
ing from,  because  I  don't  have  that  sort 
of  drive,"  she  says.  "I  don't  have  that 
want  to  be  No.  1."  The  prospect  of  work- 
ing with  Pacino  only  compounded  her 
fear  that  she  was  out  of  her  depth.  "It 


was  completely  terrifying,"  says  Diaz 
calling  her  first  script  reading  with  the 
endary  actor.  "I  was  thinking,  What  t 
f— ?  What  am  I  doing'.'" 

Her  angst  was  palpable.  "She  felt  li 
she  blew  the  first  day,"  says  Stone,  who 
members  how  he  sat  with  Diaz,  urgi 
her  to  concentrate  in  a  scene  that  h 
her  arguing  with  her  excitable  co-star.  "S 
was  so  furious  with  herself,"  he  says.  "S 
was  really  upset."  But  like  any  love-stru 
bachelor,  Stone  found  her  weaknesses  til 
laling.  "She  carries  a  lot  of  insecurity  wi 
her,  which  is  what  gives  her  vim  and  v 
or,"  Stone  claims.  "You  can't  have  an  i 
tress  who's  bland.  She  has  a  lot  of  pepp 
in  her!" 

And  yet,  even  with  all  that  vim,  vig( 
and  pepper— the  whole  emotional  spi 
rack— Diaz  seems  somehow  ill  at  eas 
even  unworthy,  as  if  one  day  soon  she 
be  found  out.  Diaz  is  game  for  just  abo 
everything,  except  talking  about  herse 
She  says  she  doesn't  read  celebrity  pr 
files— "It's  complete  bullshit"— and  si 
participates  in  them  only  grudgingl 
"It's  like  self-examination,"  says  Dia 
shifting  around  as  if  there  were  pins 
her  seat.  "It  just  opens  the  door  for  ; 
that  . . .  ridicule."  Having  received  not 
ing  but  adulation  from  everyone  wh 
knows  her,  and  with  a  reputation  that 
never  been  marred  by  drugs,  man  stea 
ing,  or  unseemly  on-set  antics,  Diaz  he 
never  been  called  ridiculous.  Whic 
prompts  the  question,  What,  exactly, 
she  running  from? 


The  story  of  Camera 
Diaz  begins  in  Lon 
Beach,  California,  th 
middle-class  navs 
town  just  south  of  Lc 
Angeles,  home  to  th 
Queen  Mary  ocean  lir 
er.  "It's  not  the  plac 
that  a  lot  of  peopl 
desire,"  Diaz  acknow 
edges.  But,  for  the  Diaz  family— and  the  ke 
descriptive  word  here  would  be  "loud"—: 
did  just  fine.  During  football  season,  he 
father,  Emilio,  an  oil-company  foreman  an< 
second-generation  Cuban  who  was  a  n« 
jor  Led  Zeppelin  fan,  would  wake  up  o: 
Sunday  morning  and  suddenly  screan 
"FOOOOOOTBAAAAAALLH"  (Not  sui 
prisingly,  this  gave  Diaz  some  primal  insigh 
into  the  testosterone-pumped  world  she  en 
tered  during  her  latest  film.)  Meanwhile 
the  Diaz  gals— mother  Billie,  Cameron 
and  Cameron's  older  sister,  Chimene 
would  generally  act  like  "goofs,  dorks.  an( 
freaks."  To  this  day,  when  the  family  get; 
together,  "it's  like  continued  on  paoi 
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TACKLINGHOLLYWOOD 

Diaz  was  the  perfect  actress  for 

Oliur  Stone1*  long-awaili-(l  football 

iiioxii1.   Iwr  C//IV7/  Sunday.  \Mu-u 

slu-  MM  a  kit),  her  father  bfgM  each 

fall  Sundav  with  a  sudden  cr\  nf 
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Why  bother  with  track  records  and  sound  business  plans? 

And  don't  even  think  about  revenues,  assets,  and  profits.  As  investors 

scramble  for  stakes  in  the  Internet  gold  rush,  fledgling  entrepreneurs  are 

getting  filthy  rich  simply  by  taking  their  start-ups  public, 

routinely  doubling  and  tripling  the  paper  worth  of  untried  companies 

in  24  hours.  At  the  NASDAQ  Stock  Market,  Goldman  Sachs, 

and  the  high-tech  San  Francisco  madhouse  where  yet  another  money-losing 

dot-com  races  toward  its  I. P.O.,  NINA  MUNK  explores  the  surreal, 

get-rich-qnick  terrain  of  what  may  be  the  greatest  speculative 

craze  since  the  1630s  tulip  mania 
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TODD  KRIZELMAN  and 
STEPHAN  PATERNOT 

AGES:  26  and  25. 

COMPANY:  theglobe.com. 

BUSINESS  PLAN:  On-line  community  of 

chat  rooms,  news,  shopping. 

DATE  OF  I.P.O.:  November  13,  1998. 

FIRST-DAY  GAIN:  606  percent,  a  record. 

COMBINED   PERSONAL  WORTH: 

SI5I.5  million  at  peak. 

NUMBER    OF   UNSOLICITED   LETTERS 

WITH   PHOTOS  OF  SCANTILY 

CLAD  ADMIRERS:  At  least  one. 

company's  profits  to  DATE:  None. 


eing  .in  entrepreneur  used  to 
be  hard  work,  I'm  told.  Like 
mountain  climbers,  entrepre- 
neurs look  risks  They  took  out 
second  mortgages  and  practiced 
frugality.  They  used  credit  cards 
to  underwrite  start-ups.  But 
that  was  back  in  the  days  when 
business  models  had  to  work 
and  companies  were  expected 
to  make  money.  Today,  losing 
money  is  a  good  thing;  turning 
a  profit  suggests  that  the  new 
economy  may  have  eluded  you. 
Which  brings  us  to  NetZero  and  to  how,  on  a  single  day,  the 
company  came  to  be  worth  almost  as  much  as  United  Airlines. 
You  see,  NetZero  gives  away  its  main  product  for  free;  in  its 
most  recent— and  only— year  of  business,  it  lost  $15.3  million. 

And  so,  on  the  morning  of  September  24,  just  after  nine, 
NetZero's  C.E.O.,  Mark  Goldston,  and  his  family  arrived  at  Man- 
hattan's nasdaq  Stock  Market  in  a 
hired  limo.  They  were  all  dressed  up: 
Goldston  in  a  sober  gray  suit;  his  wife, 
NancyJane,  in  a  boucle  cocktail  dress 
and  a  big  diamond  ring,  eyes  heavy 
with  black  liner.  Their  12-year-old  twin 
boys  were  there,  too,  awkward  in  suits 
and  red  ties.  The  day  marked  what 
Goldston  called  "an  incredible  rite  of 
passage,"  though  it  was  not  a  wed- 
ding he  and  his  family  were  dressed 
for.  Rather,  the  occasion  was  NetZero's 
I. P.O.,  or  initial  public  offering,  its  first 
day  as  a  company  with  publicly  trad- 
ed shares.  "This  is  really  really  cool— 
what  a  heat,"  exclaimed  Goldston,  a 
smooth-talking  45-year-old  salesman 
who  had  taken  over  as  C.E.O.  of  Net- 
Zero  only  six  months  earlier.  A  waiter 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  Nasdaq's  offices 
offered  him  a  flute  of  sparkling  wine. 
"I'm  kinda  dazed,"  Goldston  said,  "I 
really  am.  It's  a  surreal  experience." 

The  rest  of  NetZero's  senior  man- 
agement team  and  their  wives  were 

there  as  well,  snapping  pictures  and  sipping  mimosas  and  wait- 
ing for  the  company's  stock  to  start  trading.  A  video  camera  re- 
corded the  event  for  posterity.  "Let's  just  hope  it  opens  at  a  big 
premium,"  said  a  nasdaq  representative,  slapping  Goldston  on 
the  back.  One  way  or  another,  even  if  the  stock  didn't  open  at  a 
premium,  the  four  techies  who  actually  founded  NetZero,  and 
who  now  work  under  Goldston,  would  be  rich  by  the  end  of  the 
day.  Goldston  would  be  richer:  apart  from  a  guaranteed  first- 
year  salary  and  bonus  of  $700,000,  Goldston,  hired  to  lend  the 
company  management  experience,  was  given  more  than  six  mil- 
lion shares  in  NetZero,  equal  to  about  6  percent  of  the  company, 
post-I.P.O.  No  wonder  he  was  full  of  himself,  telling  stale  jokes 
and  playing  the  room  for  all  he  was  worth.  "This  is  really  cool," 
he  repeated,  flushed  and  grinning.  "It's  awesome." 

NetZero,  which  is  based  in  Westlake  Village,  California,  and 
offers  free  Internet  access  and  E-mail,  plans  to  make  money 


Forget  the 

Gulfstream 
jet— now  its  the 

LEO.  that 

tells  everyone 

youve 

made  it. 


someday  by  posting  ads  in  a  window  that  is  permanently  di< 
played  on  subscribers'  computer  screens.  Not  that  anyone  e; 
peels  NetZero  to  produce  a  profit  soon,  or,  as  people  on  Wa 
Street  like  to  say,  in  the  "foreseeable  future."  NetZero's  pre 
spectus,  the  document  distributed  to  potential  investors,  ac 
mitted  that  much:  18  of  its  73  pages  were  devoted  to  "ris 
factors."  Among  these  were:  intense  competition  (anyone  ca 
offer  free  Internet  access,  and  many  companies  do);  too  fe\ 
subscribers  (two  million  people  have  signed  on  so  far,  but  onl 
half  of  them  in  any  given  month  actually  use  the  service); 
shortage  of  advertisers  (in  fact,  NetZero  sold  an  insignifican 
$4.6  million  worth  of  ads  and  sponsorships  in  its  first  year) 
and  the  existence  of  sophisticated  new  software  that  allow 
users  to  disable  NetZero's  ad  windows.  "I've  never  seen 
worse  business  model  in  my  life,"  an  Internet  stock  analys 
told  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  Mark  Goldston  himself 
self-described  expert  in  turning  around  troubled  companie 
(he  wrote  a  fairly  well-reviewed  book  entitled  The  Turnarouni 
Prescription),  Goldston  made  his  name  as  a  marketing  execu 
tive  at  Reebok,  where  in  the  late  1980 
he  developed  the  briefly  popula 
Pump  shoe.  But  Goldston's  results  a 
the  two  companies  he  had  run  be 
fore  NetZero  were  mixed  at  best:  a 
L.A.  Gear  he  was  unable  to  halt  slid 
ing  sales  of  the  company's  once  trend; 
sneakers;  at  Einstein/Noah  Bagel  Corp 
the  stock  price  collapsed  on  his  watel 
when  the  company  overestimated  th< 
country's  appetite  for  bagels.  How 
ever,  given  the  shortage  of  competen 
executives  these  days,  Goldston  ma; 
have  been  the  best  NetZero  could  do 
Never  mind.  In  the  I. P.O.  frenzj 
of  1999  the  past  is  forgotten.  "LP.O.'i 
trade  in  a  vacuum;  they're  in  thei: 
own  world"  is  how  Ben  Holmes 
president  of  ipoPros.com,  a  researcl 
firm,  puts  it.  Once  a  tool  for  funding 
a  company's  operations,  the  I. P.O.  ii 
now  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
smoothest  ways  for  investors  (mostl) 
venture  capitalists  and  company  ex 
ecutives)  to  get  rich  quick.  There  has 
been  a  compression  of  the  time  and  effort— and  skill— require 
to  become  a  multimillionaire.  "There's  now  a  cookie-cutter  ap 
proach  to  getting  rich,"  one  of  the  money  managers  investin 
in  NetZero's  I. P.O.  told  me.  "Quit  your  job.  Hole  up  for 
weekend  writing  a  business  plan.  Forge  a  strategic  partnership 
with  an  Intel.  Raise  some  prominent  venture-capital  money 
Get  Goldman  to  take  you  public."  Easy.  No  wonder  that 
more  and  more,  clever  twenty-  and  thirty-somethings  are  turn, 
ing  down  the  chance  to  be  bankers,  lawyers,  and  management 
consultants  in  order  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  Barron's  calls 
the  I. P.O.  craze  "one  of  the  greatest  gold  rushes  of  American 
capitalism,"  and  it  is.  A  recent  issue  of  the  financial  week 
ly  listed  77  people,  each  of  whom,  in  the  12  months  leading 
up  to  June  30,  1999,  had  made  at  least  $100  million  in  the 
I.P.O.  of  the  company  he  or  she  worked  for.  So  much  new 
wealth  has  been  created  that  one-fifth  of  the  people  on  the  latest 
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Forbes  Foui  Hundred  ranking  of  the  richest  Americans  were 
included  for  the  first  time;  in  normal  years,  the  turnover  is 
more  like  one-tenth. 

The  night  before  NetZero  went  public,  Hen  Holmes  had  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  offering  would  be  a  hit:  "It's  jusi  on  fire,  it 
really  is."  Earlier  that  same  week,  all  ever  Internet  chat  rooms, 
speculators  had  been  placing  bets  on  just  how  hot  NetZero's 
[.P.O.  would  be.  In  response  to  intense  demand  for  the  stock, 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  NetZero's  lead  underwriter,  had  already 
increased  the  expected  initial  price  range:  starting  at  $9  to  $11  a 
share,  il  was  moved  to  $14  to  $16.  However,  only  a  few  lucky 
buyers  big  institutional  firms,  mostly-would  get  in  at  the  ini- 
tial price.  What  mattered  to 
individual  investors,  the  guys 
in  the  chat  rooms  and  on  the 
message  boards,  for  example, 
was  how  NetZero  would  be- 
have once  it  opened  for  trad- 
ing. How  high  would  it  climb 
on  its  first  day?  How  would 
the  daytraders  handle  it? 
How  many  shares  would  be 
"Hipped"— that  is,  bought  and 
sold  immediately?  Thirty-nine 
hours  before  the  I. PCX,  on  the 
Raging  Bull  message  board, 
someone  named  "makemoney- 
quick"  placed  his  or  her  bet: 
"Prices  at  $14.  Opens  at  $65." 
Another  gambler  wrote:  "Have 
no  fear,  this  one  is  gonna  be 
gggggreat,  guaranteed  at  least 
a  100%  return  first  day,  at  a 
minimum." 

I  called  up  a  friend  who 
runs  a  hedge  fund.  Was  he  go- 
ing to  buy  stock  in  the  Net- 
Zero  I. P.O.?  "NetZero?"  He'd 
never  even  heard  of  it,  and  so 
he  checked  with  a  colleague 
before  answering.  "We're  in 
on  it,"  he  said.  "But  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it— which 
says  something  about  this  mar- 
ket." Another  money  manager 
I  spoke  to  knew  almost  noth- 
ing about  NetZero  other  than 
this:  the  I. P.O.  was  hot,  and,  to 
thank  him  for  his  continued 
loyalty,  Goldman  Sachs  had  al- 
located him  a  few  of  the  coveted  shares.  Of  course  he  would  flip 
his  shares.  Said  he:  "If  someone  tells  you  there's  demand  for  50 
million  shares  and  only  10  million  are  being  offered,  that's  all 
you  need  to  know.  You  don't  need  to  know  anything  else." 

Back  at  nasdaq,  still  waiting  for  trading  to  open,  Goldston 
turned  to  reminiscing:  "This  is  a  great  day  for  us,  man.  It's  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity.  When  you  think  that  six  months 
ago  we  were  in  that  office,  packed  in  one  room,  with  mice 
running  around  with  Fritos  in  their  mouths!  Three  guys  shar- 
ing a  desk!  Trash  cans  turned  upside  down  as  chairs!  It's  hard 
to  believe!  Only  in  the  digital  age  would  this  be  possible 
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ANDREA  REISMAN 

AGE:  30. 

COMPANY:  Petopia.com. 

BUSINESS  PLAN:  To  be  the  Amazon.com  of  pet  supplies 

MONTHS  IN  BUSINESS:  Eleven. 

DATE  OF  I. P.O.:  Hopefully,  before  that  of  rival  Pets.com 

FATE  IF  PETS.COM  GOES  PUBLIC  FIRST: 

Being  the  barnesandnoble.com  of  pet  supplies. 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  only  in  an  age  when  profit  is  irrc| 
vanl  to  the  success  of  an  [.P.O.  would  this  be  possible.  Un 
very  recently,  there  were  hurdles  to  going  public:  the  rule 
thumb  was  that  a  company  had  to  have  been  in  business  for 
least  three  years  and  needed  to  have  shown  four  conseeuti 
quarters  of  rising  profits.  By  the  time  Microsoft  went  public 
1986,  it  had  been  in  business  for  II  years,  il  was  (very)  pr< 
itable,  and  C.E.O.  Bill  Gates  was  widely  known  as  a  comput 
genius.  In  other  words,  Microsoft  did  not  sell  shares  in  itself  u 
til  it  had  a  track  record.  Not  only  that,  Gates  took  Microsc 
public  reluctantly.  "The  whole  process  looked  like  a  pain."  1 
told  Fortune  at  the  time.  (Gates  had  little  choice:  the  compa| 

had  given  equity  to  so  mat 
employees  that  S.E.C.  regul 
tions  would  have  in  effe 
forced  it  to  go  public.) 


oday  just  abo 
anyone  can  ha 
an  I. P.O.  and  < 
most  everyoi 
does.  "In  the  o 
days,  you  had 
prove  your  business  mod 
first,"  says  Joe  Graziano, 
former  CEO  of  Apple  Cor 
puter,  who  left  the  compai 
in  1995  and  currently  inves 
in  start-ups.  "Now  you  j 
public  to  get  the  money 
prove  your  business  model 
I.RO.'s  are  also  great  "bran 
ing  events,"  which  is  to  s; 
that  all  the  hype  that  conn 
with  having  the  price  of  yoi 
stock  triple  in  one  day  is 
more  persuasive  stateme 
than  any  30-second  advertis 
ment  during  the  Super  Bow 
"The  stock  price  broadcas 
to  the  world  that  you're  a  h< 
company,"  notes  Jon  Bon 
of  the  New  York  ad  agenc 
Kirshenbaum  Bond  &  Pai 
ners.  "That  becomes  a  se 
fulfilling  prophecy.  And  that 
the  whole  point."  No  wondi 
that  the  number  of  I. P.O. 
has  soared:  in  1989  there  we 
113;  in  1998  there  were  31 
and  in  the  first  10  months  of  1999  alone  there  were  428,  aboi 
75  percent  of  them  technology-related. 

An  I. P.O.  has  become  a  status  symbol,  its  own  raison  d'etr 
Forget  the  Gulfstream  jet  or  naming  rights  to  a  skyscraper— a 
I.RO.  announces  that  you've  arrived;  it  tells  everyone  you've  mad 
it.  Founders  and  C.E.O. 's  of  companies  with  astounding  I.RO 
are  becoming  minor  celebrities— for  instance,  Todd  Krizelmai 
26,  and  Stephan  Paternot,  25.  Their  money-losing  companl 
theglobe.com,  is  an  on-line  community  of  chat  rooms,  stock  quote 
news,  shops,  and  personalized  Web  pages.  When  theglobe.cor 
went  public  in  November  1998,  its  shares  climbed  from  $9  to  $9 


\ 


fore  closing  the  day  at  $63.50-the  largest  first-day  gain  ever 
06  percent).  Since  then,  the  two  young  men,  whose  combined 
per  worth  was  briefly  $151.5  million,  have  made  hundreds  of 
,;dia  appearances,  including  an  interview  on  77k-*  Montel  Wil- 
ms Show  and  profiles  in  such  un-/w/v.v-like  publications  as 
kini,  Jane,  and  Harpers  &  Queen  (which  included  the  duo  in  its 
I  of  "the  world's  sexiest  men").  But  in  the  year  since  their 
!0..  Krizelman's  and  Patcmot's  stock  and  their  net  worths  have 
runk  significantly:  as  of  November,  theglobe.com  stock  was  off 
percent  from  its  high  of  last  April.  Their  "on-line-community 
Dcept"  was  last  year's  fad;  now  it's  considered  hopelessly  passe 
a  business  model.  (The  new  vogue  is  for  business-to-business 
;ommcrce  and  computer 
tworking.)  Still,  to  adoles- 
nt  girls  and  some  boys, 
izelman  and  Paternot  are 
ds.  "Todd  and  I  are  good 
iterial  to  be  shown  around," 
ternot,  who  is  not  blind  to 
:  allure  of  his  glossy  black 
ir  and  pool-blue  eyes,  boast- 
to  me  one  day  when  we 
;t  at  theglobe. corn's  stereo- 
)ically  groovy  loft  offices 
ar  Wall  Street.  "The  down- 
le,"  he  added,  "is  you  get 
ilkers,  proposals,  love  let- 
s."  Reaching  over  to  his 
sk,  he  picked  up  a  stack  of 
lil  and  opened  one  envelope 
random,  which  contained  a 
ndwritten  note  and  a  photo 
an  admirer  from  Queens 
aring  a  peach-colored  satin 
gligee  cut  on  the  bias. 
Hot  I.P.O.'s  are  not  new.  In 
30  the  I. P.O.  for  Genentech, 
.pioneering  biotech  firm, 
imbed  from  $35  to  $71.25 
its  first  day.  In  1986,  the 
)me  Shopping  Network 
)ved  up  165  percent  on  day 
e,  and,  in  1993,  Boston 
licken,  a  "homestyle"  res- 
arant  chain,  went  up  142 
rcent.  (A  note  of  caution  for 
'.O.  investors:  Genentech, 
e  the  biotech  industry  in 
neral,  has  never  lived  up  to 
hype.  Two  years  after  its 
>0.,  the  Home  Shopping  Network's  stock  had  dropped  by 
If;  the  company  is  now  a  minor  part  of  Barry  Diller's  USA 
Jtworks.  Boston  Chicken,  meanwhile,  is  in  Chapter  11  bank- 
ptcy.)  Then  there  was  Netscape's  I. P.O.  in  August  1995,  which 
arked  the  beginning  of  the  current  Internet-driven  I. P.O. 
:nzy.  Netscape  had  no  profit,  had  been  in  business  only  16 
Dnths,  and  gave  away  its  main  product.  Nevertheless,  on  its 
st  day  as  a  public  company,  the  stock,  priced  at  $28,  shot  up 
$74.75,  then  ended  the  day  at  $58.25.  At  its  height,  Netscape's 
arket  capitalization  (the  number  of  shares  outstanding  multi- 
ed  by  the  share  price)  was  $2.8  billion.  Thus,  in  a  single  day, 
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MARK  GOLDSTON 

AGE:  45. 

COMPANY:  NetZero. 

BUSINESS  PLAN:  Provide  free  Internet  access; 

make  money  through  advertising. 

PROFITS  TO  DATE:  None. 

OUTSIDE  ANALYSIS:  "Never  seen  a  worse  business  model.' 

date  OF  I.P.O.:  September  24,  1999. 

COMPANY  WORTH:  Briefly  as  much  as  United  Airlines. 


Netscape  was  worth  as  much  as  General  Dynamics,  the  giant 
defense  contractor  (sales  that  year:  $3  billion)  which  was  found- 
ed in  1952. 

Those  I.P.O.'s  were  ahead  of  the  curve;  they  were  freaks.  In 
1999,  twice  as  many  I.P.O.'s  doubled  on  their  first  day  as  in  the 
25  previous  years  combined.  That's  an  amazing  statistic.  Years 
ago— that  is,  between  1990  and  1998— the  average  I. P.O.  climbed 
15  percent  on  its  first  day,  according  to  Jay  Ritter,  a  finance 
professor  at  the  University  of  Florida  who  studies  I.P.O.'s.  If  a 
stock  climbed  more  than  that,  the  underwriter  was  accused  of 
selling  the  company  short,  of  "leaving  money  on  the  table." 
Now,  if  a  stock  doesn't  double  on  its  first  day,  it's  considered  a 

loser.  So  far  this  year,  the  av- 
erage I. P.O.  has  soared  57 
percent  on  its  first  day,  but 
many  I.P.O.'s  did  far  better 
than  that.  Take  this  fall,  when 
an  unusually  large  number 
of  companies,  even  by  cur- 
rent standards,  were  rushing 
to  market  to  beat  the  hypo- 
thetical Y2K  crash.  Among 
the  most  successful  I.P.O.'s: 
Foundry  Networks  (up  525 
percent  its  first  day).  Cobalt 
Networks  (up  482  percent), 
Akamai  Technologies  (458 
percent),  Sycamore  Networks 
(386  percent).  Crossroads  Sys- 
tems (337  percent),  Calico 
Commerce  (300  percent),  Al- 
teon WebSystems  (294  per- 
cent), Kana  Communications 
(243  percent),  Breakaway  So- 
lutions (202  percent),  and 
E.piphany  (182  percent).  In- 
vestors may  have  little  or 
no  idea  what  these  cleverly 
named  companies  do,  or  in- 
tend to  do— those  mentioned 
above  are  all  in  technology— 
but  that's  all  part  of  the  rush. 
The  frenzy  isn't  restricted 
to  Wall  Street  or  Palo  Alto 
anymore.  The  October  issue 
of  Elle  gives  its  readers  prac- 
tical advice  on  investing  in 
I.P.O.'s:  "Although  many  firms 
have  'antiflipping  rules.'"  the 
article  states  knowingly,  "they 
aren't  enforced."  As  everyone  is  well  aware,  Martha  Stewart  took 
her  company  public  on  October  19,  the  same  day  as  the  World 
Wrestling  Federation.  (Martha's  shares  doubled;  the  WW.F.'s 
rose  48.5  percent.)  The  United  Parcel  Service  I. P.O.  in  early  No- 
vember raised  an  astonishing  $5.5  billion,  a  record  amount:  at 
the  end  of  its  first  day  of  trading,  UPS  was  worth  twice  as 
much  as  General  Motors.  The  Krispy  Kremc  Doughnut  Corpo- 
ration intends  to  go  public,  too.  There  is  a  mutual  fund  devoted 
to  I.P.O.'s,  Renaissance  Capital's  IPO  Plus  Aftermarket  Fund. 
("It  sounds  contradictory."  one  of  the  fund's  managers  assured 
me.  "but  we  are  a  conservatively  run  I. P.O.  fund.")  And  making 
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JOSEPH  PARK 

" — . 

age:  28. 

COMPANY:  Kozmo.com. 

BUSINESS  PLAN: 

Deliver  videos  and  snacks; 

customers  order  over  Internet. 

LOCATION:  Four  cities. 

MONTHS  IN   BUSINESS:  21. 

DATE  OF  I.P.O.: 

Still  in  talking  phase. 

PROSPECTUS: 

"Worst-case  scenario  ... 

I  just  absolutely  fail. 

So  what's  going  to  happen? 

I'm  going  to  apply 

to  business  school  and 

iV'.iv, .    have  an  incredible 

lication." 
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e  rounds  is  the  story  of  Barbra  Streisand,  who,  in  exchange  for 
ttting  in  on  TheStreet.com's  I. P.O.,  is  said  to  have  offered  the 
impanv's  then  C.E.O.,  Kevin  English,  four  tickets  to  one  of  her 
Eerts.  She  reportedly  got  the  shares  in  the  financial-advice 
'eb  site  at  the  offering  price,  and  the  stock  climbed  216  percent 
l  its  first  clay;  since  then,  English  told  The  New  York  Observer, 
:  hasn't  heard  from  her. 

"This  is  one  of  the  greatest  speculative  manias  in  history, 
lere's  simply  no  doubt  about  that,"  says  Edward  Chancellor, 
Ithor  of  Devil  Take  the  Hindmost:  A  History  of  Financial  Spec- 
ation  (published  in  May  1999  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux). 
Tiich  is  to  say  that  I. P.O.  mania,  in  Chancellor's  view,  is  bigger 
en  than  the  legendary  mania  for  tulip  bulbs  in  17th-century 
olland,  bigger  than  the  British  South  Sea  Company  bubble  in 
20,  bigger  than  the  British  and  American  railroad-stock 
peculation  of  the  late  1800s.  What  all  speculative  manias  have 
common  is  this:  relative  worth  be- 
imes  meaningless.  At  the  height  of 
lip-bulb  mania  in  the  1630s,  for 
stance,  the  money  paid  for  a  desir- 
>le  tulip  bulb  would  have  bought. 
Chancellor's  book  relates,  "twenty- 
ven  tons  of  wheat,  fifty  tons  of  rye, 
ur  fat  oxen,  eight  fat  pigs,  twelve 
t  sheep,  two  hogsheads  of  wine, 
ur  tuns  of  beer,  two  tons  of  butter, 
ree  tons  of  cheese,  a  bed  with  linen, 
wardrobe  of  clothes,  and  a  silver 
:aker."  Writes  Chancellor:  "There  was 
tie  attempt  to  justify  these  prices— 
ost  speculators  entered  into  contracts 
ith  the  intention  of  selling  quickly 
a  higher  price." 

Like  most  speculative  bubbles,  tulip- 
ilb  mania  began  when  outsiders,  peo- 
5  dismissed  by  Dutch  florists  as  "new 
nateurs,"  jumped  into  the  market.  As 
creasing  numbers  of  ignorant  spec- 
ators  rushed  to  invest  in  tulip  bulbs, 
ly  tulip  bulbs  at  all,  traditional  stan- 
irds  of  valuation  were  ignored.  "You 
id  some  good  bulbs— the  Semper 

ugustus  and  the  Viceroys,"  Chancellor  told  me,  referring  to 
me  genuinely  rare  and  beautiful  tulips.  "And  then  there  were 
e  plain  breeder  bulbs,"  he  continued,  "which  I  would  say  most 
'the  dot-com  I.PO.'s  are  now." 

ome  Internet  companies,  namely  those  that  actually 

Bmake  money,  like  Yahoo!  and  America  Online,  may 
be  the  Semper  Augustus  bulbs  of  our  time.  Their  re- 
markable success  has  set  off  a  frenzy  for  all  dot-coms, 
good  and  bad.  Combine  that  frenzy  with  an  ongoing 
10-year  bull  market  and  you  have  a  bubble  on  a  bub- 
e— even  the  recent  findings  against  Microsoft  at  its  anti-trust  trial 
iven't  dampened  investor  enthusiasm  for  tech  stocks.  "It's  nuts," 
mceded  one  stock  trader  I  spoke  to.  "Everyone  knows  it,  even 
e  believers.  But  no  one  seems  to  care."  We're  in  the  middle  of  a 
chnological  revolution,  the  thinking  goes.  The  world  is  upside 
own,  old  models  don't  apply,  it's  a  whole  new  game.  Either  you 
!;t  it  or  you  don't.  Which  is  more  or  less  what  speculators 
iaimed  during  the  stock-market  boom  of  the  1920s.  America  had 


.In  1999, 
twice  as  many 

LP.O's  doubled 

on  their 

first  day  as 

in  the  previous 

25  years 

combined. 


entered  a  brand-new  era  of  unlimited  prosperity,  unequaled  op- 
portunity, grand  vistas,  and  so  on.  The  automobile  and  the  radio 
had  revolutionized  the  world.  Productivity  was  soaring.  Barron's 
wrote  optimistically  about  a  "new  era  without  depressions." 
Everyone  wanted  a  piece  of  Utopia.  Celebrities  such  as  Irving 
Berlin  and  Groucho  Marx  turned  into  speculators,  buying  thou- 
sands of  shares  on  margin.  The  old  ways  of  valuing  companies 
were  out-of-date,  it  was  said.  Between  1921  and  1929,  the  value  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America's  stock  climbed  from  1  [/i  to 
114.  In  1927,  after  Charles  Lindbergh's  solo  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic, shares  in  new  speculative  aircraft  companies  went  wild. 
You  know  what  happened  next. 

Some  present-day  investors  may  not  know  what  happened 
next.  Or,  rather,  they  don't  believe  it  will  happen  this  time,  to 
them.  Richard  Rhoades  may  not  be  a  typical  investor,  but  he  il- 
lustrates the  obsessive  behavior  that  can  occur  when  stock 
prices  triple  in  a  single  day.  He  start- 
ed buying  into  I.PO.'s  about  four 
years  ago;  now  it's  "an  all-consuming 
hobby"  (he  also  dabbles  in  real  estate 
and  venture  capital).  "Money  has  nev- 
er been  as  easily  made  in  my  life- 
time," says  Rhoades,  whom  I  came 
across  when  the  head  of  an  I. P.O.  re- 
search firm  named  Rhoades  as  his 
best  customer.  So  far,  the  33-year-old 
has  slid  in  and  out  of  260  I.PO.'s, 
usually  flipping  his  shares  on  the  first 
day  of  trading.  One  of  his  most  mem- 
orable deals  was  the  recent  I. P.O.  of 
Quest  Software.  "It  was  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  deal,"  he  enthuses.  "It 
priced  at  14,  opened  at  20'/:.  I  got 
3,000  at  23;  they  went  up  to  52;  I 
sold  at  50.  My  total  gain  was  $81,000 
for  the  day."  According  to  Rhoades, 
his  1999  pre-tax  profit  on  I.PO.'s  will 
be  $5  million. 

"I've  never  been  a  gambler."  he 
confides,  speaking  by  phone  from  his 
home  in  Westchester  County.  New 
York.  "I've  never  been  a  bettor.  But 
this  is  like  betting  on  a  horse— you  sit  there  and  say,  'Come  on, 
seven!  Come  on,  Quest!"  . . .  It's  an  addiction  . . .  I've  walked 
away  from  deals  where  I've  made  $60,000  and  I'm  miserable  be- 
cause I  could  have  made  $100,000."  I. P.O.  mania  takes  its  toll: 
since  he  began  trading  in  I.PO.'s,  the  already  corpulent  Rhoades 
has  gained  30  pounds.  "I'm  a  nervous  wreck."  he  says.  "I 
run  right  to  the  refrigerator."  And  because  he  trades  on  margin 
(in  other  words,  he  buys  shares  with  money  borrowed  from  his 
brokerage  firm),  Rhoades's  potential  losses  are  huge.  "I  had  to 
put  glass  on  my  table  because  I  was  digging  my  nails  deep  in 
the  wood."  Still,  there  is  an  upside.  "Apart  from  the  stress,  this 
is  probably  the  easiest  money  I  could  make  within  the  parame- 
ters of  the  law."  He  adds.  "I  feel  like  a  drug  lord." 

Making  $5  million  a  year  sounds  tempting,  but  it's  peanuts 
compared  with  what  can  be  had  by  starting  your  own  dot-com 
company  and  taking  it  public.  One  35-year-old  hedge-fund 
manager  I  spoke  with  has  taken  to  starting  Internet  companies  as 
a  side  venture;  he  figures  it's  quicker  and  easier  to  make  money 
by  starting  them  than  by  investing  m  them.  Asking  that  I  not  use 
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his  name,  he  walked  me  through  what  such  people  call  the  whole 
nine  yards.  First,  his  hedge  fund  put  up  $300,000  in  early  1999 
to  get  one  dot-com  company  going  Then  he  raised  $13  million, 
giving  awa\  M)  percent  of  the  company  in  the  process;  that 
meant  that  the  far-from-prolitablc  company,  which  rates  Web 
sues,  was  valued  at  just  ovei  $40  million.  Hence,  the  70  percent 
he  still  retains  is  worth  S2S  million,  at  least  on  paper.  And  that's 
before  the  I. P.O.,  which  he's  considering  doing  early  next  year. 
"It's  the  best  investment  I've  ever  made,"  he  said  matter-of-faclly. 

Doing  the  math  (the  nine  yards)  may  explain  why,  more  and 
more,  people  with  no  special  talents  other  than  the  talent 
Idi  self-promotion— are  now  entrepreneurs.  Joseph  Preston  in- 
corporated his  Bethesda,  Maryland,  company,  Efox.net,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1999;  he  launched  his  Web  site  on  February  27;  and  he 
filed  to  go  public  on  March  1.  So  what  exactly  does  Efox.net 
do?  "It's  Victoria's  Secret  meets  Playboy  meets  Car  and  Driver 
meets  Sports  Illustrated  meets  Fortune,"  explained  Preston,  a  29- 
year-old  college  dropout  who  has  worked  in  PR.,  done  some 
"consulting,"  and  whose  last  venture,  a  company  that  made  a 
cigar-vending  machine  called  CIGARSir,  folded  in  less  than  a 
year.  Regarding  Efox.net,  he  told  me,  "We  offer  what  I  like  to 
call  the  lass  factor:  Ladies,  Automobiles,  Sports,  and  Stocks." 
Which  is  a  delicate  way  of  saying  that  Efox.net  is  a  porn  site 
with  extras— bare-naked  ladies  plus  a  ticker  tape,  sports  scores 
and  features,  and  a  news  feed  from  the  wire  services.  In  fact, 
lots  of  Web  sites  offer  what  Preston's  offers,  and  like  most  porn 
sites,  Efox.net  plans  to  make  its  money  through  subscriptions. 
What  is  unusual,  though,  is  the  nature  of  his  pending  I. P.O.— a 
do-it-yourself  affair  known  officially  as  a  direct  public  offering. 
By  selling  shares  to  investors  himself,  in  this  case  over  the  Inter- 
net, Preston  will  save  the  standard  7  percent  cut  taken  by  invest- 
ment banks.  At  the  same  time,  he  avoids  Wall  Street's  distaste 
for  public  companies  that  sell  "adult  entertainment."  (Curi- 
ously, hard-core  pornography  is  the  one  Internet  business  that 
is  both  consistently  profitable  and  not  publicly  traded.) 

Preston,  who  wears  monogrammed  shirts  and  smokes  a  pipe, 
regards  his  I. P.O.  as  an  opportunity  to  "empower"  porn  models. 
Their  empowerment  is  to  come  in  the  form  of  equity.  "One  of 
the  things  that  really  makes  us  unique  is  that  all  these  [other 
porn]  guys  are  profiteering  on  the  backs  of  these  women— Hugh 
Hefner  hasn't  given  one  share  of  stock  to  any  of  his  models.  My 
goal  is  to  give  500  shares  per  photo  shoot  to  each  of  our  mod- 
els; that's  equal  to  about  $3,000  each.  We're  letting  our  models 
participate  in  the  upside."  They're  in  an  enviable  position. 

Preston  planned  to  go  public  last  May  or  June,  but  various  reg- 
ulatory issues  have  been  holding  him  up.  Among  other  issues, 
he's  been  accused  of  "gun  jumping"  by  the  Maryland  attorney 
general's  office  for  hyping  his  stock  during  the  traditional  "quiet 
period"  in  the  months  surrounding  an  I. P.O.  Nevertheless,  Pres- 
ton is  absolutely  certain  his  I. P.O.  will  take  place  very  soon.  If 
and  when  it  does  fly,  Efox.net  will  have  15  million  shares  out- 
standing, each  initially  worth  $6  at  the  public  offering,  giving  it  a 
market  capitalization  of  $90  million.  Consider:  Preston's  compa- 
ny has  almost  no  revenues  (let  alone  profits)  and  only  one  full- 
time  employee  ( Efox.net 's  prospectus  notes  that  one  of  the  main 
uses  of  proceeds  from  the  I. P.O.  will  be  to  hire  a  management 
team).  Hypothetically,  after  Efox.net  goes  public,  Preston  himself 
will  be  worth  $78  million. 

Even  experienced  investment  bankers  have  a  hard  time  putting  a 
value  on  new  Internet  stock  offerings.  In  continued  on  pagi   142 
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the  girl  of 

the  moment,  the  Big  New  Look,  but  you  can 
just  call  her  Gisele.  From  page  after  page 
of  Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazaar,  the  world's 
hottest  fashion  model  radiates  power  and 
health.  (No  waiflike  heroin  chic  here.)  She's 
got  the  bones.  Also,  refreshingly,  the  breasts. 
The  great-great-granddaughter  of  German 
immigrants  to  Brazil,  Gisele  Bundchen  grew 
up  as  one  of  six  sisters  in  a  village  in  the 
southern  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  She 
wished  her  nose  were  smaller,  her  teeth 
straighter;  she  wanted  to  be  a  professional 
volleyball  player.  Then  a  talent  scout  spot- 
ted her,  at  14,  in  a  Sao  Paulo  shopping  mall. 
Before  she  knew  it,  Gisele  was  walking  a 
London  runway  for  Givenchy's  Alexander 
McQueen  in  utter  shock:  since  she  spoke 
only  Portuguese,  no  one  had  been  able  to 
warn  her  about  the  special-effect  rain.  "I  was 
like  'Oh,  my  God!'"  Soon  photographers 
Mario  Testino  and  Steven  Meisel  were  ex- 
claiming "Oh,  my  God!"  about  her.  "Of  all 
the  new  girls,  she's  the  complete  star-beau- 
tiful in  an  exotic  way,  but  also  more  adult. 
She  doesn't  look  like  some  1 6-year-old  kid," 
says  Vogue's  Anna  Wintour. 

Gisele  is  poised  off-camera  too.  "No  sex- 
drugs-rock  'n'  roll,"  she  says  of  her  life.  "I  don't 
want  to  look  back  and  feel  I  did  everything 
wrong."  No  Hollywood  dreams  either,  at  least 
not  yet.  Instead,  she  wants  horses,  chickens,  at 
least  1 5  dogs,  and  children,  all  on  a  farm  like 
the  one  her  grandparents  had.  "I  just  want  a 
great,  healthy  life,"  she  says.  And  who  would 
denyherthat?        -MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 
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Gisele  Bundchen, 

photographed 

on  October  19,  1999, 

in  New  York  City. 
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\\  hen  blonde,  virginal  Amy  W  hittlese) 
*ar-old  daughter  of  Reagan's  ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
married  39-year-old  artist  George  O'Neill,  great-grandson  of 
John  I).  Rockefeller  Jr.,  it  seemed  she'd  round  the  perfeel  combination 
of  lather  figure  and  Prince  Charming.  Instead,  she  was  headed  for 
years  in  the  gated  Wasp  enclave  of  Mountain  Lake,  in  central  Florida- 
ami  what  she  describes  as  a  nightmare  of  infidelity,  perversion, 
and  guns  that  led  to  her  hospitalization  for  depression. 
Now,  as  LISA  DkPAULO  reports.  America's  most  famously 
w<  iiltli\  clan  faces  the  scrutiny  of  divorce  court, 
threatening  the  long-held  secrecy 
of  the  Rockefeller  trusts 
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From  ii>i>:  CBS  chairman 
William  Paley,  t  rOVCl  "(" 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and 
\l>ln  Rockefeller  Mauze 
i  leorge's  grandmother, 
in  New  York.  1971; 

George  with  one  oi  ins 
sculptures  in  Pietrasanta; 
Amy  and  George 
with  one  of  their  West 
Highland  terriers  in 
their  Mountain  lake, 
Florida,  rental.  1991. 


ike  most  Rockefeller  family  occasior 
the  christening  of  little  George  Dorr  O'Neill  111  on  New  Yeai 
Day  1995  began  quite  sedately.  After  a  morning  ceremony  at  tl 
Holy  Spirit  church  in  Lake  Wales,  everyone  drove  through  tl 
rigorously  patrolled  gates  of  Mountain  Lake— the  old,  establish* 
Wasp  enclave  in  rural  central  Florida— for  the  customary  lobste 
Newburg  luncheon  buffet  catered  by  the  Colony  House  club , 
the  home  of  the  proud  parents,  Amy  and  George  D.  O'Neill . 
The  affair  might  have  ended  quite  calmly,  too,  had  one  of  tl 
guests  not  wandered  into  the  kitchen  and,  he  says,  found  Geor] 
junior,  the  44-year-old  father  of  the  newly  christened  baby  ar 
the  eldest  of  the  fifth  generation  of  Rockefellers,  pressing  a 
year-old  red-haired  baby-sitter  up  against  the  refrigerator  door. 
"I  was  just  looking  for  orange  juice,"  says  the  guest,  Cosn 
Cremaldi,  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  businessman  who  hi 
been  friends  with  the  O'Neills  for  years  and  godfather  to  the 
first  child.  "I  sort  of  retreated  out  of  the  kitchen"  after  seeii 
George,  he  recalls,  with  one  hand  on  the  baby-sitter's  breasts  ar 
the  other  "down  below." 

Back  in  the  living  room,  George's  wife,  Amy,  who  at  27  ha 

just  produced  the  third  of  their  children,  was  mingling  with  tl 

guests.  Beside  her  was  her  mother,  Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  tl 

~ormer  ambassador  to  Switzerland  and  director  of  public  liaise 

under  Ronald  Reagan,  who  had  fought  her  way  up  through  co 

servative  Republican  circles  to  be  the  only  woman  on  Reagar 

senior  staff  with  a  West  Wing  office.  On  a  sofa  nearby  si 

George's  mother,  Abby  "Mitzi"  Milton  O'Neill— the  eldest  of  "tl 

Cousins,"  as  the  fourth  generation  of  Rockefellers  are  called 

who  would  soon  become  the  most  powerful  living  Rockefelli 

by  taking  the  reins  as  chairman  of  the  family's  investments  an 

philanthropies.  While  her  son  was  allegedly  untangling  hin 

self  from  the  baby-sitter,  Abby  was  graciously  chatting  up  tl 

priest  who  had  performed  the  christening.  The  fact  th 

George  and  Amy  had  recently  espoused  Catholicism  wou 

turn  out  to  be  the  least  of  the  Rockefeller  family 

concerns  that  day. 

Later,  when  Cremaldi  left  the  christening  party,  1 

told  his  wife  that  he  had  just  seen  the  darnedest  thin 

in  the  kitchen.  "You'd  better  tell  Faith,"  his  wife  a< 

vised.  But  Cremaldi  didn't  think  it  was  his  place,  an 

besides,  George  O'Neill  Sr.  had  recently  helped  him  i 

a  Cambridge  real-estate  deal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  be 

ter  to  remain  silent.  But  he  says  he  couldn't  forget  wh< 

I  he  had  seen— or  George's  reaction  when  he  walked  i 

f  on  him:  "He  had  a  smirk  on  his  face.  Like  'Hey,  I'i 

scoring  here.'" 

Two  children  and  five  years  later,  Amy  Whittlesey  O'Neil 
the  ambassador's  daughter,  and  George  O'Neill  Jr.,  th 
Rockefeller  heir,  are  embroiled  in  a  most  unseemly  divorc 


d  custody  battle  that  threatens  to  expose 

jrcat  many  family  secrets.  Only  a  few  have 

lergcd  from  the  200-plus  hours  of  testimony 

;ordcd  over  the  past  18  months  in  an  Orlando 

urtroom.  The  case  has  received  very  little 

ention  in  the  press,  probably  because  the 

mc  O'Neill  is  quite  common,  and  in  spite 

the  fact  that  one  of  George's  attorneys  at 

e  point  reminded  the  judge,  "This  is  the 

;at-grandson  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  [Jr.]." 

The  courtroom  process  so  far  has  been  an 

lausting  and  futile  effort.  Failing  to  resolve 

ly  even  the  issues  of  temporary  custody  and 

^port,  it  has  already  gone  through  three  Orlando 

Iges,  is  scheduled  for  a  fourth,  and,  according 

Amy's  side,  could  go  on  forever,  owing  to  the 

mitlcss"  resources  of  the  Rockefeller  family. 
;;|  ;orge  wants  full  custody  of  the  children  and 
t  ;ms  unwilling  to  share  his  stake  in  the  Rocke- 
ter fortune,  which,  by  all  accounts    except  his — 

staggering.  As  the  case  heads  to  trial— an  event 

it  has  been  scheduled  for  March,  apparently  so 

not  to  interfere  with  the  social  season  in  Moun- 

n  Lake— the  sordid  details  of  George  and  Amy's 

irriage  are  just  a  part  of  what  may  be  revealed. 

hat  part  could  be  enough:  allegations 
of  John  D.  junior's  great-grandson's 
diddling  everyone  from  baby-sitters  to 
the  local  funeral  director's  wife,  em- 
ploying a  harem  of  big-breasted  young 
women  in  his  business,  trying  to  force 
his  wife  into  threesomes  with  the  help, 
>d— as  if  there  could  be  anything  worse— supporting  Pat  Buchan- 
.  In  a  nine-year  marriage  during  which,  his  wife  alleges,  he  be- 
i  me  a  sexual  pervert,  George  was  best  known  publicly  for  his 
jorous  support  of  the  far  right  and  its  pro-family  causes.  He 
irked  tirelessly  for  the  right-wing  Buchanan,  as  well  as  for  Phyllis 
hlafly,  the  pro-life  zealot  famous  for  spearheading  the  defeat 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  (George  always  had  a  much 
;ater  political  affinity  with  his  now  alienated  mother-in-law 
in  with  the  limousine  liberals  of  his  family.) 
Already,  O'Neill  v.  O'Neill  has  weathered  a  paternity  dis- 
*te— George  didn't  believe  he  was  the  father  of  Amy's  fifth 
ild  until  DNA  testing  proved  it— and  an  unusual  request 
custody  litigation:  once  it  was  ascertained  that  George 
is  in  fact  the  father  of  little  Phoebe  Elizabeth,  he  wanted 
5  wife  to  pump  her  breast  milk  and  have  it  delivered  to 
m  on  weekends  so  that  he  could  bond  with  the  infant, 
judge  in  Orlando  granted  his  request  last  August,  at 
lich  point  Amy  O'Neill,  having  trouble  with  the  breast 
imp,  switched  to  formula. 

In  court  testimony,  George  emphatically  denied  hav- 
g  had  any  adulterous  affairs.  Meanwhile,  the  case  is 
e  with  accusations  that  his  32-year-old  wife  and  the 
other  of  his  five  children  is  hallucinating  about  all 
at  kinky  sex,  and  that  insanity  runs  in  her  family.  Ex- 
bits  A  and  B  have  been  the  suicide  of  Amy's  father 
>  years  ago  and  the  illness  of  her  older  brother,  a 
Jr  student  and  squash  champion  who,  in  his  sopho- 
ore  year  at  Harvard,  in  the  1980s,  was  diagnosed 
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'George  is  the  black  sheep  of 

family,  lint  when  his  n  ml  her  dies, 

he  will  be  fantastically  wealthy" 
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STRANGE 
BEDFELLOWS 

From  above: 
President  Reagan  with 
Faith  Whittlesey  and 
her  three  children, 
Henry,  William,  and  Amy, 
1985;  Amy  and  George 
in  their  early  days 
together;  Congressman 
I   Chuck  Douglas,  George, 
[   and  Pat  Buchanan  at  a 
I   campaign  rally,  1992. 


wuh  schizophrenia.  Exhibit  C  is  a  parade  of  former  employees 
of  George  and  Amy's  who  have  described  her  as,  among  other 
things,  "a  crazy  bitch"  and  "looney  as  a  lime." 

Currently,  Amy  and  the  children,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to 
one,  are  living  in  a  modest  pink  house  which  Faith  Whittlesey 
owns,  near  George  Bush  Boulevard  in  Defray  Beach,  Florida. 
Whittlesey  has  also  covered  a  good  pail  of  her  daughter's  attor- 
ney's fees  and  car  payments,  the  children's  tuition  at  the  Gulf 
Stream  School,  and  their  nannies'  salaries.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the 
situation  lias  come  to  this:  Amy's  mother,  the  gung-ho  Reaganite 
who  made  a  career  of  infuriating  feminists  from  the  days  when 
she  handed  out  pot  holders  during  her  campaigns  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania state  legislature  to  the  time  she  advised  Reagan  that  the 
gender  gap  was  "overblown"  is  now  championing  the  rights  of  her 
daughter  against  the  "oppressive"  Rockefeller  empire.  Meanwhile, 
Amy's  mother-in-law,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Rockefeller  philan- 
thropies embraces  such  fashionably  liberal  causes  as  economic 
justice  tor  women,  is  being  accused  by  Amy  and  her  mother  of  al- 
lowing "the  family"  to  turn  its  back  on  a  mother  and  five  children. 

"It's  enough  to  turn  me  into  a  socialist,"  snaps  Faith  Whittlesey. 

It  was  Ambassador  Whittlesey  herself  who  introduced 
her  only  daughter  to  George  O'Neill  Jr.  In  early  1988, 
Whittlesey  was  finishing  up  her  second  term  in  Bern  as 
ambassador  to  Switzerland.  Between  her  two  diplomatic 
assignments,  Reagan  had  summoned-  her  to  the  White 
House  for  two  years  to  fill  Elizabeth  Dole's  shoes  as 
public  liaison  when  Dole  became  secretary  of  trans- 
portation. Whittlesey,  who  had  started  life  as  the  daughter  of  a 
railroad  worker  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School,  thus  became  the  most  senior  woman  in  the 
Reagan  White  House,  and  was  often  described  as  its  last  true 
conservative.  "When  Faith  went  to  the  White  House,"  a  pro-life 
activist  kidded  admiringly,  "they  changed  the  rest  rooms  from 
Men's  Room  and  Ladies'  Room  to  Men's  Room  and  Crazy 
Right-Wing  Extremist's  Room." 

Her  tenure  as  ambassador— during  which  she  helped  sell  the 
American  M 1  tank  to  the  Swiss— was  due  payback  for  her  loyalty 
to  Reagan,  which  dated  back  to  1976,  when,  while  serving  as  the 
highest-ranking  elected  woman  in  Pennsylvania,  she  supported 
him  over  Gerald  Ford,  urging  her  delegates  at  the  convention  to 
hold  out  and,  according  to  one  source,  telling  people,  "Look, 
Ford  is  a  loser.  If  we  nominate  him,  we're  going  right 
down  the  chute."  Four  years  later  Reagan  reward- 
ed her,  even  asking  her  to  deliver  the  defense 
plank  at  the  1980  convention. 

In  1988  a  G.O.P.  friend  called  Whittlesey 
in  Bern  and  asked  if  she  would  meet  with 
George  O'Neill,  a  sculptor,  photographer,  and 
t-wing  Rockefeller  who  wished  to  produce  a  book 
of  portraits  of  leading  American  conservatives.  Whittle- 
sey welcomed  him  at  the  embassy 
and  posed  for  him.  "Oh,  the  pic- 
ture was  hideous,"  she  recalls. 
The  book  never  did  get  pub- 
^  ^k  *  lished,  but  Faith  and  George 

*■  »  soon  found  a  common 

t   ground  in  politics. 

At  the  time  of  the 
photo  shoot,  Whittle- 
sey's 20-year-old  daughter, 


Amy,  was  traveling  in  Israel    a  break  from  her  main  occupatic  f 
which  was  helping  her  mother.  "Typically,  ambassadors  ha 
wives,"  Amy  explains,  "who  fulfill  the  role  of  hostess.  Molli 
was  trying  to  juggle  both.  So  I  helped  her,  really,  to  complt 
the  role  of  wile."  "Amy  was  this  tall,  stunning  ingenue,  five  lc 
eleven,  blonde,  and  with  this  radiance,'"  says  Susan  Graf,  Wh 
tlesey's  social  secretary  at  the  embassy.  "She  would  float  arou: 
the  room  at  embassy  parties,  speaking  fluent  French  with 
these  diplomats  and  aristocrats  and  Swiss  bankers."  Most 
those  parties  featured  a  mother-daughter  act:  Faith  would  pi 
the  piano,  and  Amy  would  sing  Cole  Porter.  "She  has  a  voi 
like  Joan  Baez,"  says  her  mother. 

Friends  in  Bern  remember  Amy  as  both  incredibly  "worldl 
and  incredibly  "naive."  "She  was  like  from  the  18th  century,"  s, 
Philibert  Frick,  an  asset  manager  in  Geneva  and  a  member  of  t 
Swiss  banking  and  vineyard  family.  "Not  like  a  person  of  our  g 
eration.  She  was  very  idealistic,  very  pure.  She  would  blush  at  t 
mention  of  anything  sexual."  One  Swiss  friend  remembers  wh 
Amy  was  "kind  of  dating  a  dashing  young  student"  with  a  Porscl 
"So  we  assumed  they  were,  you  know  . . .  But  in  fact  they  were: 
He  was  just  taking  her  around  Switzerland  showing  her  museum 

"She  had  a  lot  of  suitors,"  says  another  friend  of  Amy's.  "B 
she  was  very  elusive.  I  would  really  hate  to  be  quoted  on  this,  b 
I  think  she  was"— her  voice  drops  to  a  whisper— "a  virgin  wh 
she  got  married." 

She  was  also,  says  her  friend  Matthew  Mellon,  an  heir  of  t 
banking  family,  "overwhelmingly  rock-solid.  She  looked  like  s 
was  running  for  office,  like  somebody  who  should  be  an  amb 
sador  herself.  When  I  heard  she  was  marrying  George,  I  thougl 
This  is  an  ideal,  perfect  marriage.  It's  who  you'd  expect  her  to  m; 
ry— a  Rockefeller,  a  Kennedy,  or,"  he  adds  with  a  laugh,  "a  Mellor 

As  Frick  puts  it,  "He  looked  good  on  paper." 

Faith  Whittlesey's  term  was  up  in  the  summer 
1988,  and  she  and  Amy  moved  to  New  Yoi 
George  O'Neill  called  to  invite  the  ambassador 
an  Election  Night  party  at  his  loft.  Of  all  the  invii 
tions  Whittlesey  received  to  witness  George  Bus! 
victory,  she  chose  George  O'Neill's.  And  took  h 
daughter  along.  The  loft  where  George  lived  ai 
had  his  sculpting  studio  was  on  a  street  near  Madison  Squa 
Garden.  He  called  it  "the  Roach  Tower"  to  tweak  his  paren 
who  lived  lavishly  in  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  but  kept 
pied-a-terre  at  the  Ritz  Tower  in  Manhattan.  It  was  a  new  expe 
ence  for  the  Whittleseys.  "I  think  there  were  actually  drug  de. 
ers  on  the  corner  when  we  arrived,"  says  Faith.  Inside,  scatten 
amid  George's  sculptures  of  nude  women,  was  a  crowd  unli 
any  they'd  seen  at  the  embassy.  There  were  artists,  photogi 
phers,  models,  and  Rush  Limbaugh,  whose  fledgling  New  Yo 
radio  show  was  still  relatively  unknown,  but  who  had  at  least  oi 
fan:  Amy  Whittlesey.  "I  spent  most  of  the  night  talking  to  Ru 
I  thought  he  was  very  funny,"  she  remembers.  "I  didn't  real 
pay  much  attention  to  George." 

Two  months  later,  at  a  dinner  before  the  inaugural  ball.  An 
was  seated  next  to  George.  That  night  sparks  apparently  flew, ; 
though  scarcely  anyone  noticed.  "We  were  all  very  surprised 
month  later,"  says  G.O.P.  supporter  David  Barron,  a  close  friei 
of  George's  who  hosted  the  dinner,  "to  realize  that  George  w 
not  just  being  nice  to  Faith's  daughter." 

Faith  was  vacationing  in  Antigua  about  a  month  later  when 
friend  telephoned  to  inform  her  "that  continued  on  paoi 
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\in\  says  she  never  expected  to  i<ill  anyone 
about  anv  of  it— the  guns,  the  girls, 

ie  porn. 
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O'Neill  with  Phoebe, 
oungest  child,  photographed 
r  Defray  Beach,  Florida. 
.  November  13,  1999 
sculpture  is  of  Amy.  Opposite, 
tebook  George  made  for  ,\m\ 
ar  around  her  neck  to  Keep- 
of  her  activities. 
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Now  that  Balthazar,  his  last,  insanely  popular  restaurant,  has  settled 
into  the  status  of  Manhattan  classic.  McNally's  restless  mind  envisions  something  new, 

something  simpler — another  exquisitely  realized  interior,  but  with  basic  food, 
menus  printed  on  paper  tablecloths,  and  no  reservations.  MATT  TYRNAUER  tours  an 
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I  he  bistro's  (lining 

room  with  a  communal 

tabic  and  the  menu 

written  on  an  antique  mirror. 

Opposite,  Keith  McNally 

at  the  entrance  of  Pastis. 
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V*  elcome  to  the 

neighborhood.  Clockwise 

from  top  left:  outside 

the  nearby  biker 

bar  Hogs  &  Heifers; 

after-midnight  denizens  of 

the  Meatpacking  District; 

Gavin  Brown's  bar, 

Passerby,  which  is  next 

door  to  his  art  gallery; 

newspapers  from  around 

the  world  at  Pastis; 
D.J.  Johnny  Dynell  and 

Chi  Chi  Valenti 

at  the  door  of  the  club 

Jackie  60;  a  commercial 

sign  in  the  area; 

a  bartender  at  Pastis. 
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here  is  not  much  traf- 


ic  here  at  night,  except  transvestite  traffic, 
/tiich  I  like.  The  neighborhood's  a  little 
aw,"  says  Keith  McNally,  standing  outside 
'astis,  his  newest  restaurant,  in  Manhat- 
ui's  fast-gentrifying  Meatpacking  District. 
:  is  a  chilly  November  evening,  just  weeks 
efore  the  opening. 

"For  me,  the  restaurant -which  will  be 
ery  bohemian  and  unfussy,  a  kind  of 
/orkingman's  place  is  connected  to  this 
■ia//a."  McNally  continues,  gesturing  to- 
/ard  what  is,  in  fact,  a  perilous  five-way 
ltersection  surrounded  by  gloomy  build- 
lgs  and  loading  docks.  "It's  like  you're  in 
ludapesl  or  another  Eastern  European 
ity.  1  think  this  square  should  have  res- 
mranls  all  around  it,  and  then  I'd  like  to 
■ut  a  fountain  in  the  center." 

Pastis,  a  Parisian-style  bistro  with  a  spa- 
ious  bar  and  a  sidewalk  cafe,  is  located 
n  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Little 
Vest  12th  Street,  in  the  remote  western 
■art  of  Greenwich  Village— one  of  the 
lightly  sinister,  not  to  mention  malodor- 
ous, precincts  of  New  York.  Yet  in  recent 
lonths  a  few  fashionable  establishments 
.ave  opened  up  along  the  gray  cobble- 
tone  streets,  turning  the  area  into  a  kind 
f  fledgling  SoHo  on  the  Hudson.  With 
larming  suddenness,  gritty  corrugated- 
teel  overhangs  are  giving  way  to  colorful 
anvas  awnings,  and  on  old  streets  such  as 
Jansevoort  and  Bethune,  black-on-black 
lange  Rovers  can  be  spotted  cheek  by  jowl 
/ith  dust-covered  Peterbilt  trucks. 

Last  year,  the  arrival  of  two  stylish  eat- 
ig  places,  Fressen  and  Markt,  along  with 
he  clothing  store  Jeffrey,  set  the  tone  for 
he  neighborhood.  Last  month,  Oriont,  a 
estaurant  operated  by  Christopher  Cic- 
one,  opened.  And  the  next  year  or  so  will 
ring  several  more  big-budget  ventures,  in- 
luding  a  hotel  co-owned  by  four-star  chef 
ean-Georges  Vongerichten  and  designed 
>y  Richard  Meier,  as  well  as  Chinghalle,  a 
:estaurant  created  by  Mark  Strausman, 
he  chef-owner  of  Campagna  and  Fred's 
t  Barneys.  In  addition,  the  cafe-society 
umor  mill  has  it  that  designer  Philippe 
itarck  and  hoteliers  Andre  Balazs,  Christi- 


na Ong,  and  Ian  Schrager  are  all  looking 
for  commercial  property  in  the  area. 

But  McNally's  place  is  expected  to  be 
the  anchor  establishment  in  the  revitalized 
district— art  assumption  based  in  large  part 
on  the  success  of  his  last  project,  Balthazar, 
the  lush,  Titian-hued  brasserie  that  opened 
in  SoHo  in  1997  and  instantly  achieved  the 
status  of  a  New  York  classic.  (McNally  also 
owns  two  other  restaurants  in  SoHo:  Prav- 
da,  a  Russian  ConstructivisHnspired  sup- 
per club,  and  Lucky  Strike,  a  small  bistro 
popular  with  artists  and  gallery  patrons.  In 
the  80s  he  co-founded,  but  is  no  longer 
associated  with,  Odeon,  Cafe  Luxembourg, 
and  the  club  Nell's.) 

"The  idea  for  Pastis  is  to  make  it  a  de- 
ceptively simple  place,  and  in  that  way  it 
is  different  from  Balthazar,"  McNally  says 
as  he  takes  me  through  a  faux-bois-ireated 
door  into  the  still-unfinished  95-seat  main 
dining  room.  "There  will  be  no  reservations 
here.  Basic  food.  And  it  will  go  later,  until 
about  three  or  four  a.m.  And  there  will  be 
hardly  any  wines.  It's  all  very  informal,  in 
keeping  with  the  context  outside,  but  the 
service  will  be  much  better  than  you  ex- 
pect when  you  see  the  menus  printed  on 
the  paper  tablecloths." 

The  interior  is  a  haze  of  construction 
dust  and  a  riot  of  scaffolding.  Large  antique 
mirrors  line  the  walls,  the  floor  is  mosaic 
in  a  fan  pattern,  and  the  ceiling  is  made  of 
pressed  tin  which  has  been  carefully  "nic- 
otined"  with  ocher  pigment  and  decora- 
tor's glaze  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
original  to  the  building.  (In  fact,  it  is  brand- 
new.)  When  the  refurbishing  is  complete, 
few  will  be  able  to  guess  that  the  3,000- 
square-foot  space,  with  its  30 -plus  glowing 
sconces  and  marble-topped  mahogany  cre- 
denzas,  was  once  a  bare-bones  wholesale 
flower  market.  The  second  floor  is  still  a 
garage  for  cars  and  trucks. 

Perhaps  the  best  overall  term  to  de- 
scribe the  interior-decoration  scheme  of 
Pastis— and  of  all  the  other  restaurants 
conceived  and  designed  by  McNally— is 
"studied  imperfection." 

"I  like  layers,  and  I  like  for  things  to  be 
just  slightly  askew,"  he  explains,  running 
his  hand  across  a  wall  covered  with  shiny 
off-white  tiles.  "All  these  are  very,  very  old- 
some  of  them  recovered  from  a  hotel  in 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  and  some  from  an 
old  factory  in  Tribeca.  So,  you  see,  they 
don't  match,  which  no  one  will  notice,  but 
which  I  think  is  great! 

"I'd  rather  make  things  asymmetrical 
than  make  them  perfect,"  he  adds.  "But, 
having  said  that,  I  do  tend  to  get  caught  up 
in  the  minutiae."  Just  then  he  takes  note  of 
a  newly  installed  mirror  that  doesn't  appear 
quite  right.  "It's  too  formal  for  the  room," 


he  remarks,  looking  a  bit  pained,  before 
dashing  off  to  tell  a  carpenter  that  it  must 
be  pulled  out  and  rebuilt  from  scratch. 

"I  am  constantly  having  them  redo 
things  to  get  it  just  the  way  I  picture  it,"  Mc- 
Nally admits,  flashing  a  sheepish  grin.  "The 
workmen  are  somewhat  dismayed,  but  if  it 
doesn't  look  right  to  me,  I  can't  leave  it." 

Untrained  in  design,  McNally, 
48,  works  without  blueprints. 
"I've  got  a  juggernaut  of  a 
thing  with  an  army  of  work- 
ers and  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians, and  I  don't  have  a 
grand  idea  of  how  it's  going  to  work  out.  I 
have  this  rough  idea  of  how  it  will  work 
out,  and  I  discuss  it  with  someone  usually 
my  friend  and  co-designer,  Ian  McPheely 
and  then  I  get  closer  and  closer.  It's  trial 
and  error  until  it's  right  in  front  of  me.  I 
ask  everybody  who  walks  in  the  door— even 
the  postman— what  they  think,  and  I  prob- 
ably end  up  going  with  my  first  instinct,  but 
that's  the  way  I  do  it.  Half  the  time  I  feel  I 
am  trying  to  dock  the  Q.E.  2   blindfolded." 

For  inspiration,  he  takes  research  trips 
to  France— the  flea  markets  at  Clignancourt 
and  Vanves  are  favorite  haunts— and  his 
native  England,  whose  Victorian  butcher 
shops  provided  him  with  the  idea  for  the 
tiled  walls.  "As  a  teenager  I  worked  in  the 
London  meat  district  as  a  clerk  at  Smith- 
field,"  McNally  says,  "and  this  neighbor- 
hood somewhat  reminded  me  of  that. 
Perhaps  that's  why  I  am  attracted  to  it." 
(Among  his  other  former  professions  is  act- 
ing, and  when  he  left  England  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1975  he  abandoned  a  promising 
career  on  the  British  stage,  where  he  had 
appeared  in  the  West  End  production  of 
Alan  Bennett's  play  Forty  Years  On. ) 

McNally's  enthusiasm  for  this  blossoming 
project  seems  to  be  contagious.  Members 
of  the  construction  team  bring  around  their 
girlfriends  and  wives  after  hours  to  marvel 
at  the  fixtures  they  have  been  laboring  over, 
and  McNally  takes  considerable  pleasure  in 
fixing  them  up  with  dinner  reservations  at 
Balthazar.  "It's  nice  that  they  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  place,"  he  says.  "When  it  was  just 
a  bare  room  they  didn't  care,  but  tonight  the 
plumber  brought  his  wife  to  see  the  sink  and 
the  antique  urinals,  because  he,  and  every- 
one else— they  are  part  of  it.  I  love  that." 

Even  the  local  "ladies"  of  Little  West  12th 
Street  appear  to  be  intrigued  and  supportive. 

As  we  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bistro  this  night,  one  of  the  working  girls 
approaches. 

"What's  that  place  gonna  be'.'"  she  asks 

"A  restaurant."  says  McNally. 

"OoooohT  she  says  with  relish.  "That's 
what  I  like!  'Ptal'll  bring  a  new  clientele!" 
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I  astis's  sidewalk  cute, 
with  its  antique-tile 
nail  and  fitux-hois  doors, 
overtook!  the  Meatpacking 
District.  Opposite,  above  I 
banquette  in  the  dininu  room 
are  a  hand-painted  mirror 
depicting  a  soccer  match 
and  another  with  the  menu. 
The  ceiling  is  "nicotincd" 
with  other  pigment 
and  decorator's  glaze. 


rather  mall  things  asymmetrical  than  perfect.'' 


RDS  OF  A  FEATHER 
k  Bruno  Zchndcr 
photograph  of  emperor 
penguins  near  Mirny,  1997. 
Inset,  Zehnder,  with  his 
trusty  35-mm.  Nikon, 
over  Antarctica 
a  decade  earlier. 
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ino  Zehnder  froze  to 

near  Russia's  Mirny  base  in  desolate  Antarctica,  a  legend  was  born — 

and  a  mystery  created.  Obsessed  with  penguins  since  childhood, 

the  tall,  handsome  adventurer  had  made  pilgrimage  after  pilgrimage  to  the  remote 

breeding  grounds  of  the  emperor  penguin,  winning  acclaim  for  his 

anthropomorphic;  photographs.  NED  ZEMAN  investigates  Zehnder 's  secretive, 

playboy  life  in  New  York  City;  rumors  of  C.I.A.  or  K.G.B.  ties; 

and  the  questions  surrounding  his  icy  grave 


CHICK  MAGNE1 
Zehndei  with  the 

two-way  radio  he  used 

to  speak  with  ins  friend 
'Wowa"  Popov,  1997. 
Opposite,  emperoi 

chicks  stay  warm  on 
(hen  parents'  webbed 

feet,  as  photographed 
by  Zehnder,  1994. 


n  a  frozen  morning 
at  the  end  of  the  earth,  an  emperor  pen- 
guin is  born.  The  chick  is  six  inches  tall, 
a  ridiculous,  shambling  moppet  with  flip- 
pers. Around  him,  as  far  as  he  can  see, 
are  his  community  elders,  a  few  thousand 
strong.  Notable  for  their  immense  pro- 
portions and  orange-yellow  earflaps,  adult 
emperors  stand  waist-high  to  a  man  and, 
having  gorged  on  fish  and  krill  all  summer, 
weigh  in  at  up  to  100  pounds.  The  com- 
munity, known  as  a  rookery,  had  toddled 
in  from  its  summer  feeding  ground  several 
months  earlier,  trumpeting  and  bloviating, 
quarreling  loudly,  tobogganing  on  their 
bellies,  tripping  over  their  own  feet,  pogo- 
ing  their  little  tail  feathers  off. 

It  is  July  7,  1997,  the  depths  of  the  polar 
winter,  and  the  setting  is  the  rugged  coast 
of  East  Antarctica,  1,600  miles  north  of 
the  South  Pole  and  2,400  miles  south- 
west of  the  nearest  city,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
There  is  no  civilization  here— no  roads,  no 
cars  or  boats,  no  electricity,  only  treach- 
erous cliffs  and  crevasses  and  a  mottled, 
watermelon-pink  sun  staining  the  horizon 
for  5  hours,  then  disappearing  for  the  next 
19.  Temperatures  drop  to  minus  50  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  winds,  among  the 
strongest  on  earth,  gust  to  110  miles  per 
hour,  creating  the  stark  blizzardscape  that 
the  godfather  of  polar  mythologizers,  Jack 
London,  called  "white  silence."  Only  a  few 
other  birds  and  sea  creatures  can  survive 
here,  along  with  this  army  of  emperors, 
standing  watch  over  baseball-size  eggs, 
waiting  for  small  miracles. 

One  by  one,  the  shells  crumble,  blobby 


gray  chicks  break 
free,  and  the  em- 
peror's hard-won 
reputation  is  sealed 
for  another  year. 
Emperors  are  the  hardiest,  most 
cold-resistant  birds  alive,  able  to  bask  in 
weather  that  would  kill  wolverines,  and 
there's  no  better  proof  than  an  emperor 
chick— the  only  penguin,  indeed  the  only 
animal,  which  dares  to  be  born  in  the 
dead  of  an  Antarctic  winter.  Just  look 
at  the  fuzzy  runt,  all  16  ounces  of  him, 
teetering  in  the  wind,  head  swiveling,  and 
feeling  no  pain. 

Shortly  after  noon,  the  chick  sees  it:  a 
blurry  figure  on  the  horizon.  A  red-faced, 
barrel-chested  man,  wearing  a  green  jack- 
et with  a  fur-lined  hood  and  red  cap  with 
earflaps,  plods  into  view.  He  is  panting 
and  carrying  a  rucksack.  The  man's  name 
is  Bruno  Zehnder,  and  for  Zehnder,  who 
has  traveled  13,000  miles  to  get  here,  it's 
the  perfect  moment  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  The  weather  is  relatively  balmy: 
the  temperature  is  12  degrees,  winds  at  22 
miles  per  hour,  visibility  1.3  miles. 

Zehnder  has  been  walking  across  the 
hard-packed  snow  for  about  40  minutes, 
each  step  a  small  negotiation  requiring 
delicacy,  concentration,  and  luck— one  can 
never  tell  when  a  hidden  crevasse  will  snap 
your  ankle  or  swallow  you  altogether.  His 
path  has  taken  him  north  of  Mirny,  the 
Russian  research-and-supply  base  which 
has  become  his  spiritual  home,  and  he 
doesn't  stop  until  the  dry  air  assumes  the 
sharp,  fishy  scent  of  penguin.  Only  a  mile 
and  a  half  lies  between  Mirny  and  the 
rookery,  but  that's  a  bit  like  saying  that 
Alcatraz  is  just  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco:  not  by  coincidence  is  a  ceme- 
tery memorializing  dozens  of  Mirny  in- 
habitants lost  to  the  elements  situated 
between  the  two  spots  on  tiny  Buromsky 
Island.  The  Russians,  a  salty  lot  given 
to  vodka-fueled  revelry  and  random  acts 
of  courage,  are  at  once  amused  and  be- 
mused by  Zehnder's  pilgrimages,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  excitable  photographer, 
who  endlessly  scribbles  in  his  notebook,  is 
the  first  Westerner  to  live  on  the  rough- 
and-tumble  Russian  base.  His  every  move 
is  a  kind  of  th  ater.  The  Penguin  Man, 
they  call  him.  Bruno  the  Penguin. 


Zehnder  drops  his  satchel  and  i 
proaches  the  emperors,  "dcwl  alU 
noon,"  he  says,  his  accent  betraying  trai 
of  his  Swiss-German  origins.  The  pi 
guins,  needle-thill  beaks  pointing  skywa 
eyes  darling,  study  the  interloper.  Cla, 
they  cry. 

Zehnder  opens  his  satchel  and,  care 
not  to  startle  his  subjects,  sloooowly  pu 
out  his  tripod,  his  film,  and  his  35-m 
Nikon  camera  -the  clunky  old-schc 
kind,  circa  1974,  three  pounds  of  stainh 
steel  emblazoned  with  a  small  Swiss-fi 
sticker.  The  penguins  maintain  a  pol 
distance  as  Zehnder  drops  to  his  kne 
then  to  his  stomach.  Braced  on  his 
bows,  he  begins  photographing  the  bin 
which  ruffle  slightly  with  each  psing  of  I 
shutter.  Oblivious  to  the  elements,  he 
swiveling,  he  photographs  them  from 
angles  and  in  all  poses:  penguins  agait 
the  sky,  penguins  huddled  together,  p< 
guins  feeding  their  chicks.  He  plans  to  s( 
here  until  he  gets  the  one  thing  he  wa: 
more  than  anything:  a  "perfect"  shot 
an  emperor  chick  being  born.  This  is 
21st  trip  to  Antarctica,  and  once  that  g( 
is  accomplished,  he  vows,  he  will  lea 
the  continent  forever. 

He  works  methodically  for  an  hour,  i 
til  a  muffled,  disembodied  voice  bret 
the  silence.  "Bruno,"  says  the  voice.  "Brut 
please.  Over."  The  voice,  emanating  fron 
two-way  radio  buried  in  Zehnder's  satch 
belongs  to  Vladimir  Popov,  a  Mirny  g< 
physicist  whom  everyone  calls  "Wowa,' 
corruption  of  his  nickname,  Volodya.  u\ 
should  come  back,"  Popov  says  in  a  thi 
Russian  accent. 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  Zehnder  replies.  "I 
finishing  my  work.  I  shot  a  nice  picti 
today." 

Popov  again  urges  him  to  head  back 
Mirny.  "O.K.,"  Zehnder  says  reluctant 
Meantime,  the  emperors  are  closing  ran 
tightening  their  haphazard  circle  into 
firm,  seamless  huddle  against  the  e 
ments— a  sure  warning  sign  of  approachi 
bad  weather.  Zehnder  gathers  his  \ 
longings,  faces  Mirny,  and  steps  toward 

Forty-two  hours  later,  wh 
the  Russians  found  hi 
frozen  to  death  nowhe 
near  the  penguins,  the  k 
end  of  Bruno  was  boi 
Never  famous  while  he  w 
alive,  in  death  he  becar 
the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  outsize  pol 
adventurers  whose  obsession  with  the  en 
of  the  earth  cost  them  their  lives.  Li 
them,  the  51-year-old  Zehnder  sought  refu 
in  this  vast,  desolate  continent  thousan 
of  miles  from  the  inhabited  world.  L 
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From  top:  a  1994  Zehnder 
shot,  The  Tempest,  of  emperors 
huddling  to  protect  their  eggs  in 
minus-100-degree  conditions; 
a  typical  emperor  scrum,  as  seen 
by  Zehnder,  near  Mirny; 
a  Mirny  building,  in  which  he 
occasionally  lived,  1994;  a  frozen 
emperor  chick,  1994— chicks 
separated  from  their  parents  will 
die  within  two  minutes. 


*** 


■ 


spite  his  charisma  and  countless  friends, 
he  never  really  took  to  the  regular  world, 
whose  demands  for  structure  and  social- 
izing could  trigger  crushing  bouts  of  de- 
pression. His  romantic  life,  while  never 
dull,  was  a  circus  of  runaway  affairs  and 
broken  hearts;  his  Manhattan  apartment, 
which  he  kept  hidden  from  virtually 
everyone,  was  a  mess.  As  he  faced  mid- 
dle age  and  mortality,  the  mysteries  and 
contradictions  in  his  life  were  overwhelm- 
ing him. 

Zehnder  preferred  mystery;  he  culti- 
vated it.  And  there  was  plenty  to  go 
around,  starting  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  and  a  fearless  rescue  effort  by 
his  Russian  colleagues.  In  Mirny,  where 
Zehnder  is  said  to  have  helped  at  least 
one  Russian  to  defect,  he  was  working 
among  people  raised  to  assume  the  worst 
about  him:  The  Penguin  Man  was  a  spy. 
By  the  time  of  his  death,  the  suspicions 
had  become  a  kind  of  uncomfortable 
joke,  prompting  cuticle  inspecting  and 
nervous  laughter. 

Zehnder  howled  at  the  notion,  but  the 
whispers  never  stopped,  and  some  have 
even  speculated  that  lingering  Cold  War 
foul  play  was  involved  in  his  death.  Oth- 
ers believe  that  a  depressed  Zehnder,  in 
a  dramatic  bid  for  posthumous  fame,  or- 
chestrated his  own  demise.  His  older 
brother  and  best  friend,  a  gregarious,  un- 
commonly candid  man  named  Guido 
Zehnder,  sometimes  sags  under  the  weight 
of  unanswered  questions.  "I  knew  Bruno 
as  well  as  anybody  did,"  says  Guido, 
61,  who  runs  an  import-export  business 
in  New  York.  "But  it's  impossible  to  know 
the  answers— that's  why  he  fascinated 
people.  With  Bruno,  there  were  always 
shadows." 

The  only  thing  Zehnder  truly 
cared  about  were  the  emper- 
ors. "Penguins  were  more 
important  to  him  than  peo- 
ple," says  Kwami  Handy,  the 
last  in  a  spectacularly  long 
line  of  girlfriends.  "He  had 
given  up  on  people.  He  didn't  trust  them. 
He  just  thought  penguins  were  more 
genuine."  Penguins  gave  Zehnder  a  con- 
nection and  a  cause  -the  ecological  pres- 
ervation of  their  Antarctic  homeland. 
They  also  gave  him  a  shot  at  immortality. 
as  the  Rwandan  mountain  gorillas  did 
for  the  late  Dian  Fossey.  and  chimpan- 
zees for  Jane  Goodall.  Although  human 
beings  were  his  earliest  photographic  sub- 
jects—Kabuki  actors  in  Japan.  Buddhist 
monks  in  Tibet  Zehnder  eventually 
passed  them  up  in  order  to  concentrate 
solely  on  the  emperor.  By  the  end,  noth- 
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mg  else  really  mattered  to  him,  B>  the 
end.  Bruno  Zehnder  thought  he  had  be- 
come a  penguin 

ntarctica  defies  overstate- 
ment. Although  it  is  50 
percent  larger  than  the 

United  Stales,  it  is  a  con- 
tinent so  cold,  so  uninhab- 
itable, so  hopelessly  out 
there  that  it  is  often  omit- 
ted From  world  maps  and  atlases.  Al- 
though it  comprises  one-tenth  of  the  earths 
land  surface,  it  has  no  real  government 
and  no  indigenous  people;  in  summer,  its 
most  bustling  period,  the  population  is 
perhaps  12,000,  mostly  visiting  scientists 
itching  to  get  back  home.  It's  hard  to  blame 
them.  Statistics  about  Antarctica  from  the 
CIA's  World  Factbook: 

Arable  land:  0 

Permanent  crops:  0 

Meadows  and  pastures:  0 

Forests  and  woodlands:  0 

Irrigated  land:  0 

Antarctica  is  really  just  a  huge,  mag- 
nificent ice  sculpture;  at  least  99  percent 
is  covered  with  ice,  containing  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  world's  freshwater.  Imagine 
all  the  ice  in  the  world  and  then  take  away 
90  percent  of  it,  because  that's  how  much 
is  in  Antarctica.  If  one  day  you  find  your- 
self standing  near  the  South  Pole,  there 
might  be  three  miles  of  ice  beneath  your 
feet— about  half  the 


height  of  Mount  Everest.  Ami  then  there's 

the  Ross  Ice  Shell,  a  floating  wall  of  fro- 
zen water  the  size  of  France,  drifting  a 
thousand  yards  a  year  and  at  limes  cleav- 
ing to  the  continent's  southern  coast.  The 
shelf  is  of  particular  interest  to  environ- 
mentalists, some  of  whom  see  it  as  ground 
zero  of  the  greenhouse  effect:  global  tem- 
peratures rise,  the  shelf  melts,  the  oceans 
swell,  Manhattan  and  other  low-lying  lands 
are  history. 

Temperatures  in  the  cold,  dead  heart  of 
Antarctica  range  from  a  summertime  high 
of  around  0  to  minus  95  in  the  winter;  on 
July  21,  1983,  at  a  lonely  Russian  research 
base  called  Vostok,  meteorologists  noted 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded,  mi- 
nus 128.6.  (In  fact,  the  cold  in  Vostok  is 
so  ungodly  that  nasa  has  considered  us- 
ing the  base  as  a  test  site  for  robotic  space 
probes,  reasoning  that  the  area  is  "as  close 
to  Mars  as  we  can  get.")  In  the  depths  of 
winter,  frostbite  can  occur  within  minutes; 
skin  must  be  covered  at  all  times.  Imagine 
that  it's  a  typical  July  night  in  central  Ant- 
arctica. For  some  reason,  you  step  outside 
and  empty  your  scalding-hot  cup  of  tea 
high  into  the  air.  When  the  tea  hits  the 
ground,  it  shatters. 

Now  factor  in  the  windchill,  which  can 
be  off  the  charts.  Gravity-driven  howlers, 
known  as  katabatic  winds,  swirl  at  up  to 
180  miles  per  hour— powerful  enough  to 
send  sled  dogs  hurtling  through 
the  air,  and  loud  enough  to  mute 
their  terrified  yelps.  Because  Ant- 
arctica is  a  frozen  desert,  corpses 
never  rot  there,  and  snowfall  is 
shockingly  rare.  The  five  inches 
that  do  fall  each  year  don't 
melt;  they  just  pile  on  top  of 
the  existing  snow,  which  the 
wind  can  whip  into  whiteout 
conditions.  Sensory  deprivation 
is  common,  even  for  birds, 
and  visitors  report  the  period- 
ic loss  of  visual  and  olfacto- 
ry senses.  The  extreme  solar 
cycle,  in  which  the  24-hour 
daylight  of  summer 


COLD  COMFORT 

Above,  Zehnder.  right, 
shares  a  rare  swig  of  vodka 
with  Russian  friends  at 
Mirny,  1994.  He  disapproved 
of  heavy  drinking.  Right,  at 
work  amid  the  Adelie 
penguins  in  Esperanza, 
Antarctica,  1985.  Opposite, 
maps  showing  the 
location  of  Mirny  and  the 
probable  route  of  the 
tragic  last  outing. 
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gives  way  to  months  <>l  winter  darkne 
can  produce  an  insomnia-like  conditi 
called  "Big  Eye." 

Antarctica  is  so  remote  that  it  was 
even  sighted  until  1820,  more  than  thi 
centuries  after  Columbus  discovered 
New  World.  And  when  the  White  Cor 
nenl  finally  was  spotted,  during  an  exj 
dition  led  by  Fabian  von  Bellingshausi 
a  Russian  naval  officer,  the  discovery  w 
greeted  with  rousing  indifference  back 
Mother  Russia.  Today  virtually  nobo 
outside  of  his  native  country  rememb< 
poor  von  Bellingshausen,  largely  becai 
his  expedition  lacked  the  two  essential 
ments  of  a  good  adventure  story:  catast 
phe  and  death. 

Antarctic  history  is  a  sweepstakes 
human  misery,  led  by  three  purposefu 
mythic  explorers  who  succeeded  von  B 
lingshausen  at  the  turn  of  the  centu 
Robert  Falcon  Scott,  Roald  Amundsf 
and  Ernest  Shackleton.  In  terms  of  she 
PR.  value,  the  trio  composed  the  perfi 
package.  For  one  thing,  they  loathed 
another;  for  another,  they  turned  Anta 
tic  exploration— the  race  to  the  Soi 
Pole,  specifically— into  the  most  ghoul: 
competition  of  the  century. 

Scott,  the  irascible  son  of 
English  brewer,  was  fi 
out  of  the  docks,  aboard 
wooden  bark  called  Disci 
ery,  in  1901.  But  the  trip  ( 
volved  into  a  three-year  nig 
mare  of  blizzards,  scun 
worm-infested  sled  dogs,  and  poor  prej 
ration.  Some  745  miles  from  the  Po 
Scott  decided  to  head  back— a  trip  so  < 
surdly  wretched  that  the  men  ended 
pulling  the  dogs.  The  debacle  was  p; 
ticularly  unhappy  for  one  of  Scott's  ere 
men,  Ernest  Shackleton,  whom  Scott  h 
patronized  because  Shackleton  was  Iris 
In  1908,  despite  having  been  deni 
the  use  of  Scott's  base  camp  at  a  pla 
called  Ross  Island,  Shackleton  made 
own  expedition,  aboard  the  Nimrod.  Wh 
the  vessel  approached  menacing  shet 
of  ice,  Shackleton  camped  on  the  isla 
anyway.  "Whatever  the  ice  get; 
warned  one  of  his  men,  "the  i 
keeps."  No  fool,  Shackleton  j 
tisoned  the  sled-dog  strategy 
I  favor  of  a  craftier  solution:  Sib 
ian  ponies.  Alas,  the  ponies  were 
up  to  the  task,  either,  and  the  m 
turned  around  some  100  miles  frc 
the  Pole. 

Scott  struck  back,  captaining  a  c 
ferent  ship,  Terra  Nova,  in  1911.  I 
was  anxious,  having  heard  reports  tl 
a  Norwegian  team  was  secretly  layi 
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Because  of  the 
connections  Bruno 
made  and  his 
worldwide  travel, 
it  could  be  the 
perfect  [G.I.A. 
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lans  for  the  Pole.  Meantime,  he  fell  back 
pen  man-hauling— literally,  convoys  of 
len  muling  sleds  across  miles  of  ice.  On 
muary  4,  1912,  Scott  sent  most  of  the 
len  back  to  the  base  camp,  then  he  and 
iur  other  crewmen  made  their  final, 
jonizing  push  toward  the  Pole.  They 
ached  it  on  January  17.  Photographs  of 
lat  day  are  chilling:  four  ghostly  English- 
ten,  freezing  and  sunken-cheeked,  staring 
•imly  at  a  flapping  Norwegian  flag.  "The 
orst  has  happened,"  Scott  wrote  in  his 
iary.  The  Norwegian  team,  behind  sled 
3gs  and  a  vanilla-flavored  captain  named 
oald  Amundsen,  had  beaten  Scott's  by 
3  days. 

The  trip  back  was  an  ordeal  of  starva- 
Dn  and  teeth-cracking,  minus-100-degree 
mperatures  which  ravaged  the  men,  who 
i  March  were  trapped  in  a  screaming 
izzard.  Eventually,  wrote  crewman  Aps- 
y  Cherry-Garrard,  they  "came  to  look  at 
.  ;ath  as  a  friend."  One  of  them,  Law- 
:nce  Oates,  simply  stood  up,  said,  "I 
lay  be  some  time,"  then  stepped  out  into 
le  blizzard  and  died,  according  to  leg- 
id.  After  comforting  themselves  with  to- 
acco  and  tea,  Scott  and  his  friend  E.  A. 
/ilson  froze  to  death  in  their  tent,  Scott's 
"m  stretched  across  Wilson's  chest.  Scott's 
.st  words  are  said  to  have  been  "For 
rod's  sake  take  care  of  our  people." 

In  the  end,  though,  Shackleton  won  the 
reatest  glory,  if  only  because  he  lived  to 
11  (and  retell)  his  Antarctic  tale.  He  set 
til  in  1914,  accompanied  by  the  hardiest 
and  of  scalawags  ever  assembled— includ- 
ig  Charlie  "Doughballs"  Green,  a  daft 
3ok  who'd  lost  a  testicle  in  an  accident, 
nd  Hubert  "Buddha"  Hudson,  a  half-wit 
avigator  who  once  sailed  through  the  po- 
x  cold  wearing  only  a  bedsheet  around 
is  body  and  a  teapot  lid  on  his  head.  By 
inuary  1915,  just  a  day's  sail  from  Ant- 
rctica,  his  ship.  Endurance,  became  hope- 
ssly  trapped  in  the  ice— "frozen,"  wrote  a 
rewman,  "like  an  almond  in  a  chocolate 


bar."  In  November  the  ship  sank,  forcing 
the  captain  and  crew  to  subsist  on  the  ice 
for  five  months.  For  a  while,  they  drank. 
("To  our  sweethearts  and  wives,"  they 
toasted,  "may  they  never  meet!")  Then 
they  began  to  starve,  so  they  slaughtered 
the  dogs,  including  the  puppies. 

Shackleton,  an  iron-jawed  tough  given 
to  quoting  Coleridge,  then  made  two 
insanely  dangerous  trips  on  lifeboats  in 
search  of  rescue  teams.  When  he  and  his 
men  finally  reached  a  remote  whaling  sta- 
tion, the  air  thick  with  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing blubber,  they  were  so  rank  that  the 
first  people  who  saw  them  fled  in  horror. 
But  the  entire  crew  was  rescued,  prompt- 
ing one  of  the  men  to  conclude,  "For 
scientific  leadership  give  me  Scott;  for  ef- 
ficient travel,  Amundsen;  but  when  you 
are  in  a  hopeless  situation,  where  there 
seems  no  way  out,  get  down  on  your  knees 
and  pray  for  Shackleton." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about  that,  "Sir 
Ernest"  (as  Shackleton  officially  came  to 
be  known)  obliterated  it.  Like  Scott,  he 
obsessed  over  his  place  in  Antarctic  histo- 
ry. While  stranded  at  sea,  he  was  planning 
future  photography  exhibitions— and,  it's 
worth  noting,  he  had  brought  along  a 
photographer.  Amundsen,  the  laconic  Nor- 
wegian who  actually  won,  with  dignity 
and  grace,  had  not.  Perhaps  the  most 
telling  thing  about  Antarctic  history  is  that 
it  was  written  by  the  losers. 

Bruno  Zehnder,  who  knew 
well  the  legends  of  adven- 
turers past,  also  kept  diaries 
of  his  polar  exploits— or- 
ganized, color-coded  note- 
books, lovingly  written.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  diaries,  aside  from  their  sheer  vivid- 
ness, is  that  they  are  focused  entirely  on 
Antarctica  and  penguins.  He  wasn't  big 
on  self-exploration.  "He  was  very  Swiss,"' 
explains  his  friend  Austrian  journalist  Hans 


Janitschek.  In  fact,  the  notebooks  really 
aren't  private  diaries;  they  are  written  with 
an  eye  toward  history. 

The  funny  thing  is,  Zehnder 's  personal 
life  was  as  rich  and  mysterious  as  his  pro- 
fessional one.  He  grew  up  in  Bad  Ragaz, 
Switzerland,  an  idyllic  resort  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Liechtenstein.  He 
was  the  last  of  six  children  born  to  Albert 
Zehnder,  who  invented  a  type  of  stretcher 
used  for  straightening  wooden  skis,  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  who  ran  a  gift  shop  spe- 
cializing in  porcelain.  Popular  in  Bad 
Ragaz,  the  Zehnders  were  strict  Catholics 
who  stood  for  hard  work  and  family,  and 
looked  askance  at  drunkenness,  carous- 
ing, and  general  tomfoolery. 

"He  was  always  following  in  my  steps," 
Guido  Zehnder  recalls,  "except  he  did  it 
much  more  elaborately."  Guido  went  to 
summer  camp  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  when 
he  was  12,  and  brought  home  15  turtles; 
Bruno  collected  20.  Then,  while  five-year- 
old  Bruno  was  flipping  through  a  chil- 
dren's book,  sea  turtles  gave  way  to  pen- 
guins. Inspired,  he  built  a  small  pen  in 
the  Zehnders'  yard,  replete  with  a  pond, 
and  begged  his  parents  to  buy  him  a  pen- 
guin. He  dreamed  about  penguins.  He 
waited  for  25  years  to  be  with  them. 

By  1968,  Guido  was  living  in  Pans,  near 
L'Etoile,  working  at  an  oil  company,  and 
23-year-old  Bruno  was  employed  as  a 
banker  and  living  in  Montmartre.  At  night 
they  pursued  women  with  breathtaking 
energy.  Handsome  and  shameless,  the  two 
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brothers  cut  a  wide  swath  through  the 
Citj  of  I  ight,  Shared  conquests  were  not 

uncommon.  "One  time,"  (undo  recalls, 
"we  were  living  with  a  reporter  from 
U.P.I. ,  who  got  back  at  live  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  si  ill  with  his  girl. 

And  we  heard  the  door  open,  and  we  had 
to  rush  out." 

Bruno  began  dating  a  stunning.  19-year- 
old,  half-Malaysian  student  named  Arielle 
Rajaonarison,  Weeks  later,  he  approached 
Guido  and  said,  "You  know,  1  have  a  very 
beautiful  girl  to  introduce  you  to."  Sud- 
denly Guido  was  dating  Arielle  instead. 
"He  never  wanted  any  lasting  relation- 
ships." says  Guido,  seated  in  the  airy,  art- 
filled  Westchester  County  home  he  shares 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Arielle  Rajaonari- 
son. "Bruno  liked  to  pick  up  girls,"  his 
brother  says.  "He  never  got  very  serious. 
He  just  wanted  to  get  the  kick  out  of— how 
do  you  say  it?— conquering.  Women  loved 
him.  He  had  such  a  direct  approach.  He 
wanted  to  conquer  a  girl  and  that's  it. 
Thrill  of  the  chase." 

That  summer,  during  the  bloody  stu- 
dent uprisings,  Bruno's  chronic  impulsive- 
ness began  to  bloom.  He  and  Guido  were 
in  a  cab  that  was  stopped  by  riot  police. 
The  policemen  did  not  look  sympathetic. 
Guido  told  Bruno  to  hit  the  locks.  "For  a 
reason  that  I  still  don't  comprehend  to- 
day, he  opened  the  door,"  Guido  recalls. 
"Of  course,  they  beat  him  very  badly." 
Later,  after  doctors  tended  to  his  broken 
finger,  Bruno  turned  to  Guido,  said,  "I've 
had  it  with  Paris,"  and  left. 

For  the  next  seven  years,  Bruno  was 
everywhere  but  home,  chasing  adventure 
through  Russia,  India,  Vietnam,  and  Japan, 
where  he  taught  French  and  German  and 
modeled.  Glossies  from  that  period  reveal 
a  grinning  Nordic  stud  wearing  tight 
slacks  and  a  shag.  He  loved  exotic  women 
and  exotic  scenery,  which  he  began  to 
photograph.  He  had  had  no  training,  but 
since  Guido  had  become  a  pretty  decent 
photographer,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
could,  too. 

In  1975,  Bruno,  then  30,  talked  his 
way  into  a  steward's  job  aboard  a 
Danish  cargo  ship  carrying  Aus- 
tralian scientists  to  Antarctica.  He 
figured  he'd  take  some  photo- 
graphs in  order  to  sell  them  later. 
It  was  the  best  scheme  he  ever 
concocted.  As  the  ship  approached  the 
Antarctic  shore,  he  was  greeted  by  a  clam- 
orous Welcome  Wagon  of  penguins.  He 
later  described  the  moment  as  a  "religious 
experience." 

Like  any  true  polar  adventurer,  Bruno 
saw  penguins  as  a  kind  of  leitmotif.  Nearly 
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FROZEN  IN  TIME 

Zchnder  took  this 

photograph  at  the  Mirny 

rookery  in  1994. 

Three  years  later,  near 

the  same  site,  his 

'ussian  colleagues 

found  his  body. 


lusi  to  insioiA  is  the  fact  that  Scott's  first 

expedition  set  out  to  Study  emperor  eggs 
m  order  to  establish  a  link  to  prehistoric 
birds.  And  when  Shaekleton's  men  hun- 
kered down,  waiting  tor  a  thaw,  the  buds, 
endlessK  crying  Clark,  Clark,  spooked  the 
bejesus  out  of  the  expedition's  biologist,  a 
man  named  Robert  (lark.  Later,  the  men 
killed  (>00  penguins,  braining  them  with 
oars,  then  devoured  every  inch  of  them, 
including  their  eyeballs. 

Zehnder  thought  penguins  were  (with 
apologies  to  the  duck  and  the  chimp)  the 
funniest  creatures  on  earth.  Penguins  don't 
do  shuck  no  balls  bounced  on  snouts,  no 
organ  grinding  or  cymbal  clapping.  In- 
deed, the  root  of  the  penguin's  comic 
genius  his  method  is  his  deadpan  absur- 
dity, his  willful  earnestness.  One  minute 
he's  gazing  out  majestically  at  an  emerald 
sea,  the  next  he's  puttering  along  with 
that  bottom-heavy  gait  evocative  of  John 
Geese's  "Ministry  of  Silly  Walks"  skit. 
Even  the  names  of  penguin  species  are 
preposterous,  suggesting  Eisenhower-era 
dance  crazes:  the  rockhopper,  the  gentoo, 
the  chinstrap,  the  macaroni. 

Although  penguins  spend  much  of  their 
lives  in  the  ocean,  each  time  they  dive  in 
looks  like  the  first  day  of  swimmer's  ed. 
Sometimes  they  shuffle  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  grandparents-in-Sarasota-style,  then 
tumble  straight  forward,  beak-first.  Other 
times  they  take  a  running  start,  but  dive 
too  early,  belly  flop  onto  the  ice,  and  face- 
plant  into  the  water.  Occasionally,  when  a 
penguin  is  unwilling  to  dive  in,  two  oth- 
ers will  sneak  up  from  behind  and  shove 
him.  They  are  inveterate  pranksters.  Dur- 
ing Scott's  voyage,  penguins  would  creep 
to  within  inches  of  the  tethered,  slathering 
sled  dogs,  batting  their  flippers  in  gleeful 
malevolence.  Members  of  one  species,  the 
Adelie,  amuse  themselves  by  forever  swip- 
ing stones  from  one  another's  nests.  The 
two  best-known  Antarctic  species,  the  tiny 
Adelies  and  the  towering  emperors,  have 
differing  comedic  styles.  Adelies  are  scrap- 
pier, more  buffoonish;  emperors  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  dry,  Noel  Coward-ish  aloofness. 
Zehnder  loved  that  about  them. 

Zehnder's  first  photos  tended 
to  be  flat  and  stilted,  but  he 
sold  a  few  to  Japanese  mag- 
azines—just enough  to  help 
finance  return  trips,  which 
were  made  by  any  means 
necessary.  One  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  about  Antarctica  is  that 
no  one  "owns"  it.  (Not  that  they  haven't 
tried:  Hitler  once  ordered  Nazi  planes  to 
drop  barbed  swastikas  over  the  continent, 
and  Argentina  has  sent  women  to  give 


birth  there,  in  order  to  create  a  "native" 
populace.)  It  is  a  kind  of  freelance  conti- 
nent, loosely  monitored  by  an  internation- 
al agreement  known  as  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  signed  in  1959,  which  declared  it  a 
demilitarized  area  preserved  for  scientific 
research.  Forty-three  countries  abide  by 
the  agreement,  and  17,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia,  have  scientific  bases 
there.  Zehnder,  who  spoke  six  languages, 
would  eventually  pay  his  own  way  to  many 
o\'  these  bases,  from  Chile's  to  New  Zea- 
land's, often  staying  for  months. 

Zehnder's  increasingly  ambitious  photog- 
raphy encompassed  far-flung  people  and 
places— geishas,  samurai,  tattoo  artists— but 
penguins  were  never  far  from  his  mind.  "I 
was  with  a  group  of  people  and  they  told 
me  that  a  Swiss  man  was  talking  about 
penguins,"  recalls  one  of  Zehnder's  closest 
friends,  Maya  Floess,  who  was  then  work- 
ing at  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  "He 
was  standing  on  a  box,  wearing  a  T-shirt 
with  a  penguin  on  it.  And  around  him  on 
the  floor— all  Japanese  girls.  They  looked  at 
him  like  he  was  Michael  Jackson." 

Zehnder  talked  his  way  into  Vietnam 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Saigon,  in  1975. 
Although  most  Western  journalists  and 
photographers  had  been  banned  by  the 
Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi,  Zehnder,  ac- 
companied by  a  team  of  American  mili- 
tary officials,  was  allowed  in  to  photo- 
graph the  postwar  reconstruction. 

By  1980,  Zehnder's  official  home  was 
New  York.  That's  where  Guido  was,  and 
that's  where  the  magazines  were.  That 
June,  in  a  sweltering  Times  Square  subway 
station,  Bruno  approached  an  attractive 
young  model  and  opened  his  picture  port- 
folio. "I  am  Bruno  Zehnder,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  know  who  I  am?"  She  didn't. 
He  rode  the  train  with  her,  then  followed 
her  off.  He  was  a  dog  with  a  bone.  "Very 
aggressive,"  recalls  the  woman,  Heather 
May,  a  fast-talking  spitfire.  "He  was  charm- 
ing, absolutely  charming.  Nice-looking— the 
whole  nine  yards.  I  said,  'I'm  going  on  a 
date— you  can't  tag  along.'  So  he  wanted 
my  number,  and  I  gave  it  to  him." 

Soon  Zehnder  was  inviting  her  to  move 
into  his  cluttered  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  West  110th  Street— with  the  understand- 
ing that  she  never  tell  anyone  where  he 
lived.  "Never"  she  recalls.  "He  never  en- 
tertained anyone  in  our  home.  He  was 
very  secretive,  very  private  about  certain 
things.  He  always  told  people  that  we  met 
at  a  dinner  party,  even  though  my  story  is 
really  much  better  than  his.  He  was  very, 
very,  very  private." 

Privacy  was  a  practical  matter:  every- 
thing he  owned  was  in  that  small  apart- 
ment. But  it  also  served  as  a  kind  of  safe 


house  when,  from  time  to  lime,  he  was 
the  down  cycle  of  bipolar  disorder.  I 
pressions  sometimes  left  him  bedridde 
brooding,  unwilling  to  see  anyone  for  da 
Other  times,  exuding  pure  manic  eupl 
ria,  he  would  carouse  into  the  night 
enjoyed  Limelight,  a  popular  dance  cl 
in  Chelsea- or  work  round  the  clo< 
stopping  only  for  coffee  refills.  A  doc 
prescribed  lithium  to  even  out  the  mo 
swings,  but  Bruno  didn't  usually  stick  w 
the  drug,  because  he  hated  the  side  effec 
which  included  dry  mouth  and  weight  ga 
"Manic-depression  influenced  and  stn 
tured  his  life  in  many  ways,"  says  M 
noting  that,  like  many  manic-depressiv 
Zehnder  tried  to  hide  the  problem.  "] 
suffered  tremendously." 

In  1984,  Zehnder  persuaded  May  to  j( 
him  on  a  five-month  trip  to  Antarctii 
When  the  ship  reached  the  continent, 
awakened  her  at  six  a.m.,  saying,  "We'll 
able  to  see  our  first  penguins  togethe 
Standing  out  on  the  freezing  deck,  s 
said  that  it  would  be  nice  to  get  marrk 
"We  are,"  he  said,  after  making  sure  X\ 
the  birds  were  watching.  "In  one  hour.' 
helicopter  shuttled  the  couple  from  ship 
shore,  and  an  Argentinean  official  did  t 
honors  in  an  ice  cave  in  Marambio,  A 
arctica.  The  groom,  out  of  deference  to 
nonhuman  "guests"  in  attendance,  won 
tuxedo.  (It's  official,  by  the  way:  just  che 
the  1987  Guinness  Book  of  World  Record. 
the  happy  couple  is  on  the  cover.)  Wh 
the  shivering  wedding  party  returned 
the  ship,  the  deck  was  lined  with  250  / 
gentinean  men,  each  of  whom  kissed  t 
bride's  hand  as  she  walked  past. 

Two  years  later,  the  marriage  was  ov 

irny,  the  Russian  researi 
and-supply  base  in  E; 
Antarctica,  is  an  alm< 
unfathomably  dark  pla< 
There  are  about  thr 
sunny  weeks  a  year  a 
300  blizzards.  Each 
the  base's  40-odd  crew  members,  most 
whom  are  scientists,  lives  in  a  small,  spart 
cabin,  often  decorated  with  photos  of  re 
tives  or  nude  Russian  pinup  girls.  Asi 
from  the  research  labs,  there  is  a  rec  roo: 
a  mess  hall,  and  a  one-room  "hospital."  T 
men  each  take  home  about  $300  a  mom 
Zehnder  made  three  expeditions  to  M 
ny,  and  today  the  Russians  remember  hi 
as  one  of  their  own.  But  during  the  fii 
trip,  in  1987,  he  was  a  riddle,  this  grinnir 
glad-handing  photographer  with  his  fan 
equipment  and  his  individually  wrapp 
Swiss  chocolates.  The  fall  of  Communis 
was  still  two  years  away,  and  Mirny  officii 
had  previously  rejected  Zehnder's  reque: 
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"This  is  a  god-forsaken 
white  hell.  It  could  swallow 
within  seconds. 


you 


live  and  work  on  the  base.  The  Rus- 
ins.  still  in  the  final  throes  of  Cold  War 
.ranoia,  had  never  allowed  a  Westerner 
live  at  Mirny,  and  they  weren't  about  to 
ike  exceptions  for  some  New  York  play- 
>y  in  love  with  "polar  pigeons."  But  in  a 
velopment  oddly  reminiscent  of  Zehn- 
r's  Vietnam  experience,  Moscow  over- 
led  the  Mirny  brass.  To  this  day,  Zehn- 
r's  friends  and  relatives  openly  wonder 
lat  he  did  to  get  onto  the  base. 
The  Mirny  crew  had  its  own  suspi- 
)ns.  "At  that  time,"  says  Arthur  Chilin- 
rov,  a  noted  Russian  explorer  who  once 
pervised  the  country's  Antarctic  expe- 
.ions,  "all  foreigners  were  regarded  as 
itential  spies.  Do  not  forget  that  that 
is  the  official  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R."  It 
jn't  help  that  Zehnder  constantly  asked 
rsonal  questions,  smiled  way  too  often, 
d  generally  declined  to  drink— a  major 
sach  of  etiquette  in  Mirny,  where  vodka 
mother's  milk.  Then,  according  to  two 
irny  crew  members,  the  not-so-quiet 
nerican  befriended  a  Russian  whose 
mputer  skills  came  in  handy  on  the  base, 
ortly  thereafter,  when  the  man  and  other 
:w  members  went  to  a  business  confer- 
ee in  Australia,  he  defected.  The  crew 
:mbers  are  certain  that,  at  the  very  least, 
:hnder  nudged  him  to  do  so.  "Bruno 
ver  said  that  he  did  it,"  recalls  one  of 
i  crew  members,  Sergei  Primakov.  "He 
it  smiled." 

Still,  Zehnder  became  a  popular  figure 
Mirny,  due  largely  to  his  charm,  which 
-is  so  potent  that  he  could  make  a  com- 
lling  case  for  why,  in  the  1992  movie 
ttman  Returns,  Danny  DeVito's  portray- 
i  of  "the  Penguin"  had  been  "unfair  to 
nguins."  More  impressively,  he  persuad- 
the  Russians  to  clean  up  their  messes, 
binder  had  always  been  big  on  protect- 
l  the  Antarctic  environment,  but  now 
was  zealous.  He  spent  hours  wander- 
l  around  the  base,  cleaning  and  fretting, 
te  increasing  number  of  scientific  bases 
Antarctica  were  creating  more  and  more 
iste,  which  was  stuffed  in  rusting  barrels 
d  dumped  in  makeshift  landfills.  Plus, 
itarctic  scientists  had  recently  detected 
uces  of  mineral  wealth— gold,  silver,  iron 
•s— which,  though  minimal,  threatened 
trigger  commercial  development  and 
attendant  environmental  damage.  (This 


would  create  a  potential  dip- 
lomatic nightmare,  but  so 
far  there  hasn't  been  any 
development.) 

The  Russians  began 
picking  up  after  them- 
selves because  of  Zehn- 
der's  sheer  persistence 
and  burgeoning  legend. 
In  1987  he  won  a  cov- 
eted United  Nations 
environmental  achieve- 
ment award,  along 
with  Robert  Redford, 
Jacques  Cousteau,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Hillary. 
By  1988,  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  had  pur- 
chased some  of  his  photos,  which  by  then 
were  appearing  widely,  from  the  covers  of 
Life  and  National  Geographic  to  greeting 
cards,  calendars,  even  the  face  of  a  Visa 
card,  which  featured  one  of  his  most  fa- 
mous shots:  two  emperors,  heads  bowed 
together,  as  if  in  communion. 

Increasingly,  the  penguins  in  Zehn- 
der's  photographs  were  assuming  dis- 
tinctly human  aspects— were,  as  they  say, 
anthropomorphizing.  A  rookery,  photo- 
graphed from  a  helicopter,  suggests  a 
Magritte  street  scene;  an  emperor,  chest 
swelling,  looks  not  unlike  Orson  Welles; 
a  mother  emperor  gazes  anxiously  at  her 
chick,  whose  beak  is  frozen  shut— and 
briefly  you  forget  that  these  are  birds. 
"They're  like  portraits  of  people,"  says 
Zehnder's  friend  Peter  B.  Kaplan,  a  for- 
mer wildlife  photographer  who  now 
shoots  from  atop  buildings  and  moun- 
tains. "He  believed  there  was  a  mutual 
thing  between  himself  and  the  penguins 
—that  there  was  a  connection. ...  To  him, 
they  were  human  beings." 

In  1990,  Zehnder  hit  the  mother  lode 
when  one  of  his  shots  landed  on  the  cover 
of  Time,  accompanying  a  story  about  the 
spoiling  of  Antarctica.  The  image  is  pure 
Zehnder:  an  emperor,  photographed  from 
a  low  angle,  so  he  seems  to  tower  over  a 
cargo  ship  in  the  background.  The  shot, 
like  many  of  Zehnder's  photographs,  was 
so  perfect  that  people  thought  it  had 
somehow  been  staged— a  charge,  frequently 
made  and  never  substantiated,  that  was 
guaranteed  to  render  Zehnder  apoplectic. 


CLOSED  DOOR 

The  front  door  in  Zehnder's  sma 
cluttered  apartment  on  West  110th  Street 
in  Manhattan.  August  1998.  Zehnder  covered 
it  with  aphorisms  and  affirmations, 
but  he  rarely  let  people  inside. 


In  this  case,  someone  had  accused  him  of 
using  a  stuffed  penguin.  "Sons  of  bitches!" 
Zehnder  shouted  to  a  friend.  His  efforts 
as  "the  Guardian  of  Antarctica"  were  in- 
strumental in  the  signing  of  a  major  inter- 
national agreement  protecting  Antarctica 
from  exploitation  for  another  55  years.  In 
recognition  of  his  work,  officials  from  39 
nations  gathered  in  a  Spanish  palace  decked 
with  his  photographs. 

n  New  York  magazine  circles, 
Zehnder  was  still  the  indefatigable 
rogue  who  just  couldn't  fathom 
why  penguins  weren't  in  every  is- 
sue. "Every  year  or  so,  I  would  get 
a  phone  call  from  him,"  recalls  Jeff 
Wheelwright,  who  was  Zehnder's 
editor  at  Life.  "'Jeff,'  he  would  say,  'I  have 
pictures  to  show  you!'"  Wheelwright,  who 
considered  Zehnder  "a  kind  of  genius," 
would  summon  him  to  Life's  photography 
department,  and  Zehnder  would  polite!) 
stand  behind  him  as  he  laid  the  slides 
across  the  light  table.  When  Wheelwright 
leaned  over  to  inspect  them  through  his 
magnifying  loupe,  Zehnder  leaned  with  him. 
When  Wheelwright  straightened.  Zehnder 
straightened.  Often  Zehnder  would  leave 
beaming  but  empty-handed.  "He  wouldn't 
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diversify,"  says  Wheelwright,  who  wishes  thai  Zehndei  bad  grasped 
one  crucial  fact:  "  I  here  is  no  Penguin  magazine." 

Still,  when  a  magazine  wanted  penguins,  it  usually  called  Zehn- 
der   some  paid  more  than  $10,000  for  a  single  shot.  He  often 

made  $75,000  or  more  a  year,  although  most  of  it  was  pumped 
righl  hack  into  travel  expenses  to  Antarctica.  Plus,  he  nitpicked 
about  everything,  from  editing  to  publishing  rights,  and  was  fierce- 
ly protective  of  his  franchise.  (And  it  was  a  franchise:  asked  once 
why  he  didn't  shoot  models,  he  replied.  "Market's  too  saturated") 
I  le  was  incensed  when  someone  else's  penguin  photo  was  published 
in  Life.  At  lime,  where  he  once  angered  editors  by  simultaneous- 
l\  peddling  to  Newsweek,  he  is  vaguely  remembered  as  "difficult." 

Zehnder's  second  trip  to  Mirny,  in  1994-95,  was  uniquely 
post-perestmika.  While  flying  in  a  helicopter,  he  spied  two  English 
words  etched  near  the  instruments  by  the  pilot:  tours  and  revo- 
lutions. He  met  and  initially  mistrusted  the  station  chief,  an  an- 
gular, unflappable  Antarctic  hand  named  Leonid  Popolitov,  who 
was  a  stickler  for  procedure.  During  his  eight  expeditions,  Popoli- 
tov had  seen  more  than  a  few  men  lose  their  lives  to  the  polar  ele- 
ments, and  knew  of  one  who  froze  to  death  100  feet  from  his 
cabin.  Despite  Zehnder's  entreaties,  Popolitov  insisted  that  the  for- 
eigner be  escorted  to  and  from  the  penguins.  He  ordered  some- 
one to  mark  a  trail  to  the  rookery,  and  to  construct  a  small  cabin, 
or  hawk,  where  Zehnder  could  seek  shelter  from  the  dicey  weath- 
er. Zehnder  stewed  every  step  of  the  way— that  is,  until  he  realized 
how  useful  the  barak  was,  with  its  gas  heater  and  stove;  it  allowed 
him  to  stay  with  the  penguins  for  longer,  safer  stretches.  Eventual- 
ly, Zehnder  grew  to  admire  and  genuinely  like  Popolitov,  despite 
the  chief's  initial  suspicion  that  the  photographer  was  a  spy. 

Then  again,  Popolitov  wasn't  alone.  "Bruno  had  a  habit  of  al- 
ways carrying  a  little  tape  recorder,  and  he  would  turn  it  on  with- 
out telling  people,"  recalls  environmentalist  Victor  Pomelov,  who 
befriended  Zehnder  in  1994  en  route  to  Mirny,  in  South  Africa, 
where  they  barhopped  and  flirted  with  women.  "He  said,  'I  need 
to  get  as  much  material  as  possible  for  a  book.'  And  I  told  him 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  explain  to  everybody."  Some  of  the 
Russians  straight-out  asked  Zehnder  if  he  was  a  spy.  "I  work  for 
the  K.G.B.  and  the  C.I. A.,"  Bruno  would  blithely  reply.  "I'm  a 
double  agent.  Penguins  are  my  perfect  camouflage."  Everyone 
would  laugh,  but  the  whiff  of  suspicion  never  quite  disappeared. 
"It  came  to  the  point,"  Zehnder  wrote,  "where  /  (almost)  believed 
I  was  a  spy." 

Despite  this,  and  despite  Zehnder's  ongoing  annoyance  about 
the  communal  worship  of  vodka  (inventory  code  name:  "Im- 
portant Product"),  the  trip  was  a  professional  watershed.  The 
anthropomorphization  continued,  and  Zehnder  began  experi- 
menting with  colors,  lighting,  angles.  His  work  reflected  the  ef- 
fort. It  looked  hand-painted;  it  became  dreamier,  more  active, 
more  evocative  of  the  unearthly  polar  atmosphere.  It  also  found 
a  focus  when  Zehnder  became  obsessed  with  a  true  miracle  of 
nature:  the  emperors'  life  cycle. 

Emperors  spend  the  summer  at  sea,  fattening  themselves  on 
fish  and  krill,  a  shrimplike  crustacean.  When  winter  approach- 
es and  the  sea  freezes,  the  emperors,  perhaps  guided  by  solar  or 
even  stellar  cues,  head  for  the  coastal  ice.  They  walk  single  file  or 
flop  onto  their  bellies  and  propel  themselves  with  their  flippers 
and  feet.  The  female  lays  an  egg  in  early  winter,  then,  using  her 
webbed  feet  as  a  platter,  slips  it  to  the  father.  While  she  heads  to- 
ward sea  to  feed,  he  stands  there  for  nine  weeks,  fasting,  balancing 
the  egg  on  his  feet,  and  warming  it  under  continued  on  page  133 
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with  brown  eyes  that  could  melt  steel  and  a  body 
men  would  happily  go  to  war  for,  Embeth  Davidtz  first 
captured  moviegoers'  attention  as  the  concentration- 
camp  prisoner  Ralph  Fiennes  alternately  abused 
and  adored  in  Steven  Spielberg's  Sch/nd/er's  List. 
Davidtz  was  born  in  Indiana  but  raised  in  South 
Africa.  Her  father  is  a  professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering. She  had  a  B.A.  in  English  literature  and  a 
master's  in  drama  when  she  met  Spielberg.  "It  was 
like  a  dream-1  8  months  after  coming  to  Los  Ange- 
les from  Johannesburg  with  a  suitcase  and  $3,000, 
and  you  end  up  working  with  that  guy." 

Davidtz  next  managed  to  slip  through  several 
forgettable  movies  only  to  be  re-established  last 
month  in  the  film  version  of  Jane  Austen's  Mansfield 
Park,  as  the  sophisticated,  wicked  Mary  Crawford. 
"She  was  lovely  to  play— a  very  exciting,  dark,  cav- 
alier creature,"  says  the  actress.  She'll  surprise  au- 
diences again  this  month  when  she  stars  in  Disney's 
big-budget  romantic  drama  Bicentennial  Man,  di- 
rected by  Chris  Columbus.  She  plays  opposite 
Robin  Williams,  who  is  a  robot  in  search  of  human- 
ity. "Robin  and  Chris  are  big,  commercial,  heavy- 
weight guys.  I  was  scared— I  didn't  know  if  I  could 
act  in  a  film  like  this,  but  the  same  rules  apply. 
Robin  is  hilarious.  They  would  go,  'Action!,'  and  I 
would  fall  apart  with  laughter."  Columbus  adds, 
"Embeth  and  Robin  had  an  amazing  amount  of 
chemistry.  The  connection  was  instant." 

Davidtz  has  now  lived  in  Los  Angeles  eight 
years,  and  she  promises  that  she's  not  leaving  any- 
time soon.  "I  have  been  so  lucky.  If  I  can  just  carry 
on  as  is,  I  don't  mind  if  it  doesn't  get  bigger." 

— KRISTA  SMITH 
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A  double 

exposure  of 

Embeth  Davidtz, 

photographed 

in  Tapia  State  Park 

in  California, 

September  27,     . 

1999. 


After  raising  vast  sums  for  Bill  Clinton's  re-election, 
legal-defense  fund,  and  library,  as  well  as  Hillary's  Senate 
campaign,  Terry  McAuliffe  sealed  his  status  as 
f/6er-First  Friend  by  spotting  the  Clintons  $1.35  million 
in  cash  as  collateral  for  their  New  York  home.  It  was  an  offer 
so  controversial  that  the  Clintons  eventually  had  to  balk. 
Just  how  did  a  nice  Catholic  boy  from  Syracuse  end 
up  bankrolling  an  American  president?  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS 
examines  McAuliffe's  ebullient,  Teflon-coated  climb  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  Washington's  money  culture,  the  power 
of  his  Rolodex,  and  his  uncanny  ability  to  separate 
donors  from  their  wealth 
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Tern  McAulifTe  lends 

an  attentive  ear  to  a  presidential 

quip  at  a  1995  fund-raiser  in 

Washington.  D.C.  "I'm  one  of  the 

few  fighters  in  the  party," 

McAulifTe  says.  "I  think 

that's  one  of  the  reasons  the 

president  loves  me." 
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bly know,"  says  Terry  McAulifTe,  thump- 
ing the  arms  of  his  chair  at  the  Oval 
Room,  a  restaurant  two  blocks  north  of 
the  White  House,  "I  come  here  a  lot. 
This  used  to  be  George's  table."  He's  sit- 
ting in  the  see-and-be-seen  chair,  the  one 
everyone  has  to  pass  on  the  way  into  the 
main  dining  room.  He  doesn't  have  to 
spell  out  that  he's  referring  to  George 
Stephanopoulos,  former  media  favorite 
and  adviser  to  President  Clinton.  "Yeah," 
he  says,  in  case  you  missed  the  point. 
"Old  George  is  kind  of  out  of  favor  now, 
and  I'm  in." 

So  this  is  the  first  clue  to  how  a  man 
becomes  what  Vice  President  AJ  Gore  has 
called  "the  greatest  fund-raiser  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  universe":  it's  not  about  subtle- 
ty. "I'm  one  of  the  few  fighters  in  the 
party,"  McAuliffe  likes  to  say.  "I  think 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  the  president 
loves  me.  I'm  the  only  one  around  with 
any  you-know-what." 

Terry  McAuliffe  can  afford  to  crow.  Af- 
ter two  decades  at  the  slippery  peak  of  a 
pursuit  most  men  tire  of  after  two  or 
three  election  cycles,  McAuliffe  is  the  ac- 
knowledged master  at  separating  political 
donors  from  their  money.  He  is,  at  42,  a 
self-made  multimillionaire,  with  a  fortune 
that  may  reach  into  nine  digits.  And,  icing 
on  the  cake,  he  has  achieved  the  official 
role  of  First  Friend  to  the  president,  a  stat- 
us sealed  during  the  fall  when  he  posted 
collateral  of  $1.35  million  in  cash  to  help 
the  Clintons  buy  their  new  house  in  Chap- 
paqua,  New  York. 

The  Clintons'  reliance  on  a  private  bene- 
factor, especially  one  as  controversial  as 
McAuliffe,  raised  so  many  questions  that 
they  went  on  to  arrange  a  different  form 
of  financing,  without  McAuliffe's  help. 
But  the  home-financing  deal  was,  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
Bill  Clinton's  debt  to  McAuliffe,  the  culmi- 
nation of  one  of  those  instructive  Washing- 


ton symbioses:  between  a  man  who  calls 
himself  "the  king  of  money"  and  a  man 
whose  flirtations  with  personal  and  politi- 
cal disaster  have  made  him  more  finan- 
cially needy  than  any  other  president  in 
memory.  "The  feeling  I  had  is,  the  one 
guy,  if  he  did  this,  that  they  couldn't  criti- 
cize [by  saying]  he  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  was  me,"  says  McAuliffe. 
"Because  I  was  so  far  into  everything.  I 
mean,  what's  the  president  going  to  do, 
give  me  another  round  of  golf?" 

The  "everything"  that  McAuliffe  has 
been  "into"  has  included:  leading  the  fund- 
raising  effort  for  Clinton's  1996  campaign, 
at  a  time  when  many  other  Democrats 
were  writing  him  off  as  a  one-term  presi- 
dent; chairing  (and  raising  money  for)  his 
1997  inaugural;  raising  nearly  $7  million 
for  the  president's  legal-defense  fund  ("I 
am  the  fund-raiser  for  it.  I  raise  all  the  big 
checks,"  he  says);  raising  money  for  Hillary 
Clinton's  Senate  campaign  ("I  put  her 

whole  money  team  together I  made  50 

calls  for  her  this  weekend I  love  old 

Hillary!");  raising  money  for  the  president's 
future  library,  budgeted  to  cost  more  than 
$125  million;  and  rounding  up  corporate 
sponsors  for  the  administration's  planned 
millennium  celebration  on  the  mall. 

And,  when  he  has  time  left  over,  raising 
money  for  the  president's  vice  president. 

It  says  something  about  Clinton  that 
McAuliffe  is  his  last  best  friend  as  the  final 
year  of  his  presidency  begins.  Clinton  came 
to  Washington,  seven  years  ago,  surrounded 
by  longtime  policy  comrades  like  Lani 
Guinier,  Robert  Reich,  and  Peter  and  Mar- 
ian Wright  Edelman.  Their  politics  were 
embraced  by  some  and  loathed  by  others, 
but  at  least  they  had  politics;  Clinton  has 
since  chewed  through  or  cast  off  or  triangu- 
lated away  most  of  those  old  friends,  the 
friends  who  belonged  to  whatever  part  of 
him  came  to  Washington  wanting  more 
than  the  eternal  survival  of  Bill  Clinton. 

The  last  man  standing  is  the  one  whose 
chief  commitment  has  been  to  saving  Clin- 
ton's political  skin. 

McAuliffe's  career  also  offers  an  illumi- 
nating map  of  the  byways  between  money 
and  politics.  A  Georgetown  University- 
trained  lawyer  and  an  entrepreneur  who 
has  prospered  in  more  than  half  a  dozen 
industries,  he  has  done  a  brilliant  job  of  ex- 
ploiting his  connections  while  avoiding  the 
traps  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  incautiously 
greedy.  People  on  the  other  end  of  some 
McAuliffe  transactions  have  a  funny  way 
of  winding  up  with  lawsuits,  grievances, 
or  even  indictments.  But  McAuliffe  has 
had  a  genius  for  evading  harm  in  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  dogged  his  career. 

Finally,  McAuliffe's  personal  history 


makes  him  the  perfect  poster  boy  for 
party  at  the  turn  of  the  millennium.  I 
life— from  his  Irish  Catholic  roots  in  midc 
class  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  he  w 
steeped  in  Democratic  politics  as  a  chi 
through  his  climb  to  the  top  of  Bill  CI 
ton's  Washington  closely  tracks  the  evo 
tion  of  the  party;  he  was  present  at  evt 
important  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  a 
heliotropism  that  has  increasingly  inclir 
the  Democrats  toward  the  wealthy  soun 
of  their  sunshine. 

"These  people— the  Rolodex  kings- 
the  party  now,"  says  a  mournful  Den 
cratic  politician.  "And  they're  all  nice  pi 
pie,  naturally." 

he  First  Lady  is  on  t 
speakerphone  from  Br; 
slava.  Here  in  Washingt< 
in  the  borrowed  four 
floor  conference  room 
the  Edison  Electric  In; 
tute,  it  is  nine  in  the  mo 
ing,  and  it  is  only  17  d< 
until  a  birthday  salute,  at  the  Capital  I 
ton,  that  is  budgeted  to  raise  half  a  milli 
dollars  for  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  n 
yet-announced  Senate  campaign. 

The  First  Lady  delivers  some  general 
marks  of  thanks  to  the  22  benefactors  se 
ed  around  the  burnished  table— a  gro 
typical  of  big-ticket  political  donors,  wh 
is  to  say  that  they  are  mostly  white  m< 
But  the  real  purpose  of  this  meeting  con 
when  Terry  McAuliffe  rises  to  "warm 
the  audience,  who  have  all  agreed  to  hit 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  business  as: 
ciates  to  donate  to  the  coming  event. 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  main  Washii 
ton  event  for  the  First  Lady,"  McAuli 
explains  to  them.  "So  our  plan  is 
everyone  here  to  bring  in  10."  He  mea 
$10,000,  in  contributions  of  no  more  th 
the  federally  allowed  $2,000  per  perse 
with  a  thousand  counting  toward  the  p 
mary  campaign  and  a  thousand  toward  t 
general  election.  Fund-raisers  rarely  use  t 
word  "thousand."  They  speak  of  "10s"  a 
"25s"  and— when  they  get  up  into  the  hij 
er  reaches  of  "soft  money"  fund-raising, 
which  big  donors  and  companies  are  ask 
for  large  checks  that  go  to  the  more  loos 
regulated  party  committees— of  "50s"  a 
"hundreds"  and  even  "250s." 

"Is  there  anyone  here  who  couldn't 
it?"  (He  always  asks  this  question  duri 
warm-ups,  he  has  told  me;  "No  one's  goi 
to  put  their  hand  up  in  front  of  all  th 
peers"  and  say  no.  Then  he  pounces: 
say,  'All  right,  we're  all  committed  for  10.' 

"So  we're  all  committed  for  10," 
says  now.  "So  all  you  need  is  two  and 
half  couples.  So  I  want  you  to  make  fi 
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lis  every  day Stop  people  on  the 

•eet.  Tackle  'em,  and  grab  their  check- 
ioks!  This  is  IT. . . .  Please,  folks,  please. 
ease  make  your  calls  every  day." 
McAuliffe  is  physically  striking— tall, 
ough  thickening  at  the  middle,  with  a 
nse  mop  of  chestnut  hair,  a  glowing 
sh  complexion,  and  a  ready  smile.  His 
ht  eye  is  blue;  his  left  eye  is  a  dark  green- 
i  brown.  You  notice  this  in  one-on-one 
nversation,  because  McAuliffe  focuses 
,  you  as  if  both  your  lives  depended  on 
K  broken  eye  contact. 

'  He  uses  your  name  earnestly  and  often, 
offering  it  between  respectful  commas. 
:'s  the  kind  of  guy  who  says  "gosh"  and 
oily"  and  "goodness  gracious!"  Who 
scribes  his  wife,  Dorothy,  as  "a  load  of 
n."  Who  constantly  uses  the  phrase  "to 
honest  with  you,"  especially  when  he's 
out  to  pitch  you  a  really  shameless  bit 
spin.  He  conveys,  with  every  restless 
sture,  that  he  is  Just  Terry,  the  Macker, 
sunny  Irish  Catholic  boy,  the  luckiest 
other's  son  ever  to  rise  out  of  the  mid- 
:  class  in  upstate  New  York. 
"There  are  people  that  are  hard  to  say 
to  because  they're  relentless.  And  there 
i  people  that  are  hard  to  say  no  to  be- 
use  they're  likable.  And  he's  in  the  lat- 

•  camp,"  says  Steven  Rattner,  deputy 
airman  of  Lazard  Freres  and  a  reliable 
;mocratic  donor. 

The  persona  on  display  to  Hillary's 
nors  is  at  once  the  real  Terry  McAuliffe 
d  a  slightly  sly  par- 
y  of  the  type;  part 

his  allure,  people 
mit,  is  the  way  he 
a  both  inhabit  this 
arming  persona  and 
;o  seem  faintly  hip 
it.  "Occasionally  I'll 
s  him  in  a  restau- 
nt,  like  the  Oval 
>om,"  says  Charles 
:wis,  executive  di- 
:tor  of  the  Center 

•  Public  Integrity— 
e  of  the  watchdog 
oups  that  keep  a 


critical  eye  on  the  Terry  McAuliffes  of  the 
world.  "He's  always  a  little  bit  like  Eddie 
Haskell.  Like,  'Hello,  Charles,  and  how 
are  you  today?  And  how  is  Integrity?'  It's 
hard  not  to  smile  when  you  see  him." 

"You  can't  not  like  the  guy,"  says  a  re- 
porter who  has  tried.  "And  he's  Machi- 
avellian with  the  press.  He  really  dishes, 
and  so  you  don't  want  to  alienate  him." 

McAuliffe  wears  his  useful  niceness 
everywhere  he  goes.  When,  for  example,  he 
gave  a  deposition  to  the  Senate  committee 
that  in  1997  investigated  campaign-finance 
abuses,  he  was  closely  questioned  by  com- 
mittee counsel  Gus  Puryear  about  his  in- 
volvement in  instigating  the  "coffees"  that 
shuttled  donors  through  the  White  House. 
To  Puryear's  astonishment  McAuliffe  ad- 
dressed him,  throughout  the  day,  by  his 
first  name.  The  word 
"Gus"  appears  four 
dozen  times  in  the  dep- 
osition transcript.  "It's 
almost  like  someone 
who  took  a  Dale  Car- 
negie course  and  then 
walked  in  to  give  a  dep- 
osition," Puryear  says. 
"It  had  just  never  hap- 
pened to  me  before." 

At  first  glance,  this 
Haskell-ism  might  seem 
so  exaggerated  as  to  be 
counterproductive.  But 
notice  that  McAuliffe 


was  never  called  as  a  witness  during  the 
committee's  televised  hearings.  Republicans 
initially  had  hoped  to  use  him  as  their 
opening  witness,  to  establish  the  overall 
craving  for  cash  that  had  led  the  Demo- 
crats into  soaking  up  illegal  foreign  dona- 
tions and  selling  the  Lincoln  Bedroom.  But 
after  his  performance  in  deposition,  they 
grew  wary  that  his  cheerful  boosterism 
might  make  him  an  impregnable  witness, 
the  Oliver  North  of  the  Thompson  hearings. 
Other  campaign  staffers  became  the 
public  face  of  the  scandal,  while  McAuliffe 
portrayed  himself  as  uninvolved.  "People 
who  deal  with  Terry  know  that's  the 
downside,"  says  someone  who  has  worked 
with  him.  "There  are  never  any  flies  on 
Terry  at  the  end." 


'Most  of  fund- 
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'I  lo-o-o-ove  the  action.  Just 
In  with  the  president,  flyin 
I  all  over  the  country, 

ridin  around  with  him. 
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the  novelist  who  made  pn})lis 
history  with  Valley  of  the  I 
The  Love  Machine,  and 
Once  Is  Not  Enough  is  bf" 


IP 


in  this  month's  film  Isn't 
S/ie  Great.  How  did  a  pill-  , 

^ping  failed  actress  write  thre 
...  1  best-sellers  in  a  row? 

MY  FINE  COLLINS  recalls  fee./' 
showbiz" world  that  gave  Susan  n 
her  sex-and-scandal-paeke 

nlnts.  thf  marriage  that  ornvf! 


a  partner  in  ambition,  and  th 
sheer  grit  that  won  her  the  fame 
she  so  desperately  wanted 


* 


t  3:30  a.m. 

tin  December  25,  1962,  Jacqueline  Susann 
a  fading  TV  actress  with  an  unemployed 
husband,  an  autistic  son  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital, and  a  lump  in  her  right  breast— be- 
gan to  scribble  in  a  notebook.  "This  is  a 
bad  Christmas,"  she  wrote.  "Irving  has 
no  job. ...  I  am  going  to  the  hospital. . . . 
I  don't  think  I  have  [cancer].  I  have  too 
much  to  accomplish.  I  can't  die  without 
leaving  something— something  big. ...  I'm 
Jackie— I  have  a  dream.  I  think  I  can  write. 
Let  me  live  to  make  it!" 

In  her  12  remaining  years— the  tumor 
was  malignant  and  a  full  mastectomy  was 
performed  the  day  after  Christmas— Su- 
sann more  than  made  good  on  her  dream. 
Not  only  did  she  write  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
(1966)— registered  in  The  Guinness  Book 
of  World  Records  in  the  1970s  as  the  best- 
selling  novel  of  all  time  (30  million  copies 
sold)— she  also  became,  with  her  next  two 
novels,  Tlw  Love  Machine  (1969)  and  Once 
Is  Not  Enough  (1973),  the  first  author  ever 
to  have  three  consecutive  books  catapult 
to  the  No.  1  spot  on  Tlie  New  York  Times's 
best-seller  list.  No  wonder  she  dared  to  pro- 
claim to  a  Boston  newspaper  critic,  who 
imagined  he  was  hoisting  her  on  her  own 
petard,  "Yeah,  I  think  I'll  be  remembered 
...  as  the  voice  of  the  60s.  . . .  Andy 
Warhol,  the  Beatles  and  me!" 

It  has  taken  longer  than  the  apotheosis 
of  the  Beatles  or  the  deification  of  Andy 
Warhol,  but  Susann's  nervy  prophecy  has 
finally  come  to  pass.  The  first  to  resurrect 
Jacqueline  Susann  as  a  pop-culture  deity 
was  Barbara  Seaman,  whose  1987  biogra- 
phy, the  definitive  Lovely  Me,  was  reprinted 
in  1996.  The  following  year  Grove/ Atlantic 
began  reissuing  the  Susann  trilogy  of  ma- 
jor novels,  and,  accelerating  the  momen- 
tum, the  1967  movie  version  of  Valley  of 
the  Dolls  was  released  on  video  in  1997. 
Michele  Lee  co-produced  and  starred  in  a 
1998  USA  Networks  biopic,  Scandalous 
Me,  and  in  January,  Universal  opens  a 
comedy  feature  entitled  Isn't  She  Great 
(based  on  a  New  Yorker  story  by  Michael 
Korda),  with  Bette  Midler  playing  Susann 
opposite  Nathan  Lane  as  the  writer's  hus- 
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hand,  Irving  Mansfield.  The  manage!  "I 
Susann's  literary  catalogue,  filmmaker  Lisa 
Bishop,  is  in  pre-production  on  a  remake  of 
Valley  of  the  Dolls  and  is  also  co-authoring 
with  poet  and  Susann  archivist  David 
Trinidad  The  Jacqueline  Susann  Scrap- 
hook:  Dogs,  Dames,  and  Dolls.  Writer  Rae 
Lawrence  is  currently  working  on  a  Valley 
of  the  Dolls  sequel,  based  on  plot  notes  in 
Bishop's  Susann  files.  And  then  there  are 
the  ritualized  viewings  of  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
—the  30th-anniversary  screening  in  San 
Francisco's  Castro  Theatre  attracted  1,550 
zealots,  some  in  Doll  drag,  who  chanted 
every  line,  a  la  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show;  the  inevitable  Jackie-cult  Web  sites; 
and  the  Columbia  University  graduate 
school  course  in  which  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
was  required  reading. 

Feminist  author  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin, 
the  original  publicist  for  Valley  of  the 
Dolls,  reports,  "This  revival  is  the  answer  to 
Jacqueline  Susann's  prayers.  She  predicted 
the  celebrity  culture  we  live  in  now.  Actu- 
ally, she  invented  it:  fame  is  as  fame  does." 
Impresario  Anna  Sosenko,  whose  friend- 
ship with  Susann  dated  from  the  40s,  adds, 
"When  Jackie  was  dying  she'd  call  me— 
scared,  sad,  and  crying.  She  worried  that 
in  a  few  years  everything  she'd  done  would 
be  forgotten.  And  I  told  her,  'Darling,  you 
have  expressed  your  historical  era— 10  tran- 
sitional years,  from  J.F.K.'s  assassination 
to  Watergate.  Your  time  will  return.'" 

The  exact  historical  era  into 
which  Jacqueline  Susann 
was  born,  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  20,  1918,  was  that  of 
the  fin  de  guerre  flu  epidem- 
ic. Her  mother,  Rose,  a  fas- 
tidious schoolteacher,  added 
a  second  n  to  the  Sephardic  Jewish  fami- 
ly name,  while  her  father,  Robert,  a  philan- 
dering portrait  artist,  retained 
the  original  spell- 
ing. Perhaps  be- 
cause Bob  liked 
to  defy  his  wife 
by  indulging  their 
little  girl's  taste  for 
films  and  theater, 
Jacqueline  from  a 
young  age  became 
obsessed  with  show- 
biz and  its  larger-than- 
life  personalities.  She 
papered  her  room  with 
images  of  stage  divas 
June  Knight  and  Mar- 
galo  Gillmore,  and  au- 
ditioned repeatedly  for 
The  Children's  Hour, 
Philadelphia  radio  pro- 


gram. One  summer  in  Atlantic  City,  wh< 
the  Susanns  rented  a  beach  house,  Jack 
aged  about  11,  discovered  that  a  celebi 
ed  actress  had  taken  up  residence  it 
nearby  hotel.  Anna  Sosenko  says,  "So  Ja< 
ie  schlepped  her  poor  little  girlfriend  o\ 
to  this  hotel  and  they  knocked  on  the 

tress's  door The  actress  shouted,  '( 

lost!'  and  slammed  the  door  in  her  fa< 
Jackie  was  starstruck  and  that  was  the 
motif  of  her  world  of  thinking.  Once  Jac 
wanted  to  know  somebody,  she  pursu 
them  relentlessly.  Sometimes  the  do 
slammed,  and  sometimes  it  opened.' 

The  exit  door  from  Philadelphia  open 
when  her  father  helped  judge  a  local  be; 
ty  contest.  Deemed  "Philadelphia's  m< 
beautiful  girl"  on  April  16,  1936,  the 
year-old  Jackie  was  awarded  a  silver  lovi 
cup  and  a  Warner  Bros,  screen  test  in  N 
York.  The  contest  left  her  with  the 
shakable  conviction  that  she  was  "a  te 
ing  beauty,"  Sosenko  explains.  "She  alw; 
described  herself  exactly  that  way.  Jac 
was  very  sold  on  her  looks." 

Having  flunked  her  sere 
test,  Jackie  resided 
Kenmore  Hall,  a  ladi 
hotel  in  New  York,  wh< 
she  befriended  a  vau< 
ville  waif  named  Elfii 
the  prototype  for  t 
young  Neely  in  Valley  of  the  Dolls.  In 
fall  of  1936,  Susann's  father  again  int 
vened  on  her  behalf,  pulling  strings  to  la 
her  a  part  as  a  French  maid  in  a  sh< 
heading  for  rehearsals— Clare  Boothe  Luc 
Die  Women,  starring  Susann's  idol  Mar] 
lo  Gillmore.  Despite  the  help  she  receiv 
from  a  fellow  cast  member,  a  patrician  N 
England  blonde  named  Beatrice  Cole,  I 
sann  could  not  master  the 


r, 


try  Duke  (as  Neely 
.a)  chews  up  the      t 
soery  in  the  1967  film  o"f        * 
Galley  of  the  Dolls.  Inset, 
.Jackie  Susann  inspects 
understudies  for  her 
toy,  halt-miniature  black 
poodle,  heroine  of  her  first 
book,  Every  \'i^ht, 
Josephine.',  in  New  York 
City,  November  1963. 
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French  accent  required  foi  hei  three  lines, 
and  was  fired,  But  she  felt  so  attached  to 
the  production,  she  watched  every  perfoi 
mance  from  the  wings,  nurturing  what  li- 
ving Mansfield  called  her  "fierce  crush" 
on  Gillmore.  At  last  a  part  as  a  lingerie 
model  opened  up,  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  devotion  to  the  hit  show,  Susann  was 
allowed  to  join  the  cast  of  The  Women  on 
June  2,  1937. 

In  the  meantime,  Susann  demonstrated 
Lux  toilet  soap  with  Bea  and  hung  out  at 
Walgreen's,  whose  bank  of  phone  booths 
functioned  as  a  makeshift  office  for  a  mot- 
ley assortment  of  Broadway  types.  It  was 
in  this  humble  setting  that  Susann  and 
press  agent  Irving  Mansfield  "met  cute,"  to 
use  the  parlance  of  old  Hollywood.  Daz- 
zled by  Mansfield's  ability  to  get  her  pic- 
ture in  the  paper,  she  married  him  at  her 
parents'  house  in  1939.  Mansfield  admitted 
in  his  1983  memoir,  Life  with  Jackie,  "I 
can't  really  claim  that  Jackie  and  I  were 
propelled  into  each  other's  arms  by  an 
irresistible  passion."  Anna  Sosenko  ob- 
serves, "The  truth  is  she  thought  that  Ir- 
ving would  make  her  a  star." 

Producer  Armand  Deutsch— 
who  met  Mansfield  before 
the  war  when  the  press  agent 
was  publicizing  The  Rudy 
Vallee  Show  and  Deutsch  was 
the  radio  program's  ad  rep- 
resentative—calls the  young 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Mansfield  "a  Damon 
Runyon  couple."  The  pair  settled  into  the 
Essex  House,  and  when  Eddie  Cantor, 
star  of  vaudeville,  radio,  screen,  and  stage, 
was  in  town,  he  stayed  at  the  same  resi- 
dential hotel,  usually  in  the  company  of 
his  five  daughters  and  his  wife,  Ida.  Un- 
deterred by  this  family  entourage,  Susann 
eagerly  threw  herself  into  an  affair  with 
Cantor.  Actress  Joan  Castle  Sitwell  says, 
"When  she  told  me  about  Cantor,  I  said, 
'Are  you  kidding?'  I  suppose  he  was  some 
kind  of  father  figure  for  her."  Actress  Max- 
ine  Stewart  adds,  "Jackie  was  simply  cra- 
zy for  Jewish  comics."  Yet  the  liaison  paid 
off  in  a  way  that  mattered  to  Susann. 
Cantor  gave  her  a  small  speaking  part  in 
his  new  vehicle,  Banjo  Eyes,  which  opened 
at  Broadway's  Hollywood  Theatre  in  De- 
cember 1941,  just  after  America  entered 
the  war. 

In  the  period  when  Mansfield  was  pro- 
moting CBS's  Tlie  Rudy  Vallee  Show,  the 
writers  and  Deutsch  met  regularly  at  the 
Essex  House  apartment  of  Vic  Knight, 
their  producer,  to  prepare  the  scripts.  Part- 
ly because  she  lived  in  the  same  building 
where  the  radio  men  gathered,  but  mostly 
because  she  was  "an  odd  girl,  a  different 


till    WRITING  MM  MINK 
Jackie  Susiinn,  gussicd  up  in  her 
ii.idi-niiirU  golden  ankh  (her  Love  Machine 
logo),  Korean-hair  fall,  and  stage  makeup, 
reclines  at  her  Motel  Navarro  home, 
surrounded  by  a  needlepoint  pillow  of 
Josephine  and  paintings  by  her  father, 
kohcrt  Susan,  including  a  large  1947 
portrait  of  a  youthful  Jackie,  May  7, 1969. 


If  Jacqueline  Susann 
was  not  precisely 
the  u  voice  of  the  60s,' 
then  she  was  its 
achins  female  heart. 
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Publicity  stills  fofltni 

movie  Valley  of  the  Dolls. 

photograph:  from  left,  Patty  Dii 

as  Neely  O'Hara,  Sharon  Tajjj 

Jennifer  North,  and  Barbara 

Parkins  as  Anne  Welles.  Insets, 

from  left:  Susan  Haywsurd  as 

Helen  Lawson,  Neely  O'Hara 

grasping  for  dolls,  and  Neely 

and  Helen  in  a  catfight.  The 

author  put  a  little  of  herself,  and 

a  lot  of  her  showbiz  pals,  into 

the  tortured  cha 


girl,"  Susann,  Deutsch  says,  "hung  around 
our  working  sessions,  went  to  dinner  with 
us.  I  always  got  the  feeling  she  knew  life 
could  be  better  for  her.  She  yearned  for 
something  more." 

"Something  more,"  at  that  moment, 
turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  part  as  Hel- 
en in  the  road  version  of  the  wartime  dra- 
ma Cry  Havoc,  which  opened  in  Chicago 
on  March  1,  1943.  It  so  happened  that 
the  Jewish  comic  Joe  E.  Lewis— whose 
performances  Susann  had  been  following 
avidly  since  her  first  days  in  New  York- 
was  also  in  town  doing  a  show.  Conse- 
quently, when  she  dragged  members  of 
the  all-female  cast  to  see  Lewis  at  the 
Chez  Paree,  she  was  by  no  means  a  total 
stranger  to  him.  And  neither  was  her  hus- 
band—who, conveniently,  had  just  been 
drafted  into  the  army  and  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  Maxine  Stewart,  a 
Cry  Havoc  co-star,  remembers,  "Jackie 
was  in  love  with  Joe  E.  She  had  left 
Irving  and  she  was  staying  at  the 
Royalton.  She  said  to  me,  'I'm 
not  going  to  live  with  a  man 
i  who's  making  so  little  money'— 
he  was  on  an  army  salary."  The 
affair  with  Lewis  ended  when 
the  U.S.O.  shipped  him  to  New 
Guinea.  Yet  even  after  she  rec- 
M  onciled  with  Mansfield,  around 
m  1946,  Susann  still  carried  a  torch 
¥  for  Joe  E.  She  named  her  first 
poodle,  Josephine,  after  him,  and 
the  title  of  her  last  book,  Once  Is  Not 
~  Enough,  came  from  the  comic's  1971 
deathbed  words— an  eleventh-hour  varia- 
tion on  his  signature  line,  that  "if  you  play 
your  cards  right"  in  life,  once  is  enough. 

Susann's  attitude  toward  the  Jew- 
ish comics  to  whom  she  gave 
herself  so  freely  surfaces  in  her 
portrait  of  The  Love  Machine's 
TV  host,  Christie  Lane,  an  un- 
couth tightwad  given  to  leav- 
ing the  bathroom  door  ajar  as 
he  lets  rip  "explosive  bowel  movement [s]." 
There  is  more  than  a  little  of  her  own 
sense  of  humiliation  embodied  in  the  same 
novel's  awkward,  promiscuous  Ethel  Evans, 
whose  "cooze  is  like  the  Lincoln  Tunnel." 
And  her  feelings  about  Irving  at  this  junc- 
ture come  through  in  her  characteriza- 
tion of  Valley  of  the  Dolls'  Mel  Harris,  a 
close  replica  of  her  own  spouse:  "Mel  was 
kinda  weakish,"  Neely  says,  but  Jewish 
men  like  him  "make  marvelous  husbands." 
Presumably  the  fact  that  Mansfield's  ca- 
reer was,  in  his  words,  "leaping  ahead" 
helped  lure  Susann  back  home,  now  at  t he- 
Hotel  Navarro  on  Central  Park  South.  By 
the  late  40s  he  had  moved  into  radio  pr<v 
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duction,  and  by  ii>41)  he  had  maneuvered 
his  way  into  the  infant  medium  ol  television, 

\iui  Susann's  own  ambition  to  make 
herself  a  marquee  name  remained  undi- 
minished. She  played  in  J.  J.  Shubert's  fifth 
New  York  revival  of  Blossom  Time  and 
(  ole  Portei  's  Let's  Face  It.  More  satisfy- 
ing was  her  role  in  Shubert's  .  I  Lady  Says 
Yes,  a  1945  vehicle  for  Hollywood  pinup 
Carole  landis.  (Barbara  Seaman  believes 
thai  Landis  and  Susann  not  only  com- 
pared notes  on  their  mutual  conquest, 
George  Jessel— yet  another  Jewish  comic- 
hut  also  were  to  some  degree  physically 
involved  themselves.)  During  this  time 
Susann  began  a  scrapbook,  reserving  one 
cardboard  page  for  a  series  of  notations 
which  amount  to  a  fever  chart  of  her 
search  for  fame.  "Am  1  any  nearer  to  suc- 
cess," she  asks  herself  in  August  1944. 
"'Slightly,"  she  answers  in  February  1945, 
a  response  followed  by  the  addendum 
marked  March  1946,  "Oh  yeah."  At  that 
date  she  was  playing  a  stripper  called 
Fudge  Farrell  in  a  bomb  entitled  Between 
the  Covers,  set  in  the  publishing  world. 

Fed  up,  Susann  hauled  out  of  her  clos- 
et comedian  Goodman  Ace's  wedding 
gift,  a  portable  typewriter.  In  a  few  weeks 
she  and  Bea  Cole,  whose  acting  career  was 
also  on  the  skids,  co-wrote  a  bedroom  farce 
called  The  Temporary  Mrs.  Smith.  The 
play  actually  made  it  to  the  stage,  retitled 
Lovely  Me  for  its  New  York  opening.  Yet, 
foreshadowing  her  books'  reception,  the 
universal  pans  it  received  forced  the  play 
to  close  to  standing-room-only  audiences. 
Still  steaming  over  bad  reviews  more  than 
a  year  later,  Susann  "belted"  Daily  News 
critic  Douglas  Watt  at  Sardi's,  Walter 
Winchell  reported  in  April  1948. 

Susann  did  not  ditch  her  typewriter 
yet— she  and  Bea  next  tried  writing  an  ex- 
pose about  women  in  show  business,  a 
Valley  of  the  Dolls  precursor  entitled  Un- 
derneath the  Pancake.  Susann  also  availed 
herself  of  the  wide-open  opportunities  of 
live  television,  frenetically  pushing  sponsors' 
products— Quest-Shon-Mark  bras,  Sunset 
appliances,  Hazel  Bishop  cosmetics,  and 
Vigorelli  sewing  machines— on  a  spate  of 
ill-fated  programs,  some  of  which  she  hosted. 

Though  she  was  booted  from 
one  of  these  shows,  WOR- 
TV's  Night  Time,  New  York 
(a  one-to-seven-A.M.  variety 
broadcast),  for  her  confronta- 
tional, proto-shock-jock  in- 
terview tactics,  its  sponsor, 
Schiffli  Lace  and  Embroidery  Institute,  re- 
tained Susann  as  its  spokeswoman.  Never 
one  to  do  things  by  halves,  Susann  not 
only  acted  in  her  Schiffli  ads  but  produced 


and  wrote  them  as  well.  From  1955  until 
1962  she  shilled  on  Schil'lli's  behalf  00 
the  Ben  Hechl  Show  and  then  on  The  Mike 
Wallace  Interview.  Offscreen,  the  "Schiffli 
Troubadour"  plugged  her  ware  at  shop- 
ping centers,  synagogues,  and  department 
stores.  "She  loved  the  TV  commercials," 
Joan  Castle  Sitwell  says.  "Anything  to  get 
her  face  in  front  of  the  public." 

In  January  1951,  Mansfield  took  out  a 
full-page  Variety  ad,  in  dubious  taste  and  of 
unfathomable  motivation.  In  banner  type- 
face it  declared,  "This  is  Show  Business- 
conceived  by  Irving  Mansfield.  The  New 
Sam  Levenson  Show— conceived  by  Irving 
Mansfield.  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts- 
conceived  by  Irving  Mansfield.  The  Stork 
Club— conceived  by  Irving  Mansfield." 
And  beneath  this  proud  scroll  of  credits 
ran  a  photograph  of  a  smiling  little  boy, 
accompanied  by  the  caption  "Guy  Mans- 
field—conceived by  Irving  Mansfield.*" 
Farther  below  was  the  line  "*in  association 
with  Jacqueline  Susann."  This  was  not  the 
first  press  mention  of  the  Mansfields'  son. 
New  York  Post  columnist  Earl  Wilson  had 
run  an  item  back  on  July  16,  1946:  "Irving 
Mansfield  and  Jacqueline  Susann  will  have 
a  baby  in  December."  Guy  Hildy  Mans- 
field was  born  on  December  6,  1946,  un- 
der markedly  inauspicious  circumstances. 
Susann  and  Bea  Cole's  Lovely  Me  was  in 
tryouts  in  Philadelphia,  and  "flop  sweat" 
was  in  the  air.  Not  far  from  her  due  date 
her  water  broke,  and  with  a  hotel  towel 
wedged  between  her  legs  she  took  the  train 
back  to  New  York,  where  Guy  was  deliv- 
ered with  the  aid  of  forceps. 

"Guy  seemed  like  a  lovely  little  baby  at 
first,"  Sitwell  remembers.  "But  once  he 
started  to  stand  and  walk  he  began 
screaming  a  lot."  Penny  Bigelow,  a  CBS 
producer  for  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts, 
says,  "Guy  was  standing  up  in  his  crib, 
hitting  his  head  against  the  wall."  When 
he  started  to  speak,  "Mama,"  "Dada,"  and 
"Goddamnit!"  were  the  extent  of  a  vocabu- 
lary that  soon  vanished  entirely,  Seaman 
says.  Dr.  Lauretta  Bender,  a  pioneer  in 
children's  psychiatric  disorders,  diagnosed 
Guy's  condition  as  autism,  an  illness  just 
then  being  identified.  In  Dr.  Bender's  care 
the  three-year-old  underwent  shock  treat- 
ments. When  that  drastic  measure  failed, 
she  advised  the  Mansfields  to  send  Guy  to 
the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Home,  a  men- 
tal institution  for  children  in  Rhode  Island. 
Sitwell  says,  "Jackie  had  a  broken  heart. 
That  was  the  reason  for  all  the  pills.  And  I 
think  it  made  her  sick— what  I  mean  is,  I 
think  it  gave  her  the  cancer." 

The  Mansfields  said  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  their  son  was  attending  school 
in  Arizona  due  to  severe  asthma.  Penny 


Bigelow  explains,  "I  hey  always  hoped  Gi 
might  recover,  and  they  didn't  want  hii 
stigmatized  once  he  got  out."  Says  or 
ex-patient,  Judy  Raphael  Kletter,  wh 
was  at  Bradley  with  Guy  for  three  year 
"The  Mansfields  were  always  there.  The 
were  very  into  Guy,  but  they  couldn't  hel 
him."  (Guy,  now  53,  is  still  institutiona 
ized  and  visited  regularly.) 

Grieving,  Susann  began  gras 
ing  at  anything  that  wou 
numb  the  pain  or  distra 
her.  There  were  her  pill 
which  she  nicknamed  h 
"dolls"— her  favorite  ter 
of  endearment.  There  w; 
work— the  manic  forays  into  television  ar 
radio  dated  from  this  time,  as  did  anoth 
playwriting  attempt  with  Bea  Cole.  "No: 
added  to  Jackie's  innate  drive  to  succeed 
Mansfield  wrote,  "was  this  new  sense 
desperate  need  to  earn  money,  big,  big  mo 
ey,  for  Guy's  sake  and  security." 

There  was  also  the  considerable  dive 
sion  provided  by  her  female  friends,  loos 
ly  organized  around  her  into  a  socie 
known  as  the  Hockey  Club.  The  groi 
took  its  name  from  a  corruption  of  tl 
Yiddish  word  for  "banging,"  and  the  ma 
topic  of  conversation  was,  Penny  Bigelo 
says,  "who  was  'hocking'  who."  In  adc 
tion  to  talking  about  their  own  romant 
adventures,  the  women— many  of  the 
former  actresses  (Joyce  Mathews,  Jo< 
Sitwell,  Dorothy  Strelsin)  who  had  marri< 
well— spied  on  one  another's  errant  me 
"Billy  Rose  feared  us— he  said  we  we 
more  efficient  than  the  K.G.B.,"  sa 
Bigelow.  Their  exploits  were  even  chroi 
cled  in  Leonard  Lyons's  New  York  Pt 
column.  Dorothy  Strelsin  (the  inspirati< 
for  the  character  Cher  played  in  Fran< 
Zeffirelli's  autobiographical  Tea  with  Mi 
solini)  says:  "Jackie  was  our  den  moth< 
We  all  phoned  her  when  we  had  nothi 
else  to  do  and  told  her  everything." 

Under  the  spell  of  the  glamorous  cha 
teuse  Hildegarde— whose  popular  perft 
mances  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  Yo 
she  attended  with  the  fervor  of  a  groupie 
Susann  also  attempted  to  find  solace 
Catholicism.  "Jackie  was  an  impressic 
able  woman,"  says  Anna  Sosenko,  th 
Hildegarde's  manager.  "A  hero-worshipe 
Hildegarde  became  Guy's  godmother,  at 
Susann  gave  him  the  middle  name  Hi! 
after  her.  Sitwell  says,  "Jackie  turn< 
Catholic  because  of  her  huge  crush 
Hildegarde.  She  would  go  into  Saint  P; 
rick's  and  make  deals  with  God  for 
son.  She  would  quit  smoking  if  Guy  wou 
get  better."  This  unusual  approach  to  r< 
gion  led  Mansfield  to  say  his  wife  "w 
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rating  God  like  the  William  Morris  office." 
More  complicated  for  Susann  than  her 

I  olization  of  Hildegarde  was  her  ill-fated 
endship  with  Ethel  Merman,  which  re- 
mbled  an  exceptionally  hard  case  of  pup- 
■  love.  "She  was  absolutely  loony,  like  a 
-year-old,"  says  Sitwell.  Yet,  Sosenko  elab- 
ates,  "Ethel  was  as  intrigued  by  Jackie  as 
ckie  was  by  Ethel.  But  all  that  baloney 
iout  them  having  an  affair— they  were 
st  girlfriends.  Then  the  two  of  them  got 
lo  a  fight  over  something.  Ethel  had  a 

:;ird  temper.  Irving,  I  think,  got  mad 
id  threw  a  drink  at  her  in  a  restaurant, 
id  Ethel  was  embarrassed  and  hurt, 
ckie  was  mortified.  That's  how  the  fight 
irted.  Being  rebuffed  by  Ethel  stung  Jack- 
deeply— she  had  really  fallen  for  her. 
'hen  Jackie  wrote  about  her,  as  the  char- 
ter Helen  Lawson  in  Valley  of  the  Dolls, 
hel  was  very  burnt  up." 


r 


s 


■"  "^rf  usann,  however,  had  found 
1  another  female  on  whose 
constancy  she  could  depend. 
Around  1954,  "Jackie  fell 
madly  in  love  with  my  little 
Tinker  Toy,"  Dorothy  Strelsin 
says.  "After  that  she  simply 
id  to  have  a  poodle."  Susann  ended  up 
lopting  a  black  half-toy,  half-miniature, 
horn  she  named  Josephine,  after  Joe  E. 
ewis.  Susann  had  Josephine's  portrait 
tinted  on  the  side  of  her  Cadillac  Eldora- 
),  appeared  with  her  in  Schiffli  ads,  and 
d  her  foie  gras,  Bloody  Marys,  and  cof- 
e,  some  of  it  sent  up  courtesy  of  the  Ho- 
1  Navarro's  room  service.  Never  mind 
.at  Josephine's  teeth  were  coming  out  and 
;r  belly  bulged  to  such  proportions  that 
jr  legs  could  barely  support  it.  Susann 
jw  had  a  creature  in  the  house  to  whom 
le  could  be  "Mother."  And  with  a  Jewish 
lother's  pride,  Susann  wrote  letters  detail- 
ig  her  beloved  poodle's  escapades,  many 
art  to  her  friends  Billy  Rose  and  his  wife, 
)yce  Mathews,  then  living  in  the  South  of 
ranee.  When  they  returned  to  New  York, 
le  couple  told  Susann,  "That  dog  of  yours 
a  card."  Susann  objected,  "It's  not  the 
og  that's  a  card,  it's  me."  In  that  case, 
.ose  advised,  "put  it  in  a  book." 
Once  again,  Susann  dusted  off  her 
/pewriter  from  Goodman  Ace.  "I  decid- 
d  to  take  a  year  off,"  Susann  wrote  in  a 
)ng  diary  entry,  recently  rediscovered  in 
-isa  Bishop's  archive.  "Neither  TV  or  the 
'.eatre  was  about  to  fall  apart  with  my 
:mporary  'retirement.'  I  worked  on  the 
ook  for  nine  months. . . .  Deep  down  I 
idn't  expect  it  to  be  published.  I  figured 
fter  I'd  get  all  the  rejects,  I'd  type  it  neat- 
i— paste  in  all  her  pictures— have  it  bound 
-and  keep  it  as  an  album.  But  before  I 


settled  for  this  I  was 
determined  to  try  for 

the  top To  have  it 

rejected  would  crush 
a  very  real  belief  I  had 
nurtured  all  my  life — 
that  I  could  write." 

Susann  did  begin  at 
the  top— with  William 
Morris,  which  dealt  with 
Mansfield's  TV  shows. 
But,  Sosenko  recalls, 
"when  Irving  would  talk 
to  them  about  Jackie,  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear."  Sosen- 
ko agreed  to  have  a  look 
at  the  manuscript,  entitled 
Every  Night,  Josephine!  "It 
was  adorable,  delicious,"  she 
says.  "I  acted  immediately." 
Sosenko  sent  it  to  her  friend 
Annie  Laurie  Williams,  an 
agent  of  John  Steinbeck,  who 
had  just  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Literature,  and  Harper  Lee, 
who  had  just  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  Williams  shared  Sosen- 
ko's  enthusiasm  and  invited 
the  author  to  her  office  for  a 
meeting.  "I'll  never  forget  that  day,"  Su- 
sann wrote.  "Before  I  went,  I  changed 
outfits  ten  times.  First  I  tried  a  suit— I 
looked  like  a  writer— but  maybe  I  was  too 
much  'on  the  nose'— perhaps  a  plain  black 
dress."  To  Susann's  relief,  she  noted  in  the 
diary,  Williams  spoke  to  her  new  client  in 
exactly  the  language  she  understood.  "As 
an  actress  when  you're  up  for  a  part,  if 
the  producer  says  no— that's  it.  But  with  a 
book,  if  a  publisher  says  no— you  send  it 
to  another  publisher. ...  It  only  takes  one 
yes  to  make  a  hit." 

In  the  early  fall  of  1962,  Williams  sent 
Every  Night,  Josephine!  to  Doubleday— 
which  shortly  thereafter  stopped  returning 
calls.  To  take  her  mind  off  Doubleday 's 
maddening  silence,  Irving  treated  his  wife 
and  her  mother,  Rose,  to  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Susann  recorded  the  monthlong 
odyssey  in  a  journal  with  photographs, 
the  kind  of  scrapbook  that  she  feared 
would  be  Josephine's  fate.  During  the  voy- 
age, Susann  happily  discovered  that  Sec- 
onals were  sold  over  the  counter  in  Japan. 
She  stockpiled  them,  intending  to  barter 
them  with  Joyce  Mathews  for  "new  out- 
fits." But  the  revelation  that  would  per- 
manently alter  Susann's  life  was  made  in 
Hong  Kong.  On  November  9,  1962,  she 
wrote  an  affectionate  epistle  to  Mansfield: 
"Doll!  . . .  Any  news  from  Annie  Laurie 
Williams  about  Every  Night,  Josephine!? 
This  waiting  is  a  killer. ...  I  love  you. . . . 
Jackie.  PS.  Call  and  make  an  appoint- 
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ment  with  Dr.  Davids  for  me.  I  have  a 
tiny  lump.  It's  probably  nothing,  but  we 
might  as  well  make  sure." 

Like  Jennifer  in  Valley  of  the 
Dolls,  when  Susann  learned 
the  truth  about  her  tumor- 
infiltrating  ductile  carcino- 
ma, Seaman  states,  was  the 
diagnosis— her  first  instinct 
was  to  bolt  from  the  hospi- 
tal. Back  at  home,  Susann  made  a  diary 
entry  for  January  1,  1963:  "I've  looked  at 
the  ledger  and  it  doesn't  add  up.  God, 
Saint  Andrew,  the  Chinese  good  luck 
charm  and  the  whole  mishpocheh  owe 
me  more  than  I  owe  them.  I've  got  to 
leave  something  worthwhile  on  this  earth 
before  I  go.  I  also  don't  want  it  discov- 
ered AFTER  I  go.  I  want  to  be  around 
to  get  that  Nobel  Prize."  And  when  she 
was  strong  enough,  she  went  out  to  a  rise 
in  Central  Park  near  the  Navarro  that 
she  called  her  Wishing  Hill  and  made  a 
pact  with  God.  If  He  would  give  her 
only  10  more  years,  she  promised  God, 
"she  would  prove  she  could  make  it  as  a 
writer,"  Mansfield  said,  "as  the  number- 
one  writer." 

Doubleday  finally  informed  Sus.mn 
that  its  editors  liked  Every  Sight,  Josephine' 
But  since  the  firm  had  already  paid  an 
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advance  to  Beatrice  I  illie  for  a  bonk  on 
Ikt  pet,  Susann's  poodle  story  would  have 
to  wait.  Despairing,  Susann  began  to  sec 
.1  psychoanalyst  and  ingest  huge  quantities 
o\'  pills.  Determined  u>  help  his  wife,  in 
February  1963  Mansfield  sent  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  Earl  Wilson,  their  in- 
fluential columnist  friend,  "Earl  hadn't 
read  [Every  Night,  Josephine!],"  Susann  re- 
counted in  her  diary  pages.  "He  was  just 
being  a  good  friend"  when  he  rang  up 
Bernard  (ieis,  the  head  o\'  the  "flashy  and 
prestigious"  house  that  bore  his  name, 
(ieis  remembers,  "When  Earl  Wilson 
called,  he  said,  "I've  got  a  beautiful  young 
woman  in  my  office,  in  tears.'"  After 
hearing  Susann's  tale,  Geis  told  Wilson 
the  distraught  lady  should  "dry  her 
tears."  Intending  to  read  only  20  pages 
as  a  courtesy,  Geis  instead  "finished  the 
manuscript"  at  seven  a.m.,  Susann  wrote 
in  the  diary.  "He  got  dressed  and  took  a 
walk.  All  the  dogs  and  their  masters  or 
mistresses  were  emerging.  He  stared  at 
them  all. . . .  When  he  came  home,  his 
wife  was  up  and  reading  the  MS.  She 
looked  up  and  said,  'you're  publishing 
this,  aren't  you?'  . . .  Josie  came  out  in 
November  1963.  I  always  say  I  was  'born' 
on  that  day." 

Bernard  Geis  Associates  was  "born"  in 
1958,  and  "five  of  our  first  six  books  were 
on  the  [best-seller]  list,"  says  Geis.  These 
included  books  by  Groucho  Marx  and 
Art  Linkletter,  who  were  also  investors  in 
Geis's  new  venture.  By  the  time  Susann 
came  on  board  Geis  had  also  published 
Sex  and  the  Single  Girl,  by  the  unknown 
ad  copywriter  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  and 
President  Truman's  Mr.  Citizen.  Thanks  to 
what  movie  producer  (and  Helen's  hus- 
band) David  Brown  calls  Geis's  "riverboat 
gambler's"  instincts,  his  involvements  with 
television  personalities,  and  his  clever  pub- 
licity director,  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin,  Geis 
at  that  time  was,  the  publisher  himself 
says,  "the  only  one  who  knew  how  to  pro- 
mote books." 

The  Mansfields,  who  modeled  their 
publicity  tour  on  Helen  Gurley  Brown's 
for  Sex  and  the  Single  Girl,  also  conjured 
up  a  few  novel  PR.  tricks  of  their  own. 
"To  remind  people  of  the  cover  of  the 
book,"  Susann  wrote  in  her  diary  pages, 
on  every  TV  show  she  and  Josie  dressed 
in  matching  leopard-patterned  pillbox  hats 
and  coats.  To  her  chagrin,  however,  some 
of  Susann's  "mother  and  dog"  engage- 
ments were  thwarted.  "I  was  booked  on  a 
tour— first  stop  Los  Angeles.  And  then  a 
week  later  the  whole  world  collapsed," 
Susann  wrote,  somewhat  disingenuously, 
in  the  diary.  "President  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated." Pogrebin  remembers  clearly 


"how  appalled  she  was  that  J.I-'.K.  dared 
to  be  shot  so  close  to  her  publication 
dale!  We  were  all  watching  the  TV  in  my 
office,  tears  rolling  down  our  eyes.  And 
she  was  stomping  around,  demanding. 
'What's  going  to  happen  to  my  book- 
ings!'" Josephine,  which  had  an  initial 
printing  of  7,500,  sold  35,000  copies,  made 
it  to  No.  9  on  Time  magazine's  best-seller 
list,  and  went  on  to  sell  about  a  million 
copies  when  it  was  republished  in  the  70s. 
Susann  earned  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  Geis  paid  her  $3,000  for  the  rights  to 
whatever  she  wrote  next. 

The  day  that  she  put  on  her 
little  black  dress  and  intro- 
duced herself  to  Annie  Lau- 
rie Williams,  Susann  "went 
home,  put  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  typewriter  immediate- 
ly—and wrote  Chapter  One 
of  VOD.  Because  I  figured,"  Susann  told 
her  diary,  "in  case,  all  the  publishers  said 
no,  I  wanted  to  be  deeply  involved  in  an- 
other book."  The  story  had  been  gestating 
in  Susann's  mind  all  during  the  sojourn 
with  her  mother.  In  fact,  in  the  letter  from 
Hong  Kong  in  which  Susann  had  an- 
nounced so  offhandedly  to  her  husband 
the  presence  of  the  lump  in  her  right 
breast,  she  had  also  excitedly  reported  to 
him,  "I  think  I  have  a  great  title—  Valley  of 
the  Dolls— all  based  on  our  little  red  dolls 
in  the  medicine  chest." 

Susann  labored  on  her  manuscript  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  following  a  disciplined 
writing  routine  that  would  serve  her  for 
the  rest  of  her  career.  Dressed  in  trousers, 
or,  if  it  was  warm,  her  nightgown  (to 
which  she  would  pin  a  Van  Cleef  poodle 
brooch,  a  gift  from  Irving  to  commemo- 
rate Every  Night,  Josephine! "s  publication), 
and  with  her  hair  tied  into  pigtails,  she  se- 
questered herself  daily  from  10  until  5  in 
her  Navarro  office— Guy's  former  nursery. 
(When  the  Mansfields  moved  to  200  Cen- 
tral Park  South  in  1970,  her  office  walls 
were  upholstered  in  pink  patent  leather 
and  the  curtains  made  up  from  Pucci 
fabric.)  "It's  like  giving  up  cigarettes  or 
going  on  a  diet,"  Susann  said  of  her 
regime.  "Only  you  have  to  do  it  every  day." 
She  pounded  out  five  drafts,  on  as  many 
different  colors  of  paper  stock,  a  practice 
appropriated  from  the  theater.  The  first 
draft,  typed  on  "inexpensive  white  paper," 
was  where  she  would  "spill  it  out,"  she  ex- 
plained in  a  1968  WABC-TV  documen- 
tary. On  the  yellow  paper  she  worked  out 
the  characters,  on  the  pink  she  focused  on 
"story  motivation,"  and  on  the  blue  she 
"cut,  cut,  cut."  The  final  draft  was  written 
on  "good  white  paper."  Coordinating  chalk 
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j       i    Their  one  goal  was  to  make 
Jacqueline  Susann  a  household  nam 


colors  to  the  paper  colors,  she  would  dia- 
grara  the  plot  on  a  blackboard. 

The  origins  of  her  system  dated  back  to 
the  summei  ol  1963,  when  producer  Joe 
('ales,  lus  wife,  Lily,  and  the  Mansfields 
were  all  siaymg  together  ai  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.  "I  would  see  Jackie  with  her  nose  in 
a  Harold  Robbins  hook."  says  1  ily  Nail\  (the 

former  1  ilj  Cates).  "She'd  smack  her  lips 

and  say,  'I  know  exactly  how  he  does  it  and 
I'm  going  (o  do  il.  loo!'  The  two  o\'  lis  were 
having  lunch  at  the  Beverly  Wilshirc  and 
we  went  to  a  nearby  bookstore  and  bought 
three  copies  of  whatever  the  latest  Harold 
Robbins  was.  Then  we  proceeded  to  scissor 
it.  What  1  mean  is,  we  spent  a  week  cutting 
these  pieces  out  of  the  books,  and  then  re- 
organizing the  snipped  pieces  by  character. 
Then  each  character  was  written  up  on  a 
different-colored  set  of  index  cards.  She  de- 
cided that  Harold  Robbins  had  created  a 
formula:  give  a  set  of  different  characters 
one  common  denominator.  It  could  be  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  pool,  it  could  be  the  Ti- 
tanic. In  Valley  of  the  Dolls,  it  was  the  pills." 

In  January  1965,  Berney  Geis  heard  from 
Annie  Laurie  Williams.  "She  told  me, 
'Don't  laugh,  but  Jacqueline  Susann  is 
writing  a  novel,'"  Geis  says.  "I  suppressed 
a  chuckle.  Then  along  comes  a  huge  manu- 
script, and  I  turned  it  over  to  my  editorial 
staff.  They  marched  into  my  office  and 
begged,  'Please,  don't  publish  this  book.  It's 
literary  trash.'"  The  Geis  editor  who  would 
take  on  Valley  of  the  Dolls,  Don  Preston, 
recalls,  "It  was  a  big  mess  of  a  book.  A 
cheap  soap  opera— not  a  book  anyone  with 
any  brain  cells  could  take  seriously.  Why 
did  Berney  go  to  such  trouble  for  something 
so  lousy?  Well,  when  Jackie  wanted  a  full- 
page  ad  for  Every  Night,  Josephine!  in  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review,  and  Berney 
said  no,  Irving  pulled  out  his  checkbook, 
wrote  a  check  for  about  $6,000,  and  said, 
'Let's  just  do  it.'  So  Berney  took  the  book 
home  to  do  what  we  called  'Scarsdale  Re- 
search.'" Geis,  in  other  words,  gave  the  manu- 
script to  his  wife,  Darlene,  to  read.  Halfway 
through  it,  Geis  says,  his  wife  "turned  to  me 
and  said,  'I  feel  like  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  I  was  listening  in  on  a  conversation  of 
women  talking  about  how  their  husbands 
are  in  bed.  Who  would  hang  up  on  a  con- 
versation like  that?' " 

What  Darlene  Geis  was  responding  to 
was  almost  exactly  that:  a  dialogue-heavy, 
highly  fictionalized  retelling  of  the  check- 
ered careers  of  the  Hockey  Club  women 
and  their  far-flung  friends.  Anna  Sosenko 
notes,  "If  you  follow  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
closely,  it's  very  autobiographical."  Gossip 
columnist  Cindy  Adams,  whom  Sosenko 
once  tried  to  pair  with  Susann  for  a  radio 
show,  says,  "Jackie  was  the  quintessential, 
the  ultimate  yenta— by  which  I  mean  'story- 


teller' Individually,  the  tales  she'd  tell  over 
the  phone  would  never  have  interested  me. 

Bui  she  would  extract  the  most  delicious, 
wonderful  parts,  and  with  her  incredible 
memory  lor  detail  she'd  weave  stories  about 
the  love  lives,  the  chicaneries,  the  Machi- 
avellian ways,  the  lies  and  limitations  of  the 
people  she  knew.  You  know,  anyone  could 
have  done  Schiffli.  As  an  actress,  she  was  no 
Meryl  Streep.  Her  plays-  anyone  could  have 
written  them.  But  no  one  else  could  have 
taken  all  that  dish  and  put  it  on  the  plate. 
So  instead  of  the  phone,  it  was  the  type- 
writer! Jackie  was  like  the  grass  on  the 
Wailing  Wall.  It's  stone  and  six  feet  thick 
but  somehow  grass  finds  a  way  to  grow  on 
it.  Even  if  her  career  was  fallow,  Jackie 
would  find  a  way.  This  woman  had  to  be 
known,  to  be  seen,  to  be  heard.  She  would 
not  be  a  nonentity." 

As  she  wrote,  Susann  said,  "it  was  like  a 
Ouija  board— characters  would  spring 
up."  Valley  of  the  Dolls'  noble-hearted  Anne 
Welles,  whom  many  readers  mistook  for 
Grace  Kelly  (and  who  shares  certain  traits 
with  the  author),  was  in  basic  outline  Bea 
Cole,  whom  Susann  described  in  her  diary 
as  "the  mother  of  the  World."  But  Anne's 
selfless  devotion  to  dashing  agent  Lyon 
Burke,  even  while  he  is  sleeping  with  her 
friend  Neely  O'Hara,  comes  from  the  saga 
of  Lee  Reynolds,  who  remained  loyal  to 
her  talent-agent  husband,  David  Begelman, 
even  after  his  entanglement  with  Judy  Gar- 
land helped  destroy  their  marriage.  Lyon 
Burke's  name  was  derived  from  Kenny 
Lyons,  a  man  whom  Penny  Bigelow  loved 
when  they  worked  together  on  Mansfield's 
Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts.  The  castle 
that  Lyon  Burke  inherits  refers  to  the  family 
seat  that  Sitwell  inhabited  during  her  mar- 
riage to  a  British  aristocrat.  "Jackie,"  Mans- 
field noted,  "didn't  waste  a  thing." 

Though  the  early  Neely  resembles  Elfie, 
Susann's  hapless  ragamuffin  friend  from  Ken- 
more  Hall,  the  later  Neely  was  based,  a  little 
too  close  for  comfort,  on  Judy  Garland,  as 
readers  suspected.  Beautiful,  vulnerable,  pill- 
popping  Jennifer  was  not  Marilyn  Monroe, 
as  many  supposed.  Rather,  she  was  a  com- 
posite of  Susann  (the  breast  cancer),  Carole 
Landis  (the  moneygrubbing  mother,  the  ex- 
traordinary figure,  the  bisexuality,  and  the 
suicide),  and  Joyce  Mathews,  the  cream- 
puff  showgirl  twice  married  to  both  Milton 
Berle  and  Billy  Rose.  Mathews,  whose  raison 
d'etre,  Susann  wrote  in  a  diary  entry,  was 
striving  "to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  [El]  Mo- 
rocco," was  "the  biggest  pill  taker  of  every- 
body," a  friend  says.  "She  hid  pills  all 
around  the  house,  in  chandeliers,  in  candy 
boxes.  She  even  worked  in  a  hospital  as  a 
nurse's  aide.  Everyone  said,  'Oh,  how  noble.' 
But  it  was  really  just  to  get  pills!"  Math- 
ews's ex-husband  Milton  Berle  says,  "Jackie 


milked  thai  friendship  for  all  it  was  worll 
Tony  Polar,  the  intellectually  deficient  crooi 
who  pei  lot  ins  anal  sex  on  Jennifer,  was  J 
sann's  revenge  on  one  of  her  longtime  inl 
nations.  Dean  Martin,  Seaman  says.  Wh 
she  finally  met  him,  Martin  barely  look 
Lip  from  the  comic  book  he  was  readi 
Tony's  protective  big  sister  Miriam's  fe 
that  his  brain  disorder  could  be  genetic,  a 
her  worries  that  he  would  end  up  in  a  pi 
lie  institution  if  she  didn't  watch  his  mor 
carefully,  parallels  Susann's  concerns  ab( 
Guy.  It  was  hardly  a  secret  that  the  agii 
loudmouthed,  ill-tempered,  egomaniacal—  1 
preternaturally  talented— singer  Helen  L; 
son  was  Ethel  Merman.  About  the  char 
ter,  Susann  said,  "I  loved  Helen  Lawson. 
She  could  emasculate  men  with  her  strengt 
And  about  "the  Merm,"  Susann  said 
didn't  speak  before  the  book  came  out.  L 
just  say  that  now  we're  not  speaking  loud< 


Editor  Don  Preston  says,  "Berney  si 
me  home  with  the  manuscript  and  t< 
me  not  to  come  back  to  the  office  unt 
was  finished.  I  holed  up  in  Rockland  Co 
ty  with  the  thing,  and  I  cut  about  a  th 
out."  Next,  Preston  had  "a  lot  of  meetinj 
with  Susann  to  troubleshoot  particular  pr 
lems  with  the  story.  "I  talked  her  into  w 
ing  some  scenes,"  he  says.  "For  examt 
initially  Neely  and  Helen  Lawson  did 
meet  at  any  point  during  the  book,  wh 
wasn't  right.  Both  were  flamboyant,  spa 
spitting  characters.  Readers  would  hi 
wanted  them  to  lock  horns.  So  I  sa 
'Ladies  are  always  going  to  the  bathroi 
together.  Why  not  have  them  meet  in 
ladies'  room  and  get  into  an  argument 
Out  of  that  grew  the  classic  passage 
which  Neely  yanks  off  Helen  Lawson's  \ 
and  tries  to  flush  it  down  the  toilet.  It' 
camp  catfight  that  echoes  the  climactic  c 
frontation  in  the  play  that  earned  Susa 
her  Equity  card,  The  Women. 

Preston  continues,  "Jackie  didn't  unc 
stand  the  emotional  side  of  sex— which 
always  called  'humping.'  All  she  understc 
was  the  physical  act.  When  Anne  loses  I 
virginity  to  Lyon,  I  suggested  that  she  se 
in  this  tawdry  hotel  room  with  a  nat 
lightbulb.  She  still  loves  him,  but  she's 
wondering,  How  did  it  get  kind  of  u 
when  I  thought  it  would  be  beautiful?  1 
Jackie  objected:  'Can't  I  just  write,  "i 
then  they  fucked,"  and  leave  it  at  tht 
Jackie  had  far  more  sensitivity  writing 
sex  scenes  between  women." 

In  February  1966,  Valley  of  the  Dol 
wrapped  in  a  slick,  spare  jacket  show 
colored  pills  scattered  against  a  white  ba 
ground— "exploded  like  a  land  mine  ir 
placid  landscape,"  says  Letty  Cottin  Poj 
bin.  A  primer  for  adults  about  pre-mar 
sex,  adultery,  lesbianism,  drugs,  abortion,  < 
the  domination  of  women  by  men,  \nllc\ 
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'  Dolls  "got  at  very  lurid  stuff  that  was 
■n  still  subsurface,"  Liz  Smith  remem- 
rs.  Cicis  Associates,  which  had  already 
d  the  paperback  rights  to  Bantam  for 
we  than  $200,000-enabling  Mansfield 
broker  the  movie  rights  to  Twentieth  Cen- 
■y  Fox  for  ultimately  around  the  same 
lount  cautiously  ordered  an  initial  print- 
;  of  20,000.  Thanks  to  Bantam's  mon- 
the  publicity  campaign  was  budgeted  at 
lefty  $50,000.  Pogrebin  kicked  it  off  with 
:  kind  of  splashy  mailings,  previously  alien 
book  publishing,  which  had  become  a 
:is  trademark.  The  first,  written  on  a  pre- 
iption  pad,  advised,  "Take  3  yellow  'dolls' 
fore  bedtime  for  a  broken  love  affair;  take 
ed  dolls  and  a  shot  of  scotch  for  a  shat- 
ed  career;  take  Valley  of  the  Dolls  in  heavy 
ses  for  the  truth  about  the  glamour  set 
the  pill  kick."  Fifteen 
ndred  advance  copies 
:re  dispatched  to  anyone 
10  might  help  publicize  it, 
;luding  celebrities.  Past- 
in  one  of  Susann's  Val- 
'  of  the  Dolls  scrapbooks 

■  a  charming  thank-you 
ter,  dated  February   15, 

■  66,  from  Senator  Robert 
:nnedy's  press  assistant, 
id  a  terse  reply,  dated 
;bruary  20,  from  Nor- 
an  Mailer's  secretary, 
iting  that  Mailer  "won't 
ive  time  to  read   Valley 

the  Dolls."  This  was  an 
mission  Mailer  may  have 
>me  to  regret,  because 
isann  consigned  him  to 
e  fate  of  becoming  Once 
Not  Enough's  Tom  Colt- 
hard-drinking,  pugna- 
'Ous  writer  with  a  child- 
:e  penis. 

Mansfield  by  now  had 
Jt  television  to  manage  his 
ife's  career  full-time.  This 
isture  represented  "Jack- 
's romantic  ideal,"  says  Lily  Naify.  "To 
ft  it  was  like  the  King  of  England  giving 
3  his  throne  for  Wallis  Simpson."  And  by 
iuling  his  showbiz  know-how  into  a  new 
-ena,  Mansfield  could  claim  to  Life,  for 
ice  without  exaggeration,  "We've  revolu- 
anized  book  publishing." 

before  embarking  on  her  national  tour— 
J  which  never  really  stopped  until  she  be- 
in  hawking  The  Love  Machine  in  1969— 
asann  consulted  a  notebook  she  had  kept 
hile  plugging  Every  Night,  Josephine!  Into 
went  minute  notations  about  every  reporter, 
aokshop  clerk,  and  talk-show  host  she  had 
icountered.  Wives'  and  kids'  names  were 
icorded,  as  were  birth  dates,  hobbies,  and 
)mments  on  their  importance,  personality, 


and  physical  appearance.  "She  studied  it, 
memorized  it,  wrote  the  people  on  it  letters," 
says  Love  Machine  publicist  Abby  Hirsch. 
"She  was  a  politician." 

Advertisements  for  Valley  of  the  Dolls  were 
placed  not  just  in  the  usual  newspaper 
book  pages  but  in  entertainment  sections  as 
well.  Cindy  Adams  says,  "No  effort  was  too 
humiliating,  too  horrifying,  or  too  tough  for 
Irving"  if  it  meant  helping  them  attain  their 
"one  goal— which  was  to  make  'Jacqueline 
Susann'  a  household  name." 

Somehow,  says  talent  manager  Arnold 
Stiefel  (then  a  Bantam  PR.  assistant),  Mans- 
field managed  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  125 
bookstores  that  The  New  York  Times  polled 
when  compiling  its  all-powerful  best-seller 
list.  Like  a  general  spearheading  a  battle, 
Mansfield  recruited  friends  for  his  strategic 
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Jacqueline  Susann  in  a  Halston  gown 

at  her  apartment  on  Central  Park  South 

in  New  York  City,  1972. 


book-buying  campaign.  "Irving  would  say, 
'You're  going  to  San  Francisco  to  visit  your 
mother,'"  Lily  Naify  recalls.  '"Go  to  this 
bookstore  on  Post  Street  and  buy  every  copy 
of  the  book  you  see.  Then  order  five  more." 
In  New  York  he'd  want  you  to  go  into  Dou- 
bleday  or  Coliseum  and  say,  'You  only  have 
four?  I  need  12  for  Christmas.'  And  then  we 
had  to  make  sure  the  book  was  displayed 
up  front.  I  had  stacks  of  them  in  my  clos- 
et." Twentieth  Century  Fox  apparently  also 
pitched  in;  it  was  in  the  studio's  interest  to 
be  able  to  trumpet  in  its  ads  the  exhilarating 
words  "based  on  the  best-seller." 


Mansfield  may  have  stirred  up  a  lot  of 
activity  with  his  book-buying  crusade, 
but  the  couple's  real  secret  weapon  was  tele- 
vision, a  medium  each  of  them  knew  inti- 
mately. "All  you  had  to  do  was  point  a  TV 
camera  at  Jackie  and  she'd  light  up  like  a 
pinball  machine,"  Don  Preston  says.  Early 
in  the  game  Mansfield  had  even  borrowed 
CBS  cameras  and  monitors  to  color-test 
Valley  of  the  Dolls  cover.  Television  was  a 
very  different  instrument  in  1966— with  just 
three  networks,  no  cable,  no  channel-surfing, 
no  competition  from  videos  or  computers, 
and  no  splinter  demographics,  America  was 
one  monolithic  audience  tuning  in  coast  to 
coast  to  the  same  entertainment  at  the  same 
time.  And,  Bernard  Geis  recalls,  "Jackie 
knew  how  to  manipulate  every  conversation 
right  back  to  the  book.  It  got  to  the  point 
where  you  could  not  turn 
on  a  water  faucet  without 
getting  Jacqueline  Susann." 
All  told,  Susann  made 
about  250  appearances,  vis- 
iting as  many  as  11  cities 
in  10  days  and  conducting 
up  to  30  interviews  a  week. 
"I  took  amphetamine  pills 
when  I  was  on  tour,"  she 
told  Pageant  magazine  in 
February  1967.  "I  felt  that 
I  owed  it  to  people  to  be 
bright.  Rather  than  droop 
on  television  ...  I  was  sud- 
denly awake,  could  give 
my  best."  Barbara  Seaman 
says,  "All  Jackie's  life  she 
had  been  in  training  for 
this  great,  glorious  explo- 
sion. Who  else  had  spent 
25  years  learning  to  be  a 
TV  pitchwoman?— the  soap, 
the  bras,  the  sewing  ma- 
chines, Schiffli,  and  then 
the  books." 

On  April  29,  1966,  while 
she  was  in  Florida,  Susann 
left  a  note  for  Mansfield, 
who  was  out  playing  golf.  "Our  man  in  New 
York  just  called,"  she  reported.  "He  said  I'm 
Number  One  on  the  bestseller  list  in  the  New 
York  Times  next  Sunday— WOW!!!  Irv.  it's  fi- 
nally happened!  ...  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  you. . . .  I'll  give  up  smoking  and 
pills  and  never  take  more  than  two  drinks. 
Anyway,  tonight  we'll  bust  out  the  Dom 
Perignon  (see,  I've  already  forgotten  about 

the  two  drinks) I  love  you Jackie." 

The  book  officially  entered  the  top  slot  on 
May  8,  its  ninth  week  on  the  list,  and  stayed 
there  for  28  consecutive  weeks. 

Though  there  was  hardly  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  the  country  that  hadn't  run  a 
feature  on  Jacqueline  Susann.  there  was  a 
paucity  of  actual  Valley  of  the  Dolls  reviews. 
One  exception  was  a  notice  in  the  \c\\  York 
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Herald  liihiuie  In  Gloria  Sicilian  (who, 
David  Brown  Bays,  sensibly  turned  down  .1 
Fox  oiler  to  write  the  novel's  screenplay).  In 
Steinem's  opinion,  compared  with  Jacque- 
line Susann,  Harold  Robbins  wrote  like 
Proust.  But  Susann  had  a  ready  defense  for 
the  "double-domed,"  "artsy-craftsy"  critics. 
"So  if  I'm  selling  millions,"  she  said,  "I 
must  be  good."  The  results  of  the  Mans- 
fields' efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Geis  hard- 
back were  staggeringly  impressive.  Valley  of 
the  Dolls  remained  on  the  best-seller  list  for 
65  weeks  and  sold  close  to  400,000  copies. 
And  for  each  $5.95  book  sold,  Susann  re- 
ceived about  $1.35. 

For  Bantam's  July  4,  1967,  Valley  of  the 
Dolls  paperback  release,  C.E.O.  Oscar 
Dystel  ordered  a  first  printing  of  two  mil- 
lion—with the  goal  of  a  Labor  Day  sellout. 
Unlike  the  staff  at  Geis,  everyone  at  Ban- 
tam had  immediately  liked  Valley  of  the 
Dolls  and  its  author.  "She  had  a  sincerity, 
an  almost  naive  directness,"  Dystel  says. 
"She  wanted  to  know  everything  about  how 
our  business  worked— the  paper,  the  typog- 
raphy, the  distribution  mechanisms.  Other 
publishers  thought  that  was  meddlesome. 
But  we  welcomed  it— Jackie  saw  the  big 
picture." 

Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  Esther  Mar- 
golis's  endless  P.R.  ingenuity,  her  boss  need 
not  have  worried.  Not  only  did  Valley  of 
the  Dolls  in  paperback  become  No.  1,  it 
became  the  fastest-selling  book  in  history, 
with  a  peak  volume,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  reported,  of  100,000  per  day.  "We  sold 
between  six  and  eight  million  copies  in  six 
months,"  Oscar  Dystel  states.  "With  a  sale 
of  that  velocity,  it  had  to  be  reaching  men 
and  younger  people  too,  not  just  women." 
Margolis  says  the  gargantuan  sales  of  Val- 
ley of  the  Dolls  even  helped  "bring  suitors 
into  Bantam,"  which  had  been  put  on  the 
market  by  its  owner,  Grosset  &  Dunlap. 
National  General  Corporation,  the  parent 
company  of  a  chain  of  movie  theaters,  end- 
ed up  making  the  purchase.  "So  Jackie 
definitely  played  a  role  in  merging  pub- 
lishing with  the  entertainment  industry 
and  turning  it  into  really  big  business," 
Margolis  says. 

Eddie  Cantor  had  once  advised  Susann, 
"Never  go  to  Hollywood;  make  them 
send  for  you."  With  a  major  motion  picture 
of  Valley  of  the  Dolls  in  the  works,  Holly- 
wood now  beckoned.  Hoping  for  the  kind 
of  control  over  the  film  that  she  had  exer- 
cised over  her  book,  she  tried  to  muscle 
her  way  into  Twentieth  Century  Fox's  cast- 
ing, writing,  and  scoring  decisions.  The  di- 
rector, Mark  Robson,  was  already  on  board. 


but  Susann  had  assembled  her  wish  list  lor 
the  east:  Ursula  Andress  as  Jennifer;  <  rrace 
Kelly,  "if  she'd  lose  10  to  15  pounds,'"  as 
Anne;  Shirley  MacLaine  as  Neely;  Bette 
Davis  as  Helen  Lawson;  and  Elvis  Presley 
as  Tony  Polar.  She  even  wrote  a  theme  song 
with  Bob  Gaudio  and  recorded  it  with  the 
Arbors,  a  male  quartet.  "She  was  furious 
that  they  didn't  use  it,"  says  Arnold  Stiefel. 

Though  none  of  Susann's  favorites  made 
it  into  the  picture,  she  became  satisfied 
with  some  of  the  studio's  choices.  Barbara 
Parkins,  already  powerful  at  Fox  because  of 
her  part  in  the  TV  show  Peyton  Place,  was 
cast  as  Anne  Welles.  Sharon  Tate  was  an 
ideal  Jennifer;  Patty  Duke  as  Neely  O'Hara 
was  more  problematic.  But  the  most  irk- 
some casting  dilemma  concerned  Helen 
Lawson.  In  a  stunt-casting  coup  de  theatre 
the  studio  chose  "a  fast-fading  Judy  Gar- 
land," David  Brown  says.  Susann  and  Gar- 
land teamed  up  for  a  press  conference,  at 
which  reporters  couldn't  resist  interrogating 
Garland  about  Valley  of  the  Dolls'  depiction 
of  pill  abuse  among  entertainers.  "I  find  it 
prevalent  among  newspaper  people,"  Gar- 
land snapped. 

In  April  1967,  Parkins  was  called  upon  to 
do  her  first  scene  with  Garland,  in  which 
she  brings  contracts  to  Helen  Lawson  back- 
stage. "I  was  so  scared  I  called  Jackie," 
Parkins  says.  "She  told  me,  'Just  go  and  en- 
joy her.'  The  first  day  Judy  did  fine,  but  as 
time  passed  she  forgot  her  lines  and  smoked 
a  lot.  The  director  was  not  gentle  with  her." 
Finally,  Garland  locked  herself  in  her  trailer 
and  refused  to  budge.  She  was  given  two 
weeks'  respite  to  decide  whether  to  stay  or 
go.  After  the  14  days  passed,  the  studio 
said,  "We  decided  for  you— you're  fired," 
Parkins  says.  Susan  Hayward  was  brought 
in  to  replace  her,  and,  Parkins  says,  Garland 
"walked  out  of  the  studio  with  all  the  cos- 
tumes." A  few  weeks  later,  Arnold  Stiefel 
says,  Garland  performed  at  the  Westbury 
Music  Fair,  glittering  and  twinkling  in  one 
of  Fox  designer  Travilla's  beaded  pantsuits. 

Fox  held  a  sneak  preview  at  San  Francis- 
co's Orpheum  Theatre.  The  marquee, 
which  could  not  give  away  the  title,  instead 
teased  passersby  with  the  come-on  "the 
biggest  book  of  the  year."  Those  words 
alone  attracted  "a  huge  preview  audience," 
David  Brown  recalls.  "And  the  film  was  so 
campy,  everyone  roared  with  laughter.  One 
patron  was  so  irate  he  poured  his  Coke  all 
over  Fox  president  Dick  Zanuck  in  the  lob- 
by. And  we  knew  we  had  a  hit.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  audience— the  book 
would  bring  them  in." 

Susann's  own  reaction  was  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  outraged  cola  tosser's.  Fox 
publicity  had  orchestrated  a  snazzy,  month- 
long  floating  premiere  aboard  the  luxury 
liner  M.V.  Princess  Italia.  At  each  port  of 


call  there  would  be  press  screenings  wi 
the  stars  and  the  author.  At  the  first  scree 
ing,  in  Venice,  Susann  "was  appalled,"  B; 
bara  Parkins  remembers.  With  its  hap 
ending,  lackluster  male  leads,  incongruo 
casting,  and  $1,300  worth  of  false  hair, 
movie  "had  ruined  her  book.  Jackie 
manded  to  be  flown  off  the  boat." 

When  she  had  overcome  her  anger,  5 
sann  rejoined  the  junket  in  Miami— ai 
kept  quiet,  for  fear  of  damaging  book  sal 
Despite  the  predictably  nasty  reviews, 
movie,  which  opened  in  New  York  at 
Criterion  and  Festival  theaters  on  Dece 
ber  15,  1967,  broke  studio  box-office  recon 
grossing  a  total  of  around  $70  million. 

The  picture  was  still  playing  in  theati 
in  August  1969  when  the  Mansfields  w< 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  this  time  hustli 
The  Love  Machine.  On  the  eighth  of  t 
month,  Sharon  Tate  invited  Susann  to  1 
house  for  a  small  dinner  party.  But  wh 
critic  Rex  Reed  dropped  in  for  a  surpr 
visit  at  the  hotel,  Susann  and  he  decided 
stay  in  for  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
the  pool,  where  the  Mansfields  customar 
held  court  at  Cabana  8,  "Jackie  was  cryi 
her  eyes  out,"  recalls  Svend  Petersen,  pc 
manager  since  1963.  "She  had  just  fou 
out  that  Sharon  Tate  was  murdered  t 
night  before."  Several  years  later  when  J 
sann  was  terminally  ill,  she  said  to  Re< 
"It  could  all  have  happened  a  lot  soonei 
we'd  gone  to  Sharon's  that  night." 

Why  was  Valley  of  the  Dolls,  movie  a 
book,  such  an  extraordinary  success?  D 
Preston  believes  the  answer  lies  in  the  Ma 
fields'  peerless  promotional  skills.  Clearly 
could  not  just  have  been  the  risque  subj< 
matter;  more  prurient  books  were  availat 
although  maybe  not  ones  a  secretary  coi 
safely  read  on  the  subway.  Without  dot 
Susann  had  an  authentic,  almost  evangeli 
empathy  for  female  emotional  experience, 
the  exact  moment  when  women's  place 
the  world  was  about  to  undergo  a  seisn 
upheaval.  Above  all,  she  knew  her  audien 
Before  People  or  Hollywood  Babylon  h 
ripped  the  scales  from  the  public's  ey 
"Valley  of  the  Dolls  showed  that  a  woman 
a  ranch  house  with  three  kids  had  a  bet 
life,"  Susann  said,  "than  what  happened 
there  at  the  top." 

Just  as  Susann  had  begun  Valley  of 
Dolls  before  Every  Night,  Josephine! ' 
accepted  by  Geis,  so  The  Love  Machine 
already  germinating  while  she  was  peddli 
the  first  novel.  In  the  August  19,  1966,  is; 
of  Life,  Susann  revealed  that  she  had 
ready  finished  the  first  draft  of  the  n 
book.  It  would  be  called  The  Love  Machi 
she  told  reporter  Jane  Howard.  And 
hero  would  be  "like  the  most  exciting  n 
in  television.  The  title  has  a  dual  meani 
you  see,  the  man  is  like  a  machine  and 
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he  television  box,  a  machine  selling  the 
e  of  the  actors  and  love  of  the  spon- 
s "  Though  he  bore  the  initials  of  Su- 
inn's  rogue  father.  The  Love  Machine's 
ytagonist.  Robin  Stone,  was  in  fact  "like" 
!  Mansfields'  friend  James  Aubrey,  the 
ndsome,  depraved  head  of  CBS.  Nick- 
med  "the  smiling  cobra,"  he  abused 
■men,  drugs,  animals,  and  his  power  un- 
CBS  chairman  William  Paley  finally 
cted  him  from  the  network  in  1965.  Liz 
lith,  who  worked  as  an  associate  produc- 
,  at  CBS  during  Aubrey's  reign  of  terror, 
:alls,  "Aubrey  was  a  mean,  hateful,  truly 
iry,  bad,  outre  guy."  Yet  in  1969  he  re- 
unded  to  become  head  of  MGM  stu- 
>s.  There  he  was  known  to  refer  to  himself 
"trisexual— I'll  try  anything," 
d  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  dog 
ined  to  perform  sex  acts  with 
>men.  Aubrey,  fully  aware  of 
lat  Susann  was  up  to,  im- 
>red  her  to  "make  me  mean,  a 
il  son  of  a  bitch." 
Rather  than  pills,  the  Beverly 
lis  Hotel  pool,  or  the  Titanic, 
I  link  this  time  among  the  hero- 
!S  was  hopeless  love  for  Robin 
)ne;  in  her  Times  review,  Nora 
)hron  called  the  female  charac- 
I  "the  most  willing  group  of 
isochists  assembled  outside  the 
iges  of  de  Sade."  Model  Aman- 
was  based  on  the  exquisitely 
:gant  fashion  journalist  Carol 
orkman.  A  muse  of  Halston's,  a 
:end  of  Truman  Capote's,  and 
I  mistress  of  Seventh  Avenue 
ogul  Seymour  Fox,  Bjorkman, 
:e  Amanda,  died  of  leukemia  at 
e  height  of  her  beauty,  in  July 
''67.  Susann,  who  worshiped 
orkman's  style,  was  a  fixture  in 
e  dying  woman's  hospital  room, 
id  even  dedicated  The  Love  Ma- 
ine to  her.  "Call  it  a  crush  if  you 
unt,"  says  Anna  Sosenko.  "But 
)n't  put  them  in  bed  together." 
Though  legally  Geis  owned  Tlie 
me  Machine,  the  Mansfields  ma- 
iuvered  their  way  out  of  their  contract  with 
e  little  publishing  house  and  into  a  much 
ore  lucrative  arrangement  with  Simon  & 
:huster.  "Essandess"  (as  Susann  playfully 
illed  a  publishing  house  in  The  Love  Ma- 
mie) plied  the  Mansfields  with  a  $250,000 
ivance,  a  $200,000  promotional  budget, 
id  guarantees  of  suites  and  limousines, 
he  Mansfields  forged  a  completely  separate 
>reement  with  Bantam,  to  whom  they  re- 
tained loyal,  and  from  whom  they  extract- 
i  a  100-percent-royalties  sweetheart  deal. 
Launched  in  May  1969,  The  Love  Ma- 
tine  (to  use  one  newsman's  metaphor) 
as  "a  heat-seeking  missile"  headed  "straight 
>r  first  place  on  the  bestseller  list."  It  ar- 


rived at  its  intended  destination  on  June 
24,  toppling  Philip  Roth's  Portnoy's  Com- 
plaint from  the  highest  spot.  About  her  ri- 
val Roth,  Susann  said,  "He's  a  fine  writer, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  shake  hands  with 
him."  Mansfield  sold  the  movie  rights  to 
Columbia  Pictures'  Mike  Frankovich  for 
$1.5  million,  a  percentage  of  the  gross, 
and  a  producer's  credit.  This  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  was  just  a  little  more  than 
some  members  of  the  literary  establish- 
ment could  bear. 

On  July  23,  1969,  Mansfield's  61st  birth- 
day, Susann  arrived  at  a  studio  to  tape  the 
David  Frost  show  with  a  panel  of  friendly 
journalists:  Rex  Reed,  Nora  Ephron,  and 
Jimmy  Breslin.  At  the  last  minute  and  with- 


BEACH  BUMS 

Irving  Mansfield  and  Jacqueline  Susann 

on  the  beach  with  Bette  Davis  at  the  actress's 

place  in  Malibu,  California,  July  23,  1966. 


out  Susann's  knowledge,  critic  John  Simon 
was  brought  in  to  replace  Breslin.  Simon 
went  for  the  jugular,  lashing  out  at  Susann 
for  "writing  trash"  and  smiling  "through 
false  teeth."  Rex  Reed  recalls,  "It  was  ter- 
rible. Simon  was  spitting  all  over  Nora 
Ephron's  arm  and  Nora  was  sitting  there 
like  a  caged  animal.  It  was  the  only  time  1 
ever  saw  Jackie  lose  her  cool." 

Later  that  evening  at  Danny's  Hide-A- 
Way,  Susann  simmered  down  over  Mans- 
field's birthday  dinner.  Back  at  home,  the 


couple  was  drowsily  viewing  Johnny  Car- 
son's Tonight  Show  in  bed.  Susann  sudden- 
ly jolted  to  attention  at  the  sound  of  Tru- 
man Capote  mentioning  her  name.  He 
was  calling  her  "a  born  transvestite"  who 
"should  have  been  cast  in  the  title  role 
of  Myra  Breckinridge'  because,  with  her 
"sleazy  wigs  and  gowns,"  she  resembles  "a 
truckdriver  in  drag."  Susann  dumped  wa- 
ter on  her  dozing  spouse,  who,  awakened, 
sprang  into  action.  He  called  lawyer  Louis 
Nizer,  who  advised  against  a  suit.  Instead, 
Mansfield  extracted  from  NBC  an  agree- 
ment to  place  Susann  on  The  Tonight  Show 
and  Today,  as  well  as  a  daytime  game  show. 
And  Susann  took  care  of  her  vendetta  by 
the  usual  means.  Capote  became  an  inci- 
dental figure  in  Once  Is  Not 
Enough,  a  pudgy  "little  capon" 
who  "hadn't  written  anything" 
for  years  but  had  made  "a 
whore"  of  himself  "going  on  talk 
shows  and  attending  celebrity 
parties."  And  he  returned  in 
Dolores,  a  1974  novella  Susann 
wrote  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
this  time  as  the  viperish  gossip 
Horatio  Capon.  As  for  Capote, 
he  issued  an  apology— to  the 
truckdrivers. 

The  Love  Machine  in  paper- 
back exceeded  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
in  swiftness  of  sales;  Susann's 

JM  Statistics    IlloU'll    I  Xl\  ul    FrOSl    I" 

^j  remark  that  the  writer  typed  "on 

a  cash  register."  From  these  first 
two  novels,  Barbara  Seaman 
calculates,  Susann  earned  $8 
million  between  1966  and  1972 
(about  $30  million  today).  Vigi- 
lant about  Guy's  future  security, 
she  cautiously  invested  the  wind- 
fall in  municipal  bonds  and  blue- 
chip  stocks.  And  the  frustrated 
thespian  who  only  a  decade  be- 
fore had  longed  to  be  identified 
at  Sardi's  as  more  than  "just  the 
Schiffli  girl"  now  found  herself 
seated  ahead  of  Henry  Fonda  at 
Mateo's,  the  Beverly  Hills  restau- 
rant. "No  one  ever  said,  'Hey,  you  look  fa- 
miliar,'" publicist  Abby  Hirsch  recalls.  "It 
was  always  'There  goes  Jacqueline  Susann!'" 

Susann,  again,  was  at  work  on  her  third 
novel  while  still  on  tour  with  her  second. 
If  The  Love  Machine  had  been  an  "attempt 
to  get  inside  of  men's  ids,"  then,  Susann 
announced.  Once  Is  Not  Enough  was  all 
about  "mental  incest.  I  think  it  happens  to 
every  girl  who  has  a  great  father."  Bantam 
already  owned  the  paperback  rights  to  Su- 
sann's story  of  heiress  January  Wayne's  ef- 
forts to  find  a  man  who  measures  up  to 
her  high-roller  father,  Mike  Wayne.  But.  as 
before,  Susann  "felt  she  might  be  better  off 
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with  another"  hardback  publisher,  Mans- 
field wrote.  Sherrj  Anion,  whom  Susann 
knew  from  the  WABC  Valley  of  the  Dolls 
documentary,  suggested  Morrow,  where  Ar- 
den  had  become  publicity  director.  Larry 
Hughes,  then  head  of  Morrow,  says,  "Jack- 
ie was  a  pretty  shrewd  person.  She  knew 
they  laughed  behind  her  back  at  Simon 
&  Schuster.  Jackie  told  a  good  story,  and 
that's  an  art  o\'  its  own.  She's  too  easy  a 
mark  for  derision." 

Susann's  editor  at  Morrow,  Jim  Landis, 
remembers,  "Jackie  would  listen  very  care- 
fully to  your  suggestions,  and  then  revise. 
Other  No.  Is  stopped  listening  after  a  while, 
but  never  Jackie.  Her  books  were  driven  by 
what  happens  to  characters,  and  how  they 
dealt  with  each  other.  The  sex  was  just  a 
part  of  that."  One  scurrilous  episode  that 
Landis  asked  Susann  to  rewrite  made  him 
wonder  about  the  nature  of  Susann's  own 
sexual  experience.  Linda  Riggs,  the  raunchy 
nymphomaniac  who  edits  Gloss  magazine, 
at  one  point  teaches  the  virginal  January 
Wayne  how  to  make  a  "facial  mask"  out  of 
a  lover's  semen.  "Linda  originally  told  Jan- 
uary that  she  had  just  collected  'a  milk- 
cartonful'  of  semen  from  a  'hand  job,'" 
Landis  recounts.  "And  I  said,  'Jackie,  what 
size  milk  carton  is  this?'  And  she  asked 
me.  'Well,  what  size  should  it  be,  Jim— a 
gallon,  a  quart,  a  pint?'  It  was  strange  how 
naive  she  was." 

Susann,  in  turn,  found  Landis  naive. 
"Jackie  wasn't  a  good  speller.  I  came  across 
an  unrecognizable  word  one  day  and 
asked  her  what  it  was.  She  said,  'You 
poor  darling,  you  don't  know.'"  She  led 
Landis  into  the  kitchen  and  opened  the 
door  to  her  refrigerator.  It  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  but  when 
she  opened  the  vegetable  bin,  inside  there 
was  also  "something  like  an  egg  carton," 
Landis  says.  Angrily,  she  slammed  the 
drawer  shut  and  grabbed  the  kitchen 
phone,  "a  Touch-Tone,  one  of  the  first  I'd 
ever  seen,"  Landis  recalls.  After  punching 
in  the  number  of  Mansfield's  office,  where 
her  old  friend  Bea  Cole  now  worked,  she 
screamed  into  the  receiver,  "Bea!  Where  is 
he?!"  And  when  Mansfield  got  on,  she 
shouted,  "Goddamnit,  every  night  when 
you  said  you  were  getting  out  of  bed  for 
water,  you  were  sneaking  one  of  the  Nem- 
butal suppositories!  You  son  of  a  bitch! 
There's  only  one  left!"  Susann  banged  the 
phone  down  and  explained  to  her  editor 
that  Nembutal  suppositories  were  what 
"rich  people  brought  back  for  each  other 
from  Europe— they  were  sold  over  the 
counter  there."  And  she  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  you  do  with  this?  You  get  in 
your  bed,  shove  it  up  your  ass,  and  then 


you  fall  asleep  from  your  leel  up."  Landis 
concludes,  "The  word  she  couldn't  spell 
was  suppositories!" 

Landis  remembers  that  in  the  liill  of  1972, 
while  he  was  editing  Susann,  a  Ibrmer 
three-pack-a-day  smoker,  she  had  "a  little 
cough.  Irving  kept  telling  me  that  I  was 
working  her  too  hard."  And  when  Susann 
and  Mansfield  traveled  to  Paris  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1973  to  spread  the  gospel  about  The 
Love  Machine,  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished in  France,  Sylvie  Messinger,  Susann's 
subsidiary  director  at  Editions  Belfond,  paid 
a  call  at  the  Mansfields'  Ritz  suite.  "I  asked 
lo  use  the  bathroom,"  Messinger  says. 
"There  were  bottles  and  bottles  of  pills  every- 
where. I  didn't  understand,  so  I  asked  Jack- 
ie, 'How  many  pills  do  you  take  a  day?'  And 
she  told  me,  'Oh,  they're  all  vitamins.'  I 
thought  that  maybe  this  was  a  new  Ameri- 
can fashion."  What  Landis  had  noticed  in 
the  fall  of  1972  and  Messinger  stumbled 
upon  the  next  summer  were  both  symptoms 
of  a  problem  the  Mansfields  had  at  first 
dared  not  suspect.  On  January  18,  1973 — 
just  as  Susann's  10-year  pact  with  God  was 
expiring— her  internist  informed  her  that  she 
had  developed  "metastatic  breast  carcino- 
ma." In  other  words,  her  breast  cancer  had 
spread  to  her  lungs  and  was  so  advanced 
she  probably  had  only  a  few  months  to  live. 
In  addition  to  cobalt  treatments  and  daily 
chemotherapy  injections.  Seaman  says,  she 
was  subjected  to  massive  doses  of  a  spec- 
trum of  powerful  drugs,  all  with  hideous 
side  effects.  Again,  she  kept  her  condition 
under  wraps.  She  feared  for  her  glamorous 
image— she  could  not  bear  "eyes  of  pity," 
she  said— she  feared  for  her  book  contracts, 
and,  most  of  all,  she  feared  for  Guy. 

Besides,  Susann  had  a  book  to  promote. 
"Grab  every  brass  ring  you  can,"  Susann 
wrote  in  Once  Is  Not  Enough,  "because 
when  you  look  back,  it  seems  like  a  hell  of 
a  short  ride."  No  longer  just  fashion  state- 
ments, her  Korean-hair  wigs  and  theatrical 
makeup  were  now  necessities.  Even  when 
she  began  sprouting  a  beard,  she  faced 
down  the  cameras.  "She  had  hair  all  over 
her  chin,  and  up  the  sides  of  her  face,"  says 
Anna  Sosenko,  who  was  privy  to  her  ill- 
ness. "But  her  pride  in  her  looks  was  so 
great  that  she  went  through  this  devastating 
procedure  of  electrolysis  so  that  on  the  air 
she  could  still  be  'a  tearing  beauty.'" 

Not  surprisingly,  the  reviews  of  Onee  Is 
Not  Enough  were  cruel,  and  as  always  she 
toured  incessantly,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, from  April  to  October  1973,  when 
she  collapsed.  Somehow,  amid  all  these 
promotional  efforts  and  harrowing  med- 
ical treatments,  she  found  time  to  write  the 
novella  Dolores  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1973.  And  the 
issue  in  which  it  appeared,  February  1974, 


was  the  most  successful  in  the  magazin 
history.  But  all  that  was  just  an  upbeat  lb 
note  to  the  big  news  thai  had  come  mont 
earlier.  Onee  Is  Not  Enough  had  claimed  t 
place  on  the  Times  best-seller  list,  pushi 
Frederick  Forsyth's  The  Odessa  Eile  down 
No.  2-  making  her  the  first  author  in  publi 
ing  history  to  hit  No.  1  three  times  in  a  re 
In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
1974  the  Mansfields  were  back  in  L.y 
where  Howard  Koch's  Paramount  mc 
version  of  Once  Is  Not  Enough  was  wr; 
ping.  From  the  West  Coast,  Mansfield  kc 
stalling  Esther  Margolis  and  Oscar  Dysi 
who  were  gearing  up  for  the  traditional  Ji 
Fourth  Bantam  paperback  launch.  Fina 
Mansfield  told  them  they  had  better  fly  c 
for  a  meeting.  Margolis  says,  "Irving  ma 
an  early  dinner  reservation,  six  o'clock  at  t 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Jackie  came  in,  looki 
thin,  and  joined  us  at  the  booth.  And  S 
told  Oscar  and  me  about  her  cancer.  S 
was  fabulous,  matter-of-fact,  and  optimist 
She  was  deciding  which  book  she  shoi 
write  next.  Jackie  went  back  to  their  roo 
Suite  135-136,  and  Irving  stayed  with  us. 
told  us  that  her  cancer  had  spread  all  o1 
her  body  and  it  was  unlikely  she'd  be  able 
do  any  of  the  books  she  talked  about." 

On  her  56th  birthday,  August  20,  19 
Susann  was  admitted  to  Doctors  Hos 
tal  for  the  last  of  her  18  stays  there.  In  her 
nal  days  Susann  said  to  her  husband,  "Ma) 
we've  had  too  many  secrets.  Guy,  my  illni 
earlier,  my  illness  now."  Mansfield  told  ( 
car  Dystel  that  shortly  before  she  died,  ! 
sann,  in  the  throes  of  a  delusion,  ripped 
her  turban  and  commanded  her  husbai 
"Let's  blow  this  joint!"— which  she  fina 
did  at  9:02  P.M.  on  September  21,  1974.  T 
secret  of  Susann's  terminal  illness  had  be 
so  rigorously  guarded,  the  press— wary  of 
another  publicity  stunt— called  200  Cent 
Park  South  repeatedly  for  confirmation. 

After  a  service  at  Frank  E.  Campbel 
Mansfield  had  Susann's  body  cremat 
and  her  ashes  deposited  in  a  bronze  ves 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  book.  He  placec 
on  a  shelf,  among  the  many  rows  of  e 
tions  of  his  wife's  books.  The  metallic  v 
ume,  like  all  the  No.  1  books  into  wh: 
Susann  poured  the  substance  of  her  bei 
was  a  work  of  fiction.  Its  cover  was 
scribed,  not  with  the  actual  year  of  her  bir 
1918,  but  with  1921,  "the  birthdate  Jac 
had  chosen  for  herself,"  Mansfield  said. 

Susann  died  with  several  unwritten  boc 
in  her.  At  the  dinner  three  months  bef< 
she  expired  during  which  she  confessed  1 
condition  to  Esther  Margolis  and  Oscar  D 
tel,  the  author  had  spoken  of  her  plans  fo 
sequel  to  Every  Night,  Josephine!  She  had  a 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  roman  a 
about  a  Cantor-like  comedian    possibly  a 
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rking  of  Cock  oj  the  Walk,  the  play  she 
;  1  Bca  Cole  had  co-authored  in  1950  right 
ier  Guy  was  taken  to  Bradley.  But  Su- 
,n's  greatest  aspiration,  Oscar  Dystel  inti- 
ted  in  his  eulogy,  was  to  write  what  she 
led  the  "Real  Book."  In  the  rediscovered 
irnal  pages  in  Lisa  Bishop's  possession 
ansfield  burned  virtually  all  his  wife's  di- 
es immediately  after  her  death),  Susann 
olved,  "I  am  writing  my  autobiography 
t."  rather  than  the  "three  more  novels"  for 
ich  she  had  ideas,  "because  I  don't  know 
vv  much  time  I've  got.  I  don't  know  whe- 
■r  I'll  live  to  finish  the  book.  But  it's  im- 
rtant  to  me  to  set  the  facts  straight."  Her 
ithbed  remarks  to  Mansfield  about  Guy 
j  her  fatal  disease  suggest  some  of  the 
cLs"  festering  in  her  mind.  New  Millennium 
tertainment's  Michael  Viner,  who  with  his 
e.  Deborah  Raffin  (who  played  January 


in  Once  Is  Not  Enough),  remained  close  to 
Mansfield  until  his  1988  death,  says,  "She  def- 
initely would  have  matured  into  writing  a  se- 
rious book  about  her  experiences  with  autism 
and  cancer."  Sosenko  is  also  convinced  that 
"her  plan  was  to  become  a  really  fine  writer. 
She  was  already  studying  Dostoyevsky,  all 
the  Russians."  Joan  Castle  Sitwell  recollects, 
"Jackie  would  say,  'I  don't  want  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  I  want  the  Nobel  Prize.  I'm  not  going 
to  settle!'  Was  that  dream  any  more  unlikely 
than  what  had  already  happened  to  her?" 

Columnist  Jack  Martin,  who  passed  count- 
less days  with  the  Mansfields  at  Cabana  8  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  pool,  says,  "I  never 
met  anyone  who  enjoyed  fame  more  than 
Jackie.  When  she  finally  got  it,  she  appreci- 
ated it,  was  grateful  for  it,  loved  everything 
about  it.  And  Irving  basked  in  her  glory. 
They  were  two  pigs  in  shit."  Sosenko,  a  fel- 


low insomniac  who  routinely  received  noc- 
turnal calls  from  Susann,  says  that  "one  night 
shortly  before  she  died  Jackie  became  tragi- 
cally philosophical.  'Jackie,'  I  said,  'you've 
been  going  through  so  much  with  your  sick- 
ness. Do  you  think  the  whole  thing  was 
worth  it?'  And  she  said,  'Porky'— that's  what 
she  called  me— 'I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
These  last  10  years  were  the  10  most  mean- 
ingful of  my  life.  I've  been  everywhere,  met 
everyone,  done  it  all.  I've  been  successful 
beyond  my  fondest  hopes.'"  David  Brown 
concludes.  "Jackie  had  started  out  a  star- 
fucker,  starved  for  love.  But  she  was  saved 
by  a  talent  she  never  knew  she  had."  The 
choice  she  presented  to  Neely  O'Hara,  "be- 
tween mass  love  and  a  private  life,"  was,  for 
Susann,  no  contest.  If  Jacqueline  Susann 
was  not  precisely  the  "voice  of  the  60s," 
then  she  was  its  aching  female  heart.  □ 
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ntiniikd  i  rom  page  70  Surround  Sound," 
az  says.  "It's  really  frightening." 
Making  noise  wasn't  Diaz's  only  interest, 
it's  not  forget  boys.  "I  was  pretty  boy- 
azy,"  she  admits.  Diaz  tended  toward 
ofs  and  freaks.  "I  always  liked  the  boy 
10  was  sticking  the  needle  through  his 
nd  or  chopping  up  SweetTarts  and  snort- 
l  them."  As  for  herself,  she  says,  "I  had 

i  style I  was  really  obnoxious.  I  was 

it  loud  and  probably  unattractive." 
Like  all  the  other  unattractive,  unstylish 
rls  who  preceded  her— Claudia,  Christy, 
lomi— Diaz  became  a  model.  Discovered 
a  photographer  at  a  Hollywood  party, 
iaz,  at  age  16,  finally  enjoyed  the  upside 
the  whole  "Skeletor"  thing.  She  started 
odeling  for  catalogues  and  Nivea  ads;  she 
en  managed  to  land  a  couple  Seventeen 
ivers— all  without  becoming  the  local 
incess.  "It  wasn't  like  'I'm  so  pretty,'"  says 
iaz.  "It  was  more  like  'I  can  take  advan- 
ge  of  this.  I  can  travel  and  make  money 
id  get  out  of  school.'"  Once  she  became 
well-known  actress,  however,  the  press  in- 
'itably  called  her  a  "supermodel"— a  label 
te  finds  laughable.  "Nobody  can  bring  out 
ly  Vogue  covers,"  says  Diaz.  "If  I  had  nev- 
•  told  anyone  that  I  was  a  model,  no  one 
ould  have  known." 

While  the  term  "model  turned  actress" 
■variably  suggests  Cindy  Crawford  in  Fair 
ame.  the  failed  1995  thriller  co-starring  Bil- 
Baldwin,  Diaz  makes  no  apologies  for  her 
revious  vocation.  "That's  what  I  did,"  she 
tys  simply.  Granted,  she  has  the  distinct  ad- 
intage  of  having  achieved  success  on  her 
rst  acting  job,  playing  the  sultry  lounge 
nger  in  the  1994  Jim  Carrey  hit  The  Mask, 
hich  grossed  $120  million.  The  other  rea- 


son Diaz  has  succeeded  is  that  she  never 
made  a  fuss  about  acting  in  the  first  place. 
When  her  modeling  agent  suggested  that  she 
audition  for  The  Mask  (the  movie's  produc- 
ers had  been  taken  with  one  of  Diaz's  "big 
hair  and  makeup"  glossies),  the  21-year-old 
beanpole  figured,  What  the  hell?  But  on  the 
day  of  the  audition,  she  nearly  blew  it  off  be- 
cause of  menstrual  cramps.  "I  felt,"  she  says, 
"like  a  stuffed  pig."  She  managed  to  throw 
on  jeans  and  a  T-shirt  and  get  out  the  door— 
or,  as  they  say  in  Long  Beach,  she  rallied. 

After  a  dozen  callbacks  and  the  endless 
encouragement  of  Tlie  Mask's  director, 
Chuck  Russell,  the  blase  young  woman 
snapped  to,  delivered  a  bang-up  performance, 
and  actually  began  to  care  about  acting. 
Which  isn't  to  say  that  she  started  studying 
Stanislavsky  and  droning  on  about  her  "craft." 
(After  all.  her  cinematic  education  had  amount- 
ed to  seeing  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  "like  400 
times.")  Diaz  slowly  got  a  handle  on  what 
her  job  was  all  about:  fun.  In  fact,  when  she 
talks  about  her  movies,  "fun"  (followed  close- 
ly by  its  brethren  "blast"  and  "awesome")  is 
the  word  that  pops  up  most  frequently.  So 
it's  hardly  shocking  that  today  Diaz  has  for- 
gone the  New  York  Film  Festival— the  very 
one  that's  premiering  her  other  new  film.  Be- 
ing John  Malkovich,  Spike  Jonze's  bizarre 
story  of  a  puppeteer  who  finds  a  trapdoor 
leading  to  John  Malkovich's  brain— because 
the  screenings  are  "too  much  work  and  you 
don't  get  popcorn." 

What  did  come  as  a  surprise,  though,  were 
Diaz's  professional  choices  after  The  Mask,  a 
film  which  could  have  launched  her  into  the 
next  blockbuster  about  postmillennial  apoca- 
lypse. Instead,  she  chose  a  string  of  ghoulish 
little  vehicles  which  allowed  her  to  act  out 
some  sort  of  inner  Satan.  In  Stacy  Title's  1995 
ensemble  piece.  The  Last  Supper,  she  and  a 


gang  of  simpering,  know-it-all  grad  students 
murdered  a  dinner  guest  because  he  was 
too  right-wing;  in  Steven  Baigelman's  Feeling 
Minnesota  she  had  her  way  with  her  hus- 
band's brother  (Keanu  Reeves)  on  a  filthy 
bathroom  floor  moments  after  her  wedding; 
and  in  Danny  Boyle's  A  Life  Less  Ordinary, 
she  played  a  kidnap  victim  (opposite  Ewan 
McGregor)  who  persuades  her  father  that 
she's  being  cut  up  into  little  pieces  in  order 
to  coax  some  ransom  money  from  him.  All 
of  the  films  were  box-office  disappointments; 
all  were  dismissed  by  the  critics  as  dreary 
and  a  little  inane.  But  to  Diaz,  none  of  that 
matters.  "I  do  movies  for  the  experience," 
she  says.  "I  don't  care  if  anybody  sees  them. 
In  fact,  I  prefer  that  they  don't." 

Her  nothing-to-prove  moxie  sounds  a  bit 
defensive,  perhaps.  But  there's  no  denying 
that  Diaz  eventually  found  an  offbeat  groove 
that  actually  worked.  First  there  was  1997's 
My  Best  Friend's  Wedding,  in  which  she 
played  Kimmy,  the  annoyingly  perfect  bride- 
to-be  with  the  horrendous  singing  voice,  and 
all  but  outshone  Julia  Roberts.  Then  came 
Tliere's  Something  About  Man;  a  project  which 
Hollywood  "professionals"  had  tried  to  per- 
suade her  was  career  suicide.  The  role  earned 
her  a  Golden  Globe  nomination  and  raised 
her  per-picture  fee  to  a  reported  $12  million. 

"I'd  find  out  from  my  manager  that  peo- 
ple had  said.  'I  can't  believe  you're  letting 
her  do  that,'"  says  Diaz,  referring  to  the 
movie's  locker-room  humor.  But  the  actress 
was  unfazed.  "I  didn't  think.  Where  can  I 
find  a  role  that's  going  to  get  everybody  in 
America  to  love  me,"  she  says.  "I  thought.  I 
want  to  go  to  work  every  day  and  laugh  my 
ass  off."  The  Farrelly  brothers,  not  quite  be- 
lieving  their  luck,  took  no  chances  Before 
filming  began,  "we  asked  her.  if  she  wasn't 
willing  to  do  it,  please  tell  us  now."  recalls 
Bobby  Farrelly.  "It's  hard  when  you're  on  the 
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set  and  you  have  to  convince  an  actress  to 
put  semen  in  her  hair.  It's  something  she 
should  have  conic  to  grips  with  a  while  ago. 
She  said,  Let's  do  it.  Let's  roll  the  dice."  So 

spot-on  was  i)ia/'s  performance  that,  as  Far- 
ivlly  recalls,  "my  brother,  Pete,  and  I  would 
be  looking  at  each  other  like  '1  don't  know 
what  to  tell  her.'  We  didn't  know  how  to  di- 
rect her  and  it  was  a  little  embarrassing.  And 
sometimes  we'd  have  her  do  it  a  different 
way  just  so  we  didn't  look  like  total  idiots." 

As  it  happened,  both  My  Best  Friend's 
Wedding  and  There's  Something  About 
Mary  were  actually  good.  Which  meant  that 
people  actually  saw  them.  Which  leads  to 
the  question:  How  did  Diaz— who  claims 
she  doesn't  care  if  anyone  sees  her  movies- 
feel  about  that?  She  wears  the  tension  on  her 
sleeve.  On  the  one  hand,  she  is  a  genuinely 
nice  person.  When  she  is  approached  by  85- 
year-olds  who  say,  "I've  never  laughed  so 
hard,"  she  can't  help  but  get  a  bit  mushy  and 
Miss  America-ish,  explaining,  "It's  like  giv- 
ing people  a  gift."  She  can  even  laugh  at  the 
fuss  made  about  her— at  least  a  little.  "I  know 
people  are  watching  me,"  Diaz  says.  "I  don't 
pay  attention  to  it  at  all.  People  can  be  star- 
ing at  me,  and  1  can  be  picking  my  nose." 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  clear  that,  for  a 
free-spirited  Long  Beach  girl  who  just  wants 
to  have  fun,  success  is  somehow  cramping 
her  style.  First,  there's  the  impersonal,  dizzy- 
ing whirlwind  of  agents,  managers,  publi- 
cists, and  assistants.  "Everybody  speaks  for 
someone  and  rarely  for  themselves,"  says 
Diaz.  (Indeed,  pinning  Diaz  down  for  an  in- 
terview takes  about  40  phone  calls  to  a  per- 
son already  twice  removed  from  the  actress.) 
Then,  when  she  does  get  to  speak  for  her- 
self, there's  the  next  problem:  What  should 
she  talk  about?  Unlike  the  spotlight-loving 
Cindy  Crawford  (Diaz's  example),  she  would 
feel  phony  if  she  acted  like  a  full-fledged  ce- 
lebrity. And  that,  according  to  Diaz,  is  "why 
I  won't  do  interviews.  It's  like:  What  do  I 
talk  about?  I  don't  want  the  responsibility  at 
this  point  in  my  life.  I'm  still  trying  to  figure 
out  what  is  good  for  me.  How  am  I  going  to 
tell  everybody  else  what's  good  for  them?" 

Deep  down,  however,  she  seems  to  know 
that  her  fans  aren't  looking  to  become  better 
people;  they're  just  looking  to  get  closer  to 
her.  That  she  can't  be  Mary  to  each  and 
every  one  of  them  makes  her  feel  guilty.  "You 
become  very  selfish,"  Diaz  says.  "I'm  nor- 
mally a  person  that  looks  out  for  everybody 
else  and  wants  to  take  care  of  everybody.  I've 
become  more  about  protecting  myself,  mak- 
ing sure  that  I  take  care  of  myself  first." 

Never  has  this  been  more  evident  than  at 
this  very  moment.  When  it  comes  to  address- 
ing sticky  issues  (which,  in  her  case,  aren't 


terribly  sticky)  she  has  her  armored  responses 
down  pat.  Asked  about  her  reputation  as  a 
gal  who  has  done  her  share  of  partying,  Diaz 
replies,  "I've  been  known  to."  Her  alleged 
interest  in  angels?  "I  might  have  mentioned 
it  somewhere."  What's  up  with  her  boy- 
friend, actor  Jared  Leto,  who  played  Jordan 
Catalano,  the  existentially  dim  teenager  in 
the  mid-90s  television  drama  My  So-Called 
Life?  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that."  What 
about  her  ex.  Matt  Dillon  (who  was  said  to 
have  had  a  wandering  eye  during  their  rela- 
tionship)? "I  don't  really  want  to  go  back  to 
that."  Dating  other  famous  people,  generally 
speaking?  "It's  not  a  subject  that  really  inter- 
ests me."  And  so  it  goes. 

The  most  she  will  say  about  her  romantic 
life  is  that  she  fell  in  love  with  Ewan  Mc- 
Gregor during  filming  of  A  Life  Less  Ordi- 
nary ("I  mean,  you  know,  as  like  a  friend '," 
she  is  quick  to  qualify);  that  she  once  devel- 
oped a  major  crush  on  an  unnamed  co-star 
who  played  a  love  interest  ("but  it  wasn't  like 
a  devastating  thing  or  anything");  and  that 
her  current  obsession  is  . . .  Catherine  Keener, 
her  co-star  in  Being  John  Malkovich,  whom 
she  met  while  filming  My  Best  Friend's  Wed- 
ding. Diaz's  fiance  in  that  film,  Dermot  Mul- 
roney,  is  Keener 's  husband.  "I'm  in  love  with 
Catherine  Keener,"  Diaz  says.  "I  tell  Dermot 
all  the  time,  and  he  goes,  'I  know,  it's  hard.  I 
know,  I  know.  Me,  too.'"  In  fact,  it's  basical- 
ly a  triangular  lovefest.  "Catherine  and  Cam- 
eron have  a  classic  girl  friendship,"  says  Mul- 
roney,  who  is  pleased  when  his  wife  and 
friend  compare  eye  shadow.  "Actually,  me 
and  Cameron  do,  too."  As  for  Keener,  she 
says,  in  her  mellow  fashion,  about  Diaz, 
"She's  a  good  person  to  kill  time  with." 

It's  no  accident  that  Diaz's  two  best  actor 
friends  are  happily  married  and  that  their 
names  don't  necessarily  ring  a  bell.  As  her 
movies  get  bigger  and  bigger,  Diaz  seems  to 
want  a  life  that's  simpler  and  simpler— a 
home  that  she  can  actually  live  in  before  go- 
ing to  the  next  set,  a  place  where  she  can 
hang  out  with  her  two  cats,  blast  her  Radio- 
head  CDs,  and  spend  time  with  her  family. 
(She  currently  lives  in  a  Deco  apartment 
building  in  West  Hollywood.)  In  a  perfect 
world,  it  seems,  acting  would  be  only  a  day 
job.  Of  the  careers  of  all  the  actresses  out 
there,  Diaz  most  admires  that  of  Michelle 
Pfeiffer  because  "she  works  eight-hour  days, 
and  only  during  the  summer."  Fascinated  by 
the  "sociology  of  animals,"  Diaz  has  even 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  going  to  college— not 
"for  the  degree  or  anything,"  she  says.  "I'm 
just  looking  for  the  information." 

Diaz  actually  seems  most  at  ease  in  her 
latest  film,  Being  John  Malkovich,  which  is 
almost  certainly  the  strangest  movie  of  the 
year.  The  picture  is  set  in  a  dark,  cluttered 
wonderland,  and  Diaz,  wearing  a  frizzy  wig, 
brown  contact  lenses,  and  frumpy  clothing, 


is  virtually  unrecognizable.  She  gets  to  ma 
love  with  Keener  (albeit  via  the  body 
John  Malkovich)  and  has  some  heavy  exr 
riences  with  a  chimp.  "We're  joking  arou 
and  he's  pulling  me  by  the  hair,  and  I 
kicking  and  screaming— and  it's  so  mu 
fun,"  Diaz  says  about  her  scenes  with  E 
jah,  in  which  the  two  were  locked  in  a  caj 
"But  then  at  the  end  of  it,  your  heart  ji 
kind  of  goes  . . .  we're  beating  each  other  i 
The  psyche  wraps  itself  around  what  the  i 
tual  experience  is."  She  lets  out  a  troubl 
sigh.  "I  won't  do  movies  with  animals  ai 
more,"  says  Diaz.  "I'm  an  actor  by  choi< 
A  dog  is  not  an  actor  by  choice.  It's  not  1: 
they  get  a  lot  of  choices  of  their  own.  A  d 
doesn't  have  the  choice  if  he  doesn't  want 
sleep  outside  at  night,  or  if  he  doesn't  w* 
to  sleep  inside."  You  get  the  feeling  tl 
Diaz  could  go  on  about  chimps  and  do 
forever,  but  eventually  earth  comes  calling 

"Oh,  that's  so  rude!,"  Diaz  suddenly  blu 
out  across  the  restaurant  during  a  later  int 
view.  "That's  really  so  rude!"  A  few  tab 
away,  a  man,  sitting  with  two  giggly  wom< 
has  just  snapped  Diaz's  picture. 

"I'm  sorry,"  says  the  man,  a  little  pleadii 
ly,  as  he  approaches  her.  "But  no  one  woi 
have  believed  us.  We  had  to. . . .  We're  goi 
back  to  Virginia  . . .  and  our  pathetic  lives." 

"Oh,  excellent,"  says  Diaz,  deciding  to 
a  good  sport.  "I  think  I  had  a  huge  piece 
cilantro  on  my  tooth." 

"That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  would  norma 
not  call  somebody  on,"  Diaz  says  once  h 
out  of  earshot.  "I've  seen  them  over  th< 
pointing  and  snickering.  They  have  to  ta 
something  with  them.  Like,  without  asking 
could  go  into  the  whole  thing  right  now,  t 
I'm  not  going  to."  Then  she  goes  into 
"They're  not  at  all  concerned  with  me.  Th 
don't  care  about  me.  They  didn't  think,  C 
maybe  that's  not  a  cool  thing  to  do."  Wh 
told  that  her  reaction  was  relatively  gracioi 
Diaz,  clearly  disappointed  with  herself, 
plies,  "I  was  actually  an  asshole." 

While  the  visitor  from  Virginia  prepai 
to  return  to  his  "pathetic  life,"  evidence 
Cameron  in  hand,  Diaz  is  preparing  to 
turn  the  next  day  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  s 
of  her  next  film,  Charlie's  Angels,  based 
the  famous  Aaron  Spelling/Leonard  Go 
berg  70s  TV  show  about  three  really  smok 
private  eyes  in  hot  pants  and  halter  tot. 
The  film  is  directed  by  a  man  named  Mc 
whose  credits  include  videos  for  the  ban 
Sugar  Ray  and  Smash  Mouth.  The  project 
said  to  have  four  different  scripts,  and 
until  November  did  Ally  McBeal's  Lucy 
join  Diaz  and  Drew  Barrymore  to  compli 
the  angelic  trio.  What  with  the  spies  frc 
Virginia  and  the  troubles  on  her  curre 
movie,  you  can't  help  but  wonder  if  Cai 
eron  Diaz  wouldn't  prefer  to  put  on  th 
frizzy  wig,  crawl  back  into  the  cage,  and  hi 
out  with  the  chimp.  D 
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n.  The  males  tighten  their  huddle,  which 
n  be  60  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
Bre,  and  constantly  circulate  toward  the 
iter  in  a  kind  of  ornithological  whirlpool. 
e  egg  is  hatched  by  the  male,  who  gener- 
/  gives  the  chick  its  first  feeding  around 
:  time  that  the  mother  returns.  By  the 
le  the  chick  can  manage  on  its  own,  spring 
near.  "The  female  penguins  laying  eggs 
J  transferring  them  to  the  male,"  Zehn- 
■  once  said,  "is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I 
ve  ever  seen  in  the  world." 
The  thought  haunted  him  upon  his  re- 
n  to  New  York  in  1996.  By  now  it  was  all 
nguins,  all  the  time.  "By  my  thinking," 
's  Guido,  "it  was  all  just  a  little  bit  too 
jch  penguins."  Bruno  sent  one  of  his 
nguin  calendars  to  Al 
jre,  who  wrote  back. 
;  gave  a  calendar  to 
yone  he  liked— chil- 
jn.  older  people,  even 
bdrivers.  "My  name  is 
uno  Penguin  Zehn- 
r!"  he  said  to  a  cabbie 
med  Jack  "the  Hack" 
/m.  "That's  nice,"  Dym 
plied.  The  next  thing 
ey  knew,  they  were 
ending  Thanksgiving 
gether,  talking  penguin. 

ie  grew  increasingly 
elusive.  Late  at  night, 
j  would  call  a  Swiss 
end,  Ronald  Bernheim, 
id  say,  "I'm  coming  to 
irich— are  you  still  up?" 
e  would  arrive  at  one 
M.,  chat  excitedly  all 
ght,  then  leave  at  dawn, 
le  had  two  extreme  elements,"  Bernheim 
.ys,  meaning  introverted  and  extrovert- 
1,  "and  there  was  hardly  anything  in 
Jtween."  Still,  Zehnder  forged  a  connec- 
)n  around  this  time  with  Kwami  Handy, 
l  ex-model  he'd  met  in  typical  fashion: 
;  hit  on  her  outside  Lincoln  Center  and 
dn't  quit  until  she  succumbed.  As  usual, 
lough,  it  took  months  before  he  let  her 
side  his  apartment.  "What  do  you  have 
3  there?"  she'd  ask.  "A  body?"  Still,  she 
as  totally  unfazed  by  the  fact  that  his 
ont  door  was  covered  with  handwritten 
lotations  and  affirmations,  such  as  anger 
THE  WORST  ENEMY  and  PRIDE  FEEDS  ON 
;ar.  She  didn't  mind  that  he  locked  his 
osets.  She  didn't  mind  when,  sensing  a 
ood  swing,  he  would  say,  "Don't  take  this 
:rsonally,  but  I'm  going  underground  for 
)out  a  week." 
New  York  had  become  a  kind  of  prison 


to  Zehnder,  who  was  now  51,  and  the  va- 
garies of  bachelorhood  were  upon  him.  He 
seemed  congenitally  unable  to  settle  down. 
"I  am  out  of  the  normal,"  Zehnder  wrote 
in  his  diary.  "The  decision  is  clear!  It  is  ei- 
ther die  or"  go  to  my  beloved  feathered 
friends."  And  so  he  laid  plans  for  what  he 
said  was  one  final  trip  to  Antarctica,  rea- 
soning that  he  needed  "that  one  last  pic- 
ture" of  an  emperor  chick  being  born. 

"He  saw  himself  in  their  shoes,"  Handy 
says  of  the  emperors.  "In  this  world,  with 
all  these  people  around,  he  also  felt  re- 
mote. Like  he  didn't  quite  fit.  A  penguin 
doesn't  fit  anywhere  other  than  there. 
Penguins  can't  survive  anywhere  else,  and 
they  don't  seem  to  mind.  .  .  .  They  re- 
sponded to  him,  and  they  didn't  expect 
anything  other  than  for  him  to  show 
up. ...  He  identified  with  them,  and  he 
wanted  to  show  that  to  people— how  they 


"Don't  worry,"  he  assured  her.  "I'll  see 
you  in  a  year  on  the  stairs  of  the  Metfropoli- 
tan  Museum]." 

Usually  Zehnder  told  almost  no  one 
when  he  was  leaving  or  when  he'd  return. 
He  didn't  want  people  to  ask  questions— too 
intrusive— and  he  didn't  like  to  commit. 
Plus,  he  never  really  knew  the  answers,  since 
Russian  expeditions  are  famously  erratic  due 
to  underfinancing  and  freakish  weather. 
This  time,  however,  he  made  a  point  of 
saying  good-bye  to  those  close  to  him,  some- 
times repeatedly.  The  night  before  he  left, 
he  had  a  farewell  dinner  with  his  friend  and 
agent,  Henri  Dauman,  who  urged  him  to  use 
the  buddy  system  while  on  the  treacherous 
polar  ice.  "Absolutely,"  Zehnder  replied. 
"I'm  not  that  much  of  a  fool." 

In  his  diary,  Zehnder  wrote,  "Antarcti- 
ca will  clear  my  mind."  By  this  time,  he 
was  clear  about  one  crucial  detail,  that  he 
had  dropped  his  middle 
name,  Joseph,  in  favor 
of  Penguin. 


t: 


INTERNATIONAL  MAN  OF  MYSTERY 

Zehnder  in  Argentina,  1976, 

showing  his  slides  to  two  of  the  countless 

admiring  women  he  met  during  his  far-flung 

travels.  After  his  death,  at  least  50  women 

called  to  express  their  condolences. 


took  care  of  each  other,  how  they  guarded 
their  eggs.  He  thought  that  people  should 
be  more  like  penguins." 

Concerned  that  he  was  just  running 
away  from  life,  Zehnder's  friend  Maya 
Floess  urged  him  not  to  go.  "I  have  to," 
he  replied.  "It  pulls  me."  She  brought  up 
the  German  song  "Lorelei,"  about  the 
mythical  woman  whose  ethereal  beauty 
causes  sailors  to  crash  into  the  rocks.  "I 
hope  you're  not  like  Lorelei,"  she  told 
him.  "I  hope  you  don't  keep  going  there 
until  you  can't  come  back.  I'm  very  afraid. 
This  looks  almost  like  destiny-  the  way 
you  and  Antarctica  are  together." 


he  Akademik  Fedowv, 
a  cherry-red,  460- 
foot  icebreaker  capable 
of  carrying  250  men,  left 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  bound  for 
South  Africa,  where  it  re- 
fueled and  stocked  sup- 
plies, and  where  Bruno 
Penguin  Zehnder  briefly 
visited  a  penguin  rookery. 
"The  penguins  did  not 
run  away,"  he  noted.  "Any 
other  person  visits  them 
and  they  scatter."  By  May 
16  the  ship  had  set  out 
on  the  brutal  5,000-mile 
journey  through  the  Indi- 
an Ocean  to  the  waters 
off  Mirny. 
Unusually  rough  seas  brought  on  sea- 
sickness and  dread.  "This  is  not  going  to 
be  a  safe  voyage,"  warned  the  ship's  me- 
teorologist as  rain  pounded  the  sea.  roil- 
ing with  whitecaps.  Typically,  the  Russians 
were  unfazed,  wolfing  fried  fish  and  sausages 
before  retiring  to  a  "drinking  cabin."  where 
they  would  guzzle  vodka  and  chain-smoke 
papirossi,  cheap  Russian  cigarettes.  For  two 
weeks,  veering  around  thick  "pancakes"  of 
ice,  the  Fedorov  rocked  and  swayed  madly. 
Every  morning,  beneath  a  red  sun.  the  men 
would  fight  their  way  across  the  windblown 
deck  to  the  mess  hall,  where  some  would 
covertly  spike  their  tea  with  vodka.  "L\er\- 
thing  else,"  said  one  crewman,  "we  call 
urine." 

Zehnder.  although  appalled  by  the  heavy 
drinking,  was  invigorated  b\  the  Russians 
fortitude.  "You  could  drop  them  in  a  no- 
man's  land."  he  wrote,  "and  they  could  sur- 
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\  ivc  on  biscuits  old  ones,  too  for  a  year." 
He  loved  that  they  loved  the  same  place 
that  he  did.  Hay  alter  day,  he  would  bounce 
around  the  ship,  showing  people  his  pen- 
gum  photos,  hitting  on  the  tew  women  on 
board,  and  listening  to  his  Walkman,  which 
perpetually  played  the  Beach  Boys'  "Sloop 
John  B,"  with  its  famous  chorus:  "Let  me 
go  home  /  I  want  to  go  home." 

At  the  end  of  May,  as  the  men  began 
evincing  telltale  signs  of  boredom  (drink- 
ing cocktails  out  of  test  tubes,  M*A*S*H- 
style)  and  stir-craziness  (bickering  over  choco- 
late rations),  Zehnder  presented  a  slide 
show  on  penguins  and  the  need  to  keep 
Antarctica  clean.  His  translator  was  a  Rus- 
sian glacier  expert  named  Ludmilla  Pisa- 
revskaya.  They  became  fast  friends,  partly 
because  she  was  one  of  the  few  Russians 
who  spoke  English.  The  relationship  wasn't 
romantic,  but  it  was  intense.  (All  of  Zehn- 
der's  relationships  with  women  were,  by  de- 
finition, intense.)  For  once,  he  opened  up 
about  his  depressions,  such  as  the  one  he 
seemed  to  experience  on  June  7.  "This  is  a 
god-forsaken  white  hell,"  he  wrote,  referring 
to  the  icy  landscape.  "It  could  swallow  you 
within  seconds  and  nobody,  but  nobody, 
would  know  about  it." 

During  his  dark  moments,  he  would  lie 
in  bed,  listening  to  Mahalia  Jackson,  star- 
ing up  at  two  inexplicable  footprints  on  the 
ceiling,  and  wrestling  with  "these  negative 
thoughts."  Pisarevskaya  would  talk  him  out 
of  his  depression.  She  was  fond  of  Zehnder, 
but  a  bit  wary  because  of  the  rumors  that  he 
was  a  spy.  "Do  you  know  we  have  a  saying 
that  Russians  expect  a  spy  even  in  a  flower?" 
Zehnder  asked  her.  "No,"  she  replied.  "I 
have  not  heard  that." 

On  June  8,  some  200  miles  from  Mirny, 
thick  ice  battered  the  Fedorov,  whose  walls 
vibrated  like  machine  guns.  Snow  had 
packed  atop  the  ice,  creating  a  kind  of 
bumper-car  effect.  Bucking  violently,  ram- 
ming the  yard-thick  ice,  the  ship  was  mov- 
ing only  500  yards  an  hour  and  burning  45 
tons  of  fuel  a  day— far  more  than  normal. 
The  scene  was  so  harrowing  that  even  the 
usually  stoic  Russians  grew  jumpy,  falling 
silent  and  chain-smoking  through  the  night. 
"Day  has  become  night  and  night  has  be- 
come day,"  Zehnder  wrote. 

The  trip  didn't  end  for  three  more  days. 
"Mirny!"  the  ecstatic  captain,  V.  A.  Viktorov, 
suddenly  cried.  "We  are  in  Mirny!" 

"My  home,"  Zehnder  replied. 

A  half-mile  of  ice  lay  between  ship  and 
shore,  so  choppers  shuttled  the  men  to 
the  base.  When  Zehnder  arrived,  his  ex- 
citement was  tempered  by  a  certain  un- 


easiness. He  sensed  tension.  Earlier  that 

week,  a  brawl  had  broken  out,  leaving  sev- 
eral crewmen  with  black  eyes.  There  were 
48  men  in  Mirny,  their  ages  ranging  from 
21  to  60.  Zehnder  immediately  craved  l.is- 
terine  and  dental  floss.  But  the  Russians, 
with  their  ratty  fur  hats  and  frat-house  hy- 
giene, could  make  do  "with  a  toothbrush, 
paste,  and  soap,"  Zehnder  thought. 

Mirny's  facilities,  never  modern  to  begin 
with,  seemed  particularly  shabby.  (Thanks 
to  Russia's  recent  economic  free  fall, 
Moscow  had  begun  cutting  back  on  fund- 
ing for  its  Antarctic  bases.)  And  then  there 
was  the  new  Mirny  base  chief,  Vladimir 
Stepanov,  a  hard-nosed  bullet  of  a  man, 
who  immediately  struck  Zehnder  as  a 
"Napoleon."  When  Zehnder  asked  Stepanov 
if  he  and  another  man  could  ride  a  bull- 
dozer out  in  search  of  penguins,  the  chief 
brusquely  dismissed  the  idea.  "Stepanov 
did  not  like  people,"  says  Wowa  Popov, 
the  sweet-tempered  geophysicist  who  be- 
came Bruno's  closest  friend  in  Mirny. 
Popov,  39,  had  spent  a  year  in  Mirny,  and 
his  firm  grasp  of  English  solidified  their 
bond.  "To  Stepanov,  Bruno  was  an  alien." 
Then,  on  top  of  everything,  Zehnder  got 
frostbite. 

The  pain  was  short-lived.  On  June  11,  he 
and  one  of  the  Russians  trudged  through 
the  thick  snow,  around  glimmering  ice- 
bergs, toward  Haswell  Island,  some  two 
miles  to  the  north.  Zehnder,  though  tired, 
was  giddy  with  anticipation.  "The  icebergs 
look  dangerous,  forbidding,  wild,  beauti- 
ful," he  wrote.  "Every  time  around  a  frozen, 
sculptured  corner,  I  was  sure  the  emperors 
would  appear."  Eventually,  as  the  men  ne- 
gotiated a  wall  of  ice,  they  were  hit  with  a 
thick,  fishy  smell.  Fifty  yards  ahead,  they 
spotted  a  tight  cluster  of  dark  spots— "like 
the  center  of  a  giant  sunflower,"  Zehnder 
thought,  staring  out  at  1,500  emperors. 
"Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  My  heart  is  found!"  Anoth- 
er group  of  3,500  emperors,  honking  and 
staring  nervously  at  the  interlopers,  were 
nearby,  nursing  their  eggs.  "I  was  so  excit- 
ed to  go  to  the  penguins  that  I  forgot  to 
put  on  a  sweater,"  Zehnder  noted.  Well 
aware  that  his  time  there  was  a  precious 
commodity,  he  wrote,  "One  day  it  will  be 
the  last  day." 

Three  days  later,  Zehnder  took  along 
Ludmilla  Pisarevskaya  (who,  like  many 
visiting  scientists,  continued  to  live  and 
work  on  the  ship)  and  a  German  tourist 
whom  he  instantly  disliked;  the  penguins, 
the  German  had  complained,  were  being 
"rude"  to  him.  "You  have  to  earn  your 
way,"  Zehnder  told  him.  He  took  no  pic- 
tures. They  couldn't  be  taken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  people,  he  felt,  especially 
peevish  Germans.  A  few  days  later,  Zehn- 
der took  Wowa  Popov  with  him.  They 


climbed  to  the  top  ol  an  iceberg  and  seltlj 
down  foi  lea.  Popov  cracked  off  a  lar 
chunk  of  ice  and  laid  it  on  the  snow  "Tl 
is  the  table,"  he  said,  placing  his  therm 
on  it.  Zehnder  was  overjoyed.  "Quiet," 
whispered,  and  then  the  friends  silen 
stared  down  at  1,500  penguins  painted  b) 
violet-red  sun.  The  only  sound  they  hea 
was  the  crackling  of  ice  and  the  "brea 
ing"  of  snow. 

Unfortunately,  the  harak,  which  h 
proved  so  useful  in  1995,  had  been  haul 
back  to  the  base  for  repairs.  (Zehnde 
clothesline  and  Tolstoy  novels  were  still  insi 
it.)  Meantime,  thanks  to  Zehnder's  consU 
pleadings,  Stepanov  reluctantly  permitt 
him  to  make  solo  journeys  to  the  penguii 
"Bruno  thought  he  was  a  very  experienc 
polar  guy,"  Stepanov  says.  "He  said  he  did 
need  any  guys  to  accompany  him." 

Slowly,  the  men  acclimated  themseh 
to  the  "Penguin  Man."  He  helped  the 
with  their  English— he  was  a  stickler  1 
grammar— and  regaled  them  with  stor: 
about  New  York.  "Did  you  shake  han 
with  each  one?"  they  would  say,  teasi 
him  gently  about  the  penguins.  "On 
they  hatch,  you  should  baptize  ea 
child."  At  the  end  of  the  day,  they  woi 
all  unwind  in  the  base's  one  luxurio 
area:  a  sauna  room,  where  one  of  the  m 
would  beat  them  with  birch  branch* 
"You  want  to  make  friends  with  evei 
body,  don't  you?"  Pisarevskaya  observe 
correctly.  The  hearty  Russians  got  a  ki 
out  of  Zehnder,  even  if  they  didn't  fu 
understand  him.  "He  could  ask  questic 
that  were  unusual,"  recalls  Leonid  Pope 
tov,  the  former  Mirny  station  chief.  "1 
would  say,  'O.K.,  with  all  guys  here, 
really  a  male  society.  How  are  you  able 
get  along  without  women?'  Everybod; 
coping  with  this  problem  in  his  own  p 
sonal  way— the  lack  of  women.  It  is 
discussed  by  a  group  of  [our]  people 
Zehnder  seemed  impervious  to  loneline 
which  on  rare  occasions  has  rendered  m 
catatonic.  "When  I  am  in  nature,"  he  woi 
say,  "I  am  never  alone.  I  have  learned  to 
ten  to  silence." 

The  drinking  was  another  story.  In  1 
diaries,  page  after  page  is  dedicated  to  t 
Russians'  fondness  for  the  bottle.  "They 
decorating  their  rooms  with  empty  vod 
bottles!"  he  complained.  Some  of  the  me 
in  order  to  conserve  vodka,  were  known 
drink  100-proof— basically,  rubbing  ale 
hoi— and  then  chase  it  with  . . .  vodka.  T 
cocktail  is  called  "White  Silence."  Wh 
that  ran  out,  the  truly  parched  concoctec 
howlingly  potent  form  of  Russian  hoo 
made  with  yeast,  apricots,  and  oran 
peels.  "Problem-washing,"  Zehnder  call 
it,  referring  to  what  he  viewed  as  their  ne 
to  block  out  problems  back  home,  whe 
the  economy  was  in  ruins. 
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I  t  the  end  of  June,  the  weather  was 
JX wretched.  Blizzards  raged;  tempera- 
res  dropped  to  minus  30.  "I  think  of  the 
Pguins,"  wrote  Zehnder,  wondering  "what 
ey  might  do  if  they  are  under  the  snow. 
re  they  suffering?"  He  spent  as  long  as 
>ssible  out  on  the  ice,  snapping  pictures, 
single  psing  of  his  shutter  could  spook 
e  emperors,  who  would  scatter,  slam- 
ing  into  one  another  as  if  in  a  Rugby 
rum.  Usually,  though,  the  talent  cooper- 
sd.  Sometimes  Zehnder  would  remain  in 
single  spot  for  hours,  virtually  motion- 
>s,  in  order  to  get  a  shot— which  required 
m  to  remove  two  layers  of  gloves,  press 
e  shutter  release,  then  put  the  gloves 
ick  on. 

On  July  1,  one  of  the  other  Russian  bases, 
lolodezhnaya,  reported  that  a  Level  Two 
arm  was  barreling  toward  Mirny.  There 
■e  two  kinds  of  storms  on  the  base.  A 
evel  One  storm  is  defined  by  visibility  of 
)  more  than  545  yards  and/or  at  least  55- 
ile-per-hour  winds.  During  a  Level  Two 
arm,  visibility  is  less  than  55  yards  and/or 
inds  are  at  least  78  miles  per  hour.  Zehn- 
:r,  being  Zehnder,  planned  to  go  outside 
lyway.  "Where  are  you  going?"  asked  one 
'"the  crewmen. 

"To  the  penguins,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
"After  lunch,  a  storm  is  coming." 
"O.K.  I'll  walk  carefully.  When  the  bad 
eather  sets  in,  I'll  come  back." 
Zehnder  signed  the  logbook.  Reluctant- 
,  the  crewman  put  a  check  by  his  signa- 
ge. "Very  bureaucratic,"  Zehnder  wrote 
lat  day.  "Like  Lenin." 

On  July  5,  Zehnder  saw  his  first  new- 
orn  emperor  chick  of  the  trip.  The  next 
ay,  he  watched  two  adults  who  seemed  on 
le  verge  of  egg  transferal.  Then,  crestfall- 
n,  he  saw  an  adult  emperor  fall  down,  lose 
is  egg  on  the  ice,  and  run  away,  batting 
is  flippers.  That  morning,  Zehnder  and 
le  Russians  had  watched  a  brilliant  sun- 
ise,  and  later  enjoyed  a  sauna  so  hot  that 
le  steam  burned  Zehnder's  nostrils.  They 
pent  the  evening  eating  chicken,  singing 
Lussian  songs,  and  drinking  vodka.  Typi- 
ally,  Zehnder  drank  only  half  a  glass,  but 
e  seemed  at  peace  with  Mirny,  and  later 
ejoiced  in  his  diary,  "There  is  no  fighting!" 
"hat  was  the  last  thing  he  wrote. 

Vehnder  lived  alone  in  a  small,  cluttered 
Lj  cabin  in  an  area  known  as  Radio  Hill. 
ie  had  a  small  balcony  that  faced  Haswell 
sland,  near  where  the  rookery  had  settled, 
ind  sometimes  he  would  stand  there,  star- 
iig  out  toward  the  penguins.  The  cabin  was 
illed  with  his  photographic  equipment,  and 
»e  kept  a  Polaroid  of  his  mother  on  his 
lesk,  propped  against  a  portable  stereo. 
Sometimes  the  air  around  his  cabin  was  so 
:old  that  he  had  to  kick  open  the  "refriger- 
itor  door"— which  is  to  say,  his  front  door. 


On  July  7  he  woke  up  early,  as  usual, 
around  7:30,  in  order  to  get  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scant  hours  of  daylight 
between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  He  washed  up, 
then  put  on  his  work  clothes:  underwear, 
a  pair  of  shorts,  two  pairs  of  pants  (one 
cotton,  the  other  with  a  layer  of  insula- 
tion), cotton  socks,  wool  socks,  high  laced 
brown  boots  lined  with  fur,  a  blue  sport 
coat,  an  insulated  green  winter  jacket  with 
a  fur-lined  hood,  black  gloves,  fur  gloves, 
and  a  red  cap  with  earflaps.  He  picked  up 
his  satchel  (filled  with  cameras,  equipment, 
cookies,  juice,  and  his  Motorola  two-way 
radio)  and  trudged  down  to  the  main  of- 
fice, no  doubt  irritated  by  the  effort  it  took 
to  mollify  the  intractable  Stepanov.  Zehn- 
der had  been  looking  tired  lately.  "Very 
bad,"  says  Leonid  Popolitov.  "Very  un- 
healthy." But  the  weather  was  too  good  to 
pass  up. 

He  signed  out  at  11:50,  then  headed 
northeast,  toward  the  penguins.  He  passed 
Wowa's  home— Mirny's  northernmost  cab- 
in, near  Wowa's  geophysics  lab.  On  a  clear 
day,  Zehnder  could  see  the  lab  from  Haswell, 
and  this  had  a  certain  grace  to  it.  He  had 
given  Wowa  his  other  two-way  radio,  and 
sometimes  they  would  chat  on  a  private 
channel,  Wowa  sitting  among  paperwork, 
Zehnder  among  penguins.  On  his  way  to 
the  birds,  he  called  Wowa  and  said,  "I'm  on 
my  way  out  to  the  penguins."  Wowa  urged 
him  to  eat  lunch  first.  "Oh,  no,"  Zehnder 
replied,  antsy  to  make  the  mile-and-a-half 
hike.  "Now,  Wowa,  remember:  I'm  leaving 
to  go  to  the  penguins." 

He  followed  the  same  narrow  path  as 
usual,  past  a  point  called  Cape  Mabus  and 
then  past  three  tiny  islands— Fulmar,  Zykov, 
and  Buromsky— which  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  Haswell.  The  rookery  had  settled 
to  the  east  of  Buromsky.  By  one,  Zehnder 
had  reached  the  penguins,  flopped  onto  his 
belly,  and  begun  working. 

Back  in  Mirny,  as  the  men  ate  soup  and 
played  billiards,  the  station's  weather 
gauges  began  to  jump.  The  wind  had  picked 
up,  and  visibility  had  dropped  to  less  than 
545  yards.  By  1:30  the  information  was  re- 
layed to  Stepanov,  who,  along  with  Popoli- 
tov and  Wowa,  was  sitting  at  a  lunch  table 
reserved  for  senior  crewmen.  "We  should 
call  him  back,"  said  Popolitov.  A  radio  op- 
erator tried  and  failed  to  contact  Zehnder. 
"Can  you  reach  Bruno?"  the  man  asked 
Wowa.  "We  can't  reach  him.  The  weather 
is  getting  rough." 

Wowa  raced  back  to  his  cabin  and  called 
Zehnder  on  the  Motorola.  At  1:45  he  made 
contact.  "We're  having  a  Level  One  storm 
at  the  station,"  Wowa  said,  struggling  to  see 
through  his  frozen  window.  "You  should 
come  back." 

"Oh,  I  can't."  Zehnder  cheerfully  re- 


sponded. "I'm  finishing  my  work.  I  shot  a 
nice  picture  today." 

"You  should  go  home." 

"O.K.  But  slowly." 

Wowa  asked  Stepanov  if  he  could  go 
out  and  meet  Zehnder  halfway.  "He  always 
comes  back  alone,"  Stepanov  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "He  knows  his  way."  A  bit  later, 
Popolitov  asked  a  radio  operator  for  a  Zehn- 
der update.  "He's  already  at  home,"  the  op- 
erator replied.  Relieved,  the  men  went  back 
to  their  business.  Then,  at  3:20,  Wowa  heard 
a  voice  over  his  radio.  "Wowa,  I  can  see 
nothing,"  Zehnder  radioed.  The  operator 
had  been  wrong. 

"Where  are  you?"  Wowa  asked. 

"Between  Fulmar  Island  and  the  snow 
slope  of  Mabus  Point." 

In  fact,  Zehnder  was  already  southwest 
of  that  area,  moving  toward  the  100-foot- 
high  ice  barrier  and  away  from  the  base. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  Wowa  said.  "Do 
not  move." 

"I  understand,"  he  responded.  "Stand- 
ing." 

"We  are  leaving  the  station  to  find  you." 

"O.K." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Wowa  and  another 
Russian,  Valentin  Plyachenko,  headed  into 
the  blizzard— without  permission.  Soon 
they  were  standing  450  yards  from  the 
base,  tethered  to  each  other  by  a  "blizzard 
rope,"  a  thick,  12-foot-long  cable  designed 
for  such  situations.  By  now  the  storm  was 
at  Level  Two,  with  winds  swirling  at  70 
miles  per  hour  and  visibility  down  to  about 
50  yards.  It  was  like  walking  in  a  vanilla 
milk  shake,  blended  at  "Frappe."  Waving 
his  radio,  Wowa  tried  to  detect  the  direc- 
tion of  Zehnder's  frequency,  but  the  sound 
was  pinballing  between  the  glaciers.  "Say 
something,"  Wowa  instructed  Zehnder.  Af- 
ter determining  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  east,  Wowa  told  Zehnder  that 
he'd  be  headed  in  the  right  direction  if  the 
wind  was  hitting  the  left  side  of  his  face.  "I 
understand,"  Zehnder  replied.  "The  wind 
should  blow  to  the  left  eye." 

Twenty  minutes  after  that,  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  the  lights  were  turned  on  in 
the  geophysics  lab  and  other  buildings 
The  Russians,  including  Wowa  and  Popoli- 
tov, began  sending  up  flares  and  forming 
three-man  and  five-man  rescue  teams,  each 
man  joined  to  another  by  a  blizzard  rope. 
The  teams  headed  out  at  five,  peppering 
the  sky  with  flares.  The  men  moved  slowly, 
hunched  against  the  screaming  wind,  bare- 
ly able  to  hear  one  another.  "I  see  light!" 
Zehnder  reported. 

By  6:15  he  had  spotted  the  ice  barrier.  II 
he  was  near  the  barrier,  the  Russians 
knew,  he  was  close  to  the  base.  But  be  MB 
neither  the  base  nor  the  men.  "I  ^\o  ool  sec 
any  light."  he  said.  His  voice  was  virtual]) 
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inaudible  parti}  because  the  Motorola's 
batteries  were  dying,  partly  because  of  the 
onset  of  hypothermia,  By  now  his  core 
temperature  had  almost  certainly  dropped 
below  98.6  degrees,  prompting  his  back 
and  neck  muscles  to  constrict  into  a  "pre- 
shiver,"  followed  by  sporadic  shivering. 
When  his  temperature  dropped  to  96,  shiv- 
ering intensified;  walking  and  talking  be- 
came a  bit  labored.  "I  am  near  the  barrier," 
Zehnder  added. 

"Move  along  the  barrier  to  the  Mabus 
Point,"  Wowa  said,  urging  him  to  head 
east.  "Toward  the  wind." 

"Understand.  Go  toward  the  wind." 

"We  are  going  to  fire  rockets  now. 
Watch." 

Flares  filled  the  sky. 

"1  am  looking,"  Zehnder  said,  speaking 
in  staccato  phrases.  "See  light." 

Again,  the  flares  went  up. 

"Yes,"  Zehnder  said.  "I  see  light." 

What  he  didn't  know  was  that  the  light 
was  everywhere  and  nowhere— bouncing  off 
the  snow  and  ice,  whose  reflections  create  a 
kind  of  glitter-ball  effect  that  can  be  stun- 
ning when  it's  not  interfering  with  saving 
your  life.  The  icebergs  were  also  having 
their  way  with  the  wind,  causing  it  to  ping- 
pong  among  them.  "When  you  are  walking 
among  icebergs,"  says  Popolitov,  "it's  im- 
possible." By  10:30  visibility  was  so  poor 
that  Stepanov,  fearing  additional  casualties, 
ordered  the  men  to  return.  At  10:30,  Wowa 
instructed  Zehnder  to  make  a  shelter  in  the 
snow— basically,  a  makeshift  igloo— in  order 
to  stay  warm:  in  1990,  a  Japanese  explorer 
had  done  just  that  and  survived.  But  Zehn- 
der didn't  respond.  An  hour  later,  Wowa 
sent  another  flare  up  and  radioed  again. 
This  time  Zehnder  responded,  but  inaudi- 
bly.  Twice  that  night,  between  one  and  two, 
a  radio  operator  at  Mirny  detected  two  dis- 
tinct "clicks"  from  Zehnder's  radio.  Then, 
nothing. 

Sometime  during  that  night,  Zehnder's 
body  temperature  dropped  to  95  as  he  en- 
tered a  state  of  moderate  hypothermia.  His 
shivering,  caused  by  muscles  contracting  to 
produce  heat,  grew  convulsive.  After  an 
hour  or  so,  as  his  temperature  approached 
93,  his  metabolic  rate  had  slowed.  He  al- 
most certainly  began  to  lose  his  mental  fac- 
ulties and  to  stumble  like  a  drunk,  his 
motor  skills  so  shot  that  he  couldn't  oper- 
ate his  Motorola. 

The  next  morning  Popolitov  didn't  dare 
tell  his  colleagues  what  he  was  thinking: 
that  Zehnder  was  already  dead.  The  oth- 
ers, frostbitten  and  drained,  were  eager  to 
give  it  another  go,  even  as  the  storm  still 
raged.  Again  and  again,  throughout  the 
day  and  night,  teams  trudged  out  into  the 


blizzard,  shooting  flares  and  finding  noth- 
ing. 'Hie  next  morning,  alter  the  weather 
had  finally  calmed,  rescue  teams  fanned 
out,  glowing  in  the  headlights  of  tanklike 
vehicles  the  snow  drifts  were  so  large  that, 
in  order  to  show  the  way,  the  men  had  to 
walk  in  front  of  the  vehicles.  Popolitov  and 
a  younger  colleague,  Vladimir  Panlilov,  de- 
cided to  follow  the  ice  barrier  to  the  left  of 
the  base.  At  8:40,  after  struggling  through 
the  twilight  for  90  minutes,  Panlilov  wan- 
dered ahead.  When  Popolitov  caught  up, 
the  young  Russian  was  crying  hysterical- 
ly and  vomiting.  He  was  staring  down  at 
Zehnder,  who  was  lying  on  a  smooth  sheet 
of  ice  near  the  barrier.  Zehnder  had  been 
near  the  barrier  that  first  night;  unfortu- 
nately, he  didn't  know  if  he  was  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  base.  And  now 
here  he  was,  flat  on  his  back,  gloved  hands 
over  his  face,  which  was  covered  by  a 
mask  of  ice  an  inch  thick. 

News  of  Zehnder's  death  traveled  fast, 
shooting  from  Mirny  to  South  Africa 
to  New  York,  where  Guido  and  Arielle  re- 
ceived the  news  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
In  the  coming  days,  Guido's  answering  ma- 
chine was  filled  with  rambling  messages,  of- 
ten from  "friends"  he'd  never  even  heard  of. 
"Women  would  call,"  Guido  recalls.  "A  lot 
of  women.  At  least  50  of  them,  from  all 
points  of  the  world.  1  didn't  want  to  go  into 
it  too  deeply,  because  it  was  a  very  awk- 
ward situation.  A  lot  of  them  cried,  and  a 
lot  wanted  to  go  to  Antarctica.  And  for  me 
it  was  already  a  difficult  time.  I  had  to  pre- 
tend that  every  woman  was  the  only  one.  I 
just  kept  saying,  'Yeah,  I  know.'1" 

Among  Zehnder's  friends  and  relatives, 
there  was  a  creeping  sense  that  something 
was  amiss.  "There  have  been  some  suspi- 
cions about  his  death,"  says  Hans  Janitschek. 
"I  don't  discount  anything."  Heather  May 
has  been  even  more  suspicious,  going  as  far 
as  to  hire  a  private  investigator.  "It  could 
very  well  be  a  murder,"  she  says,  pointing 
out  that  Mirny  is  equipped  with  a  number 
of  satellite  hookups  that  carry  sensitive  infor- 
mation. "The  other  question  that  we  all  have 
had  is:  How  was  Bruno  really  involved?  Did 
he  work  for  the  K.G.B.?  Did  he  work  for 
the  C.I. A.?  Whom  did  he  work  for?"  To 
May,  who  was  well  versed  in  Zehnder's  se- 
crecy, it  all  adds  up:  "First  of  all,  he  trav- 
eled. He  spoke  six  languages  fluently.  And 
because  of  the  different  connections  he 
made  and  his  worldwide  travel,  it  could  be 
the  perfect  cover.  And  I  would  not  be  the 
least  surprised."  She  wonders  why,  at  a 
memorial  service  for  Zehnder  in  New  York, 
at  least  two  C.I. A.  agents,  recognized  by 
Guido,  were  in  attendance.  She  wonders  if 
the  Russian  version  of  events  can  be  trust- 
ed. And  she  wonders  why,  given  that  many 
hypothermia  victims  are  found  curled  in 


tight  balls,  Zehnder  was  flat  on  his  bad 

(undo  initially  had  Ins  suspicions,  esp 
cially  after  being  informed  that  his  brothei 
belongings  wouldn't  leave  Mirny  until  tl 
Fedorov  did,  several  months  later.  He  at 
Anclle  were  in  St.  Petersburg  when  the  sh 
finally  arrived.  They  met  many  of  the  Ri 
sians,  including  Pomelov  and  Popolitc 
Since  Zehnder's  death,  the  Russians  hi 
supplied  Guido  with  hand-drawn  maps 
the  ill-fated  hike.  They  handed  over  a  the 
ough  autopsy  report  (official  conclusio 
"supercooling,  cardio-pulmonary  failure 
and  photos  of  the  death  scene.  They 
counted  the  disaster  in  exhaustive  detail. 
had  many  questions  when  I  got  to  St.  I 
tersburg,"  says  Guido.  "Those  were  all 
swered  by  the  men.  They  weren't  requir 
to  give  us  anything,  but  they  gave  us  ever 
thing  they  could.  Some  of  them  had  te; 
in  the  eyes." 

Guido  says  that  the  C.I. A.  officials 
the  memorial  service  were  old  frien 
of  his  and  his  brother's.  But  as  for  he 
Bruno  got  into  two  Communist-bloc  areas 
Vietnam  and  Mirny— he's  at  a  loss.  He  has 
been  able  to  find  a  paper  trail  that  explai 
either  event.  Now,  however,  a  former  hig 
ranking  Soviet  official,  Arthur  Chilingan 
offers  an  explanation.  "I  remember  wh 
Bruno  first  came  into  my  office,"  reca 
Chilingarov,  who  is  one  of  Russia's  most 
mous  polar  explorers  (and  who  is  now  vie 
chairman  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Russi 
Parliament).  "I  looked  at  his  pictures  a 
decided  to  do  whatever  I  could  so  this  g 

would  get  into  Antarctica Bruno  was 

foreigner,  and  the  time  was  not  a  simt 
one,  [but]  I  was  not  guided  by  any  pol 
cal  motives."  Zehnder's  friend  Malco 
Browne,  who  covered  the  Vietnam  War 
The  New  York  Times,  ventures  a  theoi 
"His  Swiss  nationality  certainly  helpec 
Browne  says,  referring  to  Switzerlanc 
neutrality.  "Also,  he  always  made  it  cle 
that  he  was  not  out  to  make  trouble.  1 
was  there  to  document  what  he  saw.  Y 
wouldn't  expect  Bruno  to  cover  politic 
dissidents  and  things  like  that. ...  He  w 
certainly  apolitical." 

For  the  Russians,  the  aftermath  w 
wrenching.  "Bruno  died  an  absolutely 
reasonable  and  absurd  death,"  says  Chil 
garov,  "due  to  elementary  lack  of  discipli 
and  organization."  By  which  he  seems 
mean  the  decision  to  let  Zehnder  go 
alone  in  the  treacherous  elements.  Pope 
tov,  who  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  p: 
tect  Zehnder  in  1995,  agrees.  "If  I  h 
been  chief  of  the  station,  I  would  not 
him  go  by  himself,"  he  says,  adding,  "B 
during  that  expedition,  I  was  not  chief 
the  station."  He  refuses  to  assign  blame, 
ing  an  old  Russian  motto  roughly  translat 
as:  "After  the  hstfight,  you  shut  up."  As 
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I  prove  a  point,  Wowa  Popov  ventured 
in  a  blizzard  some  weeks  after  Zehn- 
•'s  death.  He  immediately  got  lost  and  al- 
ist  slammed  headfirst  into  an  iceberg.  In 
atcr  incident,  a  chopper  crashed  while 
ittling  to  the  Fedorov;  five  crewmen  were 
ed  and  Popov  lay  on  the  ice  for  an  hour 
i  a  half,  near  death,  as  frostbite  ate  away 
or  part  of  three  digits. 
Vladimir  Stepanov  is  quick  to  defend  his 
idling  of  the  situation,  pointing  out  that 
hnder  had  signed  a  contract  in  which  he 
umed  all  responsibility  for  his  own  wel- 
e.  Asked  if  he  would  do  anything  differ- 
;ly,  Stepanov  nervously  fiddles  with  his 
sses,  then  says  one  thing  that  all  the  Rus- 
ns  agree  on:  "There  are  no  second  tries 
Antarctica." 

As  for  why  Zehnder  was  found  flat  on  his 
ck,  some  hypothermia  victims  drift  into 
<ind  of  serene  dream  state  induced  by 
:k  of  oxygen  and  a  general  physical  shut- 
wn.  (Some  victims  actually  rip  off  their 
)thes  a  condition  called  "paradoxical 
dressing,"  thought  to  be  caused  by  a 


dilation  of  constricted  blood  vessels  close 
to  the  body's  surface,  which  produces  a 
sudden  sense  of  heat.)  "I  come  from  the 
mountains,"  says  Maya  Floess,  whose  fam- 
ily is  from  Saint-Moritz,  Switzerland.  "I 
know  how  it  is  to  be  lost  in  the  snow.  You 
should  never,  ever  sit  down.  But  if  you  are 
dying  from  exposure,  you  usually  sit  down. 
You  are  very,  very  tired,  and  you  go  to 
sleep.  And  I  do  hope  that  this  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Bruno." 

Ludmilla  Pisarevskaya  takes  it  a  step 
further,  reasoning  that  Zehnder  found  this 
a  perfect  time  to  bow  out.  "I  think  he 
forced  it,"  she  says  obliquely.  "I  think  he 
was  standing  out  there  and  he  looked  at 
his  life  and  thought,  'I'm  [going  to  be]  52 
and  I  have  no  family  and  this  is  my  last 
time  with  the  penguins  here.  And  why 
should  I  go  back  to  New  York,  where  I 
am  so  lonely,  when  I  can  stay  here  with 
my  beloved  penguins  forever?'  In  New 
York  he'd  just  die  alone  [and  be  buried] 
in  some  cemetery.  In  Mirny  he  would  be 
buried  near  the  penguins,  in  a  cemetery  in 


which  all  the  men  become  legends.  He 
would  be  a  part  of  the  place  forever."  In 
the  end,  Zehnder's  mind  is  unknowable. 
Guido  thinks  his  brother  simply  got  tired 
in  the  storm  and  "gave  up." 

Several  weeks  after  Zehnder's  death— af- 
ter receiving  diplomatic  clearance  and 
before  plans  were  made  to  build  a  memori- 
al in  Switzerland,  carved  from  five  and  a 
half  tons  of  Antarctic  rock— the  Mirny  crew 
gathered  for  his  funeral  on  tiny  Buromsky 
Island,  where  those  who  die  at  or  near  the 
base  are  buried.  As  Zehnder's  casket  was 
left  atop  a  boulder  and  surrounded  by 
rocks— the  ground  was  too  frozen  for  bur- 
ial—the crew's  mood  was  buoyed  by  an  oc- 
currence which  today  some  of  them  still 
can't  quite  fathom:  30  penguins  toddled  out 
of  nowhere  and,  in  essence,  joined  the  con- 
gregation. This  was  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  penguins  had  not  been  living  on 
Buromsky.  As  the  world's  greatest  penguin- 
lover  was  forever  sealed  in  the  ice,  the  birds 
didn't  make  a  sound.  □ 
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ty."  says  Laura  Hartigan,  33,  who  served 
finance  director  under  McAuliffe  in  the 
6  Clinton-Gore  campaign.  Watching  him 
•oke  the  First  Lady's  donors,  one  gets  a 
arp  sense  of  McAuliffe's  value  to  his  par- 
and  his  president;  of  why  the  president 
id  the  vice  president  both  attended  his 
)th-birthday  party;  of  why  House  minori- 
leader  Richard  Gephardt,  another  bene- 
:iary  of  McAuliffe's  skills,  once  bought 
e  McAuliffe  family  a  golden-retriever  pup- 
',  house-trained  it  for  two  months,  and 
ithed  it  himself,  in  his  bathtub,  before  de- 
'ering  it  on  Christmas  morning. 
For  one  thing,  McAuliffe  is  legendary 
(T  his  refusal  to  hear  "No."  Once  he 
aked  out  a  business  executive's  lawn  at 
x  A.M.  after  the  man  failed  to  deliver  on 
I  last  $5,000  of  a  $25,000  pledge  and 
ten  stopped  taking  McAuliffe's  calls.  To 
:t  rid  of  McAuliffe,  the  embarrassed  man 
rote  a  $1,000  check  on  the  spot,  got  his 
ife  to  do  the  same,  and  then  knocked  on 
iree  neighbors'  doors  to  shake  them  down 
ir  $1,000  each.  Another  time— as  McAu- 
Te  loves  to  tell  you— he  wrestled  an  alliga- 
•r,  on  a  dare  by  a  Florida  Seminole  tribe, 
i  exchange  for  a  $  15,000  gift  to  the  Dem- 
cratic  Party. 

McAuliffe  has  a  Rolodex  about  4,000 
rong.  ("I  do  have  the  best  Rolodex  in  the 
mntry,"  he  boasts.)  For  years  he  kept  up 
s  network  by  sending  out  dime-store  valen- 
les  each  February.  It's  safe  to  guess  that 


these  were  the  only  five-cent  valentines  Pamela 
Harriman  received  each  year,  but  his  real 
targets  were  the  secretaries  who  controlled 
access  to  the  executives  he  wanted  to  dun. 

"Where  most  people  fall  off  the  wagon 
is  having  the  appetite  to  spend  as  much 
time  doing  it  as  he  does,"  says  a  prominent 
Democratic  fund-raiser.  "I  can  do  it  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day,  at  some  times. ...  I  sus- 
pect he  averages  eight  hours  a  day.  I  don't 
know  how  anybody  can  bear  it." 

In  fact,  McAuliffe  makes  roughly  500 
phone  calls  a  week.  In  big  election  years, 
he  has  spent  as  many  as  300  days  on  the 
road.  This  past  November,  he  hosted  a  fund- 
raiser at  his  house  for  Gore.  He  scheduled 
another  event,  at  home,  for  Hillary  Clinton 
the  first  week  in  December.  The  week  after 
that,  the  president  was  slated  to  headline  an 
event  there  for  House  Democrats. 

This  schedule  seems  even  more  stagger- 
ing when  you  consider  that  the  McAuliffes 
have  four  children  under  the  age  of  nine, 
including  a  baby  delivered  at  the  end  of 
October.  Dorothy  McAuliffe  went  into  the 
hospital  the  evening  of  October  28,  and  the 
baby  arrived  early  the  next  morning.  In  be- 
tween, Terry  could  be  found  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Washington  Post  building,  buoy- 
antly networking  at  a  party  for  the  paper's 
gossip  columnist,  Lloyd  Grove. 

"I  hope  you  give  a  good  plug  to  Dorothy," 
a  friend  of  the  couple's  told  me,  "just  for  the 
shit  she  puts  up  with." 

Another  friend  notes  that  back  in  Mc- 
Auliffe's bachelor  days,  after  a  night  of 
barhopping,  "at  six  a.m.,  Macker  would 


be  in  the  shower  singing  'God  Bless  Amer- 
ica.' ...  He  has  an  energy  level  that  is  be- 
yond most  people's  comprehension." 

But  even  more  than  his  toil,  McAuliffe's 
chief  value  is  the  cleansing  effervescence 
he  lends  to  the  sea  of  money  washing 
through  his  party.  There  is,  today,  a  subtle 
tension  involved  in  the  very  act  of  gathering 
to  talk  about  political  money.  McAuliffe, 
with  his  air  of  wholesome  joy.  is  a  genius  at 
cutting  this  tension. 

"Don't  worry,  you'll  only  get  a  couple  of 
subpoenas,"  he  cracks  to  the  First  Lady's 
check  harvesters,  reaping  nervous  laughter. 
And  when  he's  asked  whether  children  can 
attend  the  event,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
awkward  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  a  Saturday,  he 
says  sure,  but  adds  a  semi-serious  reminder: 
"We  don't  want  kids  writing  checks.  That's 
all  we  need.  Next  thing  you  know,  we'll  be 
doin'  people's  cats  and  dogs." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Oval  Room's  busy 
lunch  period,  as  the  restaurant  is  begin- 
ning to  clear  out,  the  hostess  comes  to  Mc- 
Auliffe's table.  "Alecia  is  on  the  phone." 
she  says,  meaning  McAuliffe's  longtime 
assistant,  Alecia  Dyer.  "The  president  is 
calling."  McAuliffe  jumps  up,  a  flush  of 
pleasure  suffusing  his  cheeks.  "This  rcalh 
wasn't  a  setup."  he  says,  and  hurries  to  the 
front  of  the  restaurant.  For  the  next  10  min- 
utes 1  can  hear  him  up  there,  roaring  his  big 
laugh  into  Bill  Clinton's  ear.  HA!  HA-HA! 

McAuliffe  entered  Clinton's  circle  relative- 
ly late,  in  1994,  when  the  Democrats  had 
just  suffered  then  staggering  midterm  loss 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Drafted  to 
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begin  raising  money  for  Clinton's  re-election, 
McAuliffe  faced  .1  president  who  was  being 
written  off  .is  a  failure,  certain  to  be  chal- 
lenged bj  others  in  Ins  party.  But  McAuliffe 
raised  the  entire  amount  that  a  primary 
candidate  is  allowed  to  spend,  $37.1  million 
before  federal  matching  funds,  in  only  seven 
months  More  important,  his  show  of  mus- 
cle tied  up  all  the  money  that  might  con- 
ceivablj  have  funded  a  challenger. 

"You  know,  1  wouldn't  be  in  this  office  if 
it  were  not  for  your  son,"  Clinton  told  Mc- 
Aulifle's  parents  when  they  visited  the  White 
House  last  spring. 

By  most  accounts,  the  friendship  went 
from  being  a  professional  one  to  being  a 
truly  social  one  around  the  time  the  Lewin- 
sky scandal  broke— the  same  time,  in  other 
words,  that  Clinton's  previous  No.  1  golfing 
buddy,  Vernon  Jordan,  was  suddenly  off- 
limits  because  of  his  role  as  a  witness  in  the 
Starr  investigation.  (It  was  Jordan's  part  in 
helping  Lewinsky  get  a  job  in  New  York 
that  had  allowed  Kenneth  Starr  to  investi- 
gate the  affair  in  the  first  place.) 

McAuliffe  replaced  Jordan  as  Clinton's 
most  frequent  golf  partner,  playing  with  him 
as  often  as  once  a  week  at  the  Army-Navy 
Club.  He  became  the  person  Clinton  is  apt 
to  summon  to  a  movie  at  the  White  House 
on  nights  when  the  First  Lady  is  out  of  town. 
He's  been  on  two  vacations  with  the  First 
Family— though,  notably,  neither  was  the 
kind  of  vacation  on  which  his  own  family 
was  invited  along.  Clinton  and  McAuliffe 
speak  by  phone  almost  daily,  either  in  the 
afternoon  or,  more  often,  late  at  night,  when 
Clinton  talks  to  unwind.  "Terry  is  one  of 
those  safe  harbors  for  him,"  says  senior 
adviser  to  the  president  Doug  Sosnik.  "He 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  what  he  says  to 
Terry,  because  he  knows  Terry's  only  agen- 
da is  friendship." 

But  it's  hard  not  to  see  utilitarian  under- 
pinnings in  that  friendship.  Its  very  exis- 
tence, because  it  advertises  the  fund-raiser's 
closeness  to  The  Man,  makes  raising  the 
money  the  president  needs  even  easier  for 
McAuliffe.  "To  a  large  degree,  Clinton's 
friendships  are  circumstantial,"  says  a  former 
administration  official.  "Terry's  both  a  very 
affable,  very  capable  guy  and  very  useful." 

One  friend  says  that  McAuliffe  genuine- 
ly believed  the  president's  early  assurances, 
in  1998,  that  he'd  never  had  a  sexual  rela- 
tionship with  Monica  Lewinsky.  "He  did 
lie  to  Terry  directly,"  says  this  friend.  When 
McAuliffe  learned  the  truth,  "he  was  just 
crushed.  It  took  even  old  Mack  a  while  to 
get  over  it." 

But  as  always  McAuliffe  managed  to  find 
a  way  to  see  this  glass  as  half  full.  "I  think 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  president  was  try- 


ing to  protect  me,"  he  says  now  "Starr  knew 
how  much  we  had  talked.  We've  got  a  very 
special  relationship.  He  would  never  want  to 
put  me  in  harm's  way." 


M; 


jAuliffe  was  bom  to  Jack  and  Millie 
.McAuliffe  in  1957  and  named  lor  the 
Notre  Dame  halfback  Terry  Brennan. 
(Brennan,  Millie  McAuliffe  explains,  ran  a 
kickoff  back  97  yards  for  a  touchdown  dur- 
ing the  Notre  Dame-Army  game  on  No- 
vember 8,  1947.  She  remembers  this  clearly 
because  her  husband  took  her  to  the  game 
on  their  wedding  day.)  The  family's  home 
was  on  the  far  west  side  of  Syracuse,  a 
neighborhood  of  the  flourishing  middle 
class.  Jack  McAuliffe  made  a  good  living 
developing  commercial  real  estate,  but  one 
modest  enough  that  Terry  had  to  put  him- 
self through  college  and  law  school. 

It  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  cozy,  all- 
encompassing  urban  Catholic  world  of  the 
1960s:  parochial  school  at  St.  Ann's  elemen- 
tary and  then  Bishop  Ludden  High  School, 
where  Terry  was  president  of  his  class  for 
three  years,  and  of  the  student  body  his  se- 
nior year.  ("Most  Likely  to  Succeed,"  his 
yearbook  said,  noting  that  he  "dislikes  noth- 
ing.") Interviews  turn  up  the  clear  suggestion 
that  Terry,  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  was 
his  mother's  favorite.  "He  is  just  the  apple 
of  his  mother's  eye,"  says  Dorothy  McAu- 
liffe. "When  he  came  in  the  house,  it  all 
kind  of  lit  up  a  little,"  recalls  Millie  McAu- 
liffe. "He  just  brightened  the  landscape." 

Terry  came  by  his  politics  early  in  life: 
his  father  was  active  in  the  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Party,  becoming  its  treasurer 
when  Terry  was  13.  Terry  loved  to  man  the 
door  at  party  dinners,  selling  $25  tickets  to 
his  father's  friends. 

You  might  say  the  McAuliffe  family  of- 
fers a  capsule  history  of  the  postwar  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  the  father's  day,  the  party 
was  everything:  the  arbiter  of  who  might 
run,  the  chief  source  of  funding  for  candi- 
dates vetted  by  the  party  elders.  By  the 
time  the  son  rose  to  the  top  of  the  party  hi- 
erarchy, politics  was  mediated  almost  en- 
tirely by  television,  and  therefore  by  the 
moneymen  who  could  deal  aspirants  into 
the  cash  needed  to  stoke  ad  campaigns. 

And  as  much  as  Terry  seemed  to  savor 
politics,  he  also  demonstrated  early  on  that 
he  had  a  way  with  money.  Scarcely  into  high 
school,  he  started  a  business  sealing  drive- 
ways and  parking  lots  around  Syracuse.  In 
one  of  the  five  scrapbooks  his  mother  made 
to  chronicle  his  career  are  the  founding  doc- 
uments of  McAuliffe  Driveway  Maintenance, 
including  the  earnest  letter  young  Terry  sent 
around  to  drum  up  business: 

"Dear  Local  Businessman,"  it  began. 
"McAuliffe  Driveway  Maintenance  is  just 
the  company  for  which  you  have  been  look- 
ing. We  are  the  sealing  and  repair  specialists 
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of  Central  New  York.  Your  parking  area 
Heels  YOU.  Your  beauty  is  a  big  busin 
asset  and  making  your  parking  area  bea| 
fill  is  our  business." 

He  was  14  at  the  lime. 

When  winter  came  he  invested  some 
his  profits  in  a  huge  snowblower  and  n 
every  snowy  morning  at  four  to  go  arou 
the  neighborhood  clearing  driveways, 
would  be  home  by  eight,  he  remembc 
pockets  stuffed  with  as  much  as  $200 
cash.  And  when  he  got  home,  he  woi 
iron  the  money  on  Millie's  ironing  board 
an  upstairs  bedroom.  "You  couldn't  u 
'em  to  the  bank.  They  were  all  crumb 
and  jammed  in  my  pocket,"  he  says.  C 
by  one,  he  ironed  the  bills,  just  so,  e' 
adding  spray  starch  to  get  them  crisp,  u 
he  had  a  nice,  flatly  satisfying  pile. 

He  would,  he  decided,  be  a  millions 
by  30. 

McAuliffe  got  his  start  in  fund-rais 
when  a  college  friend  lured  him  to 
Carter  campaign  in  1979,  the  same  year 
graduated   from   Catholic   University 
"Outstanding  Senior,"  of  course).  Here  \ 
a  career  where  hustle  paid  off  in  huge,  rel 
ily  grasped  measures  of  accomplishmel 
The  campaign  sent  him  out  to  organl 
events  around  the  country,  often  with  nol 
ing  but  the  name  of  a  single  friendly  loft 
businessman  in  his  pocket.  It  was,  howew 
always  a  potent  name,  for  this  was  the  I 
election  campaign  of  an  incumbent  pr« 
dent:  a  name  such  as  that  of  real-estate  I 
veloper  Walter  Shorenstein  in  San  Francis! 
or  the  legendary  MCA  chairman  Lew  Wl 
serman  in  Los  Angeles. 

By  the  time  of  the  general-election  caft 
paign,  he  had  done  so  well  he  was  sj  t 
over  to  the  Democratic  National  Comn  f- 
tee  as  the  top  finance  staffer.  He  was  o  r 
23,  so  he  added  five  years  to  his  age  a  1 
wore  glasses  with  clear  lenses  to  lend  hi  V 
self  a  bit  of  dignity.  In  1983  he  was  hii  I 
by  Tony  Coelho,  then  a  California  congrA 
man,  to  raise  money  for  the  Democrgl 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 

This  was  where  he  began  to  have  a  ft 
impact  on  the  party.  Before  Coelho,   ft 
D.C.C.C.  had  been  a  desultory  little  shl 
wanly  raising  money  at  a  single  dinift 
each  year.  Together,  Coelho  and  McAulft 
courted  business  money  as  never  befol 
Their  crucial  insight  was  that  corporation 
political-action  committees  could  be  sc 
as  a  simple  matter  of  business,  on  the 
vantages  of  supporting  the  incumbent  pa 
(or  of,  as  fund-raisers  like  to  say,  "becom 
part  of  the  process").  They  made  t 
D.C.C.C.  a  powerful  machine  to  perpetu 
the  party's  control  of  the  House,  then 
only  part  of  government  the  Republic; 
had  not  won  in  Reagan's  revolution.  Just 
the  House  Democrats  were  becoming 
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>st  important  force  in  the  party.  McAu- 
re  and  Coelho  were  making  them  more 
lolden  to  business  than  ever  before. 
In  the  meantime,  McAuliffe  had  sped 
•ough  law  school,  opened  a  law  firm 
hich  is  to  say  a  lobbying  firm),  and 
ned  the  board  of  a  local  bank,  of  which 
would  be  made  chairman  before  he 
ned  30.  "When  Terry  was  in,  like,  his 
6  20s,  he  already  cut  a  figure  about  how 
h  he'd  gotten,  very  quickly,"  says  a  for- 
:r  colleague.  "He  had  this  aura." 


I 


is  practice  of  law  was  noteworthy  for 
what  it  said  about  his  shrewdness.  He 
nself  never  actually  lobbied,  and  he  main- 
ned  a  virginal  ignorance  about  the  work- 
's of  the  legislative  process.  "In  all  the 
aes  I  spoke  to  him,  I  don't  think  he  ever 
inted  to  talk  about  policy,"  recalls  CNN's 
ooks  Jackson,  the  dean  of  the  money- 
d-politics  beat,  who  spent 

0  years  watching  Coelho  and 
cAuliffe  for  his  influential 
88  book.  Honest  Graft:  Big 
oney  and  the  American  Politi- 

1  Process.  "In  fact,  he  very 
uch  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
)licy.  He  was  kind  of  a  policy 
nuch,  in  a  way." 
By  keeping  his  distance  from 

lestions  of  policy,  McAuliffe 
mained  free  to  vacuum  up 
sh  for  the  D.C.C.C.  without 
eating  any  unseemly  connec- 
m  between  the  sources  of  the 
ish  and  the  results  it  bought, 
nat  was  Coelho's  end  of  the 
isiness,  as  richly  documented 
Jackson's  book.  And  Coelho 
timately  paid  for  the  perceived 
mnection  between  his  power- 
•okering  and  his  own  finan- 
al  struggles,  quitting  Congress 
:  1989  after  it  was  revealed 
tat  he  had  accepted  an  un- 
sually  favorable  loan  from  a  California 
ivings-and-loan,  and  a  sweetheart  arrange- 
lent  enabling  him  to  invest  in  one  of  Mi- 
lael  Milken's  junk-bond  deals. 
McAuliffe  avoided  such  problems  by  keep- 
ig  his  personal  gain  at  arm's  length,  mere- 
steering  the  people  he  met  through  poli- 
cs  to  his  partners— who  did  the  lobbying 
>r  his  firm.  "Terry  just  knew  so  many  peo- 
le,"  says  his  former  partner  lobbyist  John 
affaelli.  "And  people  asked  him,  'I  got  a 
roblem,  who  do  you  recommend  I  use?'" 
McAuliffe's  conversations  are  heavily  laced 
ith  rhetorical  paeans  to  the  workingman. 
ut  if  he  has  any  actual  politics  of  his  own, 
ley're  of  the  middle-of-the-road,  pro-business 
>rt.  "People  who  are  too  left,  too  right— 
ley  just  don't  accomplish  anything.  I'm  not 
partisan  Democrat,"  he  says,  in  the  eternal- 
pacific  voice  of  the  deal-maker.  "I  have 


been  successful  in  life  because  I  stay  positive." 
"He  has  no  political  convictions  I'm 
aware  of,"  says  a  Democratic  observer.  "I 
think  he'd  tell  you  he's  an  institutional  party 
man.  But  what  that  boils  down  to  is,  as 
long  as  the  Democrats  remain  in  power, 
he's  in  the  catbird  seat.  It  means  new  ven- 
tures, new  sources  of  business,  new  avenues 
of  personal  advancement." 

After  his  stint  at  the  D.C.C.C,  McAuliffe 
raised  money  for  the  presidential  campaigns 
of  Richard  Gephardt  (in  1988)  and  Senator 
Tom  Harkin  (in  1992).  Both  these  candi- 
dates drew  heavily  on  labor  support  and  the 
more  liberal  elements  of  the  party.  But  when 
Clinton  won  in  1992,  McAuliffe  had  no  trou- 
ble changing  to  a  more  centrist  horse.  He 
quickly  entered  the  graces  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration by  chairing  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee's  business  council.  In  un- 
der two  years  he  increased  from  about  150 
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McAuliffe  with  his  wife.  Dorothy, 
who  was  then  nine  months  pregnant,  and 

their  children  (from  left).  Jack,  Mary. 

and  Dori,  and  dog,  Bailey.  Photographed 

on  October  11,  1999,  at  the  family's 

home  in  McLean,  Virginia. 


to  750  the  circle  of  business  donors  who 
paid  $10,000  annually  to  belong.  Clinton 
had  come  into  office  talking  of  campaign- 
finance  reform  and  expanding  the  party's 
small-donor  base.  But  by  1994  he  had  come 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  McAuliffe  method: 
early  that  year,  he  tapped  McAuliffe  to  be- 
come finance  chairman  of  the  entire  D.N.C. 

McAuliffe  quit  his  law  firm  to  take  the 
post.  But  his  own  fortune  continued  to 
grow,  from  a  skein  of  endeavors  that  have  in- 
cluded, over  time,  banking,  real  estate,  in- 


vestment counseling,  insurance,  credit-card 
marketing,  homebuilding,  telecommunica- 
tions, venture  capital,  and  some  canny  in- 
vesting of  profits.  "He's  involved  in  so  many 
different  things,"  says  his  elder  brother  John 
McAuliffe.  "I  talked  to  him  a  couple  of 
years  ago  about  what  he  did,  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  I  walked  away  saying,  'I'm 
still  not  quite  sure  what  you  do,  Terry.'" 

When  McAuliffe  posted  the  $1.35  million 
to  help  the  Clintons  win  the  contract  on  their 
house,  he  lost  a  measure  of  his  useful  cam- 
ouflage. Everyone  in  politics  knew  McAu- 
liffe was  rich,  but  the  house  deal  revealed 
him  as  being  a  different  kind  of  rich— the 
kind  that  can  raise  a  million  in  cash  with- 
out batting  an  eye. 

"It  exposed  me  as  being  very  wealthy, 
which  I  don't  like,"  says  McAuliffe.  "Lis- 
ten, my  parents  had  no  idea.  My  brothers 
had  no  idea."  He  refuses  to  comment  on 
friends'  reports  that  peg  his 
fortune  at  close  to.  possibly 
slightly  over,  $100  million. 
Even  his  wife,  he  says,  still 
doesn't  know  how  much  mon- 
ey the  couple  has.  "She's  got  a 
great  life.  Listen,  her  credit 
cards  are  always  paid  and  all 
that.  She  knows  I  do  very 
well.  But  she  has  no  idea.  My- 
self and  my  accountants  are 
the  only  people  who  know." 
Hearing  him  talk,  it  is  odd  to 
remember  that  Dorothy  McAu- 
liffe, 36,  is  also  a  Georgetown- 
trained  lawyer  who  worked 
for  some  years  in  banking  law 
before  becoming  a  full-time 
mother  to  their  children,  Dori, 
Jack,  Mary,  and  the  newborn 
Sally.  A  down-to-earth  brunette 
who  seems  to  roll  easily  with  the 
demands  of  life  with  McAu- 
liffe, she  clearly  knew  what  she 
was  getting  into:  the  couple 
met  in  1979  when  Dorothy  was  only  16  and 
her  father  was  the  Florida  finance  chair- 
man for  Jimmy  Carter's  re-election  cam- 
paign. She  and  McAuliffe  started  dating 
three  years  later,  when  she  was  in  college 
at  Catholic  University,  and  eventually  mar- 
ried in  1988. 

Terry  McAuliffe  obviously  savors  money 
as  a  scorekeeper,  but  he's  not  into  display 
of  wealth.  He  still  drives  the  white  Jeep 
convertible,  with  no  air-conditioning,  that 
he's  been  driving  since  1991.  And  while  the 
McAuliffes  do  have  a  lovely  old  house  in 
McLean,  a  posh  Virginia  suburb,  which 
they  bought  in  the  early  90s  for  almost  S  1.2 
million,  their  usual  summer  vacation  is  to 
rent  a  house  in  the  slightly  raffish  town  of 
Dewey  Beach,  on  the  Delaware  shore. 

One  reason  for  McAuliffe's  horror  of 
showing  his  wealth  is  that  he  seems  gen- 
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uinely  to  care  aboul  maintaining  Ins  con- 
nections to  uhhI  ind  old  friends.  But  an- 
other, clearly  has  been  the  usefulness  of 
blending  in:  the  fewer  people  who  knew 
that  he  was  verj  rich,  the  fewer  would  be 
asking  questions  about  how  he  got  that  way. 

The  bulk  of  McAuliffe's  fortune  conies 
from  some  shrewd  investments  he  has 
made  over  the  past  four  or  so  years  in  high- 
technology  stocks.  ("To  be  honest  with  you," 
he  says  amiably,  "if  you  could  not  have  made 
money  in  the  market  in  the  last  four  years, 
you  are  an  idiot.")  In  addition  to  playing  the 
market,  McAulifle  describes  himself  as  a 
traditional  entrepreneur,  seeding  new  com- 
panies with  venture  capital.  "I  have  proba- 
bly been  an  investor  and  backer  and  sup- 
porter of  over  100  companies,"  he  says. 

But  the  most  striking  element  of  McAu- 
liffe's business  life  is  the  way  it  has  paral- 
leled his  political  work,  benefiting  at  every 
turn  from  the  contacts  he  has  made  through 
fund-raising.  McAuliffe  portrays  himself  as 
a  sort  of  political  philanthropist,  graciously 
taking  time  of!  from  his  businesses  to  "give 
some  back"  by  supporting  politicians  who 
believe  in  the  common  man.  But  the  truth 
is  that  everything  in  his  life— right  down  to 
his  wife— has  flowed  from  the  headwaters  of 
his  work  in  politics. 

Begin  with  his  father-in-law,  Richard 
Swann,  whom  he  met  during  his  first  assign- 
ment with  the  Carter  campaign.  Swann, 
whose  Orlando-based  Pioneer  Savings  & 
Loan  went  bust  in  1990,  is  now  in  business 
with  McAuliffe  in  a  cluster  of  real-estate  com- 
panies and  spin-off  concerns  (title  insurance, 
home  financing)  based  in  central  Florida. 

Another  political  contact  was  Carl  Lind- 
ner, the  head  of  Chiquita  and  the  financial 
conglomerate  American  Financial  Group,  in 
Cincinnati.  Lindner  and  some  associates  in- 
vested with  McAuliffe  four  years  ago  in  a 
Florida-based  homebuilding  business,  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Homes.  With  McAuliffe  as  its 
chairman,  it  has  grown  to  have  the  largest 
sales  volume  of  any  homebuilder  in  central 
Florida,  putting  up  modest  houses  (aver- 
age price,  $130,000)  in  developments  with 
names  like  Lake  Steer  Pointe  and  Deer 
Pointe  at  Falcon  Trace. 

Still  another  valuable  connection  was 
with  Martin  Davis,  a  political  consultant. 
Together  they  successfully  persuaded  the 
13-million-member  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  to  shift  its 
credit-card  business  to  their  client,  House- 
hold International  Corp.,  which  hired  the 
pair  in  early  1996,  when  McAuliffe  was 
widely  known  as  Clinton's  top  fund-raiser. 
McAuliffe  and  Davis  reportedly  split  com- 
missions worth  several  million  dollars. 

Later  that  year,  through  an  old  political 


colleague,  McAulifle  met  a  former  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  bond  trader  named 
Gary  Winnick.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  reported,  McAuliffe  made  his  big- 
gest score  yet  when  Winnick  invited  him  to 
participate  in  a  transatlantic-cable  endeavor 
called  Global  Crossing.  McAulille's  initial  in- 
vestment of  $100,000  is  worth  at  least  $18 
million  today,  he  says,  and  he  bought  more 
shares  as  the  price  of  the  stock  rocketed. 

There  is  nothing  remotely  illegal  about 
making  such  sterling  connections  through 
politics.  McAuliffe  says,  "The  [criticism]  is 
"He  met  people  through  politics  and  has 

done  well.'  Well,  I'll  plead  guilty  to  that 

My  point  always  is,  if  I  didn't  do  what  I  do 
today  [in  fund-raising],  I'd  probably  be  a 
billionaire." 

Yet  McAuliffe's  career  has  taken  him  fair- 
ly often  to  the  outskirts  of  legal  difficulty. 
Last  May,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  sued  the  two  trustees  of  a  union 
pension  fund  that  had  invested  heavily  with 
McAuliffe  in  some  real-estate  ventures  he 
designed.  The  suit  alleges  that  the  fund 
trustees,  who  invested  the  pensions  of  two 
electricians'  unions,  made  a  series  of  risky 
deals  that  gave  the  unions'  working  men 
and  women  a  lower-than-reasonable  return. 
McAuliffe,  who  had  put  up  only  $100  of  his 
own  money,  earned  at  least  $2.4  million  on 
the  deals.  But  he  was  not  the  person  ac- 
countable for  the  funds.  So  while  his  former 
partners  are  explaining  themselves  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  McAuliffe  has  borne  none  of 
the  penalties  for  the  arrangements  he  made. 

His  closest  shave  came  in  the  1996  Clin- 
ton campaign.  The  most  scandalous  el- 
ements of  the  president's  fund-raising— the 
Buddhist-temple  affair,  the  illegal  foreign 
contributions  rustled  up  by  D.N.C.  fund- 
raiser John  Huang,  the  wholesale  dealing  in 
White  House  perks  such  as  coffees  and 
sleepovers— were  technically  violations  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  not  the 
Clinton-Gore  campaign.  As  McAuliffe  is 
fond  of  pointing  out,  the  Clinton-Gore  cam- 
paign itself,  for  which  he  chaired  the  fund- 
raising,  was  not  accused  of  illegalities.  But 
as  Senator  Fred  Thompson's  investigation 
demonstrated,  the  distinction  between  the 
Clinton  White  House  and  the  D.N.C.  was  a 
thin  fiction.  While  there  is  no  evidence  con- 
necting McAulifle  to  any  foreign  funds,  he 
was  certainly  aware  of  the  overall  strategy  by 
which  Clinton  was  circumventing  the  law 
limiting  expenditures  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Briefly,  the  D.N.C.  spent  $44  million 
on  "issue  ads"  funded  largely  by  unregulated 
soft-money  donations  to  the  party,  but  close- 
ly supervised  by  the  White  House.  To  pay 
for  these  ads,  the  party  abandoned  almost 
all  restraint  on  its  fund-raising  practices. 

McAuliffe  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
memo  asking  the  president  to  meet  with  top 


donors,  on  which  Clinton  scribbled  a  nc 
urging  his  staff  to  set  up  more  ovei  nigh 
and  other  such  White  House  perks, 
$50,000  and  $100,000  a  pop.  McAuli 
initiated  the  White  House  coffees  that  t 
D.N.C.  eventually  adopted,  overturning 
long-standing  prohibition  on  raising  mor 
on  the  premises.  These  weren't  fund-raise 
the  administration  firmly  insisted;  they  w< 
"donor-maintenance  events,"  for  which 
specific  amount  was  solicited  to  attend  ll 
specific  event.  It  was  a  total  coincidence  tl 
92  percent  of  the  people  attending  the 
events  gave  to  the  party  in  1995  or  I9' 
$26.4  million  altogether. 

By  1996,  McAuliffe  had  far  transcend 
the  kind  of  nuts-and-bolts  work  that  wot 
have  assigned  him  any  line  responsibil 
for  the  inner  workings  of  the  D.N.C.  Tr 
too,  is  part  of  his  method.  When  unple 
ant  management  tasks  arise,  says  a  forn 
McAuliffe  staffer,  "his  big  thing,  always,  v\ 
'Hey,  that's  a  staff  issue.  That's  yours.'" 
his  depositions  with  Thompson-commit! 
lawyers,  he  sought  to  portray  himself  be 
as  the  all-knowing  King  of  Money  ar 
where  it  was  convenient,  as  a  distant  figt 
head  who  was  out  of  the  loop. 

McAuliffe  came  nearest  to  serious  troul 
over  a  byzantine  scheme  between  the  D.N. 
and  the  re-election  campaign  of  Ron  Car 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Teamstt 
Union.  Three  people  connected  with  t 
Teamsters  have  pleaded  guilty  to  acts  that 
eluded  agreeing  to  swap  contributions  w 
the  D.N.C:  they  would  give  the  Democr 
a  million  dollars  in  Teamsters'  politic 
funds,  they  proposed  in  the  summer  of '[ 
if  the  D.N.C.  would  in  turn  steer  a  $100,0 
contribution  to  Carey's  campaign.  The  d< 
was  brokered  by  campaign  consultant  M 
tin  Davis,  McAuliffe's  former  partner  in  t 
A.FL.-C.I.O.  credit-card  deal. 

McAuliffe  denied  knowing  anything  abc 
the  swap  scheme,  saying  that  Davis— one 
those  who  pleaded  guilty  in  the  case— h 
simply  offered  to  steer  a  Teamsters  doi 
tion  to  the  D.N.C,  and  that  he  had 
ferred  Davis  to  colleagues  at  the  D.N. 
He  couldn't  even  remember  ("to  be  hon 
with  you")  when  Davis  had  approached  hi 

But  two  witnesses  told  Senate  investigatt 
that  McAuliffe  had  urged  them  to  try  to  fi 
a  donor  for  Carey's  campaign,  and  Da 
identified  him  in  his  plea  as  the  Clinton  op 
ative  who  had  agreed  to  the  swap.  During  I 
November  trial  of  a  Teamsters  official,  forn 
D.N.C.  finance  director  Richard  Sullivan  te; 
fied  that  McAuliffe  had  explicitly  urged  h 
to  find  a  donor  for  the  Carey  campaign  in  - 
der  to  get  a  Teamsters  donation  in  return. 

Yet  federal  prosecutors  apparently  decid 
not  to  pursue  anyone  on  the  D.N.C.  end 
the  scheme;  in  part  because  its  half  of 
bargain  was  never  fulfilled,  there  was  no  lej 
violation  as  obvious  as  the  one  on  the  Tea 
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rs'  end.  where  the  actors  were  proposing  to 
i;  Teamsters'  funds  illegally  to  strengthen 
rey's  control  of  the  union.  McAuliffe  was 
ensivcly  questioned  about  the  case,  but  says, 
was  never  a  target,  never  a  subject"  of  the 
estimation.  He  seems  likely  to  suffer  nothing 
rse  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  that  was  deliv- 
:d  in  the  Thompson  committee's  report. 

)f  all  the  stories  McAuliffe  tells  about 
his  amazing  life,  one  is,  hands  down, 

;  most  extraordinary: 

It  is  an  August  night  in  Skaneateles,  New 

rk.  The  president  and  First  Lady  have  just 

>n  the  contract  on  their  new  house  in  New 

rk.  after  a  frantic  effort  to  find  a  rich  friend 

lling  to  post  collateral  for  the  mortgage. 

ley  have  been  turned  down  by  old  friends 

e  Erskine  Bowles  and  Thomas  "Mack" 

cLarty,  but  finally  bailed  out  by  the  kind- 

ss  of  their  good  friend  Terry  McAuliffe. 

)w.  near  dinnertime,  Clinton  and  McAu- 

e  are  riding  in  the  presidential  motorcade, 

king  about  what  to  eat. 

The  president  turns 

the  benefactor  who 

is  just  coughed  up 

ore  than  a  million  dol- 

rs  in  cash:  "He  says, 

erry,  why  don't  you 
jure  out  how  we  can 
it  a  couple  of  pies  to 

ing  back  to  the  house? 

couple  of  pizzas?' 

"I  say,  'What  do  you 
ant  on  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
:nt?"' 

In  a  close  personal 
lendship  with  the  presi- 
:nt,  in  other  words,  the 
•esident  is  going  to  get 
e  better  end  of  the  deal. 

In  addition  to  the 
ashels  of  money  Mc- 
uliffe  has  already  raised  for  the  Clintons,  it 
ould  be  astonishing  if  the  president  didn't 
irn  to  McAuliffe,  once  he  leaves  office,  for 
piece  of  the  action.  If  you  were  leaving 
ffice  at  the  age  of  54  and  wanted  to  earn 
)me  serious  money  for  the  first  time  in 
jur  life,  you  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  tutor 
lan  Terry  McAuliffe. 

But  for  McAuliffe  success  has  carried  its 
wn  punishment.  He  has  taken  on  every 
isk  the  Clintons  have  asked  of  him,  and 
lost  of  his  friends  say  he  is  overextended. 
He's  got  way  too  many  things  going,"  says 
)hn  Raffaelli,  McAuliffe's  friend  and  for- 
ler  partner.  "I  think  Clinton  has  totally  se- 
uced  the  sonofabitch." 

"If  he  has  one  big  problem,  it's  that  he 
jp't  say  no  to  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
lintons,"  observes  another  friend.  "He  gets 
Tapped  up  in  everything  the  Clintons  do." 

His  friends  agree  that  he  would  like  at 
>me  point  to  move  away  from  his  identity 


as  the  party's  cash  machine  and  be  seen  as 
a  more  substantive  figure.  He  planned  to 
make  this  move  after  Clinton's  re-election: 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  in 
line  to  be  secretary  of  commerce  in  the  sec- 
ond term.  But  when  the  fund-raising  scan- 
dals broke,  it  was  instantly  apparent  that  he 
couldn't  make  it  past  the  Senate. 

He  was,  friends  say,  deeply  disappointed. 
"The  paradox  is  that  he  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  parlay  the  money  into  some  oth- 
er form  of  respectability.  And  in  the  end  it  al- 
ways comes  back  to  the  money.  He  can't  get 
away  from  it,"  says  one  McAuliffe-watcher. 

And  commerce  secretaries  are  a  dime  a 
dozen  compared  with  men  of  McAuliffe's 
gifts  and  loyalty. 

Does  he  ever  chafe  at  how  much  more 
useful  he  is  to  the  president  in  his  cur- 
rent role?  One  former  Clinton  staffer  says 
bluntly  that  "Clinton  has  sold  out  all  his 
friends,  in  the  end. ...  It  would  be  interest- 
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ing  to  find  out  how  Terry  sees  it.  Because 
that's  the  best  way  to  have  a  relationship 
with  Clinton— to  see  what's  in  it  for  you, 
without  any  illusions." 

Clearly,  one  thing  that's  in  it  for  McAu- 
liffe is  the  pure,  alpha-male  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  badly  the  president  needs  him. 
And,  clearly,  it's  not  bad  for  business.  But 
beyond  that,  cynics  should  probably  tread 
with  care.  For  there's  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  McAuliffe  is  thrilled  to  the  cleats  of 
his  golf  shoes  simply  to  be  hanging  out  with 
the  president.  "I  lo-o-o-o-ve  the  action,"  he 


says.  "I  love  it.  Just  bein'  with  the  president, 
and  flyin'  all  over  the  country,  and  ridin' 
around  with  him.  I'm  just  in  the  action." 
Lingering  in  the  restaurant  following  the 
president's  phone  call,  he  confides,  "He 
said,  Terry,  I  love  you.  You're  a  great  Amer- 
ican.' That's  what  he  just  said  to  me." 

Terry  McAuliffe  is,  more  than  anything, 
a  greatly  magnified  embodiment  of  every- 
one who  gives  money  to  politicians.  Many 
people  donate  for  the  darkest  reasons  we 
imagine,  with  at  least  the  hope  of  buying 
policy  or  access.  Others  donate  because 
they  really  believe  in  the  promise  of  the 
party  or  person  they're  supporting.  But  lots 
of  people— even,  in  many  cases,  those  same 
people,  dark  or  fervent— give  for  more  hu- 
man reasons. 

They  do  it  because  they  want  face  time; 
they  do  it  for  a  photograph;  they  do  it  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  part  of  the  crowd  that 
hangs  with  the  president,  or  the  vice  presi- 
dent, or  the  congressman  or  the  speaker 
or  the  mayor.  They  do  it 
because  someone  they 
know,  or  feel  vaguely  ob- 
ligated to,  asks  them  to 
do  it.  They  do  it  because 
it  feels  great  to  know 
there  is  someone  in  Wash- 
ington whose  job  it  is  to 
remember  their  birth- 
day. Sometimes  they  do 
it  because  that  is  what 
men  of  their  social  circle 
or  business  set  or  peer 
group  do.  They  do  it  be- 
cause—whether they're 
good  for  $1,000  in  ex- 
change for  a  signed  pho- 
tograph of  themselves 
with  the  vice  president, 
or  $50,000  for  a  night  in 
the  Lincoln  bedroom 
it  makes  them  feel  important. 

This  is  the  strange  kernel  of  sociability  at 
the  core  of  our  system.  Almost  everyone  in 
Washington  would  secretly  admit  that  money 
is  a  moral  lesion  on  the  heart  of  American 
politics,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
most  citizens  have  such  a  brittle  connection 
to  their  government.  Yet  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington holds  his  buddies  responsible,  be- 
cause everyone's  just  playing  by  the  rules. 
And  it's  hard  to  change  the  rules  when,  af- 
ter all,  they're  just  part  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  scenery  is  peopled  by  such  nice  guys. 

The  folks  who  raise  and  give  the  mon- 
ey—an already  unprecedented  crop  for  the 
coming  election— aren't  the  fat  oligarchs  of 
popular  imagining,  chuckling  over  bags  of 
cash.  They  are  pleasant  men  like  Terry 
McAuliffe,  going  about  the  frictionless  busi- 
ness of  their  lives. 

To  be  honest  with  you.  that's  either  the 
good  news  or  the  bad  news 
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average  company's  market  capitalization 
would  be  somewhere  around  15  times  its 
profits.  But  now  that  companies  without 
profits  can  go  public,  assessing  value  is  far 
more  difficult.  So  I  was  curious:  how  did 
Preston  figure  out  that  Efox.net  was  worth 
$90  million'.'  "It's  arbitrary;  that's  the  plain 
and  simple  answer,"  he  responded.  "There's 
really  no  rhyme  or  reason." 

These  days  it  seems  that  everyone  and 
his  uncle  have  started,  or  intend  to  start, 
or  want  to  start  a  business.  And  why  not? 
There's  nothing  to  lose.  "[Entrepreneurship] 
is  not  about  taking  a  leap  of  faith  anymore— 
unless  you  consider  a  leap  of  faith  to  be 
some  idea  you  work  on  for  seven  days  be- 
fore someone  gives  you  $20  million  to  de- 
velop," remarks  Seth  Goldstein  of  Flatiron 
Partners,  a  venture-capital  firm. 

Thus,  when  Joseph  Park  had  a  bright 
idea  for  a  new  business,  he  went  for  it. 
Leaving  his  six-figure  job  as  an  analyst  for 
Goldman  Sachs,  Park  and  his  college 
roommate  Yong  Kang  started  Kozmo.com, 
a  company  that  delivers  rental  videos, 
DVDs,  CDs,  magazines,  and  snacks  (Ben 
&  Jerry's  ice  cream,  Twizzlers,  Krispy 
Kreme  doughnuts)  to  your  door  in  less 
than  an  hour.  It's  like  ordering  from 
Domino's  Pizza,  except  customers  use  the 
Internet  instead  of  the  telephone.  Last 
September,  in  the  big,  raw,  empty  space 
near  Wall  Street  where  Kozmo. corn's  new 
offices  were  about  to  be  built,  Park,  a  grad- 
uate of  N.Y.U.  who  is  28  but  looks  more 
like  14,  explained  how  he'd  weighed  the 
pros  and  the  cons  of  entrepreneurship:  "I 
said,  The  pros  are:  I'm  going  to  start  my 
own  company,  which  is  incredibly  exciting. 
I'm  going  to  get  into  the  Internet,  which  is 
probably  the  most  fascinating  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  people  in  history,  a 
revolution  in  its  making.  And  third,  the  up- 
side reward  is  just  unfathomable,  it's  just  in- 
credible, financially." 

And  the  cons?  Park  leaned  forward,  ig- 
noring the  incessant  beeping  of  his  Sprint 
PCS:  "Listen,"  he  began,  "the  bottom  line 
for  me— worst-case  scenario— is  I  fail,  like, 
let's  say,  six  months  after  I  launch  the  com- 
pany I  just  absolutely  fail.  So  what's  going 
to  happen?  I'm  going  to  apply  to  business 
school  and  have  an  incredible  applica- 
tion. . . .  The  downside  is  very  limited.  The 
status  thing— I  mean,  I  don't  do  things,  per- 
sonally, for  status— but  I  really  felt  that,  hey, 
listen,  if  I  care  about  status,  then  by  failing 
I  could  probably  have  an  easier  time  get- 
ting into  the  top  business  schools  anyway, 
whether  Stanford  or  Harvard,  and  then  I'm 
back  with  the  same  people  I  left." 


Since  launching  Ko/mo.com  in  Manhat- 
tan in  March  of  1998,  Park  has  moved  into 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Boston.  He 
plans  to  be  in  30  cities,  with  one  or  two 
warehouses  in  each,  by  the  end  of  2000. 
He  won't  reveal  his  revenues,  but  based  on 
previous  interviews  he's  given,  it's  reason- 
able to  assume  he  will  take  in  under  $5 
million  for  1999  (the  average  Kozmo.com 
order  is  $10).  How  long  before  he's  prof- 
itable? That's  unclear,  but  in  the  meantime 
a  glowing  profile  of  Kozmo.com  has  ap- 
peared in  Forbes;  Park  is  already  talking 
about  going  public;  and  a  venture-capital 
firm  has  given  him  $28  million.  Twenty- 
eight  million  dollars?  Isn't  that  a  lot  for  a 
first  round  of  venture  capital?  "It  definitely 
is,"  Park  conceded.  "We  were  actually  only 
looking  to  raise  $10  million,  but  then  dur- 
ing the  fund-raising  process  we  got  a  flood 
of  interest  and  we  just  said,  Listen,  we  have 
to  strike  while  the  iron's  hot  here  and  raise 
more  money." 

But  $28  million?  A  year  or  so  ago,  a  typ- 
ical first  round  of  venture  capital  for  a 
dot-com  company  ranged  from  $3  million 
to  $6  million.  Now  venture  capitalists  are 
throwing  money  at  start-ups:  all  that  cash 
streaming  into  their  funds  has  to  be  in- 
vested somewhere,  fast.  And  so,  more  and 
more,  venture  capitalists  are  investing  in  un- 
formed schemes.  Or  they're  giving  start-ups 
two  or  three  times  as  much  money  as  they 
have  asked  for.  The  fear  of  missing  out  on 
something  big  is  far  greater  than  the  fear  of 
investing  in  a  failure— after  all,  one  success- 
ful I. P.O.  can  cover  the  cost  of  a  few  dozen 
flops.  "What's  worse:  being  caught  when  it 
collapses,  or  never  having  participated  at 
all?"  asks  Guy  Kawasaki,  whose  Garage, 
com  acts  as  a  broker  for  start-ups  in  need 
of  capital.  "I  think  most  people's  attitude 
is:  It's  going  to  collapse  eventually,  so  let's 
take  it  while  we  can." 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1999,  venture 
capitalists  pumped  a  staggering  $21  billion 
into  start-ups.  According  to  VentureOne,  a 
research  firm,  $21  billion  is  almost  double 
the  amount  invested  by  venture  capitalists  in 
all  of  1997,  and  is  60  percent  more  than  the 
total  sum  for  1998.  "Venture  capitalists  used 
to  pride  themselves  on  building  great  com- 
panies," remarks  longtime  tech-stock  in- 
vestor Roger  McNamee  of  Integral  Capital 
Partners.  "Increasingly,  the  venture-capital 
industry  focuses  on  building  market  cap, 
not  great  companies." 

And  then  there's  angel  money,  which  is 
the  money  invested  in  start-ups  by  rich 
people  (as  opposed  to  institutions  such  as 
venture-capital  funds).  The  latest  status  avo- 
cation in  Silicon  Valley  is  to  be  an  angel 
investor;  it's  what  every  guy  who's  already 
made  his  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
stock  options  or  an  I. P.O.  does  in  his  spare 


time,  to  keep  up.  When  the  former  C.F. 
of  Apple  Computer,  Joe  Graziano,  start 
making  angel  investments  in  1996, 
would  spend  two  or  three  months  researc 
ing  a  company  before  putting  a  pen 
into  it.  Now,  he  says,  there's  so  mu 
money  floating  around  that  if  you  do 
close  a  deal  in  a  few  days  you  lose  it.  "I  s 
people  saying,  'I  don't  know  which  comt 
ny  will  emerge  a  winner,  so  I'll  take  a  sh 
gun  approach  and  invest  a  litde 
everything,'"  he  says.  "It's  scary.  There  i 
a  fair  number  of  deals  that  wouldn't 
funded  in  another  era.  We're  not  looki 
anymore  for  the  Gordon  Moores  or  t 
Andy  Groves— some  people  [being  fund< 
are  fairly  ordinary." 

So  accelerated  has  the  process  of  starti 
a  company  become  that  even  peoj 
who  would  like  to  build  a  business  the 
fashioned  way  are  forced  to  rush  thin 
Given  the  competition,  they  have  no  choi< 
Early  in  1999,  less  than  two  years  af 
earning  her  M.B.A.  from  Harvard,  Andi 
Reisman,  30,  co-founded  Petopia.com, 
e-commerce  site  for  pet  food  and  suppli 
By  early  July,  even  before  she'd  launch 
her  Web  site,  Reisman,  who's  an  old  frie 
of  mine,  had  raised  $79  million  from 
group  of  backers  that  include  Petco  (t 
bricks-and-mortar  pet-supply  chain)  a 
Groupe  Arnault,  an  affiliate  of  L.V.M. 
Moet  Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton  S.A.  A 
nonsense  type  who  has  run  the  Bost 
Marathon  twice,  Reisman  would  dearly 
to  get  things  right,  to  fine-tune  her  busins 
plan,  but  there's  outside  pressure:  rum 
has  it  that  her  main  competitor,  a  compa 
called  Pets.com,  which  is  backed  by 
powerful  Amazon.com,  is  just  about  to 
public.  If  Pets.com  has  its  I. P.O.  befc 
Petopia.com  does,  it's  all  over  for  the  li 
gard  company.  This  is  known  in  the  d 
com  world  as  first-mover  advantage: 
matter  how  talented  you  are,  no  matter  h( 
promising  your  idea  may  be,  if  you're 
the  first  one  to  market  in  your  particu 
niche,  you're  thought  to  be  doomed  to  al: 
ran  status— you'll  be  barnesandnoble.cc 
to  Amazon.com,  or,  to  recall  gentler  tim 
Avis  to  Hertz. 

And  so  Petopia.com  is  moving  at  Int 
net  speed.  Between  May  and  October 
last  year,  the  number  of  employees  gr 
from  10  to  more  than  100.  Petopia's  offii 
two  floors  in  San  Francisco's  industrial-! 
SoMa  (for  South  of  Market)  district,  was 
kind  of  high-tech  madhouse  when  I  visit 
in  early  October.  Cables  hung  from  the  ct 
ing,  and  plastic  sheets  were  draped  eve 
where,  over  everything.  Workmen  were  g 
ing  carpet,  drilling  holes,  erecting  walls.  Ai 
all  the  while,  groups  of  programmers  wt 
tap-tap-tapping  away  furiously  to  build 
coming  versions  of  Petopia. corn's  Web  si 
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sion   1.3  had  just  been  launched,  and 
sions  1.4.  1.5,  and  2.0  were  being  de- 
i  oped  simultaneously— there  just  wasn't 

le  to  stagger  them.  "'Imagine  a  family 

ere  three  generations  are  simultaneously 

ng  born,"  said  Reisman  as  a  huge  ship- 

:nt  of  Dell  computers  rolled  in.  "It's 
:j  mplicated,"  she  understated  as  yet  an- 

ler  delivery  guy,  this  time  from  Costco, 

ived  with  a  truckload  of  nourishment 

imous  Amos  chocolate-chip  cookies, 

inter's  honey-roasted  peanuts,  Tootsie 

■lis,  Gatorade).  Way  at  the  other  end 

the  office,  someone  announced  that 
gerbil  was  missing.  Meanwhile,  Reis- 

in's  wheaten  terrier,  Jack, 

s  running  around  and 

>und  and  around  in  cir- 

s.  And  every  few  seconds, 
the  computer  screen 

hind  her,  another  E-mail 

pped  up;  by  the  time  I 

't,  she  had  122  unread 

mails. 

For  the  past  10  months, 

:isman  had  been  working 
imstop.  She  looked  ex- 
>  usted,  she  was  exhausted, 
i  ;r  parents  wonder  why 

e  never  calls.  Based  on 

2  round  of  venture  capi- 

I  she  was  just  about  to 
ise,   Reisman's  far-from- 

ofitable  Petopia.com  is 
>rth  slightly  under  $300 
■illion.  The  I. P.O.  is  forth- 
iming:  both  Petopia.com 
id  Pets.com  are  expected 

go  public  in  the  first  quar- 
•  of  2000. 

On  my  ride  from  down- 
wn  San  Francisco  to  the 
irport,  the  cabdriver  told 
e  he  had  recently  moved 
ere  from  New  York.  You 
ce  it  better  here?,  I  asked. 
Setter  money,"  he  replied, 
rlere  the  streets  are  lined 
ith  money."  At  the  exit 
imp  to  the  airport  was  a 
g  orange   billboard   advertising   Forbes. 
)m— a  black-and-white  photo  of  a  twenty- 
>mething  guy  with  attitude,  unshaven 
id  smirking,  no  salary  earning,  old 

NDERPANTS  WEARING,  BILLIONAIRE  ON  PA- 

:R  ceo,  read  the  self-consciously  ironic 
xt  over  his  head,  it's  a  new  game.  Or 
l  illusion. 

rhis  story  started  with  Mark  Goldston's 
rite  of  passage,  the  I.P.O.  of  NetZero 
i  September  24.  Remember?  We  were  at 
ie  Nasdaq  Stock  Market.  The  market 
Jened,  as  it  does  every  weekday,  at  9:30 
M.  Right  away,  technology  stocks  started 
mbling.  On  the  electronic  ticker  tape 


overhead  was  Cisco  Systems'  stock  symbol, 
down  3  percent;  Microsoft,  down  1  per- 
cent. For  the  second  day  in  a  row,  the  mar- 
ket was  tanking— and  it  was  all  the  fault  of 
Steve  Ballmer,  president  of  Microsoft.  The 
previous  day  Ballmer  had  dared  to  speak 
the  unspoken:  "There's  such  an  overvalu- 
ation of  tech  stocks,  it's  absurd."  People 
were  outraged— especially  people  trying  to 
take  their  companies  public.  "It  was  just  a 
stupid  remark,"  said  one  NetZero  execu- 
tive. "He  was  just  listed  No.  4  on  the 
Forbes  list  of  richest  people— so  what  does 
he  care?"  said  another.  Ballmer  was  ruin- 
ing it  for  everyone.   "I   can't   understand 


WHO  WANTS  TO 
BE  A  MILLIONAIRE? 

"Money  has  never  been  as  easily  made 

in  my  lifetime,"  says  I.P.O.  investor  Richard 

Rhoades.  "I  feel  like  a  drug  lord." 


what  he  was  thinking,"  added  Goldston. 
"Why  did  he  say  that?" 

It  was  time  to  go  to  Goldman  Sachs; 
NetZero's  stock  would  start  trading  any 
moment.  We  were  in  the  elevator,  going  to 
the  50th  floor,  one  of  Goldman's  trading 
floors.  "Just  like  the  stock,  we're  going  to 
50!"  said  Goldston.  The  previous  night, 
bankers  at  Goldman  Sachs  had  priced  Net- 
Zero  at  16;  now,  based  on  pre-trading  bids 
from  institutions,  they  were  trying  to  estab- 


lish the  price  of  its  first  trade.  "We're  doing 
28/4  now,"  a  Goldman  banker  informed  the 
NetZero  team.  "It  looks  like  it'll  be  29  or 
30  in  the  opening."  Dozens  of  traders  with 
telephone  headsets  were  shouting  out  or- 
ders from  their  clients. 

The  nasdaq  Composite  was  down  65 
points.  Mark  Goldston  wasn't  worried:  "If 
this  thing  trades  at  29'/2,  this  company's 
worth  $3  billion!  Three  billion  dollars!"  he 
shouted.  Pumping  his  fist  into  his  palm,  he 
added,  "Go,  baby,  go!"  The  traders  were 
yelling.  "Just  a  few  minutes  to  go,"  said  the 
banker.  "We're  preparing  to  receive  the 
kickoff,"  said  Goldston.  "These  guys  at 
Goldman  are  the  best.  The 
creme  de  la  creme,  the 
top."  The  Goldman  banker 
instructed  everyone  to 
watch  the  electronic  ticker 
overhead.  "Ten  seconds," 
she  said.  "Twenty-seven 
and  three-fourths  will  be 
the  first  tick."  And  sure 
enough,  NZRO  27V< 
flashed  across  the  top  of 
the  room.  "There  it  is!  Yes! 
Wahoooo!"  yelled  Gold- 
ston. "Hold  on  to  your 
hat!"  NZRO  27%  .  .  . 
NZRO  26/4  .  .  .  NZRO 
267k  ...  NZRO  26!*  ... 
NZRO  26  . . .  "Gotta  have 
a  strong  stomach  for  this," 
said  a  suddenly  subdued 
Goldston  ...  NZRO  25 % 
...  NZRO  25K  ...  NZRO 
247/»  ...  NZRO  24%  ... 
"This  is,  like,  stressful," 
said  one  of  the  NetZero 
wives  as  the  stock  price 
kept  dropping,  fraction  by 
fraction. 

By  the  end  of  the  day, 
NetZero  had  come  back, 
closing  at  29%,  giving  the 
company  a  value  of  $3  bil- 
lion. (As  of  November  18, 
the  stock  was  at  27.) 
Goldston's  own  net  worth, 
on  paper,  was  $175  million— an  impressive 
showing  for  only  six  months  of  work.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  an  age  when  I.PO.'s  are  ex- 
pected to  at  least  double  on  day  one,  this 
rite  of  passage  had  proved  disappointing. 
From  the  offering  price  of  16,  NetZero's 
shares  had  inflated  a  mere  82  percent. 
Putting  a  good  face  on  things.  Goldston 
began  philosophizing:  "As  long  as  you 
close  above  what  you  went  out  at-that's 
the  goal."  Now  we  were  back  in  the  eleva- 
tor, riding  down  to  the  ground  floor.  'It's 
O.K.,"  Goldston  continued.  "We  didn't 
want  to  be  some  flare  going  to  70  the  first 
day,  then  spending  the  rest  of  our  li\cs  tr\- 
ing  to  explain  what's  happened  since 
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CONTINUBD    FROM    PAQI     88    (  icoi'ge    WES    l'O- 

mancing  my  daughter,"  she  recalls.  '•Well.  I 
was  in  a  panic!"  It  was  one  thing  to  hob- 
nob with  the  token  right-wing  Rockefeller, 
but  quite  another  to  think  of  him  seduc- 
ing your  precious  child.  Faith  says  she  wor- 
ried that  George  was  "too  old"  and  too 
much  o\'  "a  ladies'  man"  for  Amy.  So  she 
prompt  l\  called  him.  "And  he  told  me,  'Oh, 
no,  I'm  not  trying  to  seduce  your  daughter. 
I  want  to  marry  her.'"  Then  he  sent  flowers 
to  Faith.  "I  thought.  Well,  O.K.,  his  inten- 
tions are  honorable." 

Eight  months  after  the  inaugural  ball,  in 
September  1989,  George  and  Amy  were  mar- 
ried at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
Upper  East  Side,  with  350  guests  and  eight 
bridesmaids.  She  had  turned  22  four  days 
earlier;  he  was  39.  By  all  accounts  her  new 
husband  doted  on  her.  "He  absolutely  adored 
her,"  says  one  of  her  friends.  "He  wanted 
her  with  him  all  the  time,"  says  another.  (He 
also  liked  to  coach  her— telling  her  what  to 
wear,  where  to  sit,  what  to  eat.  Back  then, 
her  friends  thought  that  was  cute.) 

For  the  first  two  years  of  their  marriage, 
the  couple  split  their  time  between  the 
Roach  Tower  and  a  small  hotel  in  Pietra- 
santa,  Italy,  which  is  surrounded  by  marble 
quarries.  There  George  pursued  his  sculpt- 
ing. "It  was  where  Michelangelo  sculpted," 
Amy  says  proudly.  "It  was  so  very  roman- 
tic." In  Pietrasanta,  George  carved  marble 
hearts  in  honor  of  his  new  bride.  Later  even 
his  Republican  friends  told  him,  much  to 
his  dismay,  that  his  sculptures  looked  more 
like  asses  than  hearts.  "They  did,  but  they 
were  beautiful,"  says  Amy. 

4TJe  was"— she  pauses— "my  first  love." 
JLJLAmy  Whittlesey  O'Neill  is  sitting  at  a 
small  cafe  in  Delray  Beach  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  "I  really  didn't  have  any 
other,  you  know,  boyfriend  to  speak  of  be- 
fore George." 

As  she  reaches  for  her  coffee  cup,  her 
hands  are  trembling.  "This  is  so  hard  for  me 
to  talk  about."  In  shorts  and  without  make- 
up, her  nails  bitten  raw,  she  is  quite  stunning, 
but  she  apologizes  for  the  way  she  looks.  "I 
still  have  a  few  pounds  to  lose,"  she  says. 
She  gave  birth  to  her  fifth  child  less  than  a 
year  ago,  having  spent  much  of  her  pregnan- 
cy living  in  a  $68-a-night  motel  room  with 
her  four  other  children.  Shortly  before  the 
baby  was  born,  she  moved  to  Delray,  partly 
to  be  with  her  mother  but  mostly  to  escape 
Lake  Wales  and  the  hissing  of  the  locals, 
who  had  been  told  by  her  husband  that  the 
baby  she  was  carrying  wasn't  his. 

Her  new  friends  here  say  that  they  had  no 
idea  she  was  married  to  a  Rockefeller  until  a 
newspaper  article  about  the  case  appeared. 
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"We  just  knew  she  was  a  single  mother  rais- 
ing five  kids  by  herself,"  says  one,  a  parenl 
at  her  children's  school.  "She  never  said  a 
word  about  who  her  husband  was." 

"My  friends  ask  me,  'If  you  were  to  do  it 
over  again,  would  you  have  married  him?'" 
she  says  as  her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  "And  my 
answer  is:  Absolutely  yes.  I  was  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  him.  And  I  can't  imagine 
our  life  without  these  beautiful  children.  I 
think  they  have  brought  him  a  lot  of  joy,  and 
I  am  glad  for  that.  So  it  was  meant  to  be." 

Even  while  testifying  in  court  that  her 
husband  was  having  sex  with  the  help  and 
forcing  her  to  do  "perverted"  things,  Amy 
claims  to  love  George  still  and  to  worry 
about  him.  In  the  course  of  several  inter- 
views for  this  story,  she  often  defended  him, 
saying  that  he  didn't  grow  up  with  a  lot  of 
affection  and  that  his  "inappropriate"  rela- 
tionships with  young  women  sprang  less 
from  malice  than  from  his  need  for  atten- 
tion. (George  and  his  lawyers  declined  re- 
peated requests  for  comment.) 

"It  was  so  hard  for  George,"  she  says, 
sipping  her  coffee.  "He  felt  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  live  up  to  these  very  high  standards 
of  achievement  of  his  forebears.  As  an  artist, 
I  think  he  felt  as  though  he  had  to  be  a 
world-renowned  success  or  he  wasn't  going 
to  do  it  at  all.  Because,  to  him,  it  was  either 
you're  at  the  very  very  top  or  you're  a  fail- 
ure. So  he  went  from  one  project  to  another, 
trying  to  find  his  place  in  the  world  and  in 
the  family." 

When  Amy  married  George,  she  was 
automatically  included  in  the  regular 
"family  meetings"  at  Pocantico,  the  fabled 
Rockefeller  estate  in  New  York's  Hudson 
River  Valley.  In  particular,  her  attendance 
was  requested  at  the  "in-law  meetings"— 
which  were  more  commonly  called  the  "out- 
law meetings."  "They  were  like  encounter 
groups,"  says  Amy.  "We'd  spend  infinite 
amounts  of  time  at  these  meetings  dis- 
cussing what  it  is  to  be  a  Rockefeller  and 
what  a  tremendous  burden  it  is."  At  one 
family  meeting,  Amy  learned,  "a  sacred  In- 
dian stone  was  passed  around,  and  every- 
one had  to  take  turns  holding  the  stone. 
When  it  was  your  turn,  you  had  to  talk 
about  your  vision  of  the  family  and  your 
role  in  the  family." 

The  two  annual  outlaw  meetings,  like 
most  family  powwows— including  the  "inter- 
generational  meetings"  and  the  Christmas 
family  lunch— were  held  at  "the  Playhouse," 
the  enormous  Tudor-style  manor  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Pocantico  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr. 
had  built  for  his  sons,  the  generation  known 
as  "the  Brothers."  The  Playhouse  has  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  swimming  pools,  squash  courts, 
an  ice-cream  parlor,  and  a  main  room  used 
for  meetings.  There,  under  oil  portraits  of  the 
six  children  of  John  D.  junior— David,  Win- 


throp,  Laurance,  Nelson,  John  D.  III.  ; 
Abby  (George's  grandmother,  who  was  c 
sidered  one  of  "the  Brothers")  the  weigl 
issues  of  the  legacy  would  be  discussed.  1 
topic  has  grown  more  prickly  in  recent  ye 
as  the  family's  place  in  America,  once 
untouchable  position  of  power  and  weal 
has  been  usurped  by  the  entrepreneurs 
Silicon  Valley. 

Amy  remembers  that  Peter  O'Neill,  1 
youngest  of  George's  five  siblings,  who 
vice  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Fair 
Fund,  would  sometimes  address  the  gro 
about  what  he  referred  to  as  "inherited-wee 
syndrome."  At  one  point  he  flew  an  expert 
the  subject  from  California  to  share  insig 
with  the  family.  Many  of  the  Rockefelk 
Amy  found,  were  well  versed  in  The  Golc 
Ghetto:  Tlie  Psychology  of  Affluence,  by  Je: 
H.  O'Neill  (no  relation),  a  book  that  co 
pares  the  psychological  effect  of  inherit 
wealth  with  that  of  growing  up  in  pove 
She  dutifully  rushed  out  and  bought  a  co 

Most  of  the  outlaw  meetings  were  presi 
over  by  Dick  Chasin,  a  psychiatrist  fn 
Cambridge  who  was  an  outlaw  himself,  h 
ing  married  Laurance  Rockefeller's  dau 
ter  Laura,  one  of  the  "Cambridge  cousin 
Amy  was  usually  silent  at  the  meetings,  1 
once  she  spoke  up  about  how  much  it  bo 
ered  her  that,  even  though  her  husban 
name  was  O'Neill,  "somehow  everyone 
ways  knew  he  was  a  Rockefeller." 

George,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  fit 
being  a  Rockefeller  named  O'Neill  morel 
a  drag  than  a  blessing.  "He  certainly  let  yl 
know,  if  you  were  a  stranger,  within  30  si 
onds,"  says  a  former  political  ally.  "There  \1 
a  lot  of  conversation  about  'Uncle  Davil 
He  brought  up  the  connection  incessantll 

If  Amy  wanted  her  husband  and  herst 
to  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  Repfl 
lican  Party  politics  was  probably  not 
place  where  that  would  happen.  George 
becoming  so  devoted  to  the  conservative 
wing— much  to  the  delight  of  his  mother-i 
law— that  he  soon  abandoned  Pietrasai 
for  a  cause  greater  than  marble  hearts:  1 
Buchanan. 

George  signed  on  big-time  to  the  Bud 
nan  for  President  campaign  of  1992— wh: 
was  really  more  a  crusade  on  behalf  of  1 
populists  (read  "angry  white  males")  of  ArrI 
ica  than  a  serious  bid  for  election.  Tl 
changed,  however,  when  Buchanan  made 
unexpectedly  strong  showing  in  the  N 
Hampshire  primary. 

George  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  \ 
tory  brigade— even  moving  with  Amy 
three  months  to  Concord,  New  Hampshi 
to  organize  Buchanan's  database.  Geo 
was  very  skilled  with  computers.  "We  w< 
in  chaos  before  they  got  here,"  says  Carol 
Douglas,  a  Concord  divorce  lawyer  and  t 
ex-wife  of  former  New  Hampshire  congre 
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n  Chuck  Douglas,  who  ran  the  New 
mpshire  effort  for  Buchanan.  "They  were 
:  the  miracle  couple.  They  were  so  organ- 
J  and  knew  so  much  about  campaign 
rk,  and  were  just  so  charming  together, 
course,  at  first  we  thought  they  were  spies. 
'They  knew  too  much  about  the  Reagan 
lite  House,"  Douglas  explains.  For  weeks 
:  and  her  husband,  unaware  of  Amy's 
ither's  ties  to  Reagan,  were  convinced  they 
re  spying  for  the  Bush  campaign.  But  soon 
y  learned  the  truth,  as  the  scuttlebutt  spread 
ough  the  office:  the  O'Neills  weren't  spies, 
y  were  Rockefellers! 

Political  friends  of  George's  say  his  time 
h  the  Buchanan  camp  ended  badly.  He 
parently  left  in  a  huff,  complaining  to 
:nds  that  after  he  had  totally  reorganized 
:  database  other  Buchanan  operatives 
icked  it  up."  He  also  had  ongoing  scraps 
,h  Bay  Buchanan,  Pat's  bulldog  sister  and 
npaigfi  manager.  "1  think  they  took  ad- 
ntage  of  him,"  says  Douglas.  "They  felt 
I  it  he  should  just  donate  everything." 
Still,  he  remained  devoted  to  Buchanan. 
;ing  Amy  and  Faith  to  the  convention  in 
mston,  where  Buchanan  made  his  infa- 
>us  Christian-family-values  speech,  a  screed 
it  was  widely  viewed  as,  if  not  downright 
;ist.  at  least  hate-filled. 

n  Houston,  George  found  an  even  more 
appreciative  audience  for  his  talents,  in 
lyllis  Schlafly,  who  remembers  how  grate- 
1  she  was  when  he  called  to  respond  to  a 
nd-raising  letter  she  had  sent  for  help  in 
ganizing  her  Republican  National  Coali- 
m  for  Life's  efforts.  "He  said,  'You  don't 

ed  all  this  money— let  me  do  it  for  you,'" 
ys  Schlafly.  George  set  up  her  computer 
itabase,  which  kept  daily  track  of  the  del- 
ates who  were  supportive  of  the  pro-life 
i.use.  "And  at  night  he'd  take  me  and  all 
e  hardworking  pro-life  volunteers  out  to 
nner,"  she  says. 

George  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
ockford  Institute,  the  paleoconservative 
ink  tank  in  Illinois  that  is  a  voice  for  the 
d  right  (immigration  is  bad,  states'  rights 
e  good).  The  institute  publishes  the  con- 
•rvative  magazine  Chronicles  and  for  many 
:ars  put  out  a  monthly  report  called  "The 
amily  in  America."  Chronicles  editor  Tom 
leming  considered  himself  a  close  friend 
i"  George's— he  even  visited  the  O'Neills  in 
ietrasanta— "until  the  night  he  sat  in  my 
zing  room  until  two  a.m.,  bullying  me  and 
ireatening  me  and  trying  to  get  me  to  quit. 
le  said  I  was  being  too  critical  of  Republi- 
m  conservatives."  The  night  ended  with 
leming's  throwing  George  out.  "George  is 
ipable  of  being  very  unpleasant  when  he 
oesn't  get  his  way." 

If  Amy  was  a  strange  mixture  of  inno- 
:nce  and  sophistication,  George— who  used 
»  brag  about  knowing  both  Andy  Warhol 


and  Rush  Limbaugh— presented  a  dichoto- 
my of  quite  a  different  sort.  On  one  hand, 
"he  seemed  to  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  anyone  who  wasn't  rich,"  as  Fleming 
puts  it.  "It  was  'the  rich  have  a  right  to  rule' 
kind  of  thing."  On  the  other,  he  was  drawn 
to  those  who  weren't  rich.  In  his  New  York 
loft  days,  he  became  fascinated  with  a  cou- 
ple in  the  building  who  made  their  living  by 
performing  in  live  sex  shows.  Years  later,  in 
Lake  Wales,  he  would  develop  a  similar  in- 
terest in  the  girls  who  came  to  work  for 
him— almost  all  of  whom  had  grown  up  in 
trailer  parks,  were  just  finishing  high  school, 
and  knew  one  another  through  the  First  As- 
sembly of  God  church,  where  some  of  the 
congregants  speak  in  tongues. 

When  George  met  Amy,  he  was  38  and 
rather  sickly.  From  the  age  of  12,  he 
had  suffered  from  Crohn's  disease,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  and  joints  that 
required  an  operation  to  remove  a  large 
part  of  his  intestines.  The  disease  flared  up 
often,  particularly  in  times  of  stress,  forcing 
him  to  keep  to  a  strict  diet  and,  Amy  says, 
preventing  him  from  participating  in  sports. 
When  he  was  a  teenager,  it  kept  him  out  of 
St.  Mark's  and,  later,  Dalton  for  months  at 
a  time— periods  during  which  he  stayed  at 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in 
New  York.  According  to  Amy,  he  never  made 
it  through  his  first  semester  of  college.  As 
an  adult,  George  was  six  feet  two,  broad  and 
lean,  boyishly  handsome,  and  carried  him- 
self with  an  aristocratic  air,  but  whenever  he 
was  ill  he  looked  haggard  and  jaundiced. 

Amy  says  that  over  the  years,  he  had  pe- 
riodically been  sent  to  Lake  Wales  to  recu- 
perate at  his  parents'  home,  and  he  became 
comfortable  in  Mountain  Lake.  When  he  was 
about  20  he  went  to  Arkansas  to  live  on  the 
ranch  of  his  great-uncle  Winthrop  Rockefeller, 
the  famously  eccentric  Arkansas  governor 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  oddball 
in  the  family,  the  only  one  of  "the  Brothers" 
who  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  blue  chips 
or  blue  blood.  There,  Amy  says,  George  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  cowboy. 

When  Amy  met  George,  she  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  grieving.  Her  brother  Henry, 
an  honors  student  at  Harvard  and  her  clos- 
est friend,  had  begun  to  exhibit  the  first 
signs  of  schizophrenia.  The  illness  developed 
quickly  and  cruelly.  One  month  the  family 
was  celebrating  Henry's  admission  to  Har- 
vard's Porcellian  Club,  the  next  they  were 
getting  calls  from  the  campus  police.  "It  was 
worse  than  a  death,"  says  Amy.  "He  was 
still  here,  but  the  person  I  knew  was  gone." 
One  date  with  George  that  she  remembers 
was  the  time  he  drove  her  and  Faith  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  response 
to  yet  another  call  from  the  university. 

"I  think,"  says  Amy,  "George  was  a  type 
of  father  figure  to  me." 


Amy's  father,  Roger  Whittlesey,  was  a 
Main  Line  Philadelphia  adman,  so- 
cialite, and  Republican  operative  who  made 
a  name  for  himself  heading  Richard  Nixon's 
1968  effort  against  Nelson  Rockefeller  in 
Pennsylvania.  Whittlesey,  who  hobnobbed 
with  John  Eisenhower  (Dwight's  son)  and 
Arlen  Specter  (then  Philadelphia's  district 
attorney),  was  once  described  by  a  society 
columnist  as  "the  handsomest  man  in 
Philadelphia."  ("George  looks  a  little  bit  like 
him,"  says  Amy.)  In  mid-1973,  Whittlesey's 
advertising  business  failed  at  the  same  time 
that  his  major  stockholdings  plummeted. 
The  following  March,  while  Faith,  then  a 
state  legislator,  was  in  a  late-night  session  in 
Harrisburg,  he  pulled  his  car  into  the  ga- 
rage and  left  the  engine  running.  He  was 
found  by  a  baby-sitter.  Whittlesey  was  37. 
Amy,  whom  he  called  Princess,  was  six. 

Faith  was  in  the  throes  of  her  re-election 
campaign— a  race  her  husband  had  been 
managing,  as  he  had  managed  her  whole  ca- 
reer ("It  was  Roger's  idea  to  hand  out  pot 
holders").  Although  she  went  through  with 
the  election,  and  won,  she  found  herself  at 
35  a  widow  with  three  children— seven,  six, 
and  17  months— and  a  bankrupt  estate. 

Faith  never  entirely  got  over  the  loss,  and 
she  never  remarried.  She  threw  all  her  ener- 
gy into  conservative  politics.  "Mother  was 
always  working  so  hard,"  remembers  Amy. 
"I  used  to  do  my  homework  in  her  office  at 
the  White  House." 

"Both  Amy  and  George,"  as  a  friend  of 
the  couple's  puts  it,  "were  in  a  sense  robbed 
of  their  childhoods." 

Amy's  girlfriends  from  private  school- 
Shipley  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pensionat 
de  la  Chassotte  in  Switzerland,  and  Pom- 
fret  School  in  Connecticut— say  that  all  she 
ever  wanted  was  to  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren. "My  ultimate  fantasy,"  Amy  says,  "was 
to  have  a  minivan  full  of  kids,  a  couple  of 
dogs,  and  a  house  that  was  warm  and  invit- 
ing." She  says  that  in  her  eight-month  court- 
ship by  George  they  talked  often  about  hav- 
ing a  large  family  ("He  wanted  six").  When 
he  proposed— he  gave  her  a  family  heirloom 
as  an  engagement  ring— she  dropped  out  of 
Fordham,  where  she  was  studying  philoso- 
phy and  classics.  "When  George  got  mar- 
ried," says  David  Barron,  he  made  it  clear 
to  his  friends  that  he  "didn't  want  to  be  a  jet- 
setter  or  a  party  boy  or  in  the  limelight  any- 
more. He  was  old  enough  that  he'd  done 
that  already.  He  wanted  to  be  a  full-time 
husband  and  father." 

To  their  great  disappointment,  for  two 
years  Amy  couldn't  conceive  ("Hard  to  be- 
lieve now,"  she  says),  and  when  she  Snail] 
did,  she  miscarried.  At  the  same  time,  her 
brother  Henry  fathered  a  child  with  a  wom- 
an who  was  also  mentally  ill.  For  the  first 
year  of  the  baby's  life,  he  was  shuttled  be- 
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tween  foster  care  and  his  mother's  family 
home.  Then  George  and  Amy  decided  to 
adopt  him, 

"George  was  the  knight  in  sinning  ar- 
mor to  this  family."  savs  one  of  his  former 
friends.  "He  even  adopted  the  kid."  In  fact, 
according  to  Amy,  of  all  their  children, 
George  is  closest  to  Paul  Henry,  who  is  now 
eight.  "There's  really  a  very  special  bond  be- 
tween them,"  she  says. 

By  the  time  the  adoption  was  final,  Paul 
Henry  was  two  years  old.  Three  months  lat- 
er Amy  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Catharine. 
Twelve  months  after  that,  George  111  was 
born.  George  and  Amy  had  already  moved 
to  Mountain  Lake,  which  comprises  some 
120  houses  on  3,000  acres.  It  is  a  tranquil, 
if  somewhat  eerie,  place,  full  of  Spanish- 
moss-covered  oaks,  where  the  residents, 
mostly  seasonal,  tool  around  in  golf  carts. 
One  day  recently,  the  only  signs  of  life  were 
security  guards  patrolling  the  grounds  for 
intruders. 

Though  George's  parents  have  two  grand 
homes  in  the  compound,  George  and  Amy 
moved  into  a  large,  dilapidated  house  on 
the  lake,  a  short  walk  from  the  elder 
O'Neills.  An  old  Spanish-style  house  that 
rented  for  $1,100  a  month  and  hadn't  been 
lived  in  for  years,  it  lacked  modern  kitch- 
en appliances  and  air-conditioning.  Amy 
called  it  "the  dungeon."  "It's  old,  dark, 
and  roach-infested,"  says  one  of  their  for- 
mer housekeepers.  "But  they  did  get  rid 
of  the  rodents." 

If  anything  ever  represented  George's  life- 
long tug-of-war  between  embracing  his 
family  and  rebelling  against  it,  it  was  this 
house  in  Mountain  Lake.  He  did  not  get 
around  to  air-conditioning  the  place  fully 
for  three  years— a  period  during  which 
Amy  was  pregnant  most  of  the  time.  How- 
ever, he  soon  put  one  of  his  huge  nude 
sculptures  on  view.  "I  was  in  shock,"  says 
Alyse  O'Neill  (no  relation),  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  conservative  Florida  Republicans, 
who  was  often  invited  to  the  house  for 
fund-raisers  and  strategy  sessions.  "At  the 
front  door  was  this  full-size  nude  woman, 
which  was  a  little  overwhelming.  I  mean, 
I've  seen  those  things  in  museums  but  not 
at  somebody's  front  door." 

There  were  greater  shocks  for  visitors  in- 
side, where  the  paint  was  peeling  off  the 
walls,  the  dogs  peed  on  the  carpets,  and 
the  rented  furniture  had  mildew  stains. 

"It  was  going  to  be  temporary,"  says 
Amy,  "but  then  all  the  babies  came,  and  I 
got  stuck  there."  As  she  testified  in  court, 
"George  wanted  to  have  a  grand  home  like 
the  one  he  grew  up  in.  And  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  expense.  And  he  said  that 
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money  wasn't  a  problem,  that  when  we  de- 
cided where  that  was,  that  he  could  get  the 
money  from  the  trusts''  George,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  testified  that  "Amy  was  always  ask- 
ing about  money  and  trying  to  take  it  out  of 
the  trust.  I  said  that  they  won't  do  it." 

Amy's  friends  were  aghast  that  a  young 
woman  who  had  traveled  the  world,  had 
grown  up  in  an  embassy,  and  spoke  three 
languages  was  stuck  in  a  retirement  commu- 
nity in  the  middle  of  central  Florida.  As  one 
friend  asks,  "Have  you  been  to  Lake  Wales?" 

Lake  Wales,  the  town  outside  the  gates 
of  the  old-money  bastion  of  Mountain  Lake, 
is  blue-collar  farmland  and  orange  groves, 
sprinkled  with  churches  and  trailer  parks. 
THE  HOME  OF  FLORIDA  NATURAL  ORANGE 
juice!  say  the  signs.  The  main  road  into 
Lake  Wales  crosses  miles  of  rural  country- 
side and  leads  to  the  new  Wal-Mart  Super- 
center  and  Fat  Boys'  Bar-B-Q. 

"We  couldn't  believe  where  she  was  liv- 
ing," says  one  of  Amy's  friends  from  Ship- 
ley. But  Amy  kept  assuring  them  that  it 
wouldn't  be  for  long.  Seven  years  later,  in 
June  1997,  when  she  left  her  husband,  it 
was  through  the  vaulted  gates  of  Moun- 
tain Lake.  She  says  she  never  expected 
to  tell  anyone  about  any  of  it— the  guns, 
the  girls,  the  sex,  the  porn— but  later  she 
would  describe  the  scene:  How  her  husband 
stomped  around  with  a  semi-automatic  gun 
in  his  hand,  threatening  to  blow  his  brains 
out  if  she  didn't  retract,  in  writing,  her  ac- 
cusations of  adultery.  How,  the  next  day, 
she  gathered  the  children  in  the  minivan 
and  sped  off.  George  testified,  "She  said 
she  was  going  to  Sea  World."  Her  account 
has  yet  to  come  out  in  court. 

She  would  not  stay  away  for  very  long. 
For  by  that  point  Amy  O'Neill  had  been 
in  and  out  of  a  mental  hospital  herself, 
and  she  was  about  to  become  pregnant 
with  George's  fifth  child. 

Amy's  friends  used  to  tease  her  by  calling 
her  the  Princess  of  Lake  Wales.  Now, 
as  they  think  back,  it  doesn't  seem  so  funny. 
For  though  she  once  resembled  Diana  in 
looks  and  height  and  in  her  virginal  wedding 
to  a  man  she  considered  a  prince,  darker 
similarities  developed:  humiliations,  alleged 
infidelities,  self-mutilation. 

What  did  happen  over  the  years  in  that 
dreary  house  in  Mountain  Lake?  It  de- 
pends on  which  side  you  believe.  Did  a 
woman  grow  increasingly  mad  and  delu- 
sional? Or  did  a  spoiled  man  develop  tal- 
ents for  torment  and  psychological  abuse 
that  could  rival  those  in  the  movie  Gas- 
light? Or  was  it  a  bit  of  both? 

The  first  signs  of  trouble  appeared  when 
the  couple  got  what  they  had  wanted  most- 
kids,  and  lots  of  them.  Amy,  who  delivered 
all  her  children  by  cesarean  section,  became 
an  exhausted  wreck,  says  Shirley  Hare,  the 


children's  former  nanny.  "My  heart  went  < 
to  her,"  says  Hare,  who  is  66  and  v 
known  in  the  household  as  Miss  Shirley. 

Amy  was  no  longer  the  statuesque 
genue  either.  Owing  partly  to  the  medi 
condition  known  as  toxemia,  she  gained 
pounds  with  Catharine.  And  she  had  yet 
drop  all  the  weight  when  she  got  pregn; 
with  the  next  child. 

George  has  testified  that  the  weight  c 
not  bother  him:  "I  grew  up  in  a  family 
women  [who  were],  shall  we  say,  Rub' 
esque."  But  during  Amy's  first  pregnan 
Hare  and  others  say,  they  noticed  tl 
George  treated  his  wife  in  a  more  and  mi 
demeaning  way,  referring  to  his  once  p 
cious  bride  as  a  pig  and  a  slob.  "He  woi 
tell  me,  'She  has  the  Whittlesey  slob  gene 
says  Hare,  adding  that  suddenly  Amy  "co1 
do  no  right."  George,  according  to  Ha 
"though  he  let  the  dogs  urinate  on  the  o 
pets,"  developed  certain  fetishes  for  clea 
ness.  He  employed  a  "personal  laundress 
the  wife  of  the  assistant  pastor  at  the  F: 
Assembly  of  God  church— to  wash  his  clot] 
so  that  they  wouldn't  be  mixed  with  the  di 
laundry  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  woi 
"come  down  to  inspect"  and  "fly  intc 
rage"  if  the  dishwasher  wasn't  loaded  a  c 
tain  way.  He  also  complained  about  Am 
shopping  habits.  "She  spends  money  a 
fantastic  pace,"  he  testified.  "I  did  spene 
lot  on  fabric,"  admits  Amy,  who  began  to  i 
her  own  clothes.  Though  the  classiest  st< 
in  Lake  Wales  was  Wal-Mart,  George  belie\ 
that  she  was  spending  too  much  money  the 
and  he  took  credit  cards  away  from  her, 
structing  the  help  that  when  they  were  s< 
out  for  groceries  they  were  "never  to  give 
the  change." 


Friends  of  Amy's  say  that  there  were 
er  red  flags,  but  that  for  some  time  A 
didn't  recognize  them.  The  earliest  app 
ent  sighting  of  George's  risque  behavior 
curred  at  a  dinner  party  near  Seal  Harb 
Maine,  where  the  Rockefellers  vacation 
August.  Amy  was  eight  months  pregna 
with  Catharine  and  by  all  accounts  vel 
large.  She  and  George  were  invited  to  di 
ner  at  the  home  of  a  90-year-old  socl 
maven  who  has  known  George's  family  f 
years  and  who  "would  die  on  the  spot 
cording  to  one  of  her  longtime  employ 
if  her  name  were  to  be  mentioned 

This  employee  says  she  was  aghast  at  1 1 
events  that  took  place— mostly  under  1 1 
table— that  night.  It  started  at  the  cockl  I 
hour  ("though  at  the  missus's  age,  we  1 
to  call  it  the  cocktail  40  minutes"),  wr 
George  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  only  o  \ 
er  guests  under  80— a  stunning  woman  w  I 
attended  as  the   paid  companion  of  one  f 
the  elderly  guests.  The  two  slipped  away  i 
the  dining  area,  where,  "tittering  and  g 
gling  and  whispering,"  says  the  employ 
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\y  switched  place  cards  in  order  to  be 
,Ued  next  to  each  other.  "Then,  as  I 
»ved  the  dinner,  I  just  couldn't  believe 
,iat  was  happening."  Somewhere  between 

roasted-pepper  soup  and  the  halibut— 
ith  his  eight-months-pregnant  wife  across 

table!"— George  and  the  woman  ap- 
-ently  found  a  common  interest  under 

table.  The  employee  says  she  almost 
ipped  the  fish  when  she  saw  them  grop- 

each  other.  "They  even  had  their  shoes 

...  Such  blatant  disrespect  to  the  host- 
!"  she  snaps. 

The  next  day  George  returned  to  take  the 
man  for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  Later  they 
d  went  for  a  boat  ride,  along  with  several 
lers,  including  Amy.  A  Philadelphia  Main 
le  socialite  described  to  the  judge  in  Or- 
do  how  "painful"  it  was  to  observe  what 
opened:  Amy  sat  on  one  end  of  the  boat 
h  Paul  Henry  in  her  lap,  and  George  was 
the  other,  flirting  and  laughing  and  mak- 
;  a  movie  date  with  the  young  woman. 
e  socialite,  who  had  known  Amy  since 
:  was  12,  says  she  asked  her  afterward, 
low  can  you  stand  it?" 
Catharine  was  born  six  weeks  later,  and 
thin  three  months  Amy  was  pregnant 
lin.  By  then  she  had  turned  to  Cathol- 
sm,  which  she  had  studied  after  her 
3ther  became  ill.  When  she  converted, 
r  father-in-law,  George  O'Neill  Sr.,  the 
gning  Catholic  of  the  Rockefeller  family, 
is  her  godfather.  George  junior,  like  his 
•lings,  was  raised  Catholic  by  their  father, 
ough  his  mother,  according  to  Amy,  re- 
lined  a  "generic  Protestant."  He  has  he- 
me devout  since  Amy  left  him.  He  cur- 
itly  attends  9:30  a.m.  Mass  daily  in  Lake 
ales,  a  fact  he  has  brought  up  in  court 
ore  than  once.  He  has  even  brought  his 
sary  to  the  courtroom. 

YT  hile  Amy  was  pregnant  with  her  third 
rV  child,  Georgie,  she  decided  she  need- 
I  a  baby-sitter.  Miss  Shirley  worked  from 
30  to  3:30,  but  Amy  wanted  someone  to 
'\p  out  in  the  evenings.  Terri  Nelson,  who 
as  married  to  a  local  funeral  director 
id  had  taught  Amy  how  to  sew,  recom- 
ended  Jennifer  Acreman,  whom  she  knew 
am  the  First  Assembly  of  God  church, 
nnifer  was  a  friendly  girl  of  19  with  long 
d  hair. 

At  first  Amy  was  fond  of  Jennifer.  But 
I  the  end  of  her  pregnancy  with  Georgie, 
le  says  she  had  started  to  "notice  things" 
:tween  Jennifer  and  her  husband.  As  she 
ter  testified.  "He  would  stroke  her  hair, 
»b  her  shoulders,  give  her  backrubs.  There 
as  a  lot  of  hugging  that  went  on."  Amy 
•Id  George  that  she  was  "offended"  by 
leir  behavior,  "that  I  wanted  her  dis- 
lissed  and  replaced."  But  George,  she 
iys,  insisted  that  Jennifer  stay.  Another 
aby-sitter  testified  that  Jennifer  Acreman 


would  parade  around  in  George's  boxer 
shorts.  Amy  and  others  say  she  also  took 
naps  in  George  and  Amy's  bed.  Acreman 
denies  this  and  says  the  boxer  shorts  were 
her  own. 

In  court,  Amy  would  also  learn  that  her 
husband  paid  for  Acreman  to  have  a  nose 
job.  Both  George  and  Acreman  strongly 
deny  that  anything  sexual  went  on  between 
them,  and  she  claims  that  Amy  "is  a  very 
sick  individual.  She  acts  like  this  innocent 
mother,  but  you  don't  know.  She's  crazy!" 
As  for  the  nose  job,  Acreman  says,  "I  paid 
him  back." 

Georgie  III  was  born  in  late  October 
1994.  Several  weeks  later,  Faith  Whittlesey 
was  diagnosed  with  cancer,  a  rare  mel- 
anoma of  the  eye,  and  her  right  eye  had  to 
be  removed.  Amy  flew  to  New  York  with 
Georgie  to  care  for  her.  The  christening  of 
little  Georgie  III  was  postponed  until  Janu- 
ary so  that  Faith  Whittlesey,  wearing  an 
eye  patch  and  about  to  start  chemothera- 
py, could  attend.  That  was  the  day  Cosmo 
Cremaldi  says  he  went  into  the  kitchen  for 
orange  juice  and  found  the  baby's  father  in 
a  compromising  position,  allegedly  with  Jen- 
nifer Acreman.  "It  didn't  happen,"  George 
O'Neill  Jr.  has  testified. 

Diagnosed  with  postpartum  depression, 
Amy  slid  into  a  state  of  such  despair 
that  employees  say  there  were  days  when 
she  could  barely  get  out  of  bed.  They  would 
take  her  meals,  and  her  babies,  to  her  room. 
When  she  did  get  up,  she  seemed  to  be  in 
a  daze. 

Amy  realized  that  she  had  a  serious 
problem.  As  she  later  told  the  judge,  she 
turned  to  George.  "I  don't  want  the  chil- 
dren to  see  me  this  way,"  she  told  him.  "I 
said,  'I  desperately  need  your  help,  would 
you  please  help  me  find  a  good  doctor?'" 
Her  husband's  solution,  Amy  testified,  was 
to  "take  out  the  bottle  of  vodka  and  pour 
it  and  make  me  drink  it  and  then  try  to 
have  relations." 

In  February  1995,  a  month  after  the 
christening,  Amy  says  she  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  at  10  o'clock  one  night  and  found 
her  husband  and  Jennifer  Acreman  in 
"what  I  would  call  a  sexual  embrace."  As 
Amy  recalled  for  the  judge,  "He  had  one 
hand  inside  of  her  pants  and  the  other 
hand  up  inside  of  her  shirt."  She  says  she 
covered  her  face  and  ran  upstairs.  After 
hearing  Jennifer's  car  pull  out  of  the  drive- 
way, she  confronted  George:  "How  could 
you  do  this  to  me  after  everything  that  I've 
been  through  in  the  last  year?" 

He  told  her  she  was  imagining  things. 
She  went  upstairs  and  locked  the  door  to 
the  bedroom  suite.  He  followed  her  up  in  a 
rage,  she  says.  "He  beat  in  the  door  and 
came  in  screaming  at  me.  'You  mother- 
fucking  bitch,  don't  you  ever  lock  me  out  of 


our  bedroom.'  He  told  me  that  I  was  seeing 
things,  that  I  was  crazy  like  my  brother." 

Nothing  could  have  hurt  her  more,  Amy 
says.  Yet  instead  of  getting  angry  with 
George,  she  says  that  she  groveled,  asking 
him  what  she  could  do  to  make  him  love  her 
again.  The  next  night,  she  claims,  George 
told  her  explicitly  how.  He  "wanted  to 
make  [Jennifer]  our  sexual  play  toy,"  Amy 
testified.  "He  wanted  for  me  to  engage  in 
sexual  activity  with  her. ...  I  was  revolted." 
Life  with  George,  she  said,  had  "become 
intolerable." 

A  month  later,  Amy  hit  rock  bottom. 
Her  husband  was  in  Palm  Beach  at  a  busi- 
ness meeting  with  his  father.  She  had  been 
up  all  night  with  the  children,  two  of  whom 
were  getting  over  pneumonia.  She  felt  "thor- 
oughly exhausted I  just  was  overwhelmed 

with  the  number  of  burdens  that  were  fac- 
ing me.  I  . . .  seemed  to  have  uncontrollable 
tears."  She  called  a  friend  in  Lake  Wales 
and  asked  her  to  drive  her  to  a  psychiatric 
facility  in  nearby  Winter  Park. 

When  they  arrived  there,  she  had  neither 
an  insurance  card  nor  a  credit  card.  Her  hus- 
band kept  all  those.  The  hospital  "wouldn't 
take  me,"  she  says,  so  her  friend  drove  her 
back  home.  That  night  after  she  put  her 
children  to  bed,  she  says,  she  "just  [kept] 
crying  uncontrollably  and  getting  more  and 
more  upset. ...  I  knew  that  I  desperately 
needed  help,  I  needed  professional  inter- 
vention. I  needed  to  be  in  a  hospital.  And 
so  I  did  something  which  I  deeply  regret." 

She  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table,  picked 
up  a  steak  knife,  and  slashed  her  feet  and 
hands.  Taken  bleeding  by  ambulance  to  the 
hospital,  she  was  finally  admitted. 

The  day  before  she  slashed  herself.  Amy 
says,  she  went  to  see  George's  mother, 
who  was  in  Mountain  Lake  on  vacation. 
Amy  begged  her  to  help  her.  Abby  was 
"cold,  indifferent,  and  dismissive,"  Amy 
says  sadly,  as  though  the  last  thing  she 
needed  to  hear  was  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  wished  to  check  herself  into  the  local 
mental  institution.  (Abby  O'Neill  declined 
requests  to  be  interviewed.) 

George  sometimes  referred  to  his  mother 
as  Acid  Abby,  a  nickname  she  had  acquired 
in  boarding  school.  At  his  wedding-rehearsal 
dinner,  one  of  his  best  friends,  in  a  toast  to 
Abby,  called  her  "the  Reichsflihrer."  His 
bride  was  horrified.  While  Abby  is  consid- 
ered imperious  by  many,  she  had— until  the 
afternoon  Amy  showed  up  pleading  for  her 
help— a  staunch  defender  in  her  daughter- 
in-law,  who  felt  she  "always  tried  to  be 
kind,"  and  who  is  still  grateful  for  the  fact 
that,  when  she  and  George  adopted  Paul 
Henry,  George's  parents  "treated  him  as 
their  own  flesh  and  blood." 

After  Ann  was  hospitalized,  Abby,  accord- 
ing to  Amy's  testimony,  instructed  her  son  lo 
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lose  the  baby-sitter.  Jennifer  became  histc- 
i\  However,  Amy  recalls,  "when  I  got 
homo  from  the  hospital,  she  kept  calling 
him  on  the  phone,  late  at  mglu,  when  we 
were  in  bed." 

"He  didn't  really  lire  me."  Aereman,  who 
is  now  24,  says  in  a  telephone  call.  "He  said, 
'Jennifer,  it  would  be  best  if  you  weren't  here 
when  she  came  home.'  But  I  kind  of  figured 
I  wasn't  coming  back."  She  says  she  re- 
turned to  the  house  only  once,  to  get  her 
toothbrush  from  the  bathroom. 

When  Amy  returned  home  from  the 
hospital  in  the  spring  of  1995,  she 
found  a  husband  who  seemed  willing  to 
put  their  marriage  and  their  family  back  to- 
gether. He  even  agreed  to  counseling.  Amy 
saw  a  therapist  and  went  on  antidepres- 
sants. She  says  she  also  got  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  a  priest  to  use  birth  control. 

As  she  tried  to  get  a  handle  on  her  own 
problems,  she  came  to  realize  that  part  of 
George's  problem  was  that  he  didn't  have 
much  to  do.  Since  they  had  moved  to 
Mountain  Lake,  he  had  been  less  interested 
in  his  sculpting,  and  spent  most  of  his 
"workday"  helping  out  Republican  candi- 
dates, particularly  central  Florida's  Charles 
Canady,  who  is  considered  by  liberals  to  be 
a  new  Jesse  Helms.  When  George  wasn't 
raising  money  for  Canady,  he  was  often  at 
the  shooting  range  he  had  built  down  the 
road  from  their  house,  indulging  his  interest 
in  guns.  "I  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  poli- 
tics," says  Amy.  "I  felt  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  and  that  he  wasn't  being  fulfilled." 
George  also  held  the  title  of  vice  president 
of  the  Meriwether  Capital  Corporation,  one 
of  the  Rockefeller-family  interests,  and  had 
an  office  with  his  name  on  it  at  Rockefeller 
Center.  But,  as  he  told  the  court  in  the  fall 
of  1998  when  asked  what  his  duties  were, 
"for  years  I've  done  nothing.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  still  am  [vice  president].  I  used  to 
be— I  just  don't  [know]." 

Amy  encouraged  him  to  start  the  Lost 
Classics  Book  Company,  which  would  re- 
print children's  books  from  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  "Dear  Fellow 
Parent,"  wrote  George  in  an  introductory- 
offer  letter.  "Do  you  struggle  to  find  good, 
moral  reading  for  your  children?"  He  told 
how  the  idea  for  Lost  Classics  had  come  to 
his  wife  and  him  when  they  started  looking 
for  books  to  read  to  their  first  child.  "What 
a  shock!  Much  of  what  we  found  was  inap- 
propriate, badly  written  and,  of  course,  po- 
litically correct  to  the  hilt."  He  enclosed  a 
photograph  of  the  O'Neills:  "From  our 
family  to  your  family." 

To  staff  the  company,  Amy  and  George 
turned  once  again  to  the  local  churches, 


where  they  found  a  rich  Supply  of  women 
Irom  IK  to  24  years  old  with  high-school 
degrees  at  best,  who  were  thrilled  to  leave 
their  current  situations  (such  as  working  at 
McDonald's)  to  work  for  a  Rockefeller  in 
Mountain  Lake  starling  at  from  $6.50  to 
$8.50  an  hour.  Their  job  was  to  sit  with 
George  in  his  office  in  the  house  and  read 
and  typeset  19th-century  children's  books. 

Amy  liked  them  at  first.  She  saw  them 
as  girls  "who  needed  a  break  in  life." 

Shirley  Hare  and  other  household  em- 
ployees say  that  the  Lost  Classics  Girls,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  wasted  little  time  in 
making  themselves  at  home.  Some  brought 
their  dirty  laundry  to  do  at  the  house,  show- 
ered there,  and  arrived  "dressed  in  highly  in- 
appropriate outfits,"  as  Hare  puts  it,  "tube 
tops  and  short  shorts."  At  any  given  time, 
there  were  from  four  to  seven  of  them  in  the 
house,  including  Kimberley,  Becca,  Becky, 
Erica,  Joy,  a  set  of  identical  twins,  and  one 
named  Amy  Fisher.  They  all  seemed  to 
have  a  look— "the  skank  look,"  says  one  em- 
ployee. A  carpenter  who  did  work  at  the 
house  remembers  that  they  were  all  chubby, 
"with  big  bosoms." 

George  seemed  to  enjoy  their  company 
from  the  start.  Household  employees 
say  that  the  girls  had  a  routine.  They'd  get 
there  in  the  morning,  fix  something  for 
themselves  in  the  kitchen,  then  go  up  to  the 
office.  At  about  10:30  they'd  all  return  down- 
stairs with  George  for  what  was  known  as 
Wafflerama.  A  housekeeper  says  she  would 
be  instructed  to  "start  the  waffles,"  and  then 
the  girls  would  sit  with  George  around  the 
table  "and  he'd  entertain  them  with  sto- 
ries. . . .  They'd  hang  on  his  every  word. 
He'd  tell  them  about  Italy  and  France  and 
England  and  Africa."  This  would  go  on  for 
hours.  Once,  one  of  the  girls  was  overheard 
asking  George  if  it  was  true  that  "his  fami- 
ly had  as  much  money  as  Oprah."  "No, 
more!"  George  replied.  "They  were  like  a 
paid  audience,"  says  Amy.  Wafflerama  was 
suspended  only  when  George's  parents 
were  in  Mountain  Lake.  "There  was  no 
Wafflerama  when  Abby  was  around,"  says 
an  employee.  (The  book  company— which 
is  owned  by  George  and  his  parents— con- 
tinues to  publish,  though  it  has  never 
turned  a  profit.) 

During  Wafflerama,  Amy  was  usually  in 
her  room.  She  soon  reverted  to  what  the 
Lost  Classics  Girls  call  her  zombielike  state. 
Later  several  Lost  Classics  Girls  would  tes- 
tify that  she  was  "overmedicating  her  chil- 
dren" in  an  effort  to  quiet  them  down. 
(Amy  denies  this.)  They  said  they  became 
so  concerned  that  they  would  sometimes 
pour  the  children's  medicines  down  the 
drain  and  replace  them  with  other  liquids, 
including  Gatorade.  ("I  was  horrified  by 
that,"  says  Amy.)  Meanwhile,  according  to 


witnesses,  George  look  charge  of  Am 
medication,  which  comprised  a  cocklai 
antidepressants.  "During  this  time,"  Shi 
Hare  says,  "Amy  wasn't  even  the  same  p 
son  anymore." 

Visitors  in  the  house  during  the  L 
Classics  Girls  era  remember  that  Am; 
who  not  long  before  had  hosted  emba 
parlies  in  Bern— was  a  mess.  "I  was  invit 
to  a  dinner  party  at  their  home,"  says  c 
friend  of  the  couple's.  "There  was  one  o 
er  guest,  but  they  had  a  chef,  two  servar 
and  Faith  putting  this  on.  And  Amy  was 
a  dither  because  she  couldn't  handle  I 
pressure.  She'd  put  the  hors  d'oeuvres  do 
and  lose  it." 

Another  friend  remembers  taking  t 
couple  a  gift  of  homemade  granola.  Geo: 
snapped  "Barf!"  and  threw  it  across  t 
table.  During  one  dinner  party,  a  guest 
calls,  George  was  outraged  to  find  that  I 
husband  of  one  of  the  housekeepers  h 
parked  his  car  in  the  driveway,  "so  he  del 
erately  sideswiped  it,  then  told  the  wom 
her  husband  would  have  to  pay  for  t 
damages." 

The  Lost  Classics  Girls,  however,  coi 
do  no  wrong.  "He  treated  them  bet 
than  he  ever  treated  his  wife,"  says  anotl 
employee.  "But  he  treated  the  dogs  bet 
than  Amy." 

George  later  testified  that  Amy  was  ag; 
spending  recklessly  at  Wal-Mart.  Often  wr 
she  shopped,  one  of  the  Lost  Classics  Girl 
who  held  the  credit  cards  and  signed  t 
sales  slips— would  escort  her.  According 
Amy's  testimony,  sometimes  George  "( 
give  me  money,"  but  "it  was  based  on  a  s 
tern  of  reward  and  punishment. . . .  Wr 
he  was  pleased  with  me,"  she  said,  he  woi 
give  her  a  few  dollars.  "And  when  he  v 
displeased,  the  money  was  withheld  an< 
had  to  beg."  Household  staff  members 
she  often  borrowed  from  them.  Meanwh 
the  Lost  Classics  Girls  were  rewarded  w 
$100  bills  and  gifts  such  as  cameras  a 
linens  from  Paris. 

Amy  says  that  when  she  asked  Geoi 
what  she  could  do  to  "fix"  things  betwe 
them,  he  would  tell  her  that  she  had 
control  over  her  life  and  that  she  did 
"appreciate"  him  the  way  the  girls  did.  "1 
said  that  I  wasn't  a  very  good  wife  and  tl 
I  didn't  support  him,  and  I  was  so  era 
that  any  other  man  would  have  slapped 
around  by  now.  And  that  I  should  be  v< 
appreciative  that  he  hadn't." 

"I  wanted  to  do  whatever  it  took  to  rm 
him  happy,"  she  says.  That  included  havi 
breast  implants  and  liposuction. 

The  Lost  Classics  Girls  were  also 
charge  of  picking  up  the  mail  from 
post-office  box  in  town.  George  took  aw 
Amy's  key  to  the  box,  he  testified,  becai 
he  suspected  her  of  "swiping  checks"  a 
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pplacing  his  mail  "underneath  the  bed." 
•  orge  lived  on  an  allowance  sent  to  him 
nis  parents,  which  totaled  $795,794  in 
7.  Amy  claims  she  had  no  idea  how 
;h  he  received.)  Amy's  girlfriends  say 

she  stopped  getting  their  phone  mes- 
18,  so  they  resorted  to  writing  her  letters, 
they  believe  she  didn't  get  those  either, 
ording  to  Amy,  the  Lost  Classics  Girls 
s  instructed  to  throw  out  any  catalogues 

came  for  her  in  the  mail,  in  order  to 
p  her  from  spending  money  on  "frivo- 
>  things." 

ometimes  George  took  the  girls  to  the 
shooting  range  he  had  built.  George, 
)  slept  with  a  loaded  pistol  by  the  bed 
took  great  pride  in  being  a  National 
le  Association  instructor,  had  always 
n  into  guns,  says  his  wife.  (He  admitted 
;ourt  to  teaching  Paul  Henry  to  count 
h  empty  bullet  shells  at  the  kitchen 
le.)  George  says  his  guns  are  a  sports- 
n's  hobby,  but,  Amy  testified,  "there 
i  a  distinct  change  in  the  number  of 
munition  and  guns  that  he  had.  And  it 
I  around  the  time  of  the  Waco  and 
3y  Ridge  tragedies.  He  was  concerned 
>ut  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
sarms  confiscating  his  guns.  And  so  he 
nted  to  accumulate  as  many  as  he 
lid."  He  also,  she  says,  "made  me  watch 
eos,  many,  many  videos,  concerning  the 
ivities  of  the  A.T.F.  and  how  they  violat- 
people's  First  Amendment  rights  and 
ike  into  homes  and  shot  people  and 
ff." 

For  several  months,  household  employees 
,  George's  method  of  controlling  Amy's 
ratic  behavior"  was  to  make  her  wear  a 
:ebook  around  her  neck,  even  in  public, 
orge  admitted  in  court  that  the  spiral  note- 
ok  on  a  chain  was  something  he  "made 
Amy"  so  that  she  could  keep  track  of 
■  daily  activities.  "He  insisted  that  I  wear 
'  Amy  testified,  "because  he  said  that  I 
ildn't  remember  anything."  "I  never  forced 
","  George  testified.  "It  was  her  idea." 
Amy  with  her  notebook  became  a  figure 
fun  for  the  Lost  Classics  Girls,  and  Waf- 
rama  soon  evolved  into  a  trash-Amy  ses- 
>n,  during  which  the  girls  would  refer  to 
r  as  the  M.FB.  (motherfucking  bitch) 
d  the  Dragon  Lady,  with  George,  accord- 
»  to  other  employees,  egging  them  on. 
;orge  denies  this:  "I  always  defended  her," 
told  the  court. 

A  household  employee  claims  that  one 
y  George  took  one  of  the  Lost  Classics 
rls  into  the  pantry,  giggling  "and  with  his 
ms  around  her,"  and  closed  the  door.  An- 
ler  morning  when  a  housekeeper  showed 
1  early  to  start  her  five  o'clock  shift,  she 
fs  she  saw  one  of  the  Lost  Classics  Girls 
ming  down  the  stairs.  "Oh,  working  late, 
ee,"  the  housekeeper  said. 


In  April  1996,  Amy  gave  birth  to  Roger 
Whittlesey  O'Neill,  the  couple's  fourth  child. 

One  year  later,  Amy  O'Neill  finally  left  her 
husband.  The  last  straw,  she  says,  came 
one  night  at  his  parents'  house  in  Mountain 
Lake.  Terri  Nelson,  who  had  recently  left  her 
funeral-director  husband,  as  well  as  her  job 
at  the  funeral  home,  had  started  working  for 
George.  (She  would  later  testify  that  she  wasn't 
a  Lost  Classics  Girl  but  rather  helped  George 
with  Buchanan  affairs  on  the  computer.)  Amy 
testified  that  she  walked  in  on  them  and  "saw 
Terri  Nelson  performing  oral  sex  on  my  hus- 
band." Nelson,  in  her  testimony,  denied  ever 
having  had  sex  with  George,  but  she  admit- 
ted that  they  had  spent  the  evening  smoking 
pot  in  his  parents'  living  room— Amy  includ- 
ed. But  "she  passed  out,"  said  Nelson.  Shirley 
Hare  claims  she  recalls  a  morning  in  Seal 
Harbor,  Maine,  when  she  found  George  in 
shorts  and  a  jacket  and  Nelson  in  her  bath- 
robe by  the  fireplace  rubbing  each  other's  feet. 
(Amy  had  hired  Terri  to  help  her  with  the 
children  while  the  family  was  on  vacation.) 

Amy  claims  that,  after  the  alleged  oral- 
sex  incident,  George  admitted  that  he  and 
Terri  had  been  involved  for  four  years,  but 
that  it  wasn't  "really  adultery,"  because  they 
never  "crossed  the  line."  (In  court,  George 
denied  having  had  any  relations  with  Terri, 
but  he  admitted  he  gave  her  money  to  send 
her  children  to  private  school.)  Amy  prompt- 
ly called  Barrett  Nelson,  the  father  of  Terri's 
four  children,  and  informed  him  of  what 
she  says  she  had  witnessed. 

That  night,  says  Amy,  George  "went  into  a 
rage  and  demanded  that  I  retract  what  I  said 
in  writing.  And  he  said  to  me,  'Don't  you 
know  I'm  going  to  have  to  pay  off  Barrett 
Nelson  $50,000  to  keep  this  quiet?'"  (Barrett 
Nelson  laughs  at  this.  "So,  where's  the  50 
grand?")  George  testified  that  the  first  time 
he  heard  about  the  $50,000  was  in  court. 

That  was  the  scene  that  ended,  according 
to  Amy,  with  her  husband  stomping  around 
with  a  gun  and  threatening  to  kill  himself. 
The  fear  that  her  children  were  in  danger, 
she  says,  made  her  walk  out  the  door. 

Nine  months  later,  in  March  1998,  Amy 
and  George  attempted  to  reconcile. 
"Because  I  love  him,"  Amy  explained  to 
the  judge. 

Amy  demanded  that  the  Lost  Classics 
Girls  be  let  go.  Her  in-laws  apparently  con- 
curred. According  to  family  members,  George 
O'Neill  Sr.  had  already  flown  to  Florida  and 
instructed  his  son  to  get  rid  of  the  girls.  In 
court,  George  spoke  about  "the  big  day" 
when  he  showed  up  at  an  apartment  in  Lake 
Wales  where  two  of  the  girls  lived.  "He  told 
us  that  he  wanted  to  get  back  together  with 
Amy  and  the  only  way  he  could  is  if  we  were 
fired,"  says  one  of  them.  There  was  a  lot  of 
hugging  and  crying,  according  to  the  girls.  In 


the  end,  George  gave  them  each  a  "sever- 
ance" payment,  in  cash.  Most  of  the  girls 
got  between  $3,500  and  $5,000.  They  were 
asked  to  keep  it  quiet. 

Amy  returned  to  her  husband.  The  two- 
week  "cease-fire,"  as  George  later  called  it  in 
court,  resulted  in  the  conception  of  their 
fifth  child,  Phoebe.  It  also  entailed,  Amy  has 
confided  to  friends,  a  trip  with  George  to  a 
restaurant  in  Winter  Haven  where  he  tried  to 
coerce  her  into  having  "three-way  sex  with 
him  and  the  female  bar  singer."  (This  story, 
too,  has  yet  to  surface  in  court.)  In  any  event, 
the  period  of  reconciliation  was  soon  over. 

Two  months  later,  Amy  discovered  she 
was  pregnant  again  and  called  George. 
"He  said,  'You're  lying,  I  don't  believe  you,' 
and  hung  up  the  phone."  Then  he  stopped 
taking  her  calls.  In  July  1998,  Amy  filed  for 
divorce.  She  and  the  children  were  then  liv- 
ing in  the  $68  motel  room  in  Lake  Wales, 
where  they  stayed  for  five  months,  during 
which,  Amy  says,  she  repeatedly  tried  to 
contact  George.  "I  asked  him  to  submit  a 
list  of  names.  I  told  him  it  was  a  girl.  And  I 
haven't  heard  from  him.  That  was,  I  believe, 
at  least  a  month  and  a  half  ago,"  she  said  in 
court  when  she  was  seven  months  pregnant. 

Phoebe  Elizabeth  was  born  three  days 
before  Christmas  in  1998.  Amy  named  her 
after  the  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes.  In 
the  weeks  before  her  birth,  George  peti- 
tioned the  court  with  an  unusual  request, 
given  that  he  was  then  denying  paternity: 
he  wanted  to  be  at  the  hospital  when  the 
baby  was  delivered.  The  judge  denied  his  mo- 
tion. Before  she  was  a  month  old.  Phoebe  had 
her  mouth  swabbed  for  DNA.  It  matched 
George's,  and  Amy  sent  her  husband  an  in- 
vitation to  the  christening. 

As  the  case  of  O'Neill  v.  O'Neill  finally 
heads  to  trial  after  a  bitter,  year-and-a- 
half-long  battle,  money  will  become  a  ma- 
jor issue.  George  says  he  doesn't  have  much. 
Amy's  lawyers  say  that's  not  true,  and  want 
to  prove  it  by  opening  to  the  public  sacred, 
highly  confidential  family  documents,  among 
them  the  famous  1934  trust  formed  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  for  the  Brothers,  the 
Cousins,  and  their  heirs. 

The  only  time  that  even  the  slightest  clues 
to  the  1934  trust  and  other  family  assets 
were  revealed  was  in  1974,  during  George's 
great-uncle  Nelson  Rockefeller's  confirma- 
tion hearings  to  become  Gerald  Ford's  vice 
president.  The  family  was  so  upset  then  that. 
as  Rockefeller  biographers  Peter  Collier  and 
David  Horowitz  wrote,  "they  would  rather 
that  Nelson  was  not  Vice-president  if  the 
central  trusts  were  exposed." 

What  George  O'Neill  is  actually  worth 
or  will  be  when  his  trust  funds  kick  in    is 
a  matter  of  intense  speculation.  Some  indi- 
viduals who  are  familiar  with  the  family 
documents  believe  that  his  stake  in  the  Rock- 
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efeller  fortune  maj  be  .is  high  as  $200  million. 

George  often  refers  to  himself  as  "the  old- 
est of  the  oldest  of  the  oldest."  His  grand- 
mother Abb\  "Bans"  Rockefeller  Mau/e 
was  the  lust  child  born  to  John  I),  junior, 
but,  parti}  because  she  was  a  woman,  she 
inherited  less  than  her  five  brothers.  Howev- 
er, as  family  friends  say,  she  didn't  spend 
very  much.  When  she  died  in  1976,  her  for- 
tune was  believed  to  be  far  greater  than  that 
o(  her  brothers,  who  spent  and  donated  lib- 
erally. They  also  among  them  had  21  chil- 
dren, whereas  Babs's  money  was  divided  be- 
tween her  only  two  heirs,  Abby,  George's 
mother,  and  Marilyn,  George's  aunt,  who 
died  young  of  diabetes. 

"George  is  the  black  sheep  of  the  family, 
and  he  comes  from  the  black-sheep  line  of 
the  family,"  as  one  close  family  friend  puts 
it.  "But  when  his  mother  dies,  he  will  be 
fantastically  wealthy,  and  he'll  have  control 
of  the  money  in  a  way  his  mother  does  not." 

When  Abby  Milton  O'Neill,  who  is  now 
71,  dies,  the  1934  and  other  trusts,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  laid  out  by  John  D.  ju- 
nior, will  be  liquidated,  so  George  O'Neill 
Jr.  and  his  five  siblings  stand,  in  the  view 
of  family  friends,  to  inherit  an  enormous 
sum.  Because  of  the  way  one  of  the  trusts 
is  spelled  out,  no  matter  what  George  does, 
his  mother  cannot  disinherit  him. 

George's  argument  to  the  court  that  he  is 
cash  poor  may  be  accurate  for  now,  for  his 
wealth  is  still  controlled  by  the  trustees.  "But 
that's  beside  the  point,"  says  a  family  friend, 
because  he  will  inherit  a  bundle,  some  "with- 
out inheritance  tax."  (John  D.  junior  inten- 
tionally drew  up  the  1934  trusts  before  dra- 
matically raised  gift  taxes  went  into  effect.) 

In  court  George  admitted  that  his  in- 
come in  1997  was  close  to  $800,000,  but 
he  said  that  since  then  he  has  received 
much  less.  Amy's  lawyers  hope  to  prove 
that  he  is  hiding  his  assets. 

In  another  odd  twist,  however,  Amy 
isn't  asking  for  much.  The  last  settlement 
offer  proposed  by  her  (and  rejected  by 
George)  asked  for  permanent  alimony  of 
$7,500  a  month— only  $500  a  month  more 
than  she  is  currently  receiving  under  a  tem- 
porary court  order.  The  court  has  also  or- 
dered George  to  pay  $5,800  a  month  in 
child  support.  In  addition,  Amy  wants  one 


lump-sum  "equitable  distribution"  payment 
of  $775,000  lor  the  purchase  of  a  home, 
and  a  "family  van"  which  would  be  upgrad- 
ed every  live  years.  And  she  wants  George 
to  agree  to  pay  lor  the  children's  education 
through  graduate  school  and  for  "weddings 
for  Catharine  and  Phoebe." 

"No  one  can  understand,"  says  one  fami- 
ly friend,  "why  he  doesn't  just  pay  up  now 
and  get  this  over  with."  But  George,  accord- 
ing to  others,  refuses  to  lose,  even  if  he  has 
to  humiliate  his  family. 

Nancy  Palmer,  the  court-appointed  lawyer 
for  the  children,  whom  George  has  fought 
unsuccessfully  to  have  removed,  wrote  in  a 
34-page  report  submitted  to  the  judge  that 
George  was  an  emotionally  abusive  husband, 
who  "disparages  [Amy's]  mental  health  to 
most  everyone,"  including  his  employees, 
most  of  whom  "are  uneducated"  and  "seem 
mesmerized  by  the  Rockefeller  name."  "I 
suspect,"  wrote  Palmer,  "these  young  wom- 
en have  boosted  his  self-esteem  (which  is 
sad)."  She  concluded:  "I  believe  [his]  prima- 
ry focus  in  this  case  is  to  either  gain  control 
over  [Amy]  again  or  punish  her  for  wanting 
a  divorce." 

In  the  end,  even  the  airing  of  the  amount 
of  the  trust  may  prove  to  be  anticlimac- 
tic.  For  the  tawdry  revelations  that  have  so 
far  come  out  in  court  and  in  depositions  in 
Orlando  are  nothing  compared  with  what 
might  follow. 

Amy  O'Neill  claims  to  have  been  "so 
humiliated  and  embarrassed"  by  her  hus- 
band's behavior  in  the  marriage,  and  so 
worried  about  "protecting  his  reputation" 
and  hers  ("and  my  mother's"),  that  she 
says  she  didn't  tell  even  close  friends  what 
was  happening  in  her  home.  Only  after 
George  responded  to  her  leaving  by  seeking 
full  custody  of  the  children,  Amy  says,  did 
she  begin  to  share  her  side  of  the  story. 

It  is  a  story  that  can  only  get  uglier.  In  di- 
aries Amy  kept  toward  the  end  of  her  mar- 
riage, she  writes  in  great  detail  of  lurid  epi- 
sodes in  which  her  husband  allegedly  tried  to 
coerce  her  into  three-ways  and  of  his  torment- 
ing her  by  allegedly  boasting  of  various  sexu- 
al conquests  with  his  employees.  In  a  lengthy 
letter  she  intended  to  send  to  her  mother-in- 
law  but  decided  not  to,  Amy  describes  how 
she  spent  the  last  year  of  her  marriage:  fend- 
ing off  George's  "immoral  and  deviant"  de- 
mands, which  "included  sodomy,  participat- 
ing in  group  sex  with  prostitutes,  household 


employees  and  friends,  watching  hardo 
pornography  . . .  attending  strip  clubs,  [ar 
repeatedly  urging  that  1  wear  a  remote  u 
Inil  sex  toy —  I  sullered  in  silence.  I  did  r 
want  to  disgrace  my  husband....  Ov^ 
whelming  shame  prevented  me  from  fully 
ticulating  my  experience,  even  in  therapy 
was  too  embarrassed  to  go  to  confession." 

In  the  letter  she  never  sent,  Amy  cont 
ues:  "He  offered  to  take  me  away  for  va<  e 
tions,  just  the  two  of  us. . . .  Much  to  i 
despair,  these  'vacations'  turned  out  to 
weekends  at  seedy  hotels  in  KissimmjV 
where    we    watched    endless    pay-per-vi 
hardcore  pornography  at  night  and  roam 
local  smut  shops  during  the  day  in  search 
things  i  wanted.'  . . .  Unless  I  joined  him 
this  interest  I  could  never  hope  to  please  h  pi 
as  a  wife.  He  even  insisted  that  I  rent  th< 
videos  so  that  should  I  ever  expose  him 
could  be  discredited  as  the  one  who  li 
it. . . .  During  these  weekends  I  would  retr  I 
to  the  privacy  of  a  motel  shower  where,  d<  $ 
bled  over  in  anguish,  I  cried  silent  tears. 

Details  of  these  alleged  adventures  hi  ''- 
so  far  only  been  hinted  at  in  court.  Tl  | 
came  up,  vaguely,  when  Amy  explained 
the  judge  why,  in  the  spring  of  1997, 
confronted  George  "on  the  issue  of  th<  I 
young  women  in  his  employ."  She  testifi  " 
that  she  told  him  "that  our  living  con 
tions  were  intolerable  and  demanded  tl 
he  change  his  behavior  or  I  couldn't  stay 
the  marriage  anymore.  And  I  also  told  h 
he  was  a  hypocrite  and  I  couldn't  go 
church  with  him  because  of  the  requeue 
that  he  was  making  of  me." 

"What  requests?"  her  lawyer  asked 

"Well,  for  what  I  consider,  as  a  Catho 
to  be  perverted  sexual  activity." 

"What  would  that  be?" 

"Group  sex,  pornography.  And  this  woile 
take  place  on  . . .  the  Saturday  night  bef<  | 
[church].  And  the  next  morning  we  wor 
all  go  into  church.  And  I  found  that  ext 
ordinarily  difficult,  to  reconcile  the  two 

i  IV  That  do  I  want?"  asks  Amy  O'Ne 
W  holding  little  Phoebe  and  looki 
out  over  the  beach  in  Delray.  "I  want  h 
to  get  past  his  anger."  Her  other  four  cl 
dren  come  tumbling  toward  her  with  th 
grandmother  Faith,  who  is  running  to  ke 
up.  "And  to  help  me  raise  these  childrer  f 
need  him  to  help  me  raise  these  children 

"And  I  love  him,"  she  says.  "He  was  fl* 
husband."  □ 
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er:  Cameron  Diaz's  Balmain  tank  lop  from 

,  Fifth  Avenue,  Helmut  Lang  pants  from 

lut  Lang,  both  in  NYC. 
lie  22:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 
ie  28:  Matt  Tyrnauer  styled  by  Ann  Caru- 
uil  by  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label,  from  Polo 
h   Lauren,    N.Y.C.    Nina   Munk  styled   by 
ryn  MacLeod;  shirt  by  Ralph  Lauren,  from 

Ralph  Lauren,  NYC. 
ie  30:  Ellen  Kiel!  styled  by  Ann  Caruso; 

by  Ralph  Lauren  Black  Label,  from  Polo 

h  Lauren,  N.Y.C. 

ie  63:  Florence  Henderson  styled  by  Ann 

iso;  suit  by  Moschino,  from  the  Moschino 

ique,    N.Y.C;    shirt   by    Ellen    Tracy,    from 

;y's  stores  nationwide;  shoes  by  Moda  di 

to,  from  Last  Chance,  Brooklyn,  NY;  ear- 

,  by  Cartier,  from  Cartier,  N.Y.C. 

|es  68-69:  Cameron  Diaz's  Agnes  B.  top 

Agnes  B.  Boutique,  Comme  des  Garcons 
s  from  Comme  des  Garcons,  both  in  NYC. 
|e  71:  Gucci  dress  from  Gucci,  N.Y.C. 
|es  72-73:  Chanel  top  from  the  Chanel 
'ique,  Levi's  pants  from  Levi's,  both  in  NYC. 
|e  75:  Todd  Krizelman's  Gucci  sweater 

selected  Gucci  stores,  Stephen  Paternot's 
ia  jacket  and  sweater  from  Prada  Bou- 
is  nationwide. 

;  je  77:  Joseph  Preston's  Ralph  Lauren  Pur- 
Label  suit  and  tie  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren, 
C;  Brooks  Brothers  shirt  from  Brooks  Broth- 
stores  nationwide;  for  Rockport  shoes,  call 
£762-5767. 

je  78:  Andrea  Reisman's  Linda  Allard  for 
i  Tracy  sweater  set  from  selected  Saks  Fifth 
nue  stores;  for  TSE  New  York  by  Hussein 
ilayan  Spring  2000  Collections  skirt,  call 
D-522-2276;  for  Ellen  Tracy  shoes,  call 
)-925-7979. 

,ge  79:  Mark  Goldston's  Ralph  Lauren 
jle  Label  sweater  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren, 
C. 

^ge  80:  Joseph  Park's  Tommy  Hilfiger  shirt 
l  Macy's  stores  nationwide. 
ge  109:  Embeth  Davidtz's  Richard  Tyler 
ss  from  Tyler  Trafficanle,  L.A. 
ige  154:  David  Spade  styled  by  Roberta 
igner  for  Celestine;  suit,  shirt,  and  tie  by 
da,  from  the  Prada  Boutique,  Beverly  Hills. 

auty  and  Grooming 

ver:  Cameron  Diaz's  makeup  from  Chanel, 
her  eyes,  Eye  Lacquer;  on  her  lips,  Glossimer 
3laze.  Eugene  Souleiman  for  Bumble  and 
nble;  Kay  Montano  for  Premier. 
ge  22:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 
:ge  28:  Matt  Tyrnauer's  grooming  by  As- 
ipta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc.;  Nina  Munk's 
r  and  makeup  by  Gigi  Hale  for  Artists. 
ge  30:  Ellen  Kiell's  hair  by  Paul  Bartoloni; 
keup  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc. 
ge  60:  Anh  Duong's  hair  and  makeup  by 
.umpta  Clohessy  for  Price,  Inc. 
ge  63:  Florence  Henderson's  hair  by 
iighton  for  the  Vega  Salon,  N.Y.C;  makeup 
Alexander  Becker. 

ge  75:  Todd  Krizelman's  and  Stephan  Pat- 
lot's  grooming  by  Tatijana  Shoan  for  Ulta. 
ge  77:  Joseph  Preston's  grooming  by  Lori 
■ledonia  for  T.H.E.  Artist  Agency. 
ige  78:  Christine  Hackstaff  for  Koko  Repre- 
ss. 


Page  79:  Mark  Goldston's  grooming  by  Asia 
Geiger  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  80:  Joseph  Park's  grooming  by  Tati- 
jana Shoan  for  Ulta. 

Page  83:  Michael  Boadi  for  Nicky  Clarke 
Hairomatherapy;    Paige    Smitherman    for 
Marek  &  Associates;  Deborah  Lippmann  for 
lippmanncollection.com. 
Page  89:  Tatijana  Shoan  for  Ulta. 
Page  90:  Keith  McNally's  grooming  by  Bel- 
la Pilar  for  Sally  Harlor. 
Page  109:  Embeth  Davidtz's  hair  styled 
with  Paul  Mitchell  Extra-Body  Sculpting  Gel. 
All    makeup   from    Elizabeth   Arden.    On    her 
eyes,    Natural    Volume    Mascara    in    Black 
Ebony;    on    her    lips,    Exceptional    Lipstick    in 
Beauty.  Richard  Marin  and  Collier  Strong  for 
Cloutier. 

Page  143:  Richard  Rhoades's  grooming  by 
Tatijana  Shoan  for  Ulta. 
Page  154:  David  Spade's  grooming  by  Ken- 
dra  Richards  for  Cloutier. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  12:  From  Movie  Still  Archives. 
Page  40:  From  Sotheby's,  London 
Page  44:  Top  row:  Center,  courtesy  of  Vogue/ 
the  Conde  Nast  Archive.  Right,  ©  1946  (renewed 
1974)  by  Irving  Penn;  courtesy  of  Vogue/the 
Conde  Nast  Archive 

Page  46:  Courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast  Publi- 
cations. 

Page  50:  Courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast  Publi- 
cations. 

Page  52:  Top  right,  painting  photographed  by 
William  Grigsby,  courtesy  of  the  Hirshhorn  Muse- 
um and  Sculpture  Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  DC;  gift  of  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 
Page  57:  From  Corbis  Outline. 
Page  58:  Left,  top  and  bottom,  by  Four  Legs 
Photography. 

Page  60:  Bottom,  second  from  right,  by  Peter 
Sorel/New  Line. 

Page  63:  Props  styled  by  Donnie  Myers  for 
Marek  &  Associates. 

Page  83:  Carlos  Mota  for  Judy  Casey  Inc. 
Page  87:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Ronald  Reagan 
Library. 

Page  88:  By  Four  Legs  Photography. 
Pages  96-102,  104-7:  All  ©  by  Bruno  P. 
Zehnder/Henri  Dauman  Pictures/From  the  Col- 
lection of  Bruno  P.  Zehnder's  Penguins®. 
Page  109:  Peter  Gargagliano  for  Artists. 
Pages  114-15:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Pages  116-17:  Large  photograph  from  the 
Everett  Collection;  inset  from  Corbis/U.P.I. 
Pages  118-19:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Pages  120-21:  Large  photograph  and  cen- 
ter inset  from  Movie  Still  Archives;  other  insets 
from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Pages  123  and  129:  From  Life/©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  133:  ©  by  Bruno  P.  Zehnder/Henri  Dau- 
man Pictures/From  the  Collection  of  Bruno  P. 
Zehnder's  Penguins®. 

Page  152:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  David 
Allen/Corbis,  from  Archive  Photos,  from  Archive 
Photos,  from  Sygma,  by  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis, 
©  by  Kipa/Corbis,  by  Melanie  Einzig/Corbis, 
from  Pach/Corbis,  ©  by  Baril/Roncen/Kipa/ 
Sygma,  from  the  Frank  Driggs  Collection/ 
Archive  Photos,  by  John  M.  Mantel/Corbis, 
Geraint  Lewis/Sygma. 
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With  your  help,  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  will  soon  open  its 
doors.  You'll  not  only  see 
the  world's  most  extensive 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts, 
but  you'll  dance,  eat,  sing 
and  speak  with  tribal 
members  from  Alaska  to 
Argentina.  And  learn  how 
our  lives  are  still  influenced 
by  their  ideas. 

Call  to  become  a  museum 
member  today.  This  is  one 
home  that  just  might  be 
more  American  than 
the  White  House. 
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National  Museum  of  the 

American  Indian  * 
Smithsonian  Institution 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

800'242-NMAI 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Capricorns  to  get  down  on  their  knees  and  pray 


ry 


CAPRICORN      DEC.    22- JAN.    19 


Hallelujah!  ["he  accidental  exaltation  ol  your  l2th-house  ruler  should 
bring  you  more  peace  of  mind  and  security  than  you've  had  in  years.  For 
the  moment,  you  can  actually  enjoj  the  time  you  spend  at  home.  liven  your 
fathei  issues  should  be  healing  quite  nicely.  Inner  contentment,  however,  has 
nothing  whatsoevei  to  do  with  real  estate,  family  dynamics,  or  the  stock 
market.  The  only  way  to  achieve  a  state  of  true  calm  right  now  is  through 
spiritual  practice.  Who  would  have  ever  thought  that  you,  of  all  people, 
would  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  universe? 


ir^P 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Pldcido  Domingo  I 

Have  you  been  feeling  torn  between  your  need  for  support  and  your* 
rejection  of  it'.'  Astrologers  blame  this  on  Saturn  and  Uranus,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  you  have  recently  been  acting  out  against  your  dependence  on 
certain  people  and  that  that  has  led  to  stressful  personal  upheavals.  No  mat- 
ter how  isolated  you've  let  yourself  become,  though,  you'll  be  a  lot  happier  if 
you  get  back  in  touch  with  those  you've  cut  off.  Even  if  some  of  your  associ- 
ates have  disappointed  you  and  they  probably  have  -  hang  in  there  and  keep 
the  lines  open,  hang-ups  notwithstanding. 

W  ^^L  It  you  have  had  cash-flow  problems  they  ihould  soon  become  part 
^JF  of  the  blur  that  makes  up  your  past.  The  ruler  of  your  solar  mid- 
heaven  is  gaining  momentum  in  your  2nd  house,  and  that  means  money. 
One  word  of  advice:  no  one  is  going  to  slip  an  envelope  full  of  thousand- 
dollar  bills  under  your  door  and  then  just  leave  you  to  your  own  devices.  The 
Pluto-Chiron  conjunction  at  the  top  of  your  chart  suggests  major  intervention 
from  the  people  upstairs.  As  well  as  big-time  surveillance.  And  though  that 
could  keep  you  awake  for  a  few  nights,  don't  get  too  paranoid  about  it. 


Bernadette  Peter: 


PISCES       FEB.    19-MARCH    20 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Billie  Holiday 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  money,  which  you  still  can't  seem  to  get' 
straight  in  your  head,  Jupiter's  direct  motion  should  clear  up  any  doubt  or 
confusion  that  has  been  bugging  you.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  make  some 
of  your  grandiose  dreams  come  true.  Just  make  sure  that  your  thoughts  re- 
main on  a  higher  plane,  and  you  should  sail  happily  into  the  21st  century 
without  a  care  in  the  world.  Because  your  brain  doesn't  always  function  at 
top  efficiency,  the  trick  right  now  is  to  keep  your  consciousness  raised  long 
enough  for  the  good  stuff  to  happen. 


Valentino  Garavani  TAURUS       APRIL20-MAY20 

With  Saturn  in  your  sign  and  Pluto  meeting  Chiron  in  your  8th 
house,  your  passion  for  staying  young  and  living  life  to  the  fullest  is  equaled 
only  by  your  obsessive  fear  of  getting  old  and  dying.  No  sweat.  Though  you 
may  be  caught  in  a  paradox,  you're  tougher  than  a  palm  tree  in  a  hurri- 
cane, and  nothing  can  ever  shake  you  from  your  belief  that  the  world  will 
eventually  come  to  its  senses  and  realize  that  your  values  are  the  right  ones. 
To  overcome  all  obstacles,  the  control  freak  in  you  must  surrender  to  a  be- 
lief in  miracles.  That  is  what  you've  been  preaching,  isn't  it? 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Lill 

At  times  like  this,  good  friends  can  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  to 
you.  Only  a  mean-spirited,  heartless  fool  could  laugh  at  your  plight  or  refuse 
to  acknowledge  that,  because  you  have  loved,  trusted,  and  depended  on  oth- 
er people,  you  have  suffered  deep  and  painful  wounds,  not  to  mention  a 
frightening  sense  of  engulfment.  Although  it  may  be  a  moth-eaten  cliche,  it  is 
also  true  that  sometimes  those  who  cause  us  the  most  aggravation  bring  us 
the  greatest  wisdom.  Just  consider  how  much  Rhett  Butler  taught  Scarlett 
O'Hara  about  true  love. 
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CANCER       JUNE   22-  JULl 


Work  and  health  are  the  two  inescapable  preoccupations  that  cA 
ther  energize  or  enervate  you  now.  depending  on  your  level  of  consciousl 
If  you  have  a  good  job  and  haven't  already  become  bored  enough  to  up 
walk  away  from  it,  the  direct  motion  of  your  6th-house  ruler  will  give  y 
raft  of  new  opportunities,  as  well  as  support  and  accolades  from  pe 
whose  approval  you  once  really  wanted.  The  health  thing  is  simple:  ge 
the  gouty-squire  kick.  Change  your  ways  and  live  a  long  and  happy 
When  the  creme  briilee  is  put  in  front  of  you,  just  say  no. 

LEO       JULY    23-AUG.     22  Coco  Ch 

If  you're  a  Leo  parent,  you're  probably  having  issues  with  your  kids.1 
but  since  you  can't  keep  them  from  their  destiny  you  may  as  well  enjoy 
own  life  while  you  can.  Even  if  you  have  only  one  drop  of  creativity  le 
you,  get  with  it  and  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  tomorrow, 
simultaneous  passage  of  Pluto  and  Chiron  through  your  solar  5th  houst 
mands  that  you  suffer  in  heroic  fashion  to  show  your  stuff  to  the  w< 
Meanwhile,  with  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house,  you  have  nothing  to  be  afraii 
After  all,  you've  still  got  one  hell  of  a  mind. 


R.  Crumb  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT. 

'  When  Chiron  conjoins  Pluto  at  the  bottom  of  your  solar  chart, 
family  scapegoat  is  likely  to  get  nailed.  There  is  usually  one  outlaw  in  e 
family— yours  included— who  represents  everyone's  dark  side,  and  who  e 
tually  takes  the  hits  and  ends  up  serving  as  the  sacrificial  lamb.  Have 
passion  for  the  dim  bulbs  in  your  family  who  lack  the  ability  to  unders' 
this  concept.  On  the  bright  side,  if  you've  been  waiting  for  fiscal  backing 
on  the  way.  And  if  you've  been  wishing  for  a  decent  sex  life  for  a  change, 
too  might  now  be  available. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Heather  Lockle 

The  reason  some  individuals  shudder  when  they  find  out  you're  a ' 
Libra  is  that  they  know  how  often  you  make  decisions  without  telling 
the  people  those  decisions  are  going  to  affect,  at  least  not  until  it's  too  latf 
them  to  object  or  do  anything  about  it.  The  only  antidote  for  that  sor 
baloney  is  to  be  totally  up-front  about  what  you're  going  to  do  and  then 
the  consequences.  Since  Jupiter  in  your  7th  house  indicates  major  good 
in  business  and  personal  relationships,  you'd  do  well  to  start  off  on  the  i 
foot  and  give  truth  a  chance,  even  on  the  first  date. 


ice  Charles  SCORPIO        OCT.    24-NOV 

'  The  wisest  tack  you  can  take  now  is  to  accept  the  period  you're  g 
through  as  just  another  of  the  thousand  and  one  "healing  moments"  ( 
tortures)  that  Scorpios  undergo  over  the  years.  This  time  it's  the  money  tl 
Consider  it  an  education,  albeit  an  expensive  one,  in  every  conceivable  as 
of  marketing,  finance,  and  bookkeeping.  Besides,  no  matter  what  is  brev 
in  your  2nd  house,  as  long  as  the  ruler  is  going  direct  in  your  6th  you're 
to  be  healthy,  creative,  and  productive.  And  in  the  end  you  don't  really 
about  anything  else  anyway. 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.2I  William  F.  Buclcley  Jr. 

The  most  important  thing  for  you  to  know  right  now  is  that  Chiron 
and  Pluto  are  in  Sagittarius— and  that  is  no  joke.  If  it  were  possible  to  X 
a  person's  soul,  anyone  could  see  that  you  have  recently  sustained  a  d 
emotional  wound.  As  bravely  as  you  try  to  put  on  a  good-natured,  noth 
gets-to-me  face,  you  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  you  have  been  dealt  a  se 
blow  and  are  smarting  from  the  bruise.  Don't  forget  love,  though.  Jupiter': 
rect  motion  will  keep  love  in  your  heart  no  matter  what  else  is  going  on. 
when  they  come  to  take  you  away,  just  keep  laughing. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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dx,  15  mg.  "tar",  1.1  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method, 
ctual  tar  and  nicotine  deliveries  will  vary  based  on  how  you  hold  and 
noke  your  cigarette.  For  more  information,  contact  www.bwtarnic.com 


AN  AMERICAN  ORIGIN 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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David  Spade 

From  his  vitriolic  "Hollywood  Minute" 

segments  on  Saturday  Night  Live  to 

his  current  incarnation  as  the  embittered 

office  manager  on  NBC's  hit  Just  Shoot 

Me,  David  Spade  has  distinguished 

himself  as  the  boyish  wonder  of 

glib  sarcasm.  This  month,  as  he  launches 

Sammy,  his  new  animated  show  based 

loosely  on  his  own  life,  Spade  pauses  here 

to  demonstrate  his  sensitive  side 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Anyone  who's  content  with  his  or  her  life. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Impatience. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Patience. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  skateboard  made  out  of  solid  gold. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I'm  actually  trying  to  be  O.K.  with  the 
whole  thing.  There's  not  that  much  I  can 
do  about  it. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"The  thing  about  me  that's  neat  ..."  and 
"Are  you  a  famous  TV  star?  Oh,  that's 
me.  Hi,  I'm  Dave  ..." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  wouldn't  know  where  to  start.  It  would 
probably  begin  when  I  put  my  hand  on 
the  stove  when  I  was  three.  It  snowballed 
from  there. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  mom.  I  would  have  fallen  apart  long  ag 
without  her. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  first  time  I  got  some  boob,  when  I 
was  in  seventh  grade.  And  that  was  my  last 
roofie-less  score. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  miser/ 

Being  only  halfway  through  a  questionnaire. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  be  able  to  sing.  That  would  help  squash  al 
the  gay  rumors  ...  or  would  it. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Blank. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be? 

A  leaf  blower. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

I  actually  would  pick  leaf  blower. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  lucky  stripper. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

The  hope  that  I  will  eventually  have  sex  with  them 
female  ones. 


the 


What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Black,  smoky  shit  blowing  out  of  tailpipes  in  my  face  while 
I'm  driving.  That  kicks  off  the  first  step  of  my  daily  road  rag< 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

How  would  I  like  to  die?  I  don't  know— there  are  so  many  fir 
ways  that  come  to  mind. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"JESUS  IS  COMING  (look  busy)." 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


te  Look  oh  he  New 


If  you  look  closely  at  the  magazine  this 
month,  you'll  notice  that  it  looks  a  bit  dif- 
ferent, Not  big  different,  but  different  in 
that  Did  you  do  something  with  your 
hair.'  kind  of  different.  What  we  have 
bere  is  the  third  stage  of  a  very  subtle,  four- 
step  redesign  of  Vanity  Fair  that  began  more 
than  three  years  ago  and  will  be  completed 
next  month. 

I'm  not  a  big  believer  in  wholesale  make- 
overs o\'  magazines.  1  think  a  magazine  should 
evolve  little  by  little  each  month,  both  visually 
and  editorially,  so  that  from  one  year  to  the 
next  it's  still  the  same  publication  but  some- 
how, well,  different. 

Three  years  ago  V.F.  design  director  David 
Harris  and  art  director  Gregory  Mastrianni  and  I  began  work  on 
a  new  sans-serif  typeface  based  on  one  I  had  been  infatuated  with 
for  years.  Known  as  Johnston  Underground,  it  was  copied  a  lot  in 
advertising  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  was 
a  signature  typeface  for  the  London  subway  system.  It  was  a  ven- 
erable classic,  but  in  its  simplicity  it  was  also  inherently  modern. 
(A  quick  primer  on  typefaces  for  the  uninitiated:  A  serif  face  is 
one  with,  for  the  lack  of  better  words,  decorative  endings.  A  sans- 
serif  face  is  one  without  the  luxury  options.  The  word  "design," 


in  a  sent  lace,  looks  like  this:  design.  In 
sans-serif  face,  it  looks  like  this:  design.) 

We  pulled  together  various  versions  of  th 
old  type  and  then  had  it  redrawn  by  lyp 
designer  James  Monlalbano.  The  new  ite 
ation  was  named  VF  Sans.  After  montl 
spent  tweaking  the  typeface,  we  first  use 
it  on  the  cover  of  the  April  1997  issut 
Then,  on  last  November's  Jim  Carrey  co' 
er,  we  began  using  a  variation  called  V 
Sans  Condensed,  which  is  an  elongate 
version  of  VF  Sans.  This  month  we  ha\ 
integrated  VF  Sans  and  VF  Sans  Coi 
densed  into  the  columns  and— is  this  ju, 
too,  too  boring  for  words?— the  masthead 
table  of  contents,  and  so  forth. 
Next  month,  we  will  introduce  a  redesign  of  "Vanities"  and 
new  section,  "Fanfair,"  which  will  incorporate  a  typeface  unlii 
any  being  used  in  this  country  right  now.  We  are  calling  it  V 
Script.  This  one  has  taken  us  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  g< 
right.  If  we  manage  to  execute  this  redesign  properly,  a  read< 
who  hasn't  read  this  page— the  majority  of  you,  if  studies  are  ar 
indication— will  sense  a  change  in  the  overall  look  of  the  mag 
zine.  And  with  luck  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Better 
that  Did  you  lose  weight'.'  sort  of  way.         -GRAYDON  CARTE| 
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James  Fox  spent  the  past 

nine  years  working  on  Five  Sisters, 

a  biography  of  his  maternal 

grandmother,  Phyllis  Langhorne, 

and  the  four  other  Langhorne 

daughters  (the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Nancy  Astor,  the  first  woman  to  win 

a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament).  "I  had  the  luck  of  finding  this  huge  cache 

of  letters,"  says  the  London-based  writer.  "It  was  an  exceptional  correspondence 

which  covered  at  least  50  years.  That's  what  brought  the  characters  and 

the  time— particularly  the  time— to  life."  An  excerpt  of  the  book,  due  out  next 

month  from  Simon  &  Schuster,  begins  on  page  148.  Fox  is  also  the  author  of 

Wliite  Mischief,  about  the  1941  murder  of  Lord  Erroll  in  Kenya,  which  was 

turned  into  the  1987  film  starring  John  Hurt  and  Greta  Scacchi. 


"In  those  days  flirting  didn't  mean 

going  to  bed,"  says  Brooke  Astor, 

the  grande  dame  of  New  York  society, 

whose  article  on  the  ancient  art 

begins  on  page  126.  "You  gave  them 

a  look,  you  laughed,  you  had  one 

joke  between  you,  and  after  that  you 

got  on."  After  her  first  marriage 

ended  unhappily,  Mrs.  Astor,  then  a 

young  single  mother,  became  a  member 

of  New  York's  Algonquin  set.  When 

her  second  husband,  Buddie  Marshall, 

died  of  a  heart  attack,  she  thought 

she'd  never  marry  again.  A  year  later,  the 

arbiter  of  social  grace  was  married 

for  a  third  and  final  time,  to  Captain 

Vincent  Astor.  When  asked  how 

she  initiated  her  flirtation  with  him, 

Mrs.  Astor,  at  97,  replies,  "I  didn't, 

darling.  He  sought  me  out." 

CONTINUED    ON    I'Ad  1      I  S 
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With  your  help,  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  will  soon  open  its 
doors.  You'll  not  only  see 
the  world's  most  extensive 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts, 
but  you'll  dance,  eat,  sing 
and  speak  with  tribal 
members  from  Alaska  to 
Argentina.  And  learn  how 
our  lives  are  still  influenced 
by  their  ideas. 

Call  to  become  a  museum 
member  today.  This  is  one 
home  that  just  might  be 
more  American  than 
the  White  House. 


National  Museum  of  the 

American  Indian  «> 
Smithsonian  Institution 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

(8001242-NMAI 
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(  Ontributing  editor  Robert  Sam 

Anson  h;is  been  Covering  1  lie  music 

business  off  and  on  since  1976, 

"Its  characters  are  larger  than  life,"  says 

Anson,  who  has  profiled  Sony  music 

chief  Tommy  Mollola  and  rapper  Tupac 

Shakur  Ibr  I  '.F.  To  fully  understand  the 

dispute  between  legendary  music 

executive  Give  Davis  and  his  corporate 

bosses,  Anson  interviewed  more  than 

100  people.  "Clive  is  the  last  of  the 

Mohicans    one  of  the  giants  who  built 

the  industry,"  he  says  of  the  66-year-old 

Arista  Records  founder.  "He  loves 

what  he's  doing  as  much  today 

as  the  day  he  started.  I  hope  when 

I'm  his  age  I  can  say  the  same 

thing  about  journalism." 


New  York  Times  photography  critic 

Vicki  Goldberg,  who  recently 

co-authored  American  Photography: 

A  Century  of  Images  (Chronicle)  and 

served  as  a  senior  consultant  for  the 

PBS  special  of  the  same  name,  considers 

Walker  Evans  the  towering  figure  of  the 

era.  "He  influenced  a  huge  highway 

of  photography  in  America  and  continues 

to  resonate,"  she  says  of  Evans,  whose 

life  and  work  she  explores  in  this  issue. 

"I  went  to  a  show  of  somebody  working 

in  1999  and  I  thought,  Oh,  my 

goodness,  he's  doing  Walker  Evans. 

In  color.  He  was,  and  I'm  not  even 

sure  if  he  was  conscious  of  it." 


When  contributing  editor 
Judy  Bachrach  began  reporting 
on  the  recent  scandal  that 
ended  novelist  Jeffrey  Archer's 
bid  to  become  mayor  of  London 
she  expected  that  Archer's  friend 
and  political  backers  would  be 
reluctant  to  talk.  "Jeffrey  has 
amassed  a  huge  amount  of 
money  and  success  and  friends," 
Bachrach  explains.  Instead,  she 
discovered  that  they  were  more 
than  willing.  "This  is  the  momen 
when  they're  turning  on  him. 
But  they're  not  necessarily  turning 
on  him  because  they're  noble, 
fabulous  individuals  who  want 
to  see  justice  done;  they're 
turning  on  him  because  it  is 
now  chic  to  turn  on  him." 


(ON  TIN  II  I   1)    ON     PAG  I      51 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


EACH  A  PROMISE.  Etoilc  diamond  engagement  rings  and 
wedding  bands  in  platinum  and  eighteen  karat  gold.  From  $1,150  to  $36,000. 

For  store  locations  or  inquiries  call  800.526.06  t9 
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chill  a  cocktail  glass 


add  ice  &  mix: 


;  1  oz.  Hennessy 

|  1  oz.  white  creme  de  cacao 

\  1  oz.  cream 


shake  &  strain 


sprinkle  with  nutmeg 


savor  the  complexity  of 
the  Hennessy  Alexander 
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Gregory  Mastrianni  compares  his 

role  as  \(iniiy  lair  ail  director  to  Ihal  ol  a 

museum  curator,  where  "the  pages  ol  the 

magazine  are  the  walls  of  the  gallery." 

The  job  is  both  exhausting  and  inspiring. 

"Each  month  we  work  with  the  world's 

legendary  photographers  and  sift  through 

hundreds  of  historical  images,"  explains 

Mastrianni,  who's  been  with  V.F  for 

seven  years.  "We  choose  the  images  with 

the  most  appropriate  content  and 

penetrating  beauty  and  try  to  be  true  to 

that  intent  when  laying  out  the  magazine." 

To  Mastrianni,  there's  nothing  like  the 

satisfaction  of  closing  an  issue.  "When 

those  first  issues  come  back  from  the 

press  and  the  art  department  smells  of  ink 

on  paper— it  just  smells  like  victory." 


Special  correspondent  Bryan  Burrough, 

who  sold  three  of  his  Vanity  Fair  articles  to 
Hollywood  producers  in  1999  alone,  considers 
his  most  recent  piece  the  journalistic  equivalent 
of  a  "small,  dark  art  film."  His  story,  which 
begins  on  page  70,  investigates  the  disappearance 
of  three  young  women  near  Perpignan,  France, 
and  how  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  two 
of  them  led  to  a  theory  that  the  killer  had  been 
inspired  by  Salvador  Dali's  paintings.  Burrough 
himself  was  skeptical  of  the  Dali  theory  until 
visiting  the  Dali  museum  in  Figueres,  Spain. 
"I  realized  that  it  was  not  so  ridiculous  after  all, 
and  that  in  fact  his  works,  or  the  works 
of  any  artist  that  specializes  in  twisted  images, 
could  have  an  effect  on  a  fragile  mind." 


Contributing  editor  Peter  Biskind  has  profiled 
his  share  of  Hollywood  stars,  but  this  month's  story 
on  Warren  Beatty  and  Annette  Bening  is  his  first 
examination  of  a  celebrity  marriage.  "It's  more 
interesting  because  it's  more  complex,"  says  Biskind. 
"You  have  them  relating  to  you  as  a  journalist  but 
also  to  each  other,  and  you  get  more  interaction." 
Biskind  has  always  considered  Beatty  "one  of 
the  most  fascinating  people  in  Hollywood."  And 
Bening?  "I've  never  seen  her  in  a  bad  performance- 
even  if  the  film  wasn't  so  great."  Biskind  is  now 
writing  his  fourth  book,  about  the 
independent-film  scene  of  the  1990s. 


Richard  Rushfield  and  Adam  Leff, 

the  trend-spotting  duo  behind  V.F.'s  Intelligence 

Report  charts  (their  latest  appears  on  page  112), 

have  turned  their  specialty  into  a  cottage  industry. 

"We  are  co-founders  of  the  Chart  Journalists 

Trade  Union,"  says  Rushfield,  "and  are  currently 

lobbying  for  a  new  Pulitzer  category." 

In  addition  to  the  union,  whose  membership 

now  stands  at  two,  Leff  and  Rushfield 

are  co-founders  of  Agent  X,  a  trend  consulting 

firm  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
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DARKNESS  VISIBLE 

Life  photographer 

Larry  Burrows,  who  died  in  a 

1971  helicopter  crash 


COURAGE  UNDER  FIRE 


fy  %J      '  i      I  WANTED  TO  SALUTE  Vanity  Fair  for 
'      Mt&s        publishing  Richard  Pyle's  piece  "Saigon 

[sf'/^tWs'        Quartet"  [December].  As  the  commander 
of  an  army  helicopter  unit  and  someone 
who  flew  extensively  into  and  out  of 
Laos  in  support  of  the  operation  called 
Lam  Son  719,  I  saw  firsthand  the 
outstanding  courage  and  tenacity  that 
several  hundred  American  helicopter 
y      pilots  and  crewmen  exhibited  every  day 
over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Only  a 

**3>  •    pyp      handful  of  journalists  and  photographers 
made  it  into  the  hazardous  battle 
area  and  came  back  alive.  They 
operated  under  extraordinarily  risky 
conditions  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  and  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
their  professions.  We  who  live  on  will 
never  forget  such  heroic  individuals,  nor 
their  sacrifice.  Without  such  men,  our 
stories  would  not  be  told.  Thank  you  for 
publishing  such  a  fine  tribute  to  them 
and  for  sharing  this  great  human  story. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 
ROBERT  L.  CLEWELL,  RETIRED 
Lisbon,  Ohio 


STOLEN  HEARTS,  STOLEN  LINES 

A  salute  for  the  heroes  of  Vietnam;  readers  spot  plagiarism; 
the  new  rich  get  a  thank-you;  Meg  Ryan's  mother  would  like  a  word 

with  us;  bravo,  Sopranos 


t  seems  that  Miranda  (or  Ariana  or 
Whitney)  managed  to  con  not  only 
the  rich  and  powerful  male  elite 
of  the  1980s  but  also  your  writer 
Bryan  Burrough  ["The  Miranda 
Obsession,"  December],  Burrough 
writes  that  what  the  men  who  obsessed 
about  Miranda  "remember  most  was 
her  eloquence."  To  prove  the  point,  he 
quotes  a  letter  she  wrote  to  record  ex- 
ecutive Richard  Perry  after  he  uncere- 
moniously dumped  her  for  not  being 
the  beautiful  model  he  had  imagined 
her  to  be:  "On  a  good  day,  I  feel  like  a 
shipwrecked  person  spotting  the  sight 
of  some  nearing  shore:  a  taste  in  the 
wind,  a  softness  in  the  light,  a  sudden 
passage  of  words." 

Miranda  borrowed  not  only  the  image 
of  the  tall,  blonde  model  but  also  her 


eloquence— stole  it,  really,  from  the  final 
page  of  Scott  Spencer's  1980  best-selling 
novel,  Endless  Love. 

Although  many  men  believed  in  her, 
nothing  about  Miranda,  not  even  her 
heartache,  was  real. 

DANA  REINHARDT 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

I  AM  STILL  BEWILDERED  as  to  how 
"Miranda"  got  the  phone  numbers  of 
all  those  high-profile,  private  people.  It 
seems  that  this  woman  missed  her  call- 
ing: a  career  as  a  private  detective.  As 
for  her  eloquence,  it,  like  Miranda,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fraud.  A  line  from  her  let- 
ter to  Richard  Perry— "The  most  impor- 
tant things  lie  too  close  to  where  the 
secret  heart  is  buried"— is  plagiarized 
from  Stephen  King  at  his  most  eloquent. 


It  is  from  the  introduction  to  the  story 
"The  Body,"  which  became  the  film 
Stand  by  Me. 

VINCE  VARIA 
Aurora,  Colorado 

A  FURTHER  NOTE  to  Burrough's  article 
about  the  intriguing  and  tragic  con  artist 
"Miranda":  a  portion  of  her  farewell  note 
to  Mr.  Perry— "You  have  broken  my  win- 
dows and  crashed  through  all  my  doors"— 
should  be  attributed  to  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, from  the  song  "For  You."  Sadly, 
it  seems  that  even  Miranda's  written  words 
were  not  her  own. 

ELLIOTT  CAREW 

Toronto,  Ontario 

RICHARD  PERRY  deserved  every  ounce 
of  pain  he  received  from  his  relationship 
with  Whitney  Walton.  Let's  face  it,  he 
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loves  my  face 


Introducing  Ceramide  Herbal® 

Botanical  Supplement  for  the  Face 

Each  capsule  of  Ceramide  Herbal©  helps 
prevent  the  signs  of  aging  with  twelve  of 
our  purest,  most  potent  natural  ingredients. 
An  herbal  infusion  with  ginkgo  and  echinacea 
helps  strengthen  the  skin's  defenses  against 
environmental  damage,  and  helps  keep  it 
looking  healthy  and  young. 

|  Elizabeth  Arden 

embrace    yourself 


mance 


NEGATIVITY 

GOOD-BYE 


ch  new  DAY! 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


IRGINIA  SLIMS 

iEGULAR  LIGHTS  100'S 


"tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


•<,j  Philip  Morris  Inc.  2000 
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didn't  fall  for  her  because  of  any  "emo- 
tional bond."  He  was  simply  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  nailing  a  hot,  blonde 
college  student,  l  find  it  verj  telling  that 

lie  could  tolerate  her  lies,  her  evasive- 
ness, and  even  her  unfaithfulness  as  long 
as  he  thought  she  was  beautiful,  Hie  mo- 
ment lie  discovered  she  was  overweight 
and  in  her  30s  (God  forbid),  he  coldly 
rejected  her. 

The  whole  bizarre  episode  points  to 
what  I  have  always  suspected.  Playboy 
blondes  are  the  opiate  of  the  masses.  Men 
will  never  cease  to  check  their  brains  at 
the  door  and  fall  numbly  in  line  to  wor- 
ship looks  instead  of  positive  character 
traits.  The  poor  suckers.  They'll  never 
know  what  they're  missing. 

CLAUDETTE  POWELL 
Los  Angeles.  California 

1  LAUGHED  out  loud  when  I  read  "The 
Miranda  Obsession."  Given  all  the  oth- 
er guys  she  had  developed  relationships 
with,  "Miranda"  must  have  been  really 
bored  the  times  she  called  me.  Thank 
you  for  unraveling  the  mystery  behind 
those  weirdly  thrilling  phone  calls  from 
Whitney. 

BEN  TREGOE 
Los  Angeles.  California 


CANDID  CAMERA:  The  alleged  Miranda  Grosvenor  outside  her  home  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  October  7,  1999. 


GREEN  WITH  CHARITY 

I  WAS  DELIGHTED  by  James  Atlas's  sto- 
ry on  the  new  crop  of  insta-millionaires 
["Cashing  Out  Young,"  December].  Ex- 
pecting the  obvious  ode  to  excess  bred 
by  success,  I  found  it  uplifting  to  read 
that  these  do-good  techno-pioneers  have 
thoughtfully  and  voluntarily  chosen  to 
"simplify  and  consume  less"  and  to  give 
back  to  society.  Has  the  Me  Generation 
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become  the  We  Generation?  How  re 
freshing  that  instant  wealth  can  engen- 
der gratitude  instead  of  attitude.  How 
encouraging  and  exciting  it  would  be  il 
my  peers  and  I  could,  by  example,  show 
future  generations  that  nurturing  and  giv 
ing  are  "cool." 

LAURA  CHARELIA> 
West  Toluca  Lake.  Californi; 

I  WAS  EXTREMELY  HEARTENED  b) 
your  articles  contrasting  the  use  anc 
abuse  of  wealth  in  Seattle  and  Newport 
I  was  once  invited  to  a  Newport  part 
but  declined,  as  I  would  not  spend  th 
obligatory  $25,000  on  a  gown  (not  tha 
I  even  had  the  money,  mind  you).  Ho 
encouraging  it  was  to  read  of  the  nev 
millionaires  who  have  chosen  to  spen 
their  fortunes  and  time  on  good  work 
instead  of  sustaining  the  oppressive  clas 
system  of  the  eastern  establishment 
just  shows  what  class  really  is— not  th 
length  of  your  lineage  but  the  conduc 
of  your  life.  Seattle  has  it  and  Newpor 
does  not. 

ELIZABETH  ROEBLIN( 

Weaverville,  North  Carolin 

I'VE  BEEN  READING  Vanity  Fair  since 
moved  to  New  York  from  Ireland,  almos 
six  years  ago. 

Imagine  my  disappointment  when 
came  across  James  Atlas's  patronizin 
comment  about  Ireland  in  "Cashin 
Out  Young."  When  chronicling  the  c; 
reer  of  Betsy  Davis,  he  mentioned  he 
tenure  in  Ireland,  where  she  manage 
"the  'localization'  of  products  (adap 
ing  Windows  to  the  needs  of  publicai 
and  weavers,  presumably)."  Really  nov 
While  I  can  take  a  joke,  1  and  my  fe 
low  expats  have  worked  too  long  an 
hard  to  be  subjected  to  this  backhanc 
ed  stereotyping.  Mr.  Atlas  must  have  pr 
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Imagine  a  tropical  paradise  you  and  your  family  can  call  your  own.  Swim 
with  dolphins,  rays  and  thousands  of  tropical  fish.  No  barriers.  No  crowds. 
No  place  like  it.  New  Discovery  Cove,  opening  summer  2000.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  Orlando,  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  vacation  destinations. 
Come  spend  a  day.  And  be  touched  forever. 

NOW  BY  RESERVATION  ONLY,  1-877-4-DISCOVERY 

Call  to  also  receive  information  and  a  free  <^^ 

official  Orlando  vacation  planning  kit. 


ORlA^DO 


Orlando/Orange  Counly  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau,  Inc 


Discovery  Cove 

discoverycove.com 
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sumed  thai  we  would  be  too  busy 
drinking  and  weaving  to  care. 

SUZANNE  CUNNINGHAM 
New  York  New  Vbrk 


YOU  DON'T  WRITE, 
YOU  DON'T  CALL 

I'M  MEG  RYAN'S  MOTHER  and  I'm 

writing  to  yon  concerning  your  De- 
cember cover  story  on  my  daughter 
by  Michael  Shnayerson  ["Madcap 
with  a  Twist"]. 

I  don't  appreciate  your  writer's 
perpetuating  the  fiction    promoted 
by  my  daughter  and  her  publicity 
machine    that   I  left  my  children 
years  ago  to  become  an  actress  and 
then  "settled"  for  becoming  a  cast- 
ing director.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Your  writer  could 
have  learned  the  truth  if  he  had  only 
bothered  to  ask  me.  (My  telephone  num- 
ber is  listed.) 

I  can  only  surmise  that  your  writer 
didn't  call  me  because  Meg  Ryan  insist- 
ed that  he  not  talk  to  her  mother  as  one 
of  her  conditions  for  granting  Vanity  Fair 
a  cover  story.  I  realize  that  Meg  Ryan 
herself  did  not  comment  about  me  in 


RYAN  IN  PRIVATE 

December  cover  girl  Meg  Ryan, 

photographed  on  September  12,  1999,  in 

Malibu,  California,  by  Mario  Testino. 


the  piece.  She  didn't  have  to.  She  could 
perpetuate  the  myth  of  her  unhappy 
childhood  through  the  assistance  of  your 
pliant  writer. 

SUSAN  JORDAN 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


CREATIVE  THINGS 
HAPPEN 

|     IN   THE     §g 


WINES    from 
FRANCE 


SAY 

WINES    from 
FRANCE 


MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  W 
SPONDS:  Meg  Ryan  refused  to  disam 

)  1 1,  ///hi/  \liijt  II  III  1 1  in  l/inlhi  I  in  ,111 1  It  /  /// 

there  seemed  no  point  in  culling  Ms.  jo 
.limply  to  rehash  what  had  bit  n  publti 
years  ago  about  their  well-known  folk 

out.  My  brief  mention  oj  Ms.  Jordan  wa\ 
a  result,  taken  from  what  seemed  a  w 
established  pi /bin  moid.  However,  she's  n 
wen  a  detail  such  at n  helher  she  lift  her  fa? 
to  become  an  act/jr  or  a  casting  director  she. 
have  been  checked  with  her,  and  I  apoM 

SO,  CAMILLE  PAGLIA  finds  the  pi 

pect  of  Meg  Ryan  portraying  Syl 

Plath  "too  horrible  for  words.  1 

cutesy  role  model  who  set  Amerii 

women  back  20  years  wants  to  p 

a  real  woman  who  helped  us 

ward?"  What  a  staggering  disp 

of  snobbery,  Ms.  Paglia.  Many 

women"  have  read  Sylvia  Plath  and  enjo; 

Meg  Ryan's  movies.  As  far  as  I  know,  n< 

feel  they've  been  set  back  by  either  activ 

LISA  MA 
Richmond,  T 


A  HALL  OF  FAME  YOU 
CAN'T  REFUSE 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Annie  Leibo 
for  her  positively  inspired  glimpse  of  An 
ica's  real  First  Family.  HBO's  TlieSopra 
embodies  the  good  in  television  drat 
That  you  would  choose  to  include  this 
semble  of  actors  and  creative  talent  in  y 
1999  Hall  of  Fame  made  all  of  the  fan 
Sopranoland  proud.  As  a  viewer  who 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  along  from 
one,  I  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
minutes  into  the  premiere  episode  befo 
realized  that  this  show  would  change 
face  of  television  drama  as  we  know  it. 

SUSAN  RUDf 
Schaumburg.  Ill: 
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LEARNING 


FELONC     PROCESS 


TODAY,     I     LEARNED     I     WAS     AT     RISK 
FOR     HEART     DISEASE     AND     STROKE. 


■   ■ 


(nowledge  is  indeed  power.  And  here's  some  powerful  enough  to  save  your  life:  Cardiovascular  diseases 
and  stroke  kill  more  women  each  year  than  any  other  disease  in  America.  I  wasn't  aware  of  that  and 
perhaps  you  weren't  either.  Now  that  we  are,  we  have  a  potent  ally  to  fight  this  killer:  knowledge.  Take 

^      the   time   to   contact  the   American   Heart   Association   on   the    _ _ -_ 
American  Heart firifc    web  at  www.women.americanheart.org  or  at   1-888-MY  HEART.  Artllr) 


Association 

Fighting  Heart  Disease 
and  Stroke 


If 


Women  have  been  the  caregivers  to  every  generation;  it's  time 
every  mother,  daughter  and  sister  took  wellness  to  heart. 


US  Healthcare 


Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  it  proud  to  join  the  AHA  in  the  fight  to  prevent  women's  heart  aiteaie  ana  itrokc. 

l999AeinaU5  Heallhcon 


JAMES   WOLCOTT 


HBO'S  SINGULAR  SENSATION 

1 1  BO  has  an  impressive  record  of  cult  hits  among  the  smart  set, 

hut  The  Sopranos,  its  darkly  comic  series  about  a  modern  Mafia  family, 

is  the  classiest  TV  phenomenon  in  years.  A  sneal^ 

peek  at  the  new  season  underlines  why 

it's  a  show  you  can't  refuse 


n  Hollywood's  gala  youth,  when  black- 
and-white  films  had  the  gleam  of  pi- 
ano keys  and  no  man  or  woman  was  safe 
from  the  jaws  of  Joan  Crawford,  movie 
studios  boasted  distinct  styles  and  identi- 
ties. Decades  before  "branding"  became  a 
buzzword,  studio  chiefs  recognized  the 
importance  of  differentiation,  carving  out 
niches  that  evolved  into  house  specials. 
An  MGM  musical,  a  Warner  Bros,  crime 
saga,  a  Paramount  comedy,  a  Universal 
horror  film— each  make  and  model  had 
its  own  familiar  faces,  wardrobe  touches, 
editing  rhythms,  and,  if  you'll  pardon  the 
French,  mise  en  scene.  (Manny  Farber, 
writing  about  the  director  Raoul  Walsh, 


noted  the  peculiar  oppression  of  "the  all- 
purpose  Warners  backlot"  with  its  "myste- 
rious, all-white,  slanted  abutments,  which 
could  be  a  brewery,  Nazi  munitions  facto- 
ry, chemical  plant,  or  penitentiary  wall.") 
With  the  demise  of  the  studio  system,  Hol- 
lywood back  lots  changed  from  dream  fac- 
tories into  expensive  launchpads,  each  pay- 
load  having  its  own  roster  of  egos  and 
agendas.  No  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  contract  players,  the  personal 
stamp  of  a  mogul's  meaty  thumbprint,  or 
the  guild  stagecraft  that  gave  genre  films 
their  organic  form  (who  makes  musicals 
anymore?  who  would  know  how?),  movie 
studios  have  lost  their  identity;  they  now 


stand  for  nothing  except  their  sharehold- 
ers' interests.  The  closest  echo  of  the  Hol- 
lywood studio  of  old  is  cable's  Home  Box 
Office  (HBO),  which  has  fashioned  a  var- 
ied persona,  and  a  full  menu  to  match.  It's 
its  own  multiplex. 

HBO's  variety  pack  consists  of  prestige 
original  productions  such  as  RKO  281,  A 
Bright  Shining  Lie,  and  Witness  Protection; 
comedies  with  attitude,  ranging  from  the 
mouthy  talk  shows  hosted  by  Chris  Rock 
and  Dennis  Miller  to  Robert  Schimmel's 
rauncharama  stand-up  routine  and  Larry 
David's  pseudo-documentary  "comeback" 
quest;  risque  slapstick  farces  such  as  Dream 
On  (a  Walter  Mitty-ish  fantasy  which 
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Escape  in  a  200-horsepower*  Camry  Solara.  But  do  it  soon 
Unused  vocotion  doys  connot  be  corried  over  into  your  next  lifetime. 


©W9  Toyota  Motor  So,es,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  BucWe  Up'  Do  it  for  those  *ho  love  you.  www.toyota.com . ,.«,.  G0.royOT, 


live  a  little, 
every  day 


A  «  W,th  avaJtable  V6, 198  hp  m  veh.cles  eqmpped  w.th  Calrforoa  em.ss, 
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found  Hi  i. in  Benbcn  pogo-ing  with 
.1  different  sel  ol  bouncing  boobs 
each  week)  and  the  popular  Sex 
and  the  City,  about  foui  swinging 
bachelorettes  with  easy-drop  panties 
(this  season  even  the  slum's  "good 
girl,"  Kristin  Davis's  Charlotte, 
went  sluiso)  who  mimic  a  bubblj 
manner  as  they  trade  quips  about 
what  cads  men  be;  voyeurvision 
series  such  as  Taxicdb  Confessions 
and  Real  Sex,  those  anthropologi- 
cal video  studies  of  perverts  (and  1 


Unlike  the  broadcast  networks, 
HBO  has  to  please  only  its  upscale 
subscribers. 


mean  that  in  a  caring, 
nonjudgmental  way); 
showbiz  satires  such  as 
Robert  Wuhl's  Arli$$, 
Tracey  Ullman's  Tracey 
Takes  On  ...  ,  and  The 
Larry  Sanders  Show, 
starring  Garry  Shan- 
dling,  who  raised  Let- 
termanesque  queasiness  to  an  existential 
pucker  as  he  anxiously  ventured  down  the 
corridor,  hoping  in  vain  to  avoid  human 
contact;  and  serial  dramas  such  as  the 
prison  opus  Oz  and  The  Sopranos.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Michael  Fuchs  and  his 
successor,  Jeff  Bewkes,  HBO  has  created 
a  pungent  hybrid  of  movies  and  television. 
Unlike  the  broadcast  networks,  which  rely 
on  advertising  and  are  obsessed  with  de- 
mographics (how  do  we  entice  the  kid- 
dies?), HBO  has  to  please  only  its  upscale 
subscribers.  The  prime  directive  of  HBO 
programming  seems  to  be  to  use  this  li- 
cense to  go  farther  out  and/or  deeper  in 
than  the  competition— to  knock  down  the 
safety  rails  of  what's  expected  and  per- 
missible. (Other  pay-cable  outfits,  such 
as  Showtime,  are  playing  catch-up,  but 
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the  latter's  original  series— 
Rude  Awakening,  starring 
Sherilyn  Fenn  as  a  recover- 
ing alcoholic,  and  Beggars 
and  Choosers,  a  toothless 
Larry  Sanders  copycat— suf- 
fer from  a  lazy  reliance  on 
four-letter  words  and  ram- 
pant name-dropping.) 


0 


ver  the  years  HBO  has 
had  its  cult  hits  among 
the  smart  set.  Before 
Tlie  Larry  Sanders  Show  there 
was  Robert  Altman  and  Gar- 
ry Trudeau's  Tanner  '88,  which  jumbled 
real  politicians  with  actors  pretending  to 
be  politicians,  turning  the  1988  presiden- 
tial campaign  into  the  first  postmodern 
election  (and  used  mirror  and  prismatic  re- 
flections to  convey  the  fracturing  of  reality 
in  the  media  age— imagine,  an  aesthetic 
device!  on  TV!).  But  the  network  has  nev- 
er had  a  sensation  to  compare  with  Tire 
Sopranos.  Debuting  in  1999  and  twice  re- 
peated, the  show's  initial  13-episode  run  in- 
grained itself  so  quickly  and  forcefully  on 
the  public  imagination  that  it  seems  to 
have  filled  a  dormant  slot  we  didn't  know 
existed,  much  as  The  X-Files  did.  It  came 
looming  out  of  the  collective  unconscious 
and  took  possession  of  the  living  room. 
Created  by  David  Chase,  who  wrote  and 
directed  the  show's  premiere  (and  whose 


fine  credits   The  Rockford  Files,  Northern 

Exposure    gave  little  inkling  of  the  weird 
corners  he  was  preparing  to  turn),  Tlie 
Sopranos  is  set  in  New  Jersey  suburbs  ly- 
ing beyond  the  gralliti  reach  ol'  urban  mi. 
The  show's  depiction  of  the  suburbs  is 
refreshingly  snob-free.  It  doesn't  stigma- 
tize suburbia  as  an  isolated  panel  of  Nor- 
man Rockwell  Americana  slowly  being 
eaten  away  by  the  acid 
drip  of  bourgeois  alien- 
ation (as  films  such  as 
Tlie  lee  Storm  and  Happi- 
ness did)  but  portrays  it 
as  an  oasis  requiring  con- 
stant upkeep.  Some  of 
the  show's  best  scenes 
are  conscientiously  ob- 
served suburban  rites  and 
activities— high-school 
pageants,  backyard  bar- 
becues, soccer  practice— where  the  surface 
normalcy  offers  the  false  reassurance  that 
the  center  still  holds.  It's  as  if  the  show's 
sleaze  factor  was  told  to  wait  in  the  car. 

Suffering  from  depression  and  a  midlife 
crisis  that  has  him  lumbering  through  the 
house  in  a  bathrobe  as  if  bitten  by  a  tsetse 
fly,  Tony  Soprano  (James  Gandolfini)  is  a 
mobster— sorry,  waste-management  consul- 
tant—whose upward  mobility  has  under- 
mined his  primate  status.  He  can't  bust 
thick  skulls  with  the  same  stone-cold  brio 
anymore.  He  has  bad  dreams,  panic  at- 
tacks, fainting  spells.  The  sight  of  a  family 
of  ducks  stopping  at  his  swimming  pool 
during  migration  fills  him  with  the  inex- 
plicable melancholy  of  a  John  Cheever 
character  attending  to  dusk.  Although  it 
violates  every  unwritten  rule  of  being  a 
made  man,  he  visits  a  psychiatrist  (Lor- 
raine Bracco)  to  confide  his  mortality  fears 
and  bemoan  the  fact  that  every  moocher 
in  the  tri-state  area  is  on  his  case.  His  wife, 
Carmela  (Edie  Falco),  is  wise  to  his  an- 
tics with  whores.  His  own  kids  spout  off 
at  him:  "So  what,  no  fuckin'  ziti  now?" 
His  mother,  Livia  (Nancy  Marchand),  con- 
signed to  a  rest  home,  wants  him  dead. 
Ditto  his  Uncle  Junior  (Dominic  Chia- 
nese),  a  baldy  who  resembles  an  angry  tor- 
toise and  whose  lips  are  always  pursed 
with  distaste.  Put  on  Prozac,  Tony  sleep- 
walks through  the  day  behind  drawn  cur- 
tains, his  vulnerable  condition  making  him 
an  even  juicier  target  for  his  enemies.  In 
the  American  prosperity  of  the  90s,  indi- 
cates The  Sopranos,  even  our  gangsters 
have  gone  soft.  (John  Gotti,  languishing  in 
solitary,  is  the  last  hard  man.) 

With  its  genuflections  to  Martin  Scor- 
sese's GoodFellas  and  Francis  Ford 
Coppola's  Godfather  films.  The  So- 
pranos extends  the  tale  of  Italian-American 
crime  from  the  immigrant  storefronts  and 
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private  dubs  of  Little  Italy  to  the  latte 
bars  of  suburban  malls,  hauling  a  mythi- 
cal storage  unit  filled  with  old  Jerrj  Vale 
records,  black-velvel  paintings,  and  shrines 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Critic  Pauline  Kael,  a 

tan  of  the  show,  cites  Prizzi's  Honor  as  an- 
other source  for  Us  comic  mayhem.  The 
show  /'//<•  Sopranos  most  reminds  me 
of  is  Wiseguy,  a  CBS  series  created  by 
the  prolific  Stephen  J.  C'annell  (The  A- 
I'cam,  etc.),  starring  Ken  Wall  I  as  under- 
cover agent  Vinnie  Terranova,  playing 
dumb  under  a  handsome-caveman  brow. 
Broadcast  from  1987  through  1990,  Wise- 
guy  broke  with  the  standard  format  of 
self-contained  episodes  and  pioneered  the 
development  of  the  extend- 
ed story  arc;  each  under- 
cover assignment  was  a  sep- 
arate odyssey  an  initiation 
into  a  David  Mamet-ish 
squad  room  of  shifting  loy- 
alties, opaque  motives,  and 
coded  language.  Not  com- 
pelled to  cut  to  commer- 
cial at  the  end  of  every 
dramatic  beat,  as  Wiseguy 
was,  The  Sopranos  has  an 
even  deeper,  murkier  flu- 


ff 


idity;  its  paranoia  is  a  richer  brew. 
Another  correspondence  between 
the  two  series  is  the  latitude  accord- 
ed the  actors.  Few  network  series 
let  actors  wig  out  more  than  Wiseguy 
did.  The  late  Ray  Sharkey  did  his 
greatest  work  there  as  a  hepcat  hood; 
the  series  introduced  audiences  to 
Kevin  Spacey,  riffing  brilliantly  as  a 
deranged  visionary  named  Mel  Profitt 
whose  "reality-distortion  field"  rivaled 
Steve  Jobs's;  and  Jerry  Lewis,  a  man  in 
full,  bore  the  crumbling-pillar  resignation 
of  an  Arthur  Miller  hero  in  his  role  as  a 
besieged  merchant  in  the  Garment  Dis- 
trict. More  of  an  ensemble  show,  The  So- 
pranos is  equally  actor-centric.  Had  it 
been  sold  as  a  network  series,  James  Gan- 
dolfini  probably  never  would  have  been 
picked  for  the  lead;  he's  too  beefy  and 
lacks  sufficient  follicles.  Here,  he  has  am- 
ple room  to  treat  his  body  like  a  comfort- 
able chair  when  he  is  in  repose  and  mobi- 
lize into  a  butterball  of  vengeance  when 


the  situation  demands,  On  a  network  se- 
ries the  supporting  cast  would  have  been 
gift-selected  from  the  latest  crop  of 
scrubbed  laces  vying  to  be  the  next  Daw- 
son or  Felicity.  The  Sopranos  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  hire  actors  who  look  as  if  they  fell 
out  of  the  back  of  a  van.  From  top  to 
bottom,  the  lineup  card  of  The  Sopranos 
crackles  with  the  creative  friction  of  ac- 
tors fledglings  and  experienced  pros 
alike  being  allowed  to  angle  their  charac- 
ters against  the  usual  norm  and  not  be 
confined  to  excreting  a  single,  pellet-size 
point  per  scene. 

The  women  especially.  Aside  from  An- 
jelica  Huston  in  Prizzi's  Honor,  who  could 
.  leg-wrestle  an  alligator  if 
I  it  came  to  that,  women  in 
t  Mob  movies  tend  to  be 
\  either  nightclub  bimbos 
I    decked  out  in  acrylic  hair 


MOB  MADAMS 

From  top:  Michelle  Pfeiffer 
as  Angela  de  Marco  in 
Married  to  the  Mob,  Anjelica 
Huston  as  Maerose  Prizzi  in 
Prizzi's  Honor,  and  Edie  Falco 
as  Carmeia  Soprano  in 
The  Sopranos. 


The  sexual  parity  in  the  acting  and 
dialogue  helps  widen  The  Sopranos 
beyond  the  "guy"  ghetto. 


best  as  Mrs.  Pynchon,  the  Katharine 
Graham  like  class-act  newspaper  owner  on 
I. on  Grant,  can  only  marvel  at  her  trans- 
formation into  a  crone  cawing  at  everyone 
around  her  in  a  voice  that's  the  aural 
equivalent  of  lead  paint.  Her  entire  exis- 
tence is  a  bitter  reprimand  and  a  rehearsal 
for  martyrdom.  (One  of  the  comic  high- 
lights of  the  first  season  was  the  smile  on 
Tony's  face  as  he  swiped  a  pillow  on  the 
way  to  her  hospital  bed,  savoring  the 
prospect  of  smothering  her.)  If  Livia  is  a 
fairy-tale  evil  godmother,  Edie  Falco's 
Carmeia  appears  to  embody  the  reality 
principle;  her  self-validation  seems  shat- 
terproof. When  Michelle  Pfeiffer  played  a 
Mafia  wife  in  Married  to  the  Mob,  she  was 
feisty  and  enjoyable  but  engaged  in  an  ob- 
vious impersonation— she  got  points  from 
the  critics  for  shedding  her  blondness  and 
tawking  like  dis.  Falco's  performance  is 
completely  unfabricated.  Her  Carmeia  is 
all  there,  hip-propelled  as  she  makes  her 
daily  rounds,  her  preening  gestures  reveal- 
ing a  host  of  small  prides  and  her  eyes 
utterly  unfooled  by  the  lies  Tony  tells  as 
he  clomps  upstairs  to  hibernate.  ("What 
am  I,  an  idiot?")  Perhaps  the  sharpest  ex- 
change on  television  last  season  was  the 
one  in  which  Carmeia  told  off  Father  Phil 
(Paul  Schulze),  a  New 
Agey  priest  who  had 
been  flirting  with  her 
and  partaking  of  her 
baked  goods,  the  little 
coquette.  She  set  him 
straight  with  such  ten- 
der finality  and  analyti- 


and  Christmas-tree-ornament  jewelry— Rat 
Pack  chicklets— or  troubled  spouses  mind- 
ing the  fort  as  the  menfolk  are  off  playing 
cards  or  stuffing  former  associates  into 
trunks.  Women  are  seldom  the  activators. 
Taking  a  cue  from  the  BBC  adaptation  of 
/,  Claudius,  where  Sian  Phillips's  Livia 
was  the  evil  matriarch  poisoning  half  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
scorning  her  emperor  grandson  as  a  hope- 
less simpleton,  The  Sopranos  has  its  own 
batch  of  soured  mother's  milk  in  Nancy 
Marchand's  Livia,  the  stroke-victim  droop 
of  her  face  concealing  a  steel-trap  cunning. 
Those  of  us  who  know  Nancy  Marchand 
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cal  acuity  that  it  was 
like  a  ruling  from  a 
higher  court,  delivered  like  rain.  It  was  one 
of  those  rare  moments  on  TV  when  con- 
versational dialogue  did  the  dramatic  work 
usually  accorded  to  rhetorical  grandstand- 
ing. The  sexual  parity  in  the  show's  acting 
and  dialogue  helps  widen  Tfie  Sopranos  be- 
yond the  "guy"  ghetto. 

The  show  is  also  progressive  in  another 
cockeyed  way.  Crime  shows  such  as 
The  Sopranos,  Law  &  Order,  and  NYPD 
Blue  are  the  only  places  where  ethnic  ten- 
sions can  be  vocalized  and  bruited  about 
without  a  lot  of  nervous  throat  clearing 
and  assurances  of  good  faith.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  situations  and  the  collision 
force  of  the  street  mentalities  in  one  an- 
other's faces  cut  down  on  Bill  Moyers 
mind-meld  empathizing.  Although  some 
notables  in  the  Italian  community  have 
complained  about  the  show's  stereotypes 
(their  protests  proved  short-lived  when 
Rudy  Giuliani,  among  others,  rallied  to 
the  show's  defense),  The  Sopranos  spreads 
the  ethnic  slurs  fairly  evenly  ("Yo,  hairnet 
central  . . .  "),  practicing  its  own,  pirate 
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version  of  mulliculluralism    Back a 

stolen  U-Haul  up  to  the  American  Dream, 
///c  Sopranos  says  that  regardless  of  one's 
skin  color,  religious  faith,  or  ethnic  her- 
itage, we  are  subject  to  the  same  itches; 
pious  Jew,  uptight  Wasp,  guilt-ridden 
Catholic,  barrio  brother,  gold-toothed  hip- 
hopper  in  wide-load  pants,  we  are  all  ba- 
sically greedy,  horny  bastards  underneath. 
Our  scoring  opportunities  are  what  allow 
us  to  put  aside  petty  differences  and  divvy 
up  the  booty.  ("Booty"  in  both  senses  of 
the  word:  a  Hasidic  desk  clerk,  being 
bribed  to  look  the  other  way  as  tricks  are 
turned  in  the  hotel  rooms,  receives  his 
payoffs  from  the  lips  of  a  black  hooker.) 
Business  is  business,  just  don't  move  in 
next  door,  capisce?  I  catch  you  on  the 
lawn,  you're  dead. 

The  second  season  of  The  Sopranos, 
which  begins  on  January  16,  inevitably 
gives  rise  to  second  thoughts.  Is  the 
show  really  that  good?  Is  it  truly  an  angst- 
driven  artwork  that  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  Fassbinder's  Berlin  Alexanderplatz  and 
Dennis  Potter's  Tlw  Singing  Detective,  as 
Vincent  Canby  proposed  in  Tlie  New  York 
Times?  Or  is  it  another  example  of  Ameri- 
can autohype,  like  the  Ally  McBeal  craze? 
Even  those  who  side  with  the 
majority  opinion  might  blink 
at  Canby 's  assertion  that  Tlte 
Sopranos  "possesses  a  tragic 
conscience."  That  dark  the 
series  doesn't  go.  It  yets  ofl  ^^BH 
too  much  on  the  stompings 
meted  out  to  those  who  cross  Tony  and  his 
crew  (especially  his  overachiever  nephew, 
played  by  Michael  Imperioli,  a  punk-ass 
junior  Mussolini  who  tattoos  his  heels  into 
his  enemies'  ribs),  and  on  the  dumbo  argu- 
ments these  bruisers  have  when  they're 
wasting  time  together.  Like  Martin  Scor- 
sese with  his  goodfellas,  the  writers  of  Tlie 
Sopranos  can't  hide  a  sneaky  admiration 
for  balls-for-brains  primitives  who  don't 
censor  their  words  or  actions, 
who  have  no  interest  in  con- 
trolling what  Tony's  shrink 
might  label  their  "impulsivi- 
ty."  Sociopaths  who  look  as  if 
they  just  stepped  out  of  the 
barber's  chair,  these  wiseguys 
seize  life  and  squeeze  it  till  it 
pops,  an  experience  denied  us  more  intro- 
spective types  with  our  magazine  subscrip- 
tions. The  only  one  afflicted  with  a  con- 
science and  the  ability  to  think  beyond  his 
next  meal  is  Gandolfini's  Tony,  who  earns 
the  audience's  sympathy  for  having  a  soft, 
chewy  center  and  being,  despite  everything, 
a  family  man— a  dedicated  provider.  Tony 
is  a  monster,  but  a  witty  monster  with 
whom  the  series  makes  it  too  easy  for  us  to 
identify.  The  shrink  sessions,  which  tend  to 


be  the  weakest  links  in  the  show  (Lorraine 
Bracco'8  psychobabble  sounds  memorized, 
like  a  poem  being  recited  at  show-and- 
tell),  contain  elements  of  special  pleading, 
as  if  Tony's  soul-sickness  absolves  him  of 
moral  responsibility  lor  his  actions.  In  real 
life,  hoods  like  him  would  have  zero  con- 
science and  barely  traceable  charm. 


F 


ortunately,  real  life  and  top-rale  enter- 
tainment have  only  a  passing  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  I  can  report 
that  whatever  one's  qualms  about  the 
show's  gangster  chic,  there's  no  sign  of 
quality  drop-off  in  season  two.  After  being 
rolled  into  a  blanket  and  carried  like  a  gi- 
ant Tootsie  Roll  into  an  undisclosed  screen- 
ing room  in  Manhattan,  I  was  able  to  take 
a  hush-hush  peek  at  a  new  episode  to  be 
shown  in  February,  featuring  a  cameo  ap- 
pearance by  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  (teased  in 
the  show  as  "Chairboy  of  the  Board,"  he 
displays  a  winning  comportment  and  au- 
thority). Frank  junior  and  the  director  Paul 
Mazursky  are  among  the  guests  playing 
cards  in  a  high-stakes  showdown  called 
"the  executive  game."  Hosting  and  catering 
it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  Tony,  who 
maintains  his  aplomb  even  when  a  tightly 
wound  Silvio  (Steven  Van  Zandt)  excoriates 

These  wiseguys  seize  life  and 
squeeze  it  till  it  pops. 
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CARD  SYNDICATE 

An  "executive"  poker  game, 
from  The  Sopranos' 
upcoming  second  season. 
From  left,  Frank  Sinatra  Jr., 
Robert  Patrick,  Tony  Sirico, 
and  Steven  Van  Zandt. 


of  the  help  for  be- 
ing a  "cheese  fuck."  El- 
bowing a  place  at  the 
table  is  a  sporting-goods- 
store  owner  played  by 
Robert  Patrick  (Termina- 
tor 2),  a  "Jew  gentleman"  who's  in  over  his 
head  and  an  incident  waiting  to  happen. 
Even  when  he's  in  the  hole  to  Tony  for  seri- 
ous G's,  he  thinks  they  can  go  off  and  have 
a  shvitz  together.  (Tony  is  forced  to  dole  out 
his  own  form  of  physical  therapy.) 

The  marathon  card  game  provides  the 
narrative  hub  around  which  the  story 
line's  continuing  developments  revolve  like 
spokes.  Out  of  his  bathrobe,  Tony  is  still 
in  his  funk.  "I  got  the  world  by  the  balls 


and  I  can't  help  feeling  like  a  fuckin'  los- 
er," he  informs  his  shrink.  The  big  picture 
is  no  better.  We  used  to  be  a  country  of 
strong,  silent  types,  he  laments,  now  we're 
"a  nation  of  pussies."  (When  she  tries  to 
pacify  him  with  some  pearl  of  wisdom 
from  Carlos  Casleneda,  he  snaps,  "Who 
the  fuck  listens  to  prizefighters?")  In  an- 
other scene,  Tony  learns  that  he  has  a 
mentally  slow  uncle  whose  existence  has 
been  hidden  from  him  all  these  years. 
"My  mother  would  argue  about  my  fa- 
ther's feebleminded  brother,  but  I  always 
thought  she  meant  you,"  he  tells  Uncle  Ju- 
nior, who's  under  house  arrest  and  in  no 
mood  for  mirth.  He's  also  dogged  by  his 
wraithlike  mother,  who  wails  at  a  funeral 
service  for  one  of  the  clan.  ("Fuckin  Bette 
Davis  back  there,"  he  mutters.)  At  the  end 
of  the  episode  Tony  and  Carmela  undergo 
an  ordeal  that  even  the  Corleones  didn't 
have  to  endure:  listening  to  daughter  Mead- 
ow (Jaime  Lynn  Sigler)  perform  the  theme 
song  from  Titanic  on  high-school  cabaret 
night.  They  can't  pack  that  kid  off  to  col- 
lege fast  enough. 

Aside  from  the  mild  roughing-up  of 
Robert  Patrick's  bad-credit  character,  the 
violence  in  this  Sopranos  was  minimal, 
which  was  a  relief.  The  psychological  hexes 
being  cast  are  more  intriguing  than  beat- 
ings and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  steak 
knives.  Like  a  magician  plucking  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs from  his  sleeve,  The  Sopranos 
seems  to  have  a  limitless  supply  of  sur- 
prises to  flaunt,  fanning  out  in 
different  directions  and  pacing  it- 
self to  its  own  points  of  emphasis 
rather  than  bowing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  trying  to  top  itself.  When 
you  see  a  movie  like  Bringing  Out 
the  Dead,  you  can  sense  how  de- 
termined Martin  Scorsese  is  to 
dazzle  Hollywood  with  an  adren- 
aline rush  of  money  shots  to  show 
he  can  hold  the  wandering  eye  of 
today's  antsy  audiences.  The  film's 
hyperactivity  reflects  the  EKG  of 
a  genius  director  under  the  gun 
to  prove  himself  all  over  again.  The  non- 
commercial structure  of  HBO  helps  insu- 
late creative  talent  from  the  warp  effects 
of  huge  budgets  and  crushing  career  ex- 
pectations. Just  nominated  for  five  Golden 
Globe  Awards,  Tlie  Sopranos  swims  with 
the  playful  purpose  of  a  group  effort  that 
hasn't  been  script-conferenced  or  focus- 
grouped  to  death.  They're  having  fun  at  a 
profound  level.  What  lifts  HBO  above  the 
competition  is  that  when  it  gets  hold  of 
a  great  property  like  The  Larry  Sanders 
Show  or  77??  Sopranos  it  resists  the  tempta- 
tion to  tinker  (i.e.,  ruin  things).  That's  so 
rare  these  days,  it's  practically  Utopian. 

Now,  if  only  HBO  would  stop  foisting 
Arli$$  on  us  ...  □ 
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DAU'S  DEADLY  SHADOW 

Two  beautiful  young  women — butchered  in  ways  lhal  recall  Salvador  DaTf's  most 

perverse  erotic  art — probably  disappeared  in  Perpignan,  France,  near  a 

square  ijamecybl^b^painter.  A  third  girl  is  still  missing,  and  investigators  have  to  ask: 
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Did  the  Surrealist  master  inspire  a  serial  killer? 


BY  BRYAN  BURROUGH 


f 


In  the  autumn  of  1965,  as  he  did  every 
year  when  the  leaves  began  to  fall 
across  his  beloved  Catalonia,  Salvador 
Dali  packed  his  new  paintings  into  an 
old  Cadillac  and  drove  north  to  the  French 
border.  It  was  the  first  leg  of  his  annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  bright  lights,  welcoming  gal- 
leries, and  sexual  adventures  of  Paris  and 
New  York.  A  half-hour  into  France,  the  61- 
year-old  icon  of  modern  art  reached  the 
scenic  city  of  Perpignan,  where,  as  usual, 
he  stopped  at  the  red-brick  railway  station 
to  send  his  bags  ahead. 

The  low-slung  19th-century  station  had 
long  transfixed  the  egomaniacal  artist,  and 
not  just  because  it  was  the  first  stop  on 
his  trip  where  strangers  would  yell  out  his 
name:  "Dali!  Look,  it's  Dali!"  During  pre- 
vious visits  he  had  been  struck  by  a  se- 
ries of  bizarre  epiphanies  that  could  only 
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be  called  Daliesque.  Stopping  at 
the  station  just  the  year  before,  Dali 
claimed,  he  had  discovered  a  way  to 
paint  in  the  third  dimension,  "by  press- 
ing into  the  surface  of  an  oil  painting 
microscopic  patterns  in  the  form  of 
parabolic  lenses  like  those  of  the  eyes 
of  flies." 

What  this  meant,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  of  Dali's  pronounce- 
ments, was  anyone's  guess.  But  it 
was  after  hailing  a  taxi  to  circle 
the  station  this  fall  day  in  1965 
that  Dali  was  hit  by  his  wildest 
vision  yet.  The  first  inkling,  as  he  re- 
called in  his  autobiography,  Diary  of  a 
Genius,  was  a  stirring  in  his  trousers:  "My 
penis  sprang  to  attention  with  joy  and  ec- 
stasy." Suddenly  he  perceived  a  radiating 
aura  encircling  the  station,  bathing  the 
tracks  and  overhead  cables  in  a  wondrous 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY    JONAS     KARLSSON 


ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT 

The  Perpignan  train  station,  which  Dalf 
determined  was  the  center  of  the  universe 
after  it  caused  his  penis  to  spring 
"to  attention  with  joy  and  ecstasy."  /riser, 
Dali  in  Port  Lligat,  Spain,  1963. 
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light  "Everything    I  >all  lata  recalled  "be 
came  overpoweringlj  evident 

[Tie  Perpignan  station,  Salvadoi  Dali 
realized  at  thai  instant,  was  the  center  of 
the  universe. 

In  Liter  years  Dali  enlarged  upon  Ins 
priapic  vision,  claiming  thai  once,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  ago,  onl)  the  land  be- 
neath the  Perpignan  station  had  held  Eu- 
rope togethet  .in  the  continents  were  lorn 
apart  during  a  geologic  cataclysm;  if  Per- 
pignan hail  not  held.  Dali  loved  to  joke, 
all  Europeans  would  be  living  in  Australia 
with  "kangaroos."  However 
batt}  his  theories,  the  station 
was  to  remain,  until  his  death 
in  1989,  a  recurring  motif  in 
Dali's  work,  much  of  it  sexu- 
ally explicit;  among  the  images 
in  one  painting.  The  Railway 
Station  at  Perpignan,  was  that 
of  a  man  poised  to  sodomize 
a  young  woman.  Sodomy,  nat- 
urally, was  hardly  a  taboo  sub- 
ject in  the  fetishistic  realm  of 
Dali,  who  was  notorious  for  his  images  of 
contorted  and  disfigured  women.  His  1934 
The  Spectre  of  Sex  Appeal,  for  instance, 
displayed  a  naked  female  torso  missing  its 
head  and  a  hand. 

All  this  was  of  interest  primarily  to  art- 
lovers  until  a  warm  spring  evening  in  1998, 
when  the  third  young  woman  in  four  years 
disappeared  near  the  Perpignan  station.  Ac- 
tually it  wasn't  until  the  woman's  naked 
torso  was  found  10  days  later,  her  head  and 
hands  missing,  her  genitals  removed,  and  her 
viscera  placed  in  a  cardboard  box  at  her 
side,  that  anxious  town  fathers  began  ask- 
ing whether  a  psychopathic  killer  obsessed 
with  Dali  was  hunting  their  daughters. 

This  is  a  mystery  about  art  and  insanity, 
crisscrossed  with  detours  into  a  Rus- 
sian prostitution  ring,  mutilation,  drug- 
fueled  raves,  and  the  kind  of  preposterous 
plot  twist  you  see  only  in  Raymond  Chan- 
dler novels.  It  is  the  story  of  three  beauti- 
ful young  women— two  horribly  butchered, 
one  now  missing  for  over  four  years— who 
by  all  rights  should  still  be  sipping  espres- 
so at  student  cafes.  It  is  also  the  story  of  a 
strange  "doctor"  from  South  America— a 
prime  suspect— whose  medical  certificates 
may  not  have  been  validated  in  France, 
and  whom  the  French  press  dubbed  "the 
Latin  Jack  the  Ripper"  until  a  surprising 
corpse  set  him  free.  It  is,  in  short,  the  kind 
of  gruesome,  twisted,  noir  canvas  Dali 
would  have  truly  loved,  and  whether  or 
not  his  works  have  inspired  it— a  matter  of 
some  debate— Dali's  presence  permeates  its 
dark  corners. 

Frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
murders,  the  French  police  reluctantly— 
and  unofficially— confirm  rumors  that  they 


have  been  studying  certain  Dali  paintings 
to  see  whether  they  may  have  inspired  the 
killer  or  killers.  The  attorney  lor  one  of  the 
victims'  families  describes  an  investigation 
in  which  Dali  paintings  have  figured 
prominently.  "Dali,  the  station,  his  paint- 
ings of  the  disfigured  women,  it  all  adds 
up  to  [a  theory],"  says  Mohamed  laoua- 
dan,  a  stylish  36-year-old  lawyer.  "This  is 
a  lead  that  I  know  has  been  taken  very  se- 
riously. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search into  this  by  the  police,  with  analysis 
of  the  structure  of  certain  Dali  paintings. 


This  is  a  mystery  about  art 
and  insanity,  crisscrossed  with  detours 
into  a  Russian  prostitution  ring, 
mutilation,  drug-fueled  raves  . . . 


In  the  [police]  file  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
reports  from  art  experts  on  the  Dali  paint- 
ings, many  of  them." 


T 


he  story  begins  on  a  frosty  Saturday 
evening  in  1997,  just  five  nights  before 
Christmas.  Around  nine,  a  slender, 
striking  19-year-old  university  student 
named  Mokhtaria  Cha'ib  stepped  out  of  a 
friend's  apartment,  just  down  the  busy  Av- 
enue du  General  de  Gaulle  from  the  train 
station.  Perpignan  today,  as  it  was  in  Dali's 
time,  is  a  hectic  regional  hub,  home  to 
more  than  100,000  people,  many  of  them 
of  Catalan  origin,  along  with  a  healthy 
sprinkling  of  Mediterranean  Arabs.  The 
toll  road  from  the  French  Riviera  to  Barce- 
lona runs  the  length  of  town,  and  Perpi- 
gnan's  tree-lined  avenues  and  sinuous  shop- 
ping alleys  are  dotted  with  the  beggars  and 
Gypsy  bands  one  expects  to  see  in  a  well- 
traveled  European  border  city. 

According  to  friends,  Mokhtaria  Cha'ib 
was  planning  a  trip  to  the  beach  town  of 
Collioure,  15  miles  away,  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  she  decided  to  walk  back  through 
a  harsh,  freezing  rain  the  three  miles  to 
her  dorm  room  to  get  ready— she  had  no 
car,  and  her  bus  didn't  run  at  night. 
Blessed  with  beautiful  mocha  skin  and 
shoulder-length  brunet  curls,  Cha'ib  had 
grown  up  in  the  village  of  Le  Boulou,  14 
miles  south  of  Perpignan— coincidentally, 
the  very  spot  where,  Dali  said,  his  ideas 
began  to  flow  each  year  as  he  drove  north. 
Cha'ib  was  of  North  African  heritage;  in 
1967  her  father,  Benzarga  Cha'ib,  had  im- 
migrated to  France  from  Algeria. 

Mokhtaria  Chaib  had  long  struggled 
against  her  father's  desire  that  she  be  a 
cosseted  Islamic  woman.  She  wanted  to  be 


a  modern  woman,  a  French  woman.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  an  infant, 
and  her  lather  had  remarried;  his  new  wife 
was  an  Algerian  who  shared  his  strict  Is- 
lamic beliefs.  Mokhtaria  and  her  stepmother 
fought  constantly.  At  16,  one  friend  says, 
she  ran  away  from  home,  moving  in  with 
her  best  friend,  Sabine  Lopez,  in  Collioure. 
She  fiercely  resisted  her  father's  efforts  to 
bring  her  back,  and  her  case  went  to  juve- 
nile court,  according  to  friends;  social  work- 
ers intervened,  and  she  ended  up  in  a  Per- 
pignan shelter  for  wayward  teenagers,  Le 
Challenge,  where  she  lived  un- 
til she  graduated  from  high 
school  in  June  1997. 

That  summer,  like  many  of 
the  region's  teenagers,  Chaib 
drifted  to  the  beach,  where 
she  cleaned  hotel  rooms  and 
joined  Sabine  in  a  carefree 
group  of  young  girls  who 
called  themselves  Charlie's 
Angels.  "I  was  Charlie,"  says 
Luc  Metzler,  a  wry,  handsome 
42-year-old  restaurateur  who  employed  sev- 
eral of  the  girls.  Buoyed  by  cheap  wine  and 
French  cigarettes,  Chaib  still  shivered  when 
she  told  friends  about  her  father's  attempts 
to  marry  her  off  to  a  young  man  in  Algeria. 
She  came  down  with  a  bad  case  of  facial 
eczema  that  summer,  Metzler  remembers, 
and  worried  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
spell  one  of  her  father's  cohorts,  said  to  be 
an  Islamic  magician,  had  cast  on  her  for 
flouting  the  dictates  of  the  Koran.  She  and 
Sabine  planned  to  become  nurses,  maybe 
in  the  French  Army,  and  travel  abroad  to 
work  with  refugees.  "She  just  wanted  to  be 
free,"  recalls  Metzler. 

In  the  fall  Chaib  enrolled  in  sociology 
classes  at  the  University  of  Perpignan.  "The 
university  was  a  way  for  her  to  escape  from 
home,"  says  Mohamed  Iaouadan,  the  Chaib 
family's  attorney.  "She  didn't  want  to  be  a 
sociologist.  It  was  just  a  means,  not  an  aim. 
The  university  helped  her  to  emancipate 
herself."  Yet  Chaib  was  never  able  entirely 
to  escape  her  past.  At  an  Algerian  wed- 
ding that  fall,  Metzler 's  ex-wife,  Veronique, 
remembers,  Chaib  infuriated  the  guests  by 
brazenly  mingling  with  the  men  in  atten- 
dance, while  other  women,  wearing  the  Is- 
lamic chador,  followed  tradition  by  keeping 
strictly  to  themselves. 


0 


n  the  night  of  December  20  the  tra- 
montane, the  fierce  wind  that  blows 
cold  off  the  snow-dusted  Pyrenees  to 
the  south,  whipped  the  rain  nearly  sideways 
as  Chaib  began  the  45-minute  walk  back  to 
her  dorm  room.  If  she  took  her  usual  route, 
she  headed  down  the  narrow  Rue  Courte- 
line  past  the  train  station,  past  darkened 
car  dealerships  and  antiques  shops  and  the 
glowing  curtained  windows  of  apartment 
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houses,  then  by  a  cemeterj  and  on  through 
.1  traffic  circle  to  campus.  Aboul  midwaj 
where  her  path  crossed  the  Avenue  Julien 
Panchot,  was  a  spot  where  hitchhikers  often 

hailed  cars.  Maybe  C'hai'b  accepted  a  tide 
from  someone,  maybe  not  after  shutting 
l he  door  behind  her  as  she  left  her  friend's 


police  had:  theories  If  there  was  any  telling 
physical  evidence  left  behind  by  the  mur- 
derer, il  went  undisclosed.  Cha'fb's  clothes, 
other  than  a  scarf  found  beside  the  body, 
have  never  been  recovered. 

As  they  bent  down  to  comb  the  weeds 
for  evidence  that  frigid  Sunday  morning, 


Death  had  come  from  three  stab 

wounds  to  the  heart . . .  maybe 

the  work  of  a  psychopathic  doctor 

or  medical  student. 


FACE  OF  TRAGEDY 

Clockwise  from  above: 

Tatiana  Andujar, 

who  attended  raves 

before  her  disappearance 

at  age  17;  Mokhtaria 

ChaYb,  a  19-year-old 

who  was  rebelling 

against  her  family's 

strict  Islamic  customs 

before  she  died;  Marie- 

Helene  Gonzalez, 

whose  death  at  age 

22  started  the  Dali' 

theory;  Dali's  1934 

painting  The  Spectre 

of  Sex  Appeal. 


apartment,  she  was  never  seen  alive  again. 
The  next  day  around  nine,  a  man  out 
for  his  morning  stroll  came  upon  her  nude 
body  lying  facedown  in  a  weed-covered  lot 
beside  the  cemetery.  What  police  found 
when  they  examined  the  corpse  sickened 
them.  Chafo  had  apparently  not  been 
raped,  pathologists  would  later  determine, 
but  her  breasts  had  been  cut  off  and  taken. 
More  gruesome  still,  her  anus  had  been  ex- 
pertly sliced  out,  as  if  with  a  scalpel.  Death 
had  come  from  three  deep  stab  wounds  to 
the  heart.  A  ritual  or  satanic  killing,  one 
detective  surmised  to  reporters.  Maybe  the 
work  of  a  psychopathic  doctor  or  medical 
student.  For  the  moment,  that  was  all  the 
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some  of  the  detectives  began  to  murmur 
about  another  pretty  girl  with  long  brown 
hair,  a  girl  who,  two  years  before,  had 
been  last  seen  stepping  out  of  the  Perpi- 
gnan  station  into  the  familiar  expanse  of 
the  Place  Salvador  Dali. 

Her  name  was  Tatiana  Andujar,  and 
she  too  had  troubles  at  home.  Slim 
and  outgoing,  Tatiana  was  a  17-year- 
old  high-school  senior  fighting  to  shake 
free  of  her  parents'  cramped  little  house 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Llupia  when 
she  disappeared  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1995.  The  oldest  of  Marie-Jose 
and  Martin  Andujar's  four  children,  Ta- 


tiana had  moved  that  summer  into  an 
apartment  with  friends  a  last  crowd  her 
parents  didn't  like  in  the  beach  town  of 
Port  Leucate,  where  she  waited  tables  at  a 
restaurant  called  L'Estival.  "Tatiana  was  a 
very  frank  child,  very  natural,  very  straight- 
forward," says  her  mother,  a  small,  dark, 
41-year-old  woman  who  has  repeatedly  ap- 
peared on  French  and  Spanish  television  to 
publicize  the  search  for  her  missing  daugh- 
ter. "I'm  sorry,  but  when  she  said  'shit,'  she 
said  'shit.'  You  know?" 

Andujar  and  her  beach  friends  danced 
late  into  the  night  to  throbbing  techno  mu- 
sic at  impromptu  raves  where  Ecstasy  was 
popped  like  aspirin.  Just  a 
year  earlier  she  had  been  a 
well-behaved  teen  who  en- 
tered beauty  pageants,  but 
this  summer  she  had  a  devil 
tattooed  on  her  butt,  and, 
according  to  one  account, 
began  dating  a  drug  dealer. 
Her  parents  saw  her  only 
when  they  brought  her  food 
or  when  she  returned  to 
Llupia  to  do  her  laundry. 
"Things  got  rotten  then,"  Marie-Jose  An- 
dujar says  in  French,  glancing  at  one  of 
the  last  two  photos  of  her  daughter  she  has 
withheld  from  visiting  journalists.  "She 
started  to  see  people  who  just  escaped  us." 
Not  long  after  Tatiana  Andujar  moved 
back  home  to  begin  school  in  early  Sep- 
tember, her  mother  discovered  that  she 
had  secretly  taken  money  from  a  small 
inheritance  fund.  "Tatiana  had  spent  all 
the  money  she  made  during  the  summer, 
and  she  had  spent  money  she  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  get  till  she  was  18,"  Marie-Jose 
goes  on.  "I  demanded  to  know  why  she 
had  spent  so  much  money.  She  couldn't 
explain."  Voices  were  raised,  doors  were 
slammed.  In  a  moment  of  anger  she  re- 
fuses to  forgive  herself  for,  Marie-Jose 
slapped  her  daughter.  For  the  next  two 
weeks  Tatiana  would  not  speak  to  her 
mother.  "She  don't  say  me  hello,  she  don't 
say  me  good-bye,"  says  Marie-Jose,  suddenly 
breaking  into  fractured  English.  "She  say 
nothing  to  me." 

Then,  the  week  before  her  disappear- 
ance, Andujar  lied  to  her  parents,  telling 
them  she  was  spending  the  weekend  at 
a  Pyrenees  ski  resort  with  high-school 
friends.  Instead,  Marie-Jose  says,  Tatiana 
secretly  went  to  the  nearby  city  of  Tou- 
louse to  party  with  a  group  of  her  wealthy 
new  beach  friends.  Marie-Jose  doesn't  be- 
lieve anything  these  friends  have  told  po- 
lice about  her  daughter's  activities  that 
weekend,  including  a  claim  that  Tatiana 
had  turned  in  early  Saturday  night  to 
cram  for  an  upcoming  exam.  "The  key  to 
the  mystery  is  that  weekend,"  Marie-Jose 
says,  refusing  to  put  any  stock  in  theories 
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have  been  validated  bj  French  authorities." 

I  cm!'  pause.  "He  really  is  a  doctor." 

Coll  repeats  these  sentences,  almost 
word  for  word,  two  more  times.  He  says 
Palomino  Barri<  •  is  in  faci  .1  sought-after 
ophthalmoloj  ist  "  I  lie  problem  is  sim- 
ple, but  awful,"  he  goes  on,  lazily  blow- 
ing smoke  rings.  "A  girl  is  murdered  111  a 
horrible  way,  and  a  cul- 
prit is  needed.  The  city 
was  boiling.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  police  found  a 
marginal  character  and 
of  course  I'alommo- 
Barrios  is  a  marginal 
character.  He  is  a  spe- 
cial case,  you  see.  He 
has  no  phone.  He  lives 
alone,  with  no  woman. 
1  Ic  was  the  perfect  cul- 
prit. They  needed  to  arrest  him  to  soothe 
the  population,  you  see.  He  was  living 
near  the  station.  He  was  not  a  Catalan. 
It's  true  he  lives  completely  on  the  margin 
of  society.  It's  true  he  couldn't  really  say 
where  he  was  the  day  of  the  murder." 

But,  I  interrupt,  didn't  Palomino-Barrios 
say  he  was  visiting  a  priest  in  Barcelona 
the  night  of  Chaib's  murder? 

"Oh.  yes.  yes,"  Coll  says,  suddenly  re- 
membering his  client's  alibi.  "He  actually 
said  he  was  staying  at  a  bishop's  house  in 
Barcelona.  The  bishop  said  it  is  certain 
that  he  received  some  French  doctors  that 
day.  He  could  have  been  one  of  them." 

I  wonder:  Could  Coll  produce  any  of 
these  French  doctors?  The  attorney  waves 
off  the  question  with  a  puff  of  smoke.  "He 
was  there,"  he  says.  "He  was  there."  I 
press,  and  Coil's  argument  evaporates  as 
quickly  as  his  meager  smoke  rings.  "O.K.," 
he  says,  "it's  true  that  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  there  was  a  blank.  Maybe  he  was 
in  Barcelona.  The  bishop  thinks  he  was." 

Coll  laughs  when  the  Dali  theory  is 
mentioned.  Like  many  other  figures  in  the 
case  who  value  their  reputations,  he  won't 
go  there.  Instead  he  speculates  darkly  that 
Chaib's  death  was  some  kind  of  Arabic 
ritual  murder. 

"The  Chaibs  are  an  Islamic  family,"  he 
says.  "Maybe  she  was  killed  by  an  Arab 
commando." 

Under  police  interrogation  Palomino- 
Barrios  denied  everything.  Despite  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  who 
placed  him  in  Perpignan  the  night  of  Chaib's 
death,  he  insisted  he  was  visiting  the  bishop 
in  Barcelona.  One  eyewitness,  a  neighbor 
named  Veronique,  told  a  story  that  formed 
the  basis  of  the  police  theory  of  the  case. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  murder, 
Veronique  claimed,  she  invited  Palomino- 
Barrios  and  another  woman  to  her  apart- 
ment for  coffee.  But  the  other  woman  slipped 


out  of  the  building,  apparent!)  u>  avoid 
them.  When  Palomino  Barrios  glimpsed  this 

woman  Outside,  walking  away,  Veronique 
claimed  he  became  angry  and  left  the 
apartment,  presumably  to  confront  her. 
This  woman,  Veronique  said,  was  a  North 
African  girl  who  closely  resembled  Mokh- 
laria  Chain.  She  was  wearing  a  leather 


"Palomino-Barrios  is  a  special  case. 
He  has  no  phone.  He  lives 
alone,  with  no  woman.  He  was 
the  perfect  culprit." 


USUAL  SUSPECT 

Andres  Palomino- 
Barrios,  a  Peruvian 
doctor  who  was  the 
chief  suspect  in 
the  killings.  French 
police  arrested  him 
on  the  slimmest 
of  circumstantial 
evidence. 


jacket  similar  to  the  one  Chaib  was  last 
seen  wearing.  On  Monday  morning,  from 
her  apartment  window,  Veronique  said, 
she  saw  Palomino-Barrios  driving  his  van 
back  into  the  apartment  parking  lot.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  she  claimed,  it  appeared 
to  have  been  washed. 

From  Veronique's  story  Genis  theorized 
that  Palomino-Barrios,  thinking  Chaib  was 
the  woman  who  had  spumed  the  invitation, 
had  murdered  her  that  rainy  night,  when 
visibility  was  poor.  A  police  inspector  who 
had  visited  Palomino-Barrios's  apartment 
months  earlier  to  search  for  the  disputed 
stethoscopes,  meanwhile,  told  Genis  he  re- 
membered seeing  two  scalpels  in  the  Peru- 
vian's possession.  Police  could  not  find 
them,  and  Palomino-Barrios  denied  own- 
ing any  scalpels. 

Nothing  in  what  could  be  learned  of 
Palomino-Barrios's  background  persuaded 
Genis  he  wasn't  the  murderer.  He  had  ap- 
parently arrived  in  France  in  1980,  bearing 
a  Peruvian  medical  degree  and  seeking 
work  in  French  hospitals.  Which  he  found: 
by  one  count,  he  had  worked  as  a  physi- 
cian's assistant  in  18  French  hospitals,  in- 
cluding institutions  in  Poitiers,  Narbonne, 
and  Perpignan.  According  to  Genis,  he 
was  let  go  from  most  of  them  for  incompe- 
tence or  unstated  reasons.  (Coll  says  his 
client  was  never  fired.)  Both  the  source  of 
his  income  and  his  daily  routine,  which  in- 
volved regular  trips  to  a  Spanish  coastal 
town  near  Barcelona,  mystified  detectives. 


Palomino-Barrios  said  he  sometimes  slept 
overnight  there  in  his  car,  for  reasons  that 
went  unexplained. 

The  scarcity  of  information  on  Palomino- 
Barrios's  background,  however,  was  noth- 
ing to  Genis  compared  with  the  growing 
frustration  the  detective  felt  with  the 
near-total  lack  of  physical  evidence  link- 
ing Palomino-Barrios  to  Chaib's  death. 
There  were  no  fingerprints.  Traces  of  blood 
found  on  his  clothes,  the  lawyer  Mohamed 
Iaouadan  says,  turned  out  to  be  from  an 
animal;  Palomino-Barrios  said  it  was 
from  training  he  was  taking  to  be  a  butch- 
er. The  dots  of  blood  found  in  his  shower 
proved  too  minute  to  analyze.  The  only 
evidence  propping  up  the  case  was 
a  single  hair  taken  from  a  ski 
mask  found  not  far  from  the  scene, 
which  analysts  said  was  consis- 
tent with  hair  taken  from  Palomino- 
Barrios. 

By  the  time  Genis  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  his  narcotics  duties  that  spring, 
there  was  already  pressure  to  free  his 
noxious  suspect.  And  then,  as  the  odd 
Peruvian  sat  in  a  Perpignan  jail  cell, 
another  young  woman  was  murdered. 

Her  name  was  Marie-Helene  Gon- 
zalez, and  a  passerby  glimpsed  what 
was  left  of  the  vivacious  22-year- 
old  on  the  morning  of  June  26,  1998.  Her 
nude  body,  missing  its  head  and  hands, 
the  genitals  removed  and  certain  organs 
placed  lightly  in  a  box  to  one  side,  was 
found  in  a  weedy  roadside  area  beside  a 
trash  dump  just  south  of  Perpignan,  within 
sight  of  a  turnpike  tollbooth.  Like  Chaib's, 
her  clothes  were  never  found. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Gonzalez's  pri- 
vate life;  her  family  and  friends  have  con- 
sistently declined  to  discuss  it.  Funny,  with 
beautiful  green  eyes,  she  grew  up  in  Tou- 
louges,  a  village  outside  Perpignan,  and 
had  worked  at  seasonal  jobs  since  gradu- 
ating from  high  school— in  the  winter,  as  a 
saleswoman  in  Alpine  ski  resorts.  On  June 
16,  the  day  she  disappeared,  she  was  poised 
to  start  her  third  summer  at  a  butcher 
shop  in  the  Mediterranean  resort  town  of 
Argeles-sur-Mer,  a  half-hour  south  of  Per- 
pignan. 

She  had  just  moved  into  her  new  apart- 
ment in  Argeles-sur-Mer  when  her  mother 
phoned  to  tell  her  that  her  bank  account  was 
overdrawn.  Gonzalez  promised  to  return  to 
Toulouges  to  rectify  the  situation,  and  a 
girlfriend  dropped  her  off  at  the  Argeles- 
sur-Mer  train  station  at  precisely  8:31  that 
evening,  just  in  time  to  make  the  8:33  train 
to  Perpignan.  Gonzalez  was  never  seen  alive 
again.  No  witnesses  placed  her  on  the 
train  or  at  the  Perpignan  station.  But  her 
family's  attorney,  Etienne  Nicolau— who 
also  represents  Taliana  Andujar's  family 
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believes  she,  too.  probably  disappeared  while 
hitchhiking  home  from  the  station. 

The  grief-stricken  Gonzalez  family  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  serial-killer  theory, 
believing  the  removal  of  their  daughter's 
head  and  hands  had  been  done  by  some- 
one who  knew  her,  perhaps  in  an  effort 
to  delay  identification  of  her  body.  Sus- 
picion initially  fell  on  a  man  she  was  see- 
ing, who,  according  to  a  family 
friend,  was  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  pimp  for  Russian  pros- 
titutes. The  police  interviewed 
him  and  searched  his  apart- 
ment, where  they  found  nude 
photos  of  Gonzalez,  but  he 
was  never  arrested.  A  man  who 
lived  some  50  yards  from  where 
the  body  was  found  was  arrest- 
ed. He  was  a  convicted  rapist 
who  at  one  point  had  called 
the  local  newspaper  to  joke  sar- 
castically that  he  was  the  killer. 
Eventually  released,  he  was  ap- 
parently never  taken  seriously  as 
a  suspect. 

The  second  murder  lifted  much 
of  the  suspicion  from  Palomino- 
Barrios.  Over  the  objection  of  some 


the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  Dali  museum 
in  the  painter's  hometown  of  Figueres 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such  a 
theory  could  have  gained  momentum. 

The  museum  is  a  tribute  to  Surrealist 
whimsy,  crowned  by  a  balustrade  of  giant 
yellowish  eggs;  its  rose  walls  are  dotted  by 
merry  yellow  coils  of  clay  resembling 
excrement,  one 


floor  of  an  ominous  green  forest.  In  a 
blood-red  room  to  one  side,  tourists  cluster 
around  the  tiny,  arresting  Spectre  of  Sex 
Appeal.  In  it.  yet  another  nude  woman, 
missing  her  head  and  a  hand,  with  en- 
gorged cloth  bags  in  place  of  breasts,  re- 
clines as  a  boy  looks  on. 

"All  these  paintings  could 
inspire  a  killer,"  marvels  Marc, 
my  intense  29-year-old  French 
interpreter.  I  am  forced  to  agree. 


SCENE  OF  THE  CRIME 

Clockwise  from  left: 
The  lot  where  Mokhtaria 
Chaib's  body  was  found;  Place 
Salvador  Dali,  near  where  all 
the  victims  are  thought  to 
have  disappeared;  Andre  Coll, 
one  of  Palomino- Barrios's 
attorneys,  in  front  of  his  office 
in  Perpignan,  1999. 


detectives  on  the  case,  he  was  re- 
leased in  October  1998.  French  of- 
ficials, saying  the  Peruvian  was  not 
entirely  free  of  taint,  mandated  that 
he  remain  in  the  Perpignan  area. 

In  the  wake  of  Palomino-Barrios's 
release,  a  profusion  of  new  theo- 
ries came  to  the  surface.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  most  intriguing  in- 
volved Salvador  Dali. 

Allusions  to  a  Dali  influence 
in  the  murders,  presumably 
leaked  by  police,  began  to 
appear  sporadically  in  French 
newspapers  in  the  months  after 
Gonzalez's  death.  A  French  po- 
lice source  involved  in  the  ongo- 
ing investigation  says  the  interest 
in  Dali  was  spurred  by  the  striking  con- 
fluence of  victims'  paths  at  the  station, 
the  fact  that  all  three  women  are  believed 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
adjacent  Place  Salvador  Dali,  and,  most 
important,  the  nature  of  the  mutilations 
themselves,  which  can  be  viewed  as  simi- 
lar to  those  depicted  in  certain  Dali 
paintings,  especially  The  Spectre  of  Sex 
Appeal.  A  Sunday-afternoon  drive  across 


The  grief-stricken  Gonzalez  family  believed  the 

emoval  of  their  daughter's  head  and  hands  had 

been  done  by  someone  who  knew  her. 


of  Dali's  earthier  fascinations.  The  can- 
vases inside,  at  least  to  someone  search- 
ing for  clues  to  the  mind  of  a  murderer, 
present  far  darker  images.  The  four-story 
main  room  is  dominated  by  a  painting 
the  size  of  a  tennis  court;  it  features  the 
upper  body  of  a  nude  woman  with  deep 
cracks  in  her  skull  and  a  doorway  open- 
ing into  her  abdomen.  Across  the  room  is 
a  painting  of  a  nude  girl  chained  on  the 


I  can  feel  our  mu- 
tual skepticism  toward  the  Dali  theory 
softening. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  those  ex- 
posed to  the  cartoonish  figure  Dali  be- 
came in  later  life  to  remember  that  as  a 
young  man  he  was  one  of  modern  art's 
most  important  figures,  constituting  with 
his  friends  filmmaker  Luis  Bufiuel  and 
playwright  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  per- 
haps the  defining  Spanish  cultural  tri- 
umvirate of  the  century.  As  early  as  1926. 
when  the  21-year-old  painter  from  the 
Spanish  provinces  discovered  Surrealism 
on  his  first  visit  to  Paris.  Dali  had  begun 
to  populate  his  kaleidoscopic  canvases 
with  disembodied  breasts,  hands,  and 
other  body  parts.  By  1929.  the  year  he 
completed  several  of  his  most  important 
works,  including  The  Lugubrious  dame 
and  The  Great  \dasturbator,  swarms  of  vagi- 
Das  and  anuses  and  armless  nudes  floated 
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like  dust  motes  through  his 
most  talked-ab'oul  paintings 

Biographers  attribute  much 
of  Dali's  sexual  imagei  \  to 
his  own  sexual  confusion,  es- 
pecially the  shame  he  felt 
over  his  relative  lack  of  intei 
esi  in  intercourse  in  favor  of 
masturbation.  Descriptions 
of  Dali's  sexual  hang-ups.  in 
fact,  can  sound  eerily  similar 
to  descriptions  of  the  fan- 
tasies of  male  serial  killers. 
In  his  1997  book.  The  Shame- 
ful Life  of  Salvador  Dali,  for 
instance,  Ian  Gibson  refers 
to  Dali's  "loathing  of  the  fe- 
male genitalia"  as  one  ex- 
planation for  his  vagina  fix- 
ation. "He  was  an  impotent 
outsider,"  Gibson  writes 
of  Dali  in  1929,  "desperate 
to  join  [his  friends'  sexual 
adventures]  but  unable  to 
do  so." 

Suddenly,  as  we  wander 
through  the  halls  of  the  mu- 
seum, everywhere  we  look  are 
reminders  of  the  Perpignan 


"There  could  be  a  link.  There  are  some  Dali  paintings 
with  the  head  of  a  woman  cut  off,  the  head  to  one  side." 


murders.  A  sculpture  of  Perseus  trium- 
phantly brandishes  the  head  of  Medusa. 
The  burlap  bags  in  The  Spectre  of  Sex  Ap- 
peal recall  images  of  trash  bags  in  the 
dump  near  Gonzalez's  body.  Even  Dali's 
sculpture  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  featuring 
drawers  slotted  up  and  down  her  midsec- 
tion, takes  on  sinister  implications. 

"Could  be  a  reference  to  the  box  be- 
side Marie-Helene's  body?"  Marc  muses. 
"So  many  interpretations  are  possible." 

Therein  lies  the  problem.  Dali  painted 
so  many  abused  and  contorted  nudes,  it 
seems,  one  can  find  similarities  to  almost 
any  example  of  murder  or  mutilation.  In 
one  display  case  stands  the  naked  torso 
of  a  woman  with  ears  of  corn  wrapped 
around  her  neck,  as  if  she  had  been  stran- 
gled or  garroted,  with  a  baguette  on  her 
head.  "For  me  [the  Dali  theory]  is  a  joke," 
says  Nicolau,  the  attorney  for  the  Gonza- 
lez and  Andujar  families.  "I  don't  think 
the  police  have  even  looked  into  it." 

In  fact,  they  have.  A  senior  French  po- 
lice source  smiles  ruefully  when  Dali's 
name  is  brought  up.  "We've  looked  in  so 
many  directions— yes,  we've  even  thought 
there  could  be  a  link  to  Dali,"  this  source 
says,  specifically  mentioning  the  mutila- 


tion of  Gonzalez's  corpse.  "There  are 
some  Dali  paintings  with  the  head  of  a 
woman  cut  off,  the  head  to  one  side,  the 
bowels  on  another  side.  I  don't  know  if 
I'd  call  it  a  serious  lead.  When  you  have 
nothing,  you  have  to  look  at  everything." 

And  in  the  end,  nothing  about  the 
Perpignan  murders  is  certain,  not 
even  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  seri- 
al killer.  Genis  is  just  one  of  several  peo- 
ple, citing  differences  in  the  mutilations, 
who  believe  the  two  killings  are  unrelated; 
without  going  into  specifics,  the  police  ac- 
knowledge that  damage  done  to  Gonza- 
lez's body  was  far  less  "surgical"  than  that 
inflicted  upon  Chaib's.  The  police  source, 
however,  thinks  the  two  women  were 
killed  by  the  same  person.  "We  believe  it's 
probably  the  same  killer,  [but]  we  can't  be 
certain,"  the  source  says.  "There  are  dif- 
ferences." One  problem,  this  source  goes 
on,  is  that  "there  is  no  signature  to  the 
murders,  unlike  with  so  many  American 
serial  killers." 

One  theory  of  the  case  posits  that 
Palomino-Barrios  murdered  Chai'b  with 
an  accomplice.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  accomplice  then  killed  Gonzalez  on  his 


GRUESOME  PALETTE 

Doli  working  in  Greenwich  Village, 
late  1940s. 


own  in  order  to  free  Palomino- 
Barrios,  perhaps  to  avoid  the 
prospect  of  having  him  confess 
and  name  the  accomplice. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  back 
this  theory,  either.  "It  has  been 
studied,"  the  police  source  con- 
cedes. "But  Palomino-Barrios  is 
a  loner.  We  found  no  one  in  his 
surroundings  who  would  have 
been  able  to  kill  the  first  person 
who  would  have  been  able  to 
kill  the  second  person  as  well." 
Stephane  Bourgoin,  a  noted 
French  researcher  on  serial  kill- 
ers and  crime  scenes,  says  he 
strongly  doubts  the  two-killer 
hypothesis.  He  believes  the  killer 
is  a  European  male  who  is  in 
his  30s  or  40s  with  a  criminal 
record,  neat,  well  dressed,  and 
sufficiently  well  spoken  to  lure  a 
wary  woman  into  his  car— some- 
one obviously  unlike  Palomino- 
Barrios.  Highly  cultured  serial 
killers  such  as  Hannibal  Lecter 
are  found  mostly  in  fiction, 
according  to  Bourgoin,  who  frankly 
doubts  that  the  killer  is  educated  to  the 
point  where  he  would  be  familiar  with 
Dali's  paintings.  "I  don't  think  Dali 
could've  influenced  him,  even  marginally," 
says  Bourgoin. 

Whether  or  not  Dali  inspired  the 
Perpignan-station  murders,  the  investiga- 
tion sputters  on.  A  hypnotist  has  been 
brought  in  to  aid  witnesses'  recall,  a  psy- 
chic too.  Tatiana  Andujar's  parents  stay 
busy  following  up  on  purported  sightings 
of  their  daughter;  several  have  come  from 
raves  in  the  Grenoble  area.  Palomino- 
Barrios,  meanwhile,  can  still  be  seen  walk- 
ing the  streets  near  the  Perpignan  station. 
For  months  after  his  release  he  lingered  in 
the  hallways  at  the  courthouse,  saying  he 
wanted  to  learn  about  the  French  justice 
system.  Today,  while  refusing  all  comment 
to  the  press,  he  mostly  holes  up  in  his 
apartment,  writing  a  book  believed  to  be 
about  his  experiences  in  the  case;  neigh- 
bors say  they  hear  the  constant  plink-plink 
of  a  typewriter.  His  van  remains  in  the 
parking  lot. 

It's  been  a  year  now  since  the  last  piece 
of  real  evidence  in  the  case  surfaced  pub- 
licly. In  December  1998,  almost  a  year  to 
the  day  after  Mokhtaria  Chaib's  body  was 
found,  firemen  near  the  village  of  Banyuls- 
dels-Aspres,  southeast  of  Perpignan,  stopped 
to  help  a  farmer  burning  one  of  his  fields. 
In  a  clump  of  smoking  underbrush  they 
discovered  the  scorched  head  and  hands 
of  Marie-Helene  Gonzalez.  □ 
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Everyone  knows  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  And  conserving  the  world's. forests 
requires  action.  Yours.  Mine.  Everyone's.  Now 
there's  something  new  that  we  can  do.  We  can 
look  for  the  Forest  Stewardship  Council  label 


when  we  bu 


jre,  flooring,  lumber  and 


other  household  goods  made  out  of  wood. 


The  FSC  label  guarantees  that  the  forest  a 
product  came  from  is  managed  to  protect  clean 
water,  wildlife  habitat  and  recreation.  That's 
why  World  Wildlife  Fund,  The  Wilderness 
Society,  Rainforest  Alliance  and  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  are  all  proud  and 
active  supporters  of  the  nonprofit  Forest 
Stewardship  Council. 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  movie  star  to  be  an  action 
hero.  Help  conserve  the  world's  forests.  Look  for 
and  purchase  products  carrying  the  FSC  label. 
For  more  information  visit  www.fscus.org/trees 
or  call  toll-free  1-877-FSC-LOGO. 
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FALL  OF 
THE  HOUSE 
OF  ARCHER 

After  decades 
of  hairsbreadth  escapes 
from  allegations 
of  lying,  stealing,  and 
adultery-and  successful 
libel  suits  against  two 
tabloids-Jeffrey  Archer, 
best-selling  novelist 
and  Tory  politician, 
decided  to  run  for  mayor 
of  London.  Then  a  13- 
year-old  secret  toppled 
his  house  of  cards 

BY  JUDY  BACHRACH 

Inside  the  lovely  17th- 
century  house  just  out- 
side Cambridge  where  the 
poet  Rupert  Brooke  wrote 
some  of  his  best  verse,  Jef- 
frey Archer  sits,  barricad- 
ed by  a  voracious  press,  an  an- 
gry public,  and  a  passel  of  bitter 
Tory-party  colleagues.  Just  weeks 
ago,  the  wealthy  59-year-old  best- 
selling  author  had  a  fair  shot  at 
becoming  London's  first  elected 
mayor— the  man  who  would  run 
the  city  that  gets  $637  billion  a  day 
in  foreign  exchange,  a  third  of  the 
global  turnover.  Now  the  headlines 
predict  a  less  enviable  fate  for  the 
Conservative  politician:  the  obliteration 
of  archer,  shrieks  one  tabloid.  Jeffrey 
archer  destroyed,  declares  another. 

Not  that  Lord  Archer  (who  was  made  a 
peer  by  Prime  Minister  John  Major  eight 
years  ago  over  the  earnest  objections  of 
certain  fellow  Tories)  actually  sees  most  of 
these  headlines.  Boxes  of  food  and  drink 
are  delivered  to  the  house.  Friends  are 
dissuaded  from  visiting— especially  those 
who  report  the  headlines. 

"Jeffrey  cannot  face  up  to  what's  hap- 
pened to  him. . . .  The  trouble  is  that  the 


boy  stopped  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
he  has  stopped  them  coming  into  the 
house,"  one  friend  confided  recently. 

There  are  reasons  for  such  a  ruthless 
self-imposed  quarantine  from  reality.  The 
author— who  is  accused  of  lying;  of  adul- 
terous assignations  with  a  mistress  and 
romps  with  whores;  of  prompting  friends 
to  lie  under  oath,  flee  the  country,  and 
concoct  alibis,  all  for  his  benefit— evidently 
faces  an  even  more  devastating  critic  in- 
side his  charming  country  house:  his  55- 
year-old  wife,  Mary.  Mary  is  icy  and  beau- 


tiful, her  thin,  grave  face  framed  by  a  cap 
of  dark,  shiny  hair.  A  Cambridge  scientist, 
famously  detached,  she  has  a  closet  full  of 
Ungaros  and  her  own  set  of  concerns. 

"How  am  /  coming  out  of  it?"  she  re- 
portedly asked  a  friend. 

"You're  Hillary  Clinton,  darling"  was 
the  reply.  "You're  the  Virgin  Mary.  You've 
got  so  many  halos  falling  off  your  head, 
you'd  be  slipping  on  them  as  you  walk 
down  the  street." 

On  Lord  Archer  himself,  a  perennially 
boyish  figure  with  chipmunk  cheeks  and  a 
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pale,  insufficient  body,  no  such  glittering 
headgear  is  in  evidence,  Sex,  lies,  audio- 
tapes: their  fusion  forms  the  skeleton  of 

this  story,  a  vengeful  tale  the  British  tab- 
loids insist  (erroneously)  could  be  lifted 
Straight  from  an  Archer  besl-seller.  Here 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  all  Archer  novels, 
from  iyS()\  Kane  &  Abel  to  I998's  The 
Eleventh  Commandment,  deal  with  loyalty 
as  their  central  theme,  and  none  of  them 
emphasizes  sex.  Hut  Archer  is  in  no  shape 
to  correct  such  misapprehensions.  Day  by 
day,  new  bits  of  him  are  torn  off  and 
tossed  to  the  tabloids. 

■'Jeffrey  is  absolutely  lying  on  the  ground, 
bleeding  and  unconscious,"  declares  an 
intimate. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  Lord  Archer  handed 
a  loaded  pistol— in  the  form  of  a  dev- 
astating secret— to  a  friend,  Ted  Fran- 
cis, a  British  TV  producer  now  66  years 
old.  Last  October,  just  as  Archer's  fortunes 
began  to  climb  in  the  may- 
oralty campaign,  Francis  sold 
that  long-concealed  secret 
for  $30,000  to  the  News  of 
the  World,  Britain's  largest- 
circulation  (4.1  million)  tab- 
loid. Francis  also  asked  Max 
Clifford,  a  well-known  Lon- 
don public-relations  expert, 
to  represent  him  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. Clifford  describes 
his  client  to  me  as  "a  delicate 
man,  a  sensitive  man." 

The  "delicate,  sensitive" 
Francis  secretly  taped 
conversations,  held  in 
early  November  with 
Archer,  who  had  been 
his  friend  for  more  than 
25  years.  In  these  tapes, 
he  got  Archer  to  admit 
that  13  years  ago  he  had 
persuaded  the  TV  pro- 
ducer to  write  a  letter  to 
a  lawyer  which  gener- 
ously provided  Archer 
with  a  false  alibi. 
In  1986,  Archer 


been  accused  by  the  News  of  the  World, 
interestingly  enough,  as  well  as  its  rival 
the  Daily  Slur  of  paying  $110  to  a  prosti- 
tute named  Monica  Coghlan  lor  10  min- 
utes of  sex  in  Room  6A  of  the  Albion 
Hotel  in  London's  Victoria  district.  This 
charge  came  at  the  height  of  the  author's 
literary  and  political  career:  his  novels 
had  by  then  sold  30  million  copies  (a  fig- 
ure that  would  eventually  soar  to  some 
120  million),  he  had  a  sizable  personal 
fortune  (which  would  ultimately  be  esti- 
mated at  almost  $100  million),  and  he 
was  deputy  chairman  of  the  Tory  party, 
an  intimate  of  prime  ministers  and  Cabi- 
net secretaries. 

Archer  had,  in  other  words,  everything 
a  man  who  had  started  with  little  in 
life  could  want:  a  penthouse  apartment, 
stuffed  with  Warhols  and  Monets,  over- 
looking Parliament  and  the  Thames;  an 
accomplished  wife  who  was  both  a  top 
solar-energy  expert  and  mother  to  two 
sons  (William,  now  27, 
and  James,  25)  tucked 
away  in  the  house  outside 
Cambridge;  and  a  well- 
born young  mistress,  An- 
drina  Colquhoun,  then 
33,  who  was,  according 
to  professional  friends, 
often  ensconced  in  the 
London  apartment,  which 


LOVE  NOW.  PAY  LATER 

From  fop:  prostitute  Monica 
Coghlan,  London,  1988; 
the  Albion  Hotel,  where  Archer 
allegedly  met  Coghlan  for 
sex;  Archer  and  his  mistress, 
Andrina  Colquhoun,  early 
1980s;  Archer  with  his  family 
in  1986,  after  he  was  forced 
to  resign  as  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Tory  party. 


was  remodeled  to  the  tune  of  $3  million. 
Bemused  acquaintances  note  that  Ar- 
cher and  Colquhoun  invariably  addressed 
each  other  by  the  odd  pet  name  "Roo- 
tles" (provenance  unknown),  and  she  be- 
came in  significant  respects  a  second  wife. 
One  former  friend  claims  that  the  author 
bought  her  the  same  jewelry  he  purchased 
for  Mary.  Over  long  lunches  at  Le  Ca- 
price, Archer's  favorite  Mayfair  restaurant, 
the  starstruck  Colquhoun  was  often  seen 
fixing  the  novelist  with  what  one  friend 
calls  "her  Nancy  Reagan  look."  (She  is 
perhaps  not  the  ideal  dining  companion, 
however.  It  was  Andrina  who  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  Lord  Lucan  at  the  Clermont 
Club  the  night  the  dissolute  aristocrat 
murdered  his  children's  nanny.) 

So  the  allegations  that  Archer  was  also 
consorting  with  a  low-class  prostitute, 
especially  one  who  would  describe 
his  naked  back  to  the  world  as  "dry  and 
spotty,"  were  seen  as  a  distinct  comedown 
for  the  author.  Archer  sued  the  Daily  Star 
for  libel.  He  won  and  ultimately  received 
about  $2  million  from  the  two  newspapers 
(the  News  of  the  World  settled  its  case).  To 
ensure  that  outcome,  Archer  begged  Ted 
Francis  to  claim  in  writing  that  the  two 
men  had  been  dining  together  on  a  specif- 
ic night  when  he  was  at  one  point  thought 
to  have  had  tawdry  sex.  As  Francis  recent- 
ly confessed,  this  alibi— although 
ultimately  never  used  in  court- 
was  completely  false. 

The  recent  nationwide  un- 
veiling of  Archer's  web  of  de- 
ceit did  more  than  wreck  his 
hopes  of  becoming  London's 
mayor.  It  now  makes  jail  a 
possibility.  Scotland  Yard 
is  currently  investigating 
if  the  peer  should  face 
criminal  charges  for  attempt- 
ing to  tamper  with  his  coun- 
try's legal  system.  The  impas- 
sioned Conservative  who  "was 
and  remains  the  most  popular 
speaker  the  party  has  ever 
had,"  as  his  dear  friend  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  once  described 
him,  this  peer  of  the  realm  who 
helped  raise  up  to  $  1.6  million 
a  year  for  former  prime  minis- 
ter Major,  is  now  considered 
the  nation's  No.  1  scoundrel.  "It's  so  cruel," 
a  pained  Archer  tells  his  friend  investment 
banker  Colin  Emson  these  days.  "After  all 
the  money  I've  raised  ..." 

After  Francis's  revelations  hit  the  tab- 
loids, Archer  broke  down  and  conceded 
that  he  hadn't  been  with  the  TV  produc- 
er after  all.  Nor  had  he  been  with  a  pros- 
titute, he  insisted.  Now  he  claimed  he 
had  been  consorting  that  night  with  Col- 
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quhoun  Married  to  businessman  Rob- 
ert Waddingtcm  these  days  and  living  in 
London  and  Oxfordshire,  she  is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  comment  on  her 
whereabouts  at  such  crucial  moments  in 
Archer's  history, 

Not  that  it  matters,  Outside  of  the  au- 
thor's circle  of  friends,  no  one  seems 
to  believe  tins  new  alibi,  either.  In 
fact,  wo  one  seems  to  believe  anything  any- 
one says  about  Archer's  messes.  For  exam- 
ple. Ted  Francis  makes  the  vigorous  claim 
that  he  had  absolutely  no  idea  he  might  be 
providing  Archer  with  a  false  legal  alibi,  a 
backup  for  potential  perjury.  He  simply 
wrote  a  mendacious  letter  for  the  novelist 
to  give  to  his  lawyer,  Francis  says,  in  order 
to  persuade  Mary  that  her  errant  hus- 
band had  somehow  turned  into  a 
model  of  fidelity. 

"You  see.  the  truth  is,  the  ab- 
solute truth  is,  at  the  time  I  was 
doing  a  friend  a  favor  because  he 
had  matrimonial  problems,"  Fran- 
cis tells  me.  "Mary  had  given  him 
an  ultimatum;  she  had  told  him  if  he 
didn't  drop  the  lady  in  question,  which 
was  Andrina,  then  she  would  drop 
him— well,  that's  what  Jeffrey  said  any- 
way," Francis  adds  with  swift  asperity. 
"I  didn't  tie  it  to  the  libel  case.  Silly  of 
me,  I  know.  Stupid.  But  I  didn't." 

But  if  the  letter  was  written  simply  to 
help  a  philanderer  assuage  a  suspicious 
wife,  why  would  Archer  have  given  it  to  his 
lawyer  and  not  to  Mary?,  I  wonder.  "He 
made  very  heavy  weather  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  threatened  by  divorce"  is  the  reply. 

Francis  lives  40  miles  from  Archer's 
penthouse  duplex,  in  a  far  more  modest 
four-bedroom  home  in  Surrey.  He  offers 
many  homages  to  virtue  in  the  course  of 
our  phone  conversation:  That  he  did  "a 
lot  of  soul-searching"  before  taping  his 
friend.  That  the  main  reason  he  destroyed 
the  Tory  politician  was  because  as  a  good 
citizen  he  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
Archer's  becoming  London's  first  elected 
mayor,  in  control  of  a  $5.4  billion  budget. 
"The  first  person  there  should  be  above 
reproach,"  Francis  says. 

Then  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  Francis's 
newly  completed  novel,  A  Thing  Apart, 
which  apparently  contains  within  its  pages 
an  Archer-like  character.  "At  the  moment 
it's  with  [the  British  publisher]  Heine- 
mann.  But  if  you  find  me  an  American 
publisher,  you  can  be  my  agent,"  Francis 
offers. 

Books  and  betrayal.  The  two  elements 
have  been  prominent  in  shaping  the 
trajectory  of  Archer's  bizarre  and  of- 
ten glorious  career.  His  father,  William 
Archer,  a  con  man  and  forger,  appears  to 


"I  didn't  tie  [the  false 
alibi]  to  the  libel  case.  Silly 
of  me,  I  know.  Stupid. 
But  I  didn't,"  says  Francis. 


years  later,  when  Archer  ran  for  Parlia- 
ment in  a  by-election,  he  was  severely 
taken  to  task  for  having  fiddled  his  own 
expenses  at  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion (U.N.A.),  a  U.N. -related  organiza- 
tion where  he  had  been  a  part-lime  fund- 
raiser. He  ultimately  had  to  return  about 
$250. 

"I  mean,  I  heard  about  all  this  from 
some  of  the  people  involved,"  a  promi- 
nent former  Cabinet  minister  informs 
me.  "I  had  a  friend  on  the  G.L.C.  who 
told  me  about  Archer  filling  out  those 
expense  forms— it  wasn't  illegal,  but  it 
was  foolish.  And  I  knew  Humphry 
Berkeley,  then  the  head  of  U.N. A.,  quite 
well.  He  made  an  official  complaint  to 
Tony  Barber,  later  Lord  Barber,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party.  But 
Lord  Barber  ignored  the  com- 
plaint." (Lord  Barber  declined 
a  request  for  comment.)  One 
newspaper  reporter  who  had  in- 
vestigated the  financial  scrapes 
watched,  stunned,  as  young  Ar- 
cher alternately  wept  before  him 
and  threatened  libel  lawsuits  against 
the  paper.  Very  little  about  his  mis- 
deeds was  printed,  and  Archer  won 
his  seat. 


have  sired  a  considerable  number 
of  children  with  various  women  in  Britain 
and  America,  according  to  Michael  Crick's 
superb  1995  biography  of  the  novelist, 
Jeffrey  Archer:  Stranger  than  Fiction.  Jef- 
frey's mother,  Lola,  was  a  columnist  who 
named  two  successive  sons  Jeffrey  (the 
elder  eventually  changed  his  name).  Of 
her  younger,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
novelist,  she  wrote:  "I  am  never  sure  of 
what  my  ten-year-old  will  be  up  to  next, 
and  I  don't  really  rest  content  until  he  is 
safely  tucked  up  in  bed." 

Lola's  concerns  were  well  founded.  In 
1963,  according  to  Crick,  her  son  man- 
aged to  get  into  Oxford's  Department  of 
Education  without  passing  any  of  Britain's 
all-important  A-level  exams.  The  universi- 
ty was  informed  that  he  had  passed  three. 
He  also  claimed  credit  for  devoting  two 
years  to  studying  anatomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  which  was  not  true. 
When  he  married  a  brilliant  fellow  stu- 
dent, Mary  Weeden,  34  years  ago,  his 
marriage  certificate  declared  him  to  be  a 
"research  graduate"— which  he  wasn't. 

In  1967,  Archer  got  elected  to  the 
Greater  London  Council  (G.L.C).  There 
he  promised  colleagues  that  if  only  they 
let  him  complete  their  expense  forms  they 
would  be  saved  the  trouble— and  he  would 
keep  10  percent.  Several  consented.  Two 


All  his  career,  this  would  become  a 
pattern:  Archer  would  misbehave; 
there  would  be  no  consequences. 
Some  of  the  missteps  were  slight.  Book 
jackets  proclaimed  him  to  be  "the  young- 
est member  of  the  House  of  Commons"— 
an  honor  that  rightfully  belonged  to  Ire- 
land's Bernadette  Devlin,  then  22,  seven 
years  Archer's  junior.  Others  were  down- 
right peculiar.  In  1975,  almost  broke  and 
exiled  from  Parliament  after  a  ruinous  half- 
million-dollar  investment  in  Aquablast, 
a  Canadian  company  run  by  con  men. 
Archer  was  arrested  by  Toronto  police 
who  claimed  he  had  shoplifted  three  suits. 
These,  he  insisted,  he  had  not  intended  to 
steal.  He  had  simply  been  horribly  con- 
fused by  the  geography  of  the  store.  He 
was  never  charged.  Years  later  he  report- 
edly insisted  to  a  journalist  inquiring 
about  the  incident  that  it  simply  had  nev- 
er occurred. 

Much  of  Archer's  astounding  ability  to 
transform  his  pratfalls  into  a  series  of 
stunning  ballets  is  no  accident.  He  has  a 
passion  for  hard,  uncomplaining  work, 
the  daily  grind.  Within  months  of  finding 
himself  jobless  and  nearly  bankrupt,  for 
example,  he  appeared  at  the  doorstep  of 
his  old  friend  Ted  Francis  with  a  sheaf  of 
handwritten  notes— a  novel,  he  claimed, 
that  he  knew  would  restore  his  fortune.  It 
was  called  Not  a  Penny  More,  Not  a  Pen- 
ny Less,  and  it  was  about  an  intricate 
sting  operation    Archer's  way  of  exacting 
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Chocolates  and 
Diamonds 

xiiva  is  offering  a  very  special  Valentine's 
ay  reward.  To  celebrate  the  new  millenni- 
n,  this  year's  annual  "Chocolates  & 
amonds"  promotion  offers  you  approxi- 
ately  a  1  -in-2000  chance  of  winning  a  dia- 
Dnd  prize.  The  grand  prize  is  a  stunning 
3-carat  necklace  valued  at  approximately 
25,000.  Additionally,  325  certificates  for 
>carat  diamond  solitaire  necklaces,  valued 
$1,000  each,  will  be  hidden  in  specially 
arked  boxes  of  Godiva  "Timeless 
>mance"  chocolates.  Consumers  may  also 
ceive  a  free  game  piece  by  mail.  This  pro- 
otion  begins  mid-January,  when  the 
imeless  Romance"  collection  will  be  on  sale 
Godiva  boutiques,  finer  department  stores, 
ecialty  shops,  and  directly  from  Godiva  at 
i0-9-GODIVA,  www.GODIVA.com,  and 
DL  store  (keyword:  GODIVA).  Details  on 
s    promotion    can    be    found    in    the 

P  Official  Rules  and  available 
at  www.GODIVA.com.  No 
purchase  necessary.  Visit 
www.adiamondisforever.com 
jODI  VA  f°r  further  information  on  the 
■■■■■    diamond  prizes. 

Simpatico 
Sweepstakes 

arring  Jeff  Bridges,  Sharon  Stone,  and 
ck  Nolte,  SIMPATICO  is  a  darkly  comedic 
ploration  of  friendship  and  betrayal, 
t  against  the  exciting  backdrop  of 
;h  stakes  horseracing.  The  SIMPATICO 
/eepstakes  is  your  chance  to  join  the 
citement:  a  trip  for  two  to  this  year's 
ntucky  Derby.  To  learn  more,  log  on  to 
vw.flf.com.  SIMPATICO  opens  in  theaters 
tionwide  January  21. 
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Tommy  Hilfiger's  Icons  of  Rock 

On  November  11  in  Los  Angeles,  more  than  500  guests  turned  out  to  Tommy 
Hilfiger's  Beverly  Hills  store  for  a  party  honoring  the  Tommy  Hilfiger  "Icons  of  Rock." 

Featuring  images  from 
the  Tommy  Hilfiger  "Icons 
of  Rock"  portfolio  that 
appeared  with  Vanity  Fair's 
December  issue,  the  even- 
ing gathered  stars  such 
as  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh, 
Brittany  Murphy,  Steven 
Seagal,  and  Eric  Ketz  of 
Stone  Temple  Pilots,  who 
joined  Vanity  Fair,  Tommy 
Hilfiger,  and  guests  in  cele- 
brating a  remarkable  year— 
and     an     unprecedented 


Clockwise  from  left:  L  to  R:  Andy  Hilfiger  and  Paula  Abdul;  Meredith 
Brooks  and  Lisa  Marie  Presley;  Jennifer  Love  Hewitt. 


century— of  music. 


Slates  Celebrates  Success 


Top:  L  to  R:  Alex  Bueno 
de  Moraes,  restaurateur; 
Noel  Laxamana,  record 
label  executive;  Bobbie  Six 
of  Slates;  Greg  Anderson, 
graphic  designer;  Frank 
Carfano,  furniture  designer; 
Sam  Calagione,  brewery 
owner.  Left:  Brian  Unger, 
comedian. 


More  than  300  people  gathered  on 
October  28  to  meet  the  five  entrepreneurs 
featured  in  Slates  Fall  1999  ad  campaign. 
Ranging  from  a  computer  animation 
designer,  metal  furniture  designer,  a  micro 
brewery  owner,  NY  hot  spot  restauran- 
teur,  and  a  record  label  executive,  these 
men  turned  their  personal  passions  into 
lucrative  careers.  While  guests  took  a  look 
at  Slates'  fall  line  of  clothing,  the  "Slates  Guys" 
shared  insights  on  how  they  made  it  happen 
in  a  panel  discussion  led  by  comedian  Brian 
Unger  of  Comedy  Central's  Daily  Show.  The 
evening  was  catered  by  Alex  Bueno  de 
Moraes  and  Bill  Schutz  of  Waterloo. 


Look  For  Michael  Douglas 
&  Friends  Celebrity  Golf 

Presented  by  Mazda 

During  Academy  Awards  week  in  Los  Angeles,  Michael  Douglas  invites  Hollywood's 
biggest  stars  to  join  him  to  raise  money  for  The  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Fund. 
Attracting  Hollywood's  most  avid  linksmen  and  the  golf  world's  most  notable  coaches, 
the  event  takes  place  on  Saturday,  March  18  at  the  Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club  in  Rancho 
Palos  Verdes.  Three  weeks  later  on  Saturday,  April  8,  the  event  will  be  televised  as  a 
Jack  Nicklaus  production  immediately  preceding  the  Masters  on  ABC  TV. 
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literary  revenge  on  those  who  had  finan- 
cially i  uined  I 

"Who  wrote  that?"  inquired  the  TV 
producer,  impressed,  "I  did,"  declared  the 
new  novelist, 

"l  want  you  to  be  my  agent,  and  I 
want  to  lead  you  my  manuscript  over 
the  phone,"  Archer  informed   literary 
agent   Debbie  Owen  around  the  same 
tune   She  is  the  wife  of 
David  Owen,  who  two 
deeades  ago  was  foreign 
secretary  under  Labour 
prime    minister    .lames 
Callaghan. 

Declining  the  phone 
recital,  Owen  eventual- 
ly read  the  novel  her- 
self and  thought  it  held 
promise.  Her  politician 
husband  thought  it  was  terrific. 

For  her  part,  Owen,  the  American- 
born  daughter  of  Kyrill  Schabert, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Pantheon 
Books,  offered  the  novice  writer 
everything  he  needed  at  the  time: 
valuable  connections  to  the  best  edi- 
tors in  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  and 
powerful  contacts  in  the  literary  and 
political  worlds. 

Together,  agent  and  novelist  flour- 
ished.  It  was   during  his    15 
years  with  Owen,  which  ended 
in   1990,  that  Archer  wrote  his 
more  striking  books:   1977's  Shall 
We  Tell  the  President?,  which  dealt 
with  an  attempted  assassination  of 
a  fictionalized  Ted  Kennedy  (and 
precipitated  the  resignation  of  out- 
raged  consulting   editor 
Jacqueline  Onassis  from 
Viking  Press);  1980's  Kane 
&  Abel,  which  spent  29 
weeks  on  the  New   York 
Times  best-seller  list  and 
sold  2.5  million  paperback 
copies  in  its  first  decade; 
The  Prodigal  Daughter,  its 
1982  sequel,  which  sold 
more  than  a  million  paper- 
back copies  and  owed  its 
amazing  reception  to  the 
novelty  of  an  Englishman 
writing  about  the  first  fe- 
male American  president; 
and  First  Among  Equals,  which  spent  16 
weeks  on  the  best-seller  list  in  1984. 

Despite  his  success,  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  of  those  who  worked  with  and 
for  Archer  in  the  1980s,  during  his  florid 
years,  grew  to  dislike  him. 

"He  is  the  least  justifiably  self-important 
person  I  have  ever  met,"  declares  one  for- 
mer editor,  ticking  off  the  author's  defi- 
ciencies. "He  couldn't  really  write.  Oh  no, 


he  was  a  terrible  writer.  We  were  just 
howling  with  laughter  because  we  would 
discover  somebody  in  his  books  had  been 
pregnant  for  two  and  a  half  years— I  re- 
member that  medical  impossibility  in 
Prodigal  Daughter.  Or  someone  who  start- 
ed out  being  called  Jeannette  would 
somehow  end  up  with  another  first  name. 
Or  an  important  character's  hair  color 
would  change." 


I  gather  that  Archer  wanted  to  reproduce 
big  sections  of  Kane  A  Abel  (>0  pages' 
worth,  to  be  exact  and  stick  them 
Smack  into  Ins  sequel.  The  Prodigal  Daugh- 
ter I  ask  Richard  Cohen,  who  used  to  edit 
the  author's  books  in  London,  about  that. 
Cohen  demurs  only  slightly:  "I'm  not 
sure  anything  was  reproduced  wholesale. 
But  some  incidents  were  reproduced." 

Big  chunks  were  lifted  by  Archer  from 
one  book  to  the  other  nonetheless,  I  persist. 
"Extensive  work  was  done,"  Cohen 
concedes.  "Ahmmmm.  Extensive  work." 
A    pause   while   1    digest   this, 
then  the  editor  offers  up  a  par- 
ticularly dry  remark:  "You  are 
so  lucky  you  can  read  all  of 
Archer's  oeuvre  now  at  Vanity 
Fair's  expense." 

(Years  ago,  Cohen  says,  when 
he  made  even  balder  remarks 
about  the  dismal  quality  of  Ar- 
cher's novels,  the  author  tried  to 
get  him  fired  from  London's 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  publishing 
house.  Worse,  though,  the  edi- 
tor recalls,  "then  Archer  forgot 
he  tried  to  get  me  sacked."  It  is 
unfortunate   for   Archer,   there- 
fore, that  Cohen  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  last  people  he  saw  at 
Le  Caprice  on  the  very  night 
the  novelist  was  alleged  to  have 
encountered  the  prostitute  Cogh- 
lan.  Others  among  the  author's  friends 
gave  him  much  later  and  therefore  more 
valuable  alibis—alibis  which  have  begun 
to  seem  increasingly  shaky  under  exami- 
nation. Not  Cohen's,  though.  He  firmly 
maintains  he  said  good  night  to  Archer 
early,  at  10:30  p.m.  on  September  8, 
1986.  "I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  told 
the  truth,"  he  tells  me.) 

The  latest  person  whom  Archer 
cites  as  an  alibi  is  Colquhoun,  13 
years  his  junior  and  a  former 
debutante.  She  evidently  adored 
him  and  was  often  by  his  side  in 
such  resorts  as  Majorca  and  Ly- 
ford  Cay— wherever  Archer  went 
to  work  on  his  books  with 
his  entourage  of  toiling  editors. 
She  really  did  wait  on  us  hand  and 
foot,"  says  one  literary  source,  who  mar- 
veled at  the  way  the  pretty  companion  du- 
tifully cooked  every  day  for  Archer  and  his 
guests.  "We  were  all  handmaidens  to  Jef- 
frey's wonderfulness." 

In  1985,  when  Archer  became  the 
Conservative  Party's  deputy  chairman, 
he  was  asked  by  Margaret  Thatcher  to 
"regularise  his  affairs."  Colquhoun  was 
sent  packing  with  a  lavish  kiss-off  gift: 
Archer's  silver  BMW  convertible  bear- 
ing his  license  plate  any  1.  But  gossip 
around  London  suggests  this  was  small 
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comfort.  Colquhoua  re- 
mained distraught,  embil 
tered, 

A  year  later.  Archer  HOW 
maintains,  when  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tabloids  of  con- 
sorting with  the  prostitute,  he 
was  For  obvious  reasons  re- 
luctant to  give  his  true  alibi: 
the  girlfriend   whom   he   had 
sworn  to  two  strong,  dully 
women    Mary  and  Margaret 
Thatcher    he  had  renounced. 

However,  even  a  cur- 
sory review  of  the  li- 
bel case  might  lead 
one  to  doubt  this  new  tale    ' 
as  well. 

Archer's  troubles  began 
one  night  in  October  1986, 
when  the  News  of  the  World 
set  him  up.  Having  heard 
of  an  alleged  tryst  between 
the  esteemed  politician  and 
Coghlan,  the  newspaper, 
following  hallowed   British 
tabloid  tradition,  paid  for  her 
complicity  and  made  sure 
her  calls  to  him  were  taped. 
"Would  you  go  abroad  if  fi- 
nancially taken  care  of?"  Archer 
is  recorded  as  having  asked  the 
prostitute.  "How  much  money 
would  that  take?" 

Archer  then  sent  a  com- 
plaisant friend,  Michael  Stac- 
poole,  to  pay  off  Coghlan  at 
Victoria  station  with  a  thick 
wad  of  bills  that  totaled  about 
$8,000.  There  the  tabloid  had 
its  journalists  and  photogra- 
phers waiting  to  pounce.  Archer 
was  quickly  forced  to  step  down 
as  Tory  deputy  chairman. 

"God,  you've  really  done  it  this  time, 
Jeffrey.  How  the  hell  did  you  get  yourself 
into  this?"  the  respected  journalist  Adam 
Raphael  asked  shortly  after  the  trap  was 
sprung.  The  two  men  were  on  reasonably 
friendly  terms.  As  political  editor  of  the 
Observer,  Raphael  had  attended  many  of 
Archer's  gossipy,  amusing  parties  where 
Thatcher,  John  Major,  former  Cabinet 
member  Lord  Cecil  Parkinson,  and  other 
top  Conservatives  regularly  showed  up. 

"I  was  set  up,"  Archer  replied.  The  au- 
thor then  explained,  Raphael  tells  me,  that 
he  had  met  the  prostitute  "only  once,  very 
casually,  six  months  ago." 

Under  any  circumstances,  this  would 
be  a  stunning  admission  to  make  to  a 
journalist— and  an  amazingly  stupid  one. 
The  Observer  used  the  damning  quota- 
tion, but  following  established  rules,  at- 
tributed it  to  an  Archer  friend.  Raphael 


A  FULL  LIFE 

From  top:  the  headline  that  broke  the 

scandal  in  the  News  of  the  World,  October 

26,  1986;  the  Daily  Express,  October  27,  1986; 

the  Daily  Star,  November  I,  1986; 

Archer  with  Mary  and  their  sons,  William 

and  James,  at  their  country  home 

near  Cambridge,  early  1980s. 


shrugs.  "To  tell  lies  you  have  to  be  very 
clever.  Archer  is  not  clever." 

But  he  was  very  persuasive.  At  the  libel 
trial,  Archer  stoutly  maintained  under  oath 
that  it  was  "absolute  bunkum"  that  he  had 
ever  met  the  prostitute.  "Jeffrey  has  a  very 
peculiar  sense  of  chivalry  to  any  woman  in 
distress,  from  a  bus  conductor  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,"  explains  his  good 
friend  Colin  Emson,  who  believes  that's 
why  the  "naive"  novelist  paid  off  a  prosti- 
tute he  claims  never  to  have  met. 

Under  subpoena,  Raphael  warned 


Archer   that   if  he   outed 
himself  as  Raphael's  source 
,    and  lied  about  their  conver- 
|   sation   he   would    have   no 
choice  but  to  tell  the  truth. 
Archer,  says  Raphael,  begged 
him  to  swear  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  details  of  their  brief 
talk.  Raphael,  in  fact,  did  testi- 
fy at  the  trial  -but  to  no  avail. 

o  this  day  Archer's  friends 
insist  they  place  full  faith  in 
his  outraged  protestations 
of  innocence.  They  understand 
perfectly  why  a  chaste  man 
might  have  paid  off  an  un- 
known tart  with  the  admo- 
nition she  leave  town  right 
away.  It  is  Mary  Archer 
herself  who  has  evidently ' 
unraveled   all   the  twists 
and  snags  of  this  tangled 
web  for  them.  "As  I  un- 
derstand it  from  Mary, 
he  had  no  idea  whether 
he'd  ever  met  Monica  Cogh- 
lan or  not,"  an  Archer  confidant 
has  told  friends.  "Apparently  it 
was  quite  possible  this  woman 
had  met  him  after  dozens  of 
public  meetings  and  had  a 
three-minute  conversation  with 
him."  Besides,  Archer's  intimate 
circle  is  assured  by  his  loyal 
wife,  there  is  no  telling  if  some 
desperate  prostitute  might  have 
had  a  picture  taken  of  them  to- 
gether in  a  public  setting. 

In  fact,  Mary  Archer's  elab- 
orate explanations  and  unwaver- 
ing constancy  proved  vital  to 
her  husband  at  the  libel  trial- 
even  though  friends  say  that  by 
then  Archer  was  confiding  that 
his  wife  considered  the  marriage  severe- 
ly battered  by  his  infidelity. 

"Well,  the  thought  of  my  husband  con- 
sorting with  a  prostitute  is  preposterous!" 
the  pretty  Cambridge  don  declared  to  the 
court.  Just  the  mere  experience  of  being 
accosted,  she  added,  would  cause  Jeffrey 
to  "run  several  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion very  fast;  it  would  terrify  him." 

As  for  their  own  long  relationship, 
Mary  Archer  blithely  described  it  as  "a 
happy  marriage"  and  agreed  that  they 
lived  what  was  euphemistically  referred  to 
as  "a  full  life." 

In  London's  High  Court,  Archer  seemed 
to  have  everything  sewn  up:  a  long  list  of 
alibis  from  very  good  friends;  a  devoted 
wife;  even  the  skin  on  his  back  was  pro- 
nounced "excellent"  by  Mary. 

Some  portion  of  the  costly  verdict  against 
the  Daily  Star  was  due  to  the  generic  sleazy 
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methodology  of  the  down-market  British 
puss  secrel  tapings  of  suckers,  payoffs  to 
blabbermouths.  Bui  most  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  tin.'  late  Sir  Bernard  Caulfield, 
the  trial  judge,  who  seemed  to  have  fallen 
much  harder  for  Mary  Archer  than  her 
own  husband  ever  did.  Indeed,  the  judge's 
important  summing-up  is  as  memorable 
for  its  loony  lyricism  as  for  its  strong  un- 
dercurrent oi'  voyeurism  and  irrepressible 
desire,  "Remember  Mary  Archer  in  the 
witness-box'''  he  prodded  the  jurors  be- 
fore they  retired.  "Your  vision  of  her  will 
never  disappear.  Has  she  elegance?  Has 
she  fragrance?  Would  she  have,  without 
the  strain  of  this  trial,  radiance? 

"Has  she  had  a  happy  married  life?  Has 
she  been  able  to  enjoy  rather  than  endure 
her  husband,  Jeffrey?  Is  she  right  when  she 
says  to  you,  'Jeffrey  and  1  lead  a  full  life'?" 

The  roughly  $800,000  in  damages  the 
Archers  ultimately  received  from  the 
shamed  and  defeated  tabloid  would  go, 
Jeffrey  promised  his  enchanted  public,  en- 
tirely to  charity.  However,  ac- 


cording to  British  journalists,  it  appears 
thai  only  a  tiny  portion  of  that  amount 

has  been  thus  allocated. 

The  Archer  case  resulting  in  what  was 
then  the  highest  libel  award  in  British 
history  completely  paralyzed  the  al- 
ready tentative  and  lily-livered  respectable 
British  press,  unsheltered  by  a  First 
Amendment.  Right  months  after  the  tri- 
al, after  much  research,  Raphael  wrote  a 
memo  to  his  bosses  claiming,  "I  am  cer- 
tain it  can  be  proved  that  Jeffrey  Archer 
won  his  libel  action  against  the  Star  thanks 
to  a  string  of  deliberate  lies."  His  bosses 
never  published  his  conclusions. 

This  tremulous  state  of  affairs  lasted  12 
years.  "[The  verdict]  terrified  everybody," 
recalls  Michael  Crick,  Archer's  nemesis, 
who  was  threatened  with  a  libel  suit  of  his 
own  while  writing  the  novelist's  biography. 
"I  mean,  the  effect  that  has  on  journalism 
is  pretty  negative.  I  was  doing  a  big  story 
on  a  rich  politician  last  year  for  the  BBC, 
and  in  the  end  we  dropped  the  story- 
well,  because  he  had  money.  They  were 
extremely  open  about  it.  Libel  cases  are 
extremely  expensive." 

But  that  wasn't  the  only  problem, 

as  Crick  well  knew.  "There  are  far  too 

many  journalists  spending  far  too 

much  time  in  Archer's  flat  sipping 

far  too  much  of  his  champagne! 

They're  corrupted,  really,"  he  says. 

"I  have  thought  long  and  hard 

about  using  that  word,  but  I 

am  going  to  use  that  word. 

They  are  corrupted." 

Nor  were  the  media  alone 
in  being  seduced  and  inveigled  by 
the  Archers'  delightful  hospitality. 
The  week  after  the  huge  libel  ver- 
dict, the  Archers  threw  a  celebra- 
tion party  at  the  country  house.  It 
was,  after  all,  their  21st  wedding  an- 
niversary. Champagne  bubbled  in 
the  flutes  of  Lord  Havers,  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  Labourite  David  Owen; 
Foreign  Secretary  David  Mellor; 
Treasury  Minister  Norman  Lamont; 
and  the  rising  politician  John  Ma- 
jor. 

Interestingly,  a  number  of  Ar- 
cher's champagne-swilling  guests 
were  as  certain  as  some  journalists 
that  the  author  wasn't  the  devoted 
husband  portrayed  at  the  trial,  but 
the  joy  of  making  newspapers  bleed 
simply  added  piquancy  to  the  fun 
of  the  occasion.  "I  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  Jeffrey  was  with  the 
hooker,"  says  one  celebrant  who 
loathes  the  press.  In  his  view,  "the 
good  thing  about  it  was  he  won  by 
lying." 

Nonetheless,   many  were  sure 


Archer's  political  career  was  over.  Here, 
however,  they  hadn't  counted  on  the  re- 
solve of  their  leader,  Margaret  Thatcher, 
who  adored  the  novelist,  putting  him  in 
the  same  class  as  her  other  literary  idols, 
John  le  Carre  and  Frederick  Forsyth. 
Archer  was  invited  to  lunch  at  Thatcher's 
country  residence,  Chequers,  the  prime 
minister  crowning  him  "the  extrovert's  ex- 
trovert." 

Her  successor,  John  Major,  had  a  simi- 
lar warm  spot  for  the  novelist  possibly 
because,  like  Archer,  he  had  pulled  him- 
self up  from  an  obscure  lower-middle- 
class  background,  the  kind  despised  by  so 
many  of  his  fellow  Conservatives. 


Y 


ou  Americans  have  no  idea  how  it 
feels  to  grow  up  in  a  class-bound  soci- 
ety," Archer  once  confided  to  guests 
at  the  home  of  William  Morris  literary 
agent  Joni  Evans,  who  was  then  his  pub- 
lisher at  Simon  &  Schuster's  Linden  Press. 
"When  I  came  to  America  it  was  like 
breathing  air  for  the  first  time." 

An  editor  who  overheard  the  remark 
was  particularly  touched.  "I  don't  think  it's 
an  accident  that  his  two  best  books  were 
set  here— Kane  &  Abel  and  Prodigal  Daugh- 
ter," she  says.  "He  just  loved  America." 

It  was  not,  however,  an  all-encompassing 
love. 

"We  had  this  entire  set  of  rules  sent  to 
us  about  Archer  from  his  publisher,"  re- 
members Isabel  Keating,  a  media  escort 
from  Minneapolis  whose  job  it  was  to  ac- 
company authors  on  press  tours.  "First, 
we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  guy 
unless  spoken  to.  Second,  we  were  told  to 
send  someone  sturdy  to  the  airport  to 
pick  him  up,  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  carry 
his  own  luggage.  I  remember  kneeling  on 
the  concourse  of  our  airport  folding  the 
shirts  of  one  of  his  sons,  which  were  all 
crumpled.  Archer  said,  'I'm  glad  to  see 
you're  doing  something  right.  Because  you 
are  such  an  incompetent.'" 

"I  remember  having  dinner  with  Archer 
at  some  restaurant  in  New  York,"  recalls 
a  top  publishing  executive.  "And  a  waiter 
comes  over  and  says,  'Hi,  I'm  Bill,  I'll  be 
with  you  in  10  minutes'— like  waiters  do. 
And  Archer  replied,  'In  10  minutes  you'll 
be  dead  of  aids.'" 

The  TV  producer  Ted  Francis  also  no- 
ticed a  heightened  hauteur  in  his  old  friend 
as  he  achieved  literary  celebrity.  Archer  had 
invested  about  $19,000  in  a  production  ven- 
ture launched  by  Francis  around  the  time 
of  the  libel  trial.  Nine  years  ago,  at  one  of 
his  famous  champagne  parties,  the  novelist 
walked  up  to  Francis,  then  deep  in  conver- 
sation with  an  actress:  "You  want  to  watch 
this  man,"  Archer  told  her.  "I  lent  him 
£20,000  once,  and  I  am  still  waiting  to  get 
it  back."  The  producer  was  seriously  hurt, 
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dangerously  alienated,  fa  the  fin)  place, 

Francis  claims.  Archer  had  inflated  the 
amount,  fa  the  second,  "it  was  an  invest- 
ment, not  a  loan,"  Francis  tells  me,  ■Thai's 
why  I  can't  icalk  call  him  a  good  friend." 

If  Conservatives  gave  themselves  a  lobot- 
omy  where  Archer  was  concerned,  there 
was  ample  reason  lor  it.  He  raised  huge 
sums  for  Major,  Battering  him  shamelessly. 
"Jeffrey  simply  walks  into  the  room,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  look  around  at  all 
the  tables  and  si/e  up  their  occupants,"  re- 
calls the  wife  of  a  prominent  Conservative 
who  despises  Archer.  "Then  he  always 


"He  is  the  least  justifiably 
self-important  pers 
met ...  a  terrible 
writer"  says  a 
former  editor. 


Liu 


man  whom  Archer  had  told  to  pay  off  the 
prostitute,  said  tor  the  lirst  time  that  in  the 
three  years  after  that  incident  the  novelist 
had  given  him  a  total  of  about  $65,000  to 
stay  quiet.  "In  effect  Archer  was  paying 
me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut,'"  he  explained. 
Stacpoole  is  perhaps  not  the  most  whole- 
some of  witnesses  (until  fairly  recently  he 
owned  an  illegal  lap-dancing  club  in  Ost- 
end,  Belgium),  and  there  are  those  who— 
like  the  London  Economist— believe  that 
Archer  made  himself  vulnerable  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  blackmail.  Certainly,  Stacpoole 
appears  to  possess  nuggets  of  potentially 
damaging  information.  He  claims  to  have 
introduced  Archer  years  ago  to  a  compli- 
ant stripper  at  a  club  near  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  for 
example.  He  holds  cer- 
tain views  regarding  Ar- 
cher and  Monica  Coghlan: 
"I  cannot  say  that  he  did 


asks  me  his  favorite  question, 
'Where's  the  money?'" 

Money  became  Archer's 
particular  passion  and  he 
grew  ever  more  adept  at  ac- 
quiring it.  By  1990  he  had 
effectively  fired  his  devoted 
literary  agent,  Debbie  Owen 
("You  have  taught  me  everything  I  know," 
he  wrote  her  when  he  advised  her  she'd  no 
longer  be  negotiating  his  major  money- 
making  contracts),  and  seized  the  moment 
to  wrest  what  insiders  believe  to  be  a  $27 
million,  multi-book  deal  from  a  new  pub- 
lisher, HarperCollins.  He  thus  avoided  pay- 
ing a  fat  commission  to  Owen— and  did  so 
at  a  crucial  time  in  his  literary  career:  just 
before  its  swift  descent. 

"His  books  have  not  done  well  lately," 
explains  Cork  Smith,  another  of  Archer's 
former  editors.  "He  was  enough  of  a  real- 
ist to  see  the  declining  sales  patterns." 

In  1994,  Archer  found  a  new  way  of 
attracting  income:  he  bought  shares  in 
Anglia  Television,  where  his  wife  was  on 
the  board  of  directors.  When  the  compa- 
ny announced  a  takeover  bid  a  few  days 
later,  the  shares  were  sold  for  a  profit  of 
about  $120,000.  He  stoutly  denied  any  in- 
sider trading.  There  was  an  official  in- 
quiry. No  charges  were  brought. 

Why  such  a  mad  pursuit  of  cash  on 
the  part  of  an  extremely  wealthy  celebrity? 

In  November,  an  intriguing  clue  popped 
up  in  the  press.  Michael  Stacpoole,  the 


bonk  the  girl.  The  odds  were  highly  on 
it."  Just  before  Christmas  he  confided  his 
opinions  to  Scotland  Yard.  After  all,  says 
Stacpoole,  his  old  friend  welshed  on  his 
promise  to  give  him  half  the  libel  award. 

"Archer  we  know  to  be  a  blatant  liar," 
he  says. 

"I  know  Michael  Stacpoole,"  Archer's 
good  friend  Emson  tells  me  sadly,  "a 
small  but  honest  man."  He  stops  himself 
and  almost  instantly  retracts  the  verdict. 
"Is  anyone  paying  Stacpoole  for  this?" 

They  are,  of  course.  This  is  England, 
after  all.  "We  had  to  pay  Stacpoole,"  says 
Michael  Crick,  who  helped  write  a  No- 
vember 28,  1999,  story  on  Stacpoole  for 
the  Mail  on  Sunday.  "Of  course,  I  don't 
like  it,  but  in  the  world  of  tabloid  newspa- 
pers it's  quite  common.  My  view  is  that  if 
that  is  the  only  way  you're  going  to  get 
out  on  the  record  that  wrongdoing  is 
picked  up,  then  it's  better  than  not  being 
on  the  record."  A  few  days  after  this  con- 
versation Crick  reported  two  new  scoops: 
allegations  that  Archer  may  have  been  guilty 
of  income-tax  evasion,  and— inevitably— 
another  prostitute,  this  one  insisting  that 


(hen  rendezvous  took  place  in  Archer's 
apartment  ("It  was  an  incredible  feeling 
having  sex  looking  out  across  the  lights  of 
London  . . .  ").  Questions  have  also  arisen 
about  Archer's  relationship  with  Sally 
Farmiloe,  a  45-year-old  television  actress. 

Wrongdoing.  There  is  so  much  of  it 
going  around  that  it's  a  wonder 
scarcely  anyone  in  London  noticed 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  Archer  to 
run  for  mayor.  Not  Tory-party  leader  Wil- 
liam Hague,  who,  despite  all  the  coverage 
of  the  Anglia-shares  scandal,  remarked 
approvingly  during  the  campaign  on 
Archer's  "integrity."  Not  the  press,  which 
gave  the  candidate  an  easy  ride  until  Fran- 
cis started  talking  for  cash.  Indeed,  practi- 
cally the  only  leading  figure  who  publicly 
articulated  serious  reservations  about  an 
Archer  candidacy  for  mayor  was  Steven 
Norris.  a  former  transport  minister  who 
wanted  the  job  himself. 

"I  said  I  wouldn't  sup- 
port Archer  dead  or  alive," 
Norris  recalls  with  a  laugh. 
Just  last  fall,  however,  Nor- 
ris was  considered  a  rotten 
sport  for  having  said  it. 
He  had  come  in  second  in 
the  Conservative  Party  run- 
off. He  was  supposed  to 
be  big  about  Archer's  vic- 
tory. After  all,  Norris  had 
had  a  total  of  five  succes- 
sive mistresses  and  an  un- 
happy wife. 

"I  am  sure  Jeffrey  thinks 
I  was  the  pot  that  was  call- 
ing the  kettle  black.  Well,  that's  a  perfectly 
reasonable  thing  to  say,  really,  but  I  don't 
think  the  public  is  really  so  prudish— ex- 
cept the  old  ladies  who  make  up  most  of 
the  Conservative  Party,"  says  Norris,  who 
had  to  battle  to  stay  in  the  race.  "Archer's 
problems  are  obvious  to  a  blind  man  with 
half  a  brain.  I  take  no  pride  in  being  the 
only  person  in  the  party  who  recognized 
Jeffrey's  problems. 

"You  see,  nothing  had  changed  with 
him.  Jeffrey  never  changed  a  whit.  Jeffrey 
was  just—"  Norris  thinks  a  second,  then 
concludes:  "always  Jeffrey." 

As  it  happens,  Jeffrey  Archer  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  with  that  verdict.  It  is 
simply  the  gravity  of  who  he  is  that  es- 
capes him.  "All  the  people's  lives  I've 
changed!"  he  sputters.  He  is  profoundly 
mystified  by  the  general  outcry.  "Nothing 
of  any  consequence  has  been  shown.  The 
things  people  are  reading  are  so  minor," 
he  complains  to  the  friends  who  phone 
him,  offering  sympathy,  lunch,  credulity. 

"The  major  things  I  have  done  are 
completely  forgotten." 
There  he's  wrong.  D 
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HELLO,  ILLY! 


Name  and  occupation:  Molly  Parker,  actress.  Age:  27.  Provenance:  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Now  establishing  herself  as  the  indie  queen  of  the  Great  White  North  in:  Michael  Wimci bottom's  Wonderland; 

Waking  the  Dead,  with  Billy  C'rudup  and  Jennifer  Connelly  (playing  a  Chicago  socialite):  and  Sunshine,  starring  Ralph 

Kiennes  (playing  a  pre- World  War  II  Jewish-Hungarian  woman).  You've  taken  on  some  pretty  heavy  roles  SO  far. 

Could  there  be  a  lightheaded  musical  comedy  in  your  future?  "I  never  define  what  1  want  to  do  in  that  way.  I  never  say.  I'd  really 

like  to  do  a  comedy  now.'  But  the  sense  of  humor  in  Canada  is  so  bizarre,  you  can  make  things  that 

are  way  out  there.  People  just  don't  take  themselves  all  that  seriously  here,  so  the  humor  is  quite  irreverent  and  self-critical. 

I  think  there  is  something  specific  to  growing  up  where  it's  really  cold  and  people  just  play  hockey."  How  her  earlier 

role  in  the  controversial  necrophilia-as-poetry  film  Kissed,  playing  a  romantically  challenged  undertaker,  brought  her  attention  from  more  than 

just  studio  executives:  "I  remember  meeting  people  who  would  sort  of  give  me  this  very  serious  look 

and  say  things  like,  'I  really  understood  that  movie'  And  I  would  say.  'Oh  . . .  you  know  I'm  an  actress,  right? 

You  understand  that  that's  not  really  me.  right'.'"'     KRIS'IA  smi  I  n 
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Paco  Rahanne  has  designs  on  the  millennium 


n  this  lite,  designer  Paco  Rabanne  is  the  avant-garde  creator  of 
60s  "metal"  couture  and  two  of  the  most  successful  fragrances 
ever,  (alandre  and  Paco  Rabanne  pour  Homme.  In  past 
lives,  Rabanne  claims,  he  has  been  an  Egyptian  priest 
who  murdered  King  Tutankhamen,  a  flying-saucer  pilot, 
and  an  18th-century  actress.  This  month,  as  Rabanne  intro- 
duces a  new  perfume,  Ultraviolet,  george  wayne  catches 
up  with  the  mystic  for  a  close  encounter  of  the  Paco  kind. 

George  Wayne:  Wacko  Paco,  how  do  you  know  when 
you're  having  an  out-of-body  experience'.' 
Paco  Rabanne:  I  feel  like  I  am  floating 
above  my  body. 
G.W.  Do  you  break  into  a  cold 
sweat'.' 

P.R.  No.  I  feel  like  I  am  in  a 
world  of  light. 

G.W.  And  how  many  past  lives 
have  you  led? 
P.R.  About  100. 
G.W.  One  hundred?! 
P.R.  I  am  70,000  years  old. 
G.W.  Yeah,  you,  Shirley  MacLaine,  and 
Tina  Turner.  In  one  of  those  past  lives, 
you  claim  to  have  been  an  18th-century 
prostitute.  What  was  her  name? 
P.R.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
G.W.  How  do  you  know  you  were  a 
prostitute  in  the  18th  century?  Is  it  be- 
cause in  your  current  life,  even  at  65, 
you  are  horny  all  the  time? 
P.R.  No.  When  I  close  my  eyes,  I  al- 
ways see  images  of  women  in  the 
past.  And  I  try  to  translate  that  for 
the  future. 

G.W.  And  what  will  you  be  in  your 
next  life? 

P.R.  This  is  my  last  life  on  Earth. 
I  will  move  on  to  other  planets. 
G.W.  What  happened  to  your  Nos- 
tradamus prediction  for  Paris? 
P.R.  The  prophecies  of  Nos- 
tradamus? I  believe  in  them.  I 
was  wrong  with  the  date  and 
the  interpretation.  I  made  a  mis- 
take; people  make  mistakes. 
G.W.  So,  will  it  happen  or  not? 
P.R.  Eventually. 
G.W.  Well,  it  is  not  every  day 
that  G.  W.  has  the  pleasure  of 
bantering  with  a  queenious  icon- 
oclast such  as  yourself. 


P.R.  I  am  not  an  iconoclast.  1  worked  for  Balenciaga,  Schia- 
parelli,  Christian  Dior. 

G.W.  We  especially  love  that  Paco  is  not  afraid  to  jostle 
with  the  Young  Turks.  For  example,  and  I  quote,  "I 
don't  want  to  do  like  John  Galliano,  who  for  the  10th 
time  remakes  a  dress  fit  for  a  whore  in  a  1925  bordel- 
lo." And  you  have  called  Stella  McCartney's  work 
"grotesque  and  pitiful." 

P.R.  I  am  honest.  I  judge  people  on  each  collection. 
The  last  McCartney  collection  was  fabulous! 
G.W.  Who  is  your  favorite  young  designer? 
P.R.  Alexander  McQueen. 

G.W.  A  better  name  for  your  new  fra- 
grance would  have  been  Mystic. 
P.R.  The  new  fragrance  is  Ultravio- 
let, the  most  mystic  color  of  the 
rainbow.  Ultraviolet  is  the  color 
of  the  Age  of  Aquarius,  which 
we  are  now  moving  into.  Ultra- 
violet is  the  ray  of  light  that 
brought  life  on  Earth,  when  it 
was  still  covered  by  oceans. 
G.W.  Paco  Rabanne  does  have 
an  extraordinary  nose  for  the  fra- 
grance as  cash  cow.  Paco  Rabanne  pour 
Homme  is  probably  the  most  successful 
men's  fragrance  ever. 
P.R.  Yes,  after  25  years  it  still  has  no 
wrinkles. 

G.W.  Do  you  expect  Ultraviolet  to  be  the 
classic  fragrance  of  the  21st  century? 
P.R.  This  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
designed  as  the  fragrance  of  the  21st 
century.  We  use  fresh  pimento  as  the 
top  note,  as  opposed  to  a  citrus  note, 
which  is  what  is  traditionally  used.  And 
then  we  use  the  Japanese  flower  kin- 
mokusei.  It's  a  very  tender  flower,  so 
we  had  to  use  a  new  technology  which 
does  a  spectrum  analysis  of  the  flower. 
G.W.  Any  more  predictions? 
P.R.  There  will  be  more  catastro- 
phes on  earth;  there  have  been  more 
than  there  used  to  be.  But  that  is 
because  of  the  transition  from  the 
era  of  the  Pisces  to  the  era  of  the 
Aquarius.  In  such  a  transition,  there 
is  always  turmoil. 
G.W.  Well,  is  the  era  of  Aquarius  go- 
ing to  be  a  fabulous  one? 
P.R.  From  2005  on,  there  will  be 
a  thousand  years  of  happiness. 
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NICK  NOLTE 
JEFF  BRIDGES 
SHARON  STONE 

CATHERINE  KEENER 

AND  ALBERT  FINNEY 
From  the  play  by  Sam  Shepard 


How  Much  Can 
Three  Friends  Share?! 
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IN  THEATERS  JANUARY  2 1ST 


orced  to  puddle-jump  for  their  cocktail  fix  during  Pro- 
hibition, many  flocked  to  the  American  Bar  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  in  London.  Now  the  long  out-of-print  imbiber's  bible, 
The  Savoy  Cocktail  Book  (Trafalgar  Square),  is  being  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  providing  a  new 
generation  with  a  corking  array  of  rickeys,  daisies,  slings,  shrubs, 
smashes,  fizzes,  juleps,  and  more. 

Also  this  month:  A  troubled  therapist  narrates  his  tale 
of  woe  from  the  ceiling  of  a  pancake  house  in  DONALD 
ANTRIM'S  pitch-black  comic  novel.  The  Verificationist  (Knopf). 
Medium  ROSEMARY  ALTEA  talks  readers  through  "unleashing 
the  force  within"  in  You  Own  the  Power  (Morrow).  Variety  edi- 
tor in  chief  PETER  BART  rats  out  the  industry  in  Who  Killed 
Hollywood?  (Renaissance).  Journalist  JOHN  COLAPINTO'S 
As  Nature  Made  Him  (HarperCollins)  examines  the  case  of 
a  botched  circumcision  which  turned  a  baby  boy  into  a  girl, 
creating  a  real  dustup  in  the  nurture-vs.-nature  fight.  Basil 
Street  Blues:  A  Memoir  (Norton)  recounts  how  renowned 
biographer  MICHAEL  HOLROYD  dug  into  what  he  as- 
sumed was  his  rather  ordinary  family  history,  only  to 
get  a  faceful  of  dirt.  A  Season  on  the  Reservation  (Mor- 
row) is  Laker  big  man  KAREEM  ABDUL-JABBAR'S  tale 
of  coaching  a  Native  American  basketball  team.  The 
greatest  designs  of  the  last  century  rub  shoulders  and 
table  legs  in  the  herculean  volume   World  Design 
(Chronicle).  A  force  of  nature  in  and  of  himself,  Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning  poet  MARK  STRAND'S  essays  on 
the  art  and  nature  of  poetry  appear  in  The  Weath- 
er of  Words  (Knopf).  STEVEN  VARNI  surfs  a  tsuna- 
mi of  family  guilt  in  his  arresting  debut  novel, 
The  Inland  Sea  (Morrow).  Rebuilding  the  Reich- 
stag (Overlook)  charts  the  progress  of  SIR  NORMAN 
FOSTER  as  he  reconstructs  the  German  seat  of  power  under  an 
I  enormous  glass  dome.  RENATA  ADLER'S  Gone:  The  Last  Days 
of  'The  New  Yorker  (Simon  &  Schuster)  fairly  brims  with  glory- 
days  gossip  and  insight  into  Mr.  Shawn  and  his  legacy. 
Historical  novelist  THOMAS  MALLON'S  Two  Moons  (Pan- 
theon) orbits  the  worlds  of  astronomy,  politics,  and  romance. 
Camera  over  Hollywood  (DAP)  offers  Depression-era 
photographer  JOHN  SWOPES'S  glimpses  into  the  workaday 
world  of  vintage  Tinseltown.  Everybody  grab  a  buddy— here 
are  two  more  to  explore:  The  Global  Soul  (Knopf)  tracks  the 
thrill-seeking  multi-culti  poster  boy  PICO  IYER'S  search  for 
home,  and  NICHOLAS  SHAKESPEARE  remembers  the  enigmatic  trav- 
el writer  Bruce  Chatwin  (Doubleday).  Passports  ready?  — elissa  schappell 


From  top:  a  chorus  line  of  Albertina  Rasch  dancers  at  MGM's 
Hollywood  studios,  1938;  an  illustrated  guide  to  the  Rbineland  wine 
country,  from  the  1930  Savoy  Cocktail  Book;  the  Henry 
Dreyfuss-designed  Honeywell  thermostat,  1941;  the  Lucky  Strike  cigarette 
package,  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy,  1942. 
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ead  lightly  and  luxuriously  in  Lincoln  Navigator,  the  world's  most  powerful  full-size  luxury  SUV.  Tread  spaciously,  too.  Navigator  has  room 
'  seven  in  three  rows  of  leather-trimmed  seats.  Call  800-688-8898,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Navigator  dealer. 


Lincoln  Navigator.  American  Luxury. 
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Speed  Dial 


ow  many  degrees  of  separation  stand  between  ex- 
teenybopper  rocker  Shaun  Cassidy  and  former  secretary 
of  state  Henry  Kissinger?  Six  buttons  up  and  one  to 
the  right  on  the  speed  dial  of  Kissinger's  son,  David,  38. 
As  president  of  Studios  USA  Television  (Universal  Television  until 
it  was  snapped  up  by  Barry  Diller  two  years  ago) 
Kissinger  the  Younger  keeps  his  eye  on  all  pro- 
gramming for  the  network-independent  studio, 
such  as  the  projects  of  the  metamorphosed  writer- 
producer  Cassidy,  whose  multi-year  contract  with 
Studios  USA  includes  the  series  Cover  Me,  sched- 
uled to  premiere  next  month.  The  button  just  below 
a  West  Coast  Diller  on  Kissinger's  L.A.-office  phone 
goes  to  Dick  Wolf— the  Emmy-winning  producer  and 
creator  of  Law  &  Order  and  writer  of  the  spin-off,  Law 
&  Order:  Special  Victims  Unit— who  recently  signed  a 
four-year  production  deal.  "If  there  is  a  single  person  to 
whom  I  speak  most,  it's  Dick  Wolf,"  says  Kissinger. 
When  he  phones  home  he  reaches  wife  Alex  Rockwell 
35,  a  producer  for  the  Jim  Henson  Company's  Elmo  in 
Grouchland  and  executive  producer  of  two  children,  aged 
five  and  three.  Although  Kissinger  was  himself  only  three 
years  old  when  his  father  and  mother,  Anneliese,  divorced, 
the  elder  Kissinger  says  he  speaks  to  his  only  son  "once  or 
twice  a  week.  He  asks  for  advice  but  never  takes  it.  He  says  I'm  totally 
ignorant  of  his  business.  And  he's  right."  — melissa  davis 


tight-Table  Reading 


Max  Azria 

president  and  designer, 
BCBG  Max  Azria 


Helen  Gurley 
Brown 

author,  I'm 
Wild  Again 


Girl  Singer: 
An  Autobiography, 

by  Rosemary  Clooney 
and  Joan  Bartbel 
(Doubleday). 
osie  has  been 

through  everything 
and  she's  better 
than  ever." 


The  Fountainhead, 

by  Ayn  Rand  (Signet). 

"This  is  an  impactful, 

inspiring  story  about  a  man  who 

demonstrates  an 

indomitable  strength 

of  human  spirit  in  the  face  of 

all  resistance." 


Kirk  Douglas 

author,  actor,  Diamonds 


Melanin  Knauss 

model 

The  America  We  Deserve, 

by  Donald  Trump 

(Renaissance).  "Donald  takes 

a  businessman 's  approach 

to  a  wide  variety  of  issues — 

from  health  care  to  foreign 

policy— that  is  not  strictly 

conventional,  but  that  makes 

a  whole  lot  of  sense." 


Making  Loss  Matter, 

by  Rabbi  David  Wolpe 

(Riverhead). 

"This  book  touched  my  soul. 

Also,  it  gave  me 

insights  on  surviving  life's 

hardest  moments, 

of  which  I've 
experienced  a  few. " 
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June  22,  1972.  Girlfriend  forgets  in  bus  somewhere  near  Kathmandu. 


April  25,  1999.  Wife  finds  on  Alibris  and  puts  in  family  minivan. 


alibris 

www.alibris.com 


Books  you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


nities 


Imon,  Blaine  Trump, 

Ellc  Macpherson, 

Marie  Chantal  of  Greece, 

and  Gisele 
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Marshall  Rote,  and 


U  Camera 


Madeleine  Stowc,  Gwyncth  Paltrow,  John  Galliano,  Isabella  Rossellini,  and  Helene  Arnault 


Hamish  Bowles  and 

Anh  Duorrtj""'* 
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PARIS    MATCH 


John  Galliano  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow 


Nan  Kempner 
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Bernard  Arnault 

1        I 

and  Gisele 
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s  it  any  surprise  that  the  French  luxury- 
goods  conglomerate  LVMH  Moet 
Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton  has  now  con- 
quered Manhattan?  In  celebration  of 
the  new  LVMH  Tower  on  57th  Street 
and  its  architect,  Christian  de  Portzam- 
parc,  LVMH  chairman  Bernard  Arnault  and  the  Municipal  Art  Soci- 
ety hosted  650  guests  for  a  night  of  unabashed  extravagance.  In- 
deed, from  the  endless  supply  of  Chateau  Cheval  Blanc  and 
champagne  to  the  table  linen  shipped  in  from  France,  Arnault 
proved  himself  a  master  of  overstatement.  Mais  pourquo/  pas?  After 
all,  everyone  from  the  fashion  world  showed— from  the  ones  who 
make  it  (John  Galliano,  Alexander  McQueen,  Marc  Jacobs,  and 
Michael  Kors)  to  the  ones  who  make  it  look  good  (Iman,  Elle 
Macpherson,  and  Gisele)  to  those  who  keep  LVMH  in  business,  such 
as  Anne  Bass,  Cecile  Zilkha,  and  Mouna  Ayoub.  Even  Gwyneth  Pal- 
trow managed  to  mingle  without  causing  a  collective  frenzy.  Given 
such  a  confident  New  York  arrival,  one  can  only  imagine  that  special 
guest  Hillary  Clinton  was  taking  notes.  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 


Sir  Elton  John,  Karen  Elson,  and  Veronica  Hearst,  John  Richardson, 

Alexander  McQueen  and  Brooke  Astor 
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Nivea  Visage  Q10 
Wrinkle  Control. 

#1  in  the  world. 


vea  Visage  Q10  Wrinkle  Control  is  a  genuine  breakthrough.  Coenzyme  Q10 
:curs  naturally  in  your  skin  and  helps  defend  against  aging.  But  your  level  of  Q10 
rops  as  you  get  older.  Now  it  can  be  restored  and  the  look  of  wrinkles  reduced  like 
(ever  before.  In  fact,  we  guarantee  your  complete  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
»  wonder  it's  the  #1  anti-wrinkle  treatment  in  the  world. 

IIIVEA    brings    your    face 


N I  VEA 

VISAGE 


Vour  up-to-the-minute  guide  to  trtaidsiM>a»t  to  coast 
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ousands  of  inspired  ideas  for  valentine's  day. 

unning  jewelry,  watches,  fragrances  and  other  fine  accessories. 

jndreds  of  world-class  brands. 

I  with  free  shipping  and  custom  gift  packaging. 

I  just  a  click  away. 

^.ashford.com  / 1  •888»999»4645  /  aol  keyword:  ashford.com 


ASHFORD.COM 

all  the  stuff  you  really,  really  want. 
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Forthcoming  from  the  Warren  Beatty- 
Annette  Bening  household:  his  next  movie, 
Town  and  Country,  with  Goldie  Hawn, 
Diane  Keaton,  and  Garry  Shandling; 
her  new  movie,  Mike  Nichols's  What  Planet 


child.  Nottomenti 


recent toray  into  prt^idemial^pli' 

Bening's  Oscar-wortln  role  inAmerican  Beauty 

Together  and  apart,  HoljyWl>35lnQS 

star- team  give  PETm  BLSKmoM 

lowdown  on:fa3ii^]y[^^^^ 

onJBill  andlfill^iPiiiton^Kf  ^^-^ 

a  wonderfully  imUscreet  accmn^^r 

their  first  time  together     1ZIL.___- 
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HEAVEN  CAN  WAFT. 
WASHINGTON  TOO 

Annette  Bening  and 
her  husband,  the  former 
putative  presidential 
candidate  Warren  Bcatty, 
photographed  in  Santa 
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"Hilarious."  says  Boiiiiif>. 
oftho  possibility  of  wiiiniii);  an 
Academy  Award  lor .  titnriam  liaitity 
while  in  lahor  with  the  couple's 
loin  Hi  child  (her  due  dale  falls  near 
•he  lime  of  the  ceremony ). 
She  was  live  months  pregnant 
when  (his  photo  was  taken. 


( 


Her  agent  thought 

I  was  just  going  to 

mo    ro    o    v^onn    r-k-f 


her. . . .  And  it  turned  out 


arren  Beatty  has  always  been 


reful  about  what  he  puts  in  his  mouth.  In  the  decade  or  so 
it  I've  known  him,  I've  never  seen  him  consume  anything 
stronomically  incorrect— take  a  drink,  eat  a  piece  of  meat,  a 
ssert,  even  a  bite  of  cheese.  But  now  we're  in  a  small,  quiet 
is  Angeles  restaurant  called  Four  Oaks  near  the  bottom  of 
verly  Glen,  eating  dinner  on  a  balmy  evening  in  late  Novem- 
r,  just  after  Thanksgiving,  and  he's  eyeing  a  small,  pasty  disk 
the  middle  of  his  wife's  plate. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asks  Annette  Bening,  as  if  he's  never  seen 
ything  like  it  before. 

"Goat  cheese,"  she  replies.  As  I  look  on  with  amazement,  in 
:  knowledge  that  nothing  Beatty  does  is  without  significance, 
considers,  reaches  over  with  his  fork,  and  says,  "I  think  I'll 
some." 

"Good!  Live  it  up,  Warren,"  his  wife  responds. 
Marriage  has  transformed  Beatty,  who  speaks  of  his  life  as 
ling  into  two  parts,  "Before  Annette"  and  "With  Annette."  He 
borates,  "When  I  was  in  my  20s  and  30s,  there  were  certain 
ngs  that  were  irresistible."  Pause.  "And  then  into  my  40s."  He 
(ghs,  and  pauses  again.  "And  into  my  50s.  Being  adolescent 
/er  got  boring  to  me.  And  that  fortunately  came  to  a  conclu- 
n,  not  a  moment  too  soon.  I  stood  a  good  chance  of  reach- 
;  the  end  of  my  days  as  a  solitary,  eccentric  . . .  fool." 
This  week  seems  like  a  moment  of  downtime  for  the  couple, 
atty's  undeclared  nonrun  at  the  presidency  is  winding  down, 
hat's  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  an  operation  that  was 
low-key  from  the  start,  conducted  mostly  by  others  in  his 
me,  sometimes  with  his  blessing,  sometimes  not.  In  fact, 
peration,"  with  its  implication  of  directed  activity,  is  not 
ite  accurate,  either,  to  describe  whatever  it  was  that  happened 
t  August,  the  "floating"  of  his  name  by  Arianna  Huffington 
a  newspaper  column,  which  now  seems  to  the  careless  eye 
more  substantial  than  a  beach  ball  bobbing  in  the  summer 
f.  But,  as  Mike  Nichols  observes,  "Warren  is  full  of  sur- 
ses."  This  is  the  first  interview  the  actor  has  granted  since 
declined  to  discourage  speculation  about  his  interest  in  the 
jsidency. 

Things  are  due  to  heat  up  soon.  There's  Beatty 's  new  film, 
m  and  Country,  directed  by  Peter  Chelsom,  which  also  fea- 
es  Goldie  Hawn,  Diane  Keaton,  and  Garry  Shandling,  as 
11  as  a  sparkling  array  of  other  actors.  Bening,  too,  has  a 
*/  picture,  a  romantic  comedy  called  What  Planet  Are  You 
mi?—  written  by  and  also  starring  Shandling  (a  close  friend 
the  couple's)  and  directed  by  Nichols— due  to  arrive  in 
irch.  And  then  there's  the  likelihood  that  Bening  will  get  an 
ademy  Award  nomination,  following  her  Golden  Globe  nomi- 


nation, for  her  spectacular  turn  as  Carolyn  Burnham  in  American 
Beauty,  which  would  put  her  up  for  an  Oscar  right  around  the 
time  she  expects  to  give  birth  to  their  fourth  child. 

SCENE  FROM  A  MARRIAGE:  Beatty  and  Bening 
famously  failed  to  meet— a  ships-passing-in-the-night 
sort  of  thing— when  he  was  casting  Dick  Tracy  in 
1988.  He  canceled  a  meeting,  she  canceled  a  meet- 
ing. He  had  already  developed  a  certain  interest  in 
her:  "I  had  heard  about  Annette,  and  you  know,  you 
have  opinions  of  certain  people's  opinions."  When 
they  finally  got  together  in  1991,  it  was  at  Santo  Pietro,  a  restau- 
rant in  the  Beverly  Glen  Center,  a  mini-mall  near  his  office.  He 
was  casting  the  Virginia  Hill  role  in  Bugsy.  Barry  Levinson,  who 
directed  the  picture,  and  James  Toback,  who  wrote  the  screen- 
play, were  thinking  about  Michelle  Pfeiffer.  But  Beatty,  who  was 
seeing  several  women  at  the  time,  told  them,  "No,  I  think  Annette 
Bening  would  be  perfect.  I'm  having  lunch  with  her  tomorrow." 

Beatty,  Bening,  and  I  are  now  sitting  in  a  restaurant  at  the 
same  Beverly  Glen  Center,  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  hill  from 
Mulholland  Drive,  where  the  couple  has  a  home.  The  two  of 
them  are  reminiscing  about  the  way  they  were.  "Her  agent  didn't 
want  me  to  meet  her  because  he  thought  I  was  just  going  to  . . . 
make  a  pass  at  her,"  Beatty  recalls.  Bening  corrects  him:  "Well, 
what  he  said  was—" 

"And  it  turned  out  he  was  right."  Beatty  laughs. 

"What  he  said  was  'He's  meeting  every  actress  in  Hollywood.'" 

"How  long  did  it  take  for  you  to  realize  that  Annette  was  the 
one?,"  I  wonder  out  loud. 

"It  took  about  ...  10  minutes.  Maybe  five.  And  ...  I  felt  very 
conflicted  because  I  was  so  elated  to  meet  her,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time,  I  began  to  mourn  the  passing  of  a  way  of  life.  I 
thought,  Oh,  everything's  going  to  be  different." 

"We  walked  up  and  down  the  cul-de-sac,"  Bening  says, 
breaking  in. 

"Behind  my  office.  She  talked  about  her  family." 

"I  remember  you  talking  a  lot." 

"Well,  that  was  the  problem,  because  I  went  into  peacock  syn- 
drome. And  couldn't  shut  up.  I  did  everything  but  stand  up  and 
do  a  soft-shoe  on  the  table.  And  then  I  went  upstairs  to  my  of- 
fice, and  Jim  Toback  was  there  in  the  cutting  room  placing  bets. 
He  said,  'What  did  you  think?'  And  I  said,  'Whoa!'"  (As  Toback 
would  tell  me  later,  "It  was  very  clear  who  would  get  the  part.") 

I  ask  them  a  tactless  question  about  the  progress  of  their 
courtship. 

Beatty:  "I  said  to  Annette  that,  as  much  as  I  was  inclined  to 
make  a  vulgar  move  upon  her,  that  I  would  refrain  from  doing 
so  because  I  thought  it  was  terrible  when  people  had  to  work 
together,  if  they  had  that  pressure  . . .  and  so  I  wouldn't  be  trou- 
bling her  with  that." 

"Go  ahead,"  Bening  says,  rolling  her  eyes,  "but  I  don't  want 
to  hear  this." 

"It  got  to  be  late  in  the  movie,  and  her  mother  and  father 
came  to  visit  the  set.  I  invited  them  into  my  trailer  for  lunch.  I 
thought.  What  nice  people.  And  this  is  an  actress  ...  an  actress 
who's  human,  whose  mother  and  father  seem  to  be  very,  very 
good  people,  of  good  humor,  who  have  been  married  for  . . .  " 

"Forty-some  years  at  that  point." 

"As  they  were  leaving,  I  took  Annette  aside  and  said.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  making  a  pass  at  you,  but  if  I  were 
to  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  that  occurrence  happen,  that  I  want  to 
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assure  you  thai  I  would  try  to  make  you  pregnanl  immediately.'" 
I  am  beginning  to  suspect  lie's  drunk  mi  green  tea. 
"Am  I  being  indiscreet?,"  Beatty  asks  Ins  wife. 

"No,  I  mean  ...  I  don't  know    I  Ins  is  all  very  precious  lo  me. 

obviously,  lis       we've  aevei  said  ii  before." 

"Well,  let  me  put  this  in  a  way  that  I  think  no  one  will  un- 
derstand  it.  I  finally  said,  You  know,  we  have  one  more  scene 
to  do  m  the  movie  before  the  picture's  wrapped  up,  and  maybe 
it  we  went  to  dinner  it  wouldn't  be  so  much  pressure  on  either 
o\'  us,'  and  I  asked  Annette  if  she  wanted  to  have  a  child.  After 
a  lew  minutes  she  said  she  did.  And  I  said,  'Well,  I  would  like 
to  do  that  right  away.'  And  we  did." 

"You  got  pregnant  that  night?,"  I  ask. 

"Umm  . . .  very  quickly,"  replies  Bening.  "Because  we  were 
. . .  trying." 

"There  was  never  a  moment  of  not,  in  effect,  being  married 
to  Annette." 

"So  . . .  that's  the  truth.  And  that's  a  nice  thing  for  our  kids 
to  know." 

"No  one  knew  that  we  were  involved  with  each  other,"  Beatty 
goes  on.  "I  had  brought  my  mother  out  to  California  because 
she  had  had  some  little  strokes  and  things.  She  was  really  declin- 
ing, in  and  out  of  compos  mentis-dom,  and  1  thought,  Even 
though  we  haven't  told  anyone  else  that  we're  going  to  have  this 
baby,  I  want  to  tell  my  mother.  I  figured  she  would  forget  it  in 
another  five  minutes.  So  I  said,  'Mother,  Annette  and  I  are  going 
to  have  a  baby.'  She  said,  'Oh,  that's  wonderful.'" 

A  week  or  so  later,  Beatty  inquired  of  the  woman  who  was 
taking  care  of  her,  "How's  my  mother  today?"  The  nurse  re- 
sponded, "Your  mother's  not  in  very  good  shape,"  implying  that 
she  had  completely  lost  it.  "Why?,"  Beatty  asked.  "She  thinks 
you're  having  a  baby." 

The  couple  named  the  baby  Kathlyn,  after  Beatty's  mother. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY:  Bening  shares  her  hus- 
band's politics,  especially  his  antipathy  for  the 
Clinton  administration's  policies.  With  her  sandy 
hair  cut  short,  gamine-style,  she  is  dressed  ca- 
sually in  layers  of  shirts,  a  scarf,  Chinese  silk 
pants,  and  flip-flops,  in  the  chill  of  the  late- 
autumn  afternoon.  She  sits  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Chateau  Marmont  in  Hollywood  and  talks  about  Hillary 
Clinton,  whom  she  has  met  on  several  occasions.  When  she  first 
heard  her  speak,  on  health  care,  she  was  "knocked  out.  Mrs. 
Clinton  told  a  story  about  a  child  who  was  ill.  I  was  moved  to 
tears.  [But  later],  if  I  showed  up  at  an  event,  she  would  make 
sure  that  I  was  brought  up  and  that  she  had  time  to  see  me.  I  saw 
how  politically  deft  she  was,  and  I  was  not  completely  seduced 
by  that.  And  then  there's  my  disappointment  over  the  admin- 
istration, how  they've  ended  up.  I  have  a  lot  of  mixed  feelings 
about  what  she's  doing  now  [running  for  the  Senate].  She  always 
appears  to  be  doing  what's  politically  expedient  in  the  most  trans- 
parent way.  That  whole  thing  about  the  clemency  with  the  Puerto 
Rican  terrorists  and  how  she  claimed  that  she  hadn't  spoken  to 
him  about  it,  that  was  an  example  to  me  of  just  how  you  feel  like 
there's  prevaricating,  there's  lying.  You  just  don't  trust  them." 

Born  in  1958,  Bening  more  or  less  missed  the  60s,  was  in 
high  school  when  the  Vietnam  War  had  devolved  into  waiting 
for  the  Vietcong  to  descend  on  Saigon.  It  wasn't  until  she  was  at 
San  Diego  Mesa  College  and  taking  her  first  women's-studies 
course  that  she  started  to  develop  a  political  consciousness.  "I 


am  still  reluctant  to  use  my  celebrity,  to  just  show  up  at  a  pla 
and  draw  attention  to  a  given  issue  like  abortion  rights  I 
Amnesty  International,"  she  continues.  "Part  of  it  is  lime  w| 
my  kids,  and  il  I'm  not  working,  I'm  just  basically  doing  then 

So  far,  the  children's  heads  have  not  been  turned  by  growi 
up  in  the  eye  of  the  celebrity  hurricane.  Isabel,  two.  is  t< 
young;  Ben,  five,  is  more  interested  in  baseball  than  movies;  a 
Kathlyn,  seven,  is  a  Harry  Potter  fan  and  voracious  reader  w 
once  dismissed  Dick  Tracy  as  "silly."  Still,  the  annals  of  Hoi 
wood  are  full  of  movie  stars'  kids  gone  wrong,  and  Bening  a: 
Beatty  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  how  best  to  raise  thei 
"Neither  of  us  were  raised  wealthy,  so  we  don't  have  an  instir 
tive  understanding  of  what  that  is  like  for  a  kid,"  reflects  Benii 
"We  go  to  a  five-year-old's  birthday  party,  and  it's  a  carnival 
the  tennis  court.  Considerably  out  of  proportion  from  what's  < 
propriate,  from  my  point  of  view.  So  I  don't  do  that.  If  ai 
thing,  I'll  probably  overcompensate.  They  have  to  do  their  o\ 
chores.  They  have  to  earn  what  they  get.  The  good  part  for  i 
at  least,  is  that  we  both  work  really  hard  and  they  see  that." 

Bening  isn't  kidding  when  she  says  they  both  work  hard.  S 
went  from  American  Beauty  to  a  stage  production  of  Heel 
Gabler  at  the  Geffen  Playhouse  in  Los  Angeles  (for  which  s 
got  generally  very  good  reviews)  to  What  Planet  Are  You  Froi 
without  a  break.  The  new  movie  is  a  romantic  comedy  about 
alien  bent  on  world  domination  (played  by  Shandling)  w 
comes  to  Earth  to  impregnate  a  woman.  Of  course,  he  falls 
love  with  Bening's  character,  and  the  story  turns  out  essentia 
to  be  about  men  and  women  wanting  different  things  of  one  i 
other,  about  women  humanizing  men,  perhaps  an  antic  versi 
of  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus,  or,  in  this  ca 
Earth.  The  pleasure  in  it  is  how  you  get  there,  a  journey  that 
needless  to  say,  very  funny.  The  story  bears  a  passing  rese 
blance  to  the  Beatty-Bening  romance,  and  for  a  minute 
thought  Shandling  was  having  some  fun  at  his  friends'  expen 
Nichols,  however,  dismisses  this  scenario.  "Oh  no,"  he  sa; 
"That  would  have  meant  that  Garry  had  to  think  about  son 
body  else,  which  I  think  is  difficult  for  him." 

Bening's  due  date  and  the  Oscars  are  uncomfortably  close 
gether.  She  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  being  nominated,  does 
want  to  "go  there."  I  wonder  if  she's  allowed  herself  to  thi 
about  what  it  would  feel  like  if  she's  nominated  and  has  to  spe 
Oscar  night  in  the  maternity  ward.  "What's  more  important 
she  asks,  smiling.  Then  she  laughs.  "Oh,  God,  it  would  be  hil 
ious."  But  delaying  the  birth  date,  even  if  it  were  possible,  is  t 
last  thing  on  her  mind.  "At  the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  you  are 
filled  with  hate  and  bitterness  and  rage— at  least  I  am— that 
you  want  is  to  get  it  out,"  she  says.  "It  never  occurs  to  you 
say,  'Oh,  gee,  if  only  I  could  stay  pregnant  another  few  weeks. 

BULWORTH  DEMOCRACY:  A  lifelong  Den 
crat,  Beatty  has  been  actively,  if  fitfully,  involv 
in  campaigning  at  least  since  Robert  Kenned 
run  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
1968.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  John  F.  Kenne 
in  1960,  and  he  was  instantly  drawn  to  the  gala 
of  politicians  and  celebrities  that  swirled  arou 
J.F.K.  A  year  later  Beatty  himself  became  a  star  with  the  relei 
of  Elia  Kazan's  Splendor  in  the  Grass,  and  soon  filmmakers  wc 
looking  at  him  as  a  bridge  between  Hollywood  and  Washingtc 
When  Stanley  Kubrick's  Dr.  Strangelove,  a  stinging  send-up 
the  kind  of  Cold  War  saber  rattling  that  continued  on  page  i 
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i  on  his  noncandidacy: 
ems  to  mc  the  effect  has 
positive,  that  I've  not 
ide  too  much  of  a  fool  of 
F— at  least  I  don't  think 
.  I  have  not  diminished  the 
tance  of  the  issues." 


"Warren  never 

promoted  himself  as 
being  this  beacon 
of  hope  that  everybody  wanted 
him  to  be." 
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iaph    by    MICHAEL     O'NEILL 

When  brash  young  BMG  Entertainment 
C.E.O.  Strauss  Zelnick  tried  to  oust 
Clive  Davis  from  Arista  Records,  in 
November,  the  legendary  music  man  refused 
to  go.  So  the  industry  has  watched  with 
bated  breath  as  Davis — who  made  stars  of 
Janis  Joplin,  Barry  Manilow, 

Whitney  Houston, 
and  many  others — 
wages  the  second  great 
battle  of  his  life. 
Revisiting  Davis's  rise 
to  the  top  of  CBS's 
music  division,  his  firing 
amid  charges  of  fraud, 
and  his  return  to  glory, 
ROBERT  SAM  ANSON 
profiles  a  66-year-old 
maverick  whose  ego  is  rivaled  only 
by  his  ear,  his  energy,  and  the 
devotion  of  his  artists 
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.  he  Tuesday  before  the  roof 
fell  in,  everything  seemed  to  be  going  swell 
for  the  president  of  Arista  Records. 

Sales  at  the  company  he'd  run  for  a 
quarter-century  were  at  an  all-time  high; 
four  of  his  records  were  on  Billboard's, 
Top  10;  and  Supernatural,  the  CD  he'd  co- 
produced  with  Carlos  Santana,  seemed 
headed  toward  an  armful  of  Grammys. 
No  wonder  talk  was  circulating  that  he 
would  soon  be  inducted  into  the  Rock  and 
Roll  Hal!  of  Fame.  He  was  Clive  Davis, 
and  as  the  photographs  which  peered  down 
from  his  office  walls  could  attest,  the  mu- 
sic industry  had  never  seen  his  like. 

There  he  was  with  Whitney  and  Aretha 
and  Bruce  and  Janis— the  doomed  child- 
woman  who  had  started  it  all  for  him 
three  decades  before  at  CBS.  And  there 
were  dozens  of  others  who  could  have  been 
on  the  walls:  Sly  Stone,  Billy  Joel,  Laura 
Nyro,  Spirit,  Donovan,  Neil  Diamond,  the 
Kinks,  and  Earth,  Wind  and  Fire;  Boz 
Scaggs,  the  Electric  Flag,  Pink  Floyd,  Di- 
onne  Warwick,  Kenny  G,  and  Patti  Smith; 
Lou  Reed,  Barry  Manilow,  Sarah  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Hall  and  Oates,  Miles  Davis, 
and  Gil  Scott-Heron;  Dr.  Hook  and  the 
Medicine  Show,  Mott  the  Hoople,  Edgar 
Winter,  Toni  Braxton,  Loggins  and  Mes- 
sina, Ten  Years  After,  and  Annie  Lennox; 
the  Chambers  Brothers,  the  Isley  Brothers, 
the  Allman  Brothers,  the  Grateful  Dead— 
an  entire  gallery  of  modern  musical  histo- 
ry shaped  by  him. 

"I'm  pretty  relentless,"  Davis  says,  smil- 
ing. "Whether  it  begins  with  a  tingle  ...  or 
a  feeling  ...  or  a  sensation  . . .  you  just 
know  it:  This  is  the  goods." 

He  talked  on:  about  the  party  he  was 


throwing  in  London 
in  a  few  days  to  cel- 
ebrate the  eight  mil- 
lion sales  of  Whit- 
ney Houston's  latest; 
about  the  wonder  of 
Santana,  who  hadn't 
had  a  smash  album 
in  28  years,  again  be- 
ing No.  1;  about  the  more  than  80  gold 
and  platinum  records  Arista  had  released 
in  the  last  year  alone;  about  being  as  14- 
hours-a-day,  six-days-a-week  driven  at  66 
as  he  had  been  when  he  was  fresh  out  of 
Harvard  Law,  in  1956.  With  a  laugh,  he 
also  told  of  agreeing  to  accompany  his  lat- 
est signee  to  a  Knicks  game,  although  he 
was  still  figuring  out  how  to  address  "the 
Artist  Formerly  Known  as  Prince."  "It's 
like  when  you  get  married,"  Davis  says 
jokingly.  "You  can't  call  your  father-in-law 
'Dad.'  It's  awkward.  So  you  run  around 
looking  for  substitutions  and  end  up  say- 
ing 'Hi.'" 

He  was  still  bubbling  with  plans  and 
self-confidence  when  his  visitor,  a  reporter 
who  had  been  following  him  for  months, 
got  up  to  go.  "Do  me  a  favor,"  Davis  said, 
taking  hold  of  his  arm  at  the  door.  "Get 
this  fucking  thing  into  print."  It  was  odd 
hearing  him  curse,  odder  still  seeing  his 
expression.  All  at  once,  Clive  Jay  Davis 
seemed  very  troubled. 

A  week  later,  a  one-paragraph  snippet  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  explained  why.  The 
paper  reported  that  five  days  before  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  visitor,  Davis  had  been 
summoned  to  a  Manhattan  dinner  meet- 
ing with  his  bosses,  BMG  Entertainment 
chairman  Michael  Dornemann  and  chief 


executive  officer  Strauss  Zelnick,  and  I 
formed  that  the  German-owned  compal 
was  "considering"  replacing  him  with  4 
year-old  Antonio  "L.A."  Reid,  co-foundl 
of  R&B  powerhouse  LaFace  Records  aJ 
a  Davis  joint-venture  partner  and  protel 
for  a  decade.  Still  in  Europe,  Davis  wasl 
commenting,  but  his  feelings  were  plal 
The  instant  Zelnick  raised  the  subject  I 
Reid's  taking  over,  said  the  Times,  Cll 
had  walked  out. 

BMG's  "considering,"  if  there  had  bel 
any,  ended  the  next  day.  clive  taking  di| 
at  arista,  bannered  the  New  York  Post,  I 
porting  that  Reid  was  in  and  that  the  "lJ 
endary  music  man"  was  out— a  victii 
depending  on  who  was  telling  the  tale,  I 
ther  of  not  playing  corporate  ball  (by  I 
fusing  to  designate  a  successor)  or,  as  I 
unnamed  BMG  insider  was  quoted  as  sJ 
ing,  of  Zelnick's  "naked  ambition."  Whicj 
ever,  the  news  loosed  a  storm. 

"Clive  and  I  are  family,  and  it  hurts  rl 
to  think  he  is  being  treated  with  disl 
spect,"  said  Whitney  Houston,  who  hi 
been  a  teenager  when  Davis  happened  1 
her  at  a  New  York  supper  club.  "He  is  1 
top,  as  he  always  has  been.  He  deserves  1 
tal  honor  and  respect  from  everyone,  I 
eluding  BMG."  "Clive  is  priceless,"  Aretl 
Franklin  agreed.  "He's  the  greatest."  "Nl 
allegiance  and  my  heart  is  with  Clive,"  sal 
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rlos  Santana,  announcing  that  he  would 
Davis  to  produce  his  next  album,  wher- 
r  his  mentor  ended  up.  "What  is  it  with 
se  corporations?"  demanded  a  "disgust- 
'  Diane  Warren,  the  industry's  premier 
5  songwriter  (Cher's  "If  I  Could  Turn 
;k  Time").  "Are  they  out  of  their  minds? 
This  is  a  living  legend  and  the  greatest 
ord  man  of  all  time.  It's  just  horrify- 
'."  "If  he's  toppled,  no  one  is  safe,"  said 
rly  Simon,  whose  career  was  one  of 
ny  Davis  had  revived.  "It  should  send 
lis  down  the  backs  of  everyone  who 
;  reached  the  age  of  40." 

Davis's  industry  colleagues 
were  just  as  boggled.  Clive, 
said  former  EMI  Records 
chairman  Charles  Koppel- 
man,  "is  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  Arista,  and 
anyone  who  doesn't  rec- 
lize  that  needs  to  have  their  head  ex- 
ined."  Davis,  said  the  Columbia  Records 
:sident,  Don  Ienner,  is  "the  most  dedi- 
ed,  hardworking,  contemporary,  brilliant 
sic-man,  strategist,  and  professional  fa- 
r  figure  that  I  have  ever  known  in  my 
'  "He  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  tal- 
ed  executives  in  the  history  of  the  record 
iiness,"  said  Doug  Morris,  chairman  of 
Universal  Music  Group,  the  largest 
>sic  company  in  the  world.  "He  de- 
ves  to  be  able  to  continue.  Who  is  better 
n  Clive?"  "I'm  shocked  and  baffled," 
i  Atlantic  Records  co-chairman  Ahmet 


Ertegun,  76.  "If  he's  at  retirement  age,  I 
should  have  retired  a  long  time  ago."  "When 
I  first  started  out,  I  could  only  hope  to 
come  close  to  achieving  some  of  Clive 's 
success,"  said  Sony  Music  Entertainment 
C.E.O.  Tommy  Mottola.  "Everybody  in 
this  business  looks  up  to  him. ...  I  never 
knew  that  age  had  anything  to  do  with 
hearing  a  hit  or  identifying  a  star."  Capitol 
Records  C.E.O.  Roy  Lott  put  it  the  most 
simply.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  disaster." 

Explanations  by  anonymous  BMG  insid- 
ers served  as  gas  on  the  flames.  It  wasn't  the 
sleek,  42-year-old  Zelnick  who  had  caused 
the  trouble,  they  said,  but  cranky  old  Clive— 
by  having  profit  margins  that  were  too  low; 
by  thinking  that  he  was  still  25;  by  a  whole 
host  of  things,  including,  according  to  the 
New  York  Post,  allowing  Arista  to  pay  for 
$6,000  worth  of  liposuction  on  R&B  star 
Faith  Evans's  thighs  (which  Davis  denies 
knowing  anything  about).  "My  strong  desire 
is  to  do  right  by  Clive  Davis,"  Zelnick  said 
in  a  statement  after  it  was  revealed  that 
BMG  was  dangling  leadership  of  "a  new 
public  media  company"  as  an  inducement 
for  Davis  to  step  aside.  "I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  regard  and  deepest  respect  for 

Clive Everyone  at  BMG— especially  me 

—hopes  that  Clive  will  stay  on." 

Davis  wasn't  buying  it.  "I  would  like  to 


make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  plans  whatso- 
ever to  retire,"  he  said  in  a  statement  of 
his  own.  "At  age  66,  I  am  absolutely  at  the 

peak  of  my  powers I  fully  intend  to 

live  up  to  my  contract  ending  June  30, 
2000,  and  celebrate  by  far  the  greatest  year 
in  our  25-year  history." 

Until  someone  blinked  or  filed  a  lawsuit, 
here  matters  stood— an  extraordinarily 
messy  confrontation:  youth  versus  age,  am- 
bition versus  experience,  commerce  versus 
art,  head  versus  heart.  And  at  the  center, 
even  his  enemies  conceded,  was  a  remark- 
ably talented  man. 

Auditioning  for  Clive,  says  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, who  was  an  unknown  when  Davis 
signed  him  at  CBS  in  1972,  "was  a  day 
that  really  changed  the  course  of  my  whole 
life."  "[He's]  the  whole  reason  why  I  exist," 
says  Kenny  G,  whom  Davis  transformed 
from  a  $150-a-week  horn  player  to  the 
best-selling  instrumentalist  of  all  time.  "I 
think  of  him  going  way  out  of  his  way  to 
put  his  neck  on  the  line." 

So  many  successful  others  say  the  same; 
in  music  circles,  Clive  stories  are  traded  like 
baseball  cards.  There's  the  one  that  VH 1 
president  John  Sykes  tells  about  giving  Give 
a  portable  radio  so  he  could  follow  the 
play-by-play  at  a  Giants  game,  then  finding 
out  at  halftime  that  instead  Davis  had  been 
listening  to  Top  40  on  Z100.  There's  the 
one  that  entertainment  lawyer  David  A. 
Braun  tells  about  discovering  him  by  a 
swimming  pool  one  summer  Sunday,  look- 
ing for  bad  records  at  the  top  of  the  Bill- 
board charts— so.  Give  said,  "then  I  know 
who  the  really  good  promotion  guys  arc." 

There  are  endless  others:  Clive  beating 
out  everyone  to  sign  the  early-9()s  Swedish 
phenom  Ace  of  Base  by  calling  its  manager 
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from  a  cruise  ship;  Give  wanting  Kris  Kris- 
tofierson  so  badly  thai  he  bought  the  record 
company  that  owned  lus  contract;  dive  set- 
ting the  Arista  air-conditioning  at  meat- 
locker  temperature  in  order  to  keep  himself 
and  his  troops  alert;  (live  ingratiating  him- 
self with  Miles  Davis  by  agreeing  to  inter- 
view lady  friends  he  sent  by.  Nearly  as 
numerous  are  the  tales  of  Give's  notorious 
ego,  such  as  the  joke  that  goes,  "Clive 
thinks  the  CD  was  named  after  him." 

But  the  darker  chapters  in  Davis's  life 
are  neither  glorious  nor  funny,  starting  with 
what  happened  in  1973,  when  he  was 
abruptly  fired  by  CBS,  amid  headlines  link- 
ing him  to  everything  from  paying  D.J.'s  to 
air  records  to  using  corporate  funds  to  fi- 
nance his  son  Fred's  Bar  Mitzvah.  Dis- 
graced, broke,  and  a  target  of  a  federal 
grand-jury  investigation,  he  was  so  low  that 
friends  feared  he  might  commit  suicide.  In- 
stead, Davis  clawed  his  way  back.  Within 
two  years,  he  started  Arista.  Within  months, 
it  was  making  millions.  And,  save  for  some 
notable  bumps,  bruises,  and  backstabbings 
since,  the  rest  is  multi-platinum  history. 

It's  an  improbable  story— the  ups 
and  downs  of  Clive  Davis— and  as 
Tin  Pan  Alley  tales  should,  it  be- 
gins in  Brooklyn,  where  he  was 
born  into  a  working-class  Jewish 
family  in  1933.  His  father,  Herman, 
whom  everyone  called  "Joe,"  was 
a  traveling  tie  salesman;  his  mother,  Flor- 
ence ("Flo,"  as  everyone  called  her),  was 
the  keeper  of  the  spotless  house  and  the 
center  of  her  only  son's  life.  "She  had 
a  natural  style,  my  mother,"  says 
Davis.  "The  way  she  carried  herself 
and  dressed,  the  way  she  put  things 
together  with  limited  resources.  She  was 
a  natural  beauty." 

No  one  said  that  about  young  Clive, 
but  the  homely  boy  was  not  without  gifts 
The  most  evident  was  a  head  for  figures, 
which,  in  combination  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  allowed  him  to  rattle  off  the 
statistical  accomplishments  of  his  Ebbets 
Field  heroes— Dolph  Camilli,  Duke  Sni- 
der, and  Dixie  Walker  leading 
the  list.  He  also  played  a  good 
game  of  stickball,  could  carry 
a  tune  with  perfect  pitch,  and 
excelled  at  school. 

His  mom  worried  he  was 
grinding  too  hard.  "I  was 
your  basic,  garden-variety, 
ambitious,  upwardly  mo- 
bile, hard-working  Jewish 
boy  from  Brooklyn,"  he 
wrote  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy. "I  was  bound—  and 
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ART  OF  THE  DEAL 

avis,  flanked  by  Art  Garhinkel 
and  Paul  Simon,  at  New  York's 
Bottom  Line,  February 
197S.  Insets:  Arista  produced 
best-selling  albums  by  Houston, 
Joplin,  and  Smith. 
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'Talent  comes  to  me 

because  they  believe 

re  established  a  creative  haven 

in  which  they  can  flourish" 

Davis  says.  "And  talent 

attracts  talent" 


Be  Slow,  My  Hearl 

Flirtation  has  become  a  Lost  art, swept  aside  by 

the  giddy  pace  of  modern  life.  Recalling  the  stolen  kisses  of  her  youth. 
the  watchful  chaperons,  and  the  assignations  in  hotel  tearooms, 
BROOKE  ASTOR  amies  thai 
the  most  delightful  romance 
is  one  that  takes  its  time 


,  y  grandmother  used  to  say  to 


me  when  I  was  in  my  teens  (and  ravenous),  "Brooke,  you  must 
never  eat  everything  on  your  plate.  It  is  not  ladylike— a  real  lady 
should  always  leave  something  on  her  plate."  On  looking  back,  I 
recognize  a  philosophy  behind  this  admonition.  To  want  to  enjoy 
one's  dinner  is  correct,  but  greed  is  not.  Hunger  can  be  satisfied 
and  greed  never  can. 

In  a  modern  life,  this  philosophy  can  be  nicely  applied  from 
boardrooms  and  business  to  private  life.  Not  cleaning  one's  plate 
can  be  brought  into  many  facets  of  a  lady's  life.  The  less  greedy 
she  is,  the  greater  her  own  personal  reward  will  be.  So  as  not  to 


keep  you  guessing,  I  will  start  with  a 
lady's  love  affair.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  a  love  affair,  whether  the  lady  and 
gentleman  are  married  to  others  or  whether 
both  sides  are  free,  if  a  real  lady  is  involved,  she 
keeps  it  secret.  A  love  affair  is  not  a  love  affair  if  the 
whole  world  knows  about  it.  Even  one's  close  friends  shouldl 
kept  guessing— the  plate  should  always  retain  something. 

When  I  see  people  giving  a  kiss  today,  either  it  is  in  a  rati 
straightforward  fashion,  as  if  there  were  no  time,  or  it  lingers! 
and  on  and  usually  ends  up  in  bed.  Just  recently  I  was  outl 
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never  find  us— in  hotel  tearooms  or  in  a  park.  Of  course  it  was 
much  better  when  we  could  be  alone  in  my  family's  house,  where 
we  could  kiss  in  between  singing  and  playing  tunes  on  the  piano. 
However,  I  was  watched  closely  at  home,  as  my  mother  had  a 
maid  whom  she  practically  linked  to  me. 

My  first  real  love  was  named  Gordon,  a  very  good-looking 

young  man  who  had  been  kicked  out  of  his  first  year  in  college. 

That  did  not  mean  anything  to  me,  because  he  was  so  glorious 

to  look  at— especially  the  way  he  spoke  to  me  while  he  was 

smoking  a  cigarette,  letting  the  smoke  come  out  through 

his  nose.  He  really  was  divine  and  I  wrote  a  poem  for 

him  at  the  age  of  14: 

Will  I  always  be  a  unit? 
A  pulse  in  the  wide,  beating  world, 
A  grain  of  ash 
That  slowly  drops 
From  the  altar  of  God? 
Is  there  nothing  more 
In  the  cup  of  Fate 
Save  a  tasteless,  colorless  draught? 
Wherever  I  go, 
Whatever  I  do, 
Will  it  always  be  unknown? 


nner  in  a  very  nice  restaurant  and  the  headwaiter,  who  showed 
lis  to  our  table,  said,  "We  have  such  a  delightful  and  glam- 
orous group  here  tonight,  and  from  your  table  you  will  be 
able  to  see  them  all."  He  was  very  proud,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  thrilled  by  what  he  felt  was  real  glamour.  After 
we  ordered  our  drinks  and  our  dinner,  we  settled  in  and  I 
had  the  chance  to  see  this  great  group.  I  found  before  my 
eyes  nice-looking  women,  most  of  them  dressed  in  black 
and  wearing  very  little  jewelry. 

A         s  my  companion  and  I  began  to  get  a  longer  look,  it 
/%        struck  me  that  these  couples,  evidently  very  close 

/  %  friends,  all  had  practically  nothing  to  say— there  was 
/  %  no  laughter  and  no  real  flirting.  They  would  look  at 
_  JL-  one  another  with  serious  faces  and  speak  about  the 
?ck  market  or  of  somebody  they  knew  either  making  money 

losing  it.  It  depressed  me  to  watch  them  gabble  through  the 
ening,  never  sharing  curiosity  about  one  another,  never  in- 
llging  in  questions  like:  "What  do  you  think  of  . . .  "  Never 
tting  to  know  one  another  better,  and  definitely  not  having 
n.  I  asked  myself:  Why  dress  up  and  go  out 
lien  it  is  not  any  more  amusing  than  staying 
)me?  It  simply  seems  that  there  is  very  lit- 
:  romance  today.  A  date  is  just  a  start  and 
finish.  I  think  it  is  much  better  and  more 
n  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  to  know  some- 
le— mentally  and  physically. 
1  It  was  quite  different  when  I  was  young 
id  "dating."  In  those  days,  we  took  time  to 
ally  get  to  know  someone.  We  talked  and 
ighed  and  held  hands  at  first  and  then  sud- 
:nly— a  quick  delightful  kiss.  One  that  was 
£  a  delicious  drop  of  rain— no  different 
om  the  ones  my  Granny  would  give  me  he- 
re leaving  her  house.  I  always  met  my  fel- 
w  flirt  in  a  small  place  where  friends  could 
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O  God,  give  me  the  power, 

The  will,  the  strength,  the  force 

To  be  cast  in  relief  on  the  bronze  ball. 

In  the  soft  putty  of  human  existence. 

Let  me  get  what  I  want  when  I  want  it. 

Let  me  get  it  and  keep  it  my  own. 

Let  me  be  wild  and  free 

Yet  with  a  law  that  is  all  my  own. 

After  I  gave  Gordon  the  poem,  he  kissed  me,  and  fortunate- 
ly the  French  maid  was  busy  talking  with  her  friends  and  did 
not  see. 

In  the  fast-paced  modern  world,  people  should  slow  down, 
have  more  fun,  and  take  the  time  to  get  to  know  their  "dates" 
and  they  should  always  leave  something  on  their  plate.  □ 


The  suicide  of  35-year-old  agent  Jay  Moloney  has  been  reported 

as  a  (ale  ol  death-by-llollywood.  Hut  what  killed  this 
Armani-clad  protege  of  the  powerful  Michael  Ovitz,  darling 

of  clients  such  as  Hill  Murray,  Martin  Scorsese,  and 

Steven  Spielberg,  was  inore^cimiplicated  and  much  more  tragic: 

the  vicious  interaction  ol 'manic-depression  and  cocaine. 

From  Moloney's  closest  friends,  NED  ZEIVLAIN  learns 

of  the  interventions  by  his  "Young  TuM^CA  A  colleagues, 

the  exile  to  a  Caribbean  island,  and  the  coufitless 

trips  to  rehab  centers,  all  in  a  long,  desperate  battle 

that  he  finally  couldn't  win 
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BROTHERS  IN  ARMS 


CAA's  "Young  Turks" 

on  the  Caribbean  island  of 

Guana,  1995.  From  left, 

David  O'Connor,  friend  and 

island  owner  Andrew 

Jarecki,  Jay  Moloney, 

Richard  Lovett,  and  Bruin 

Lourd.  Inset,  Moloney 

with  Nancy  Jarecki  in 

Aspen,  1997. 
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tiny  island 


of  Guana  sits  3,500  miles  southeast  of 
Hollywood,  in  the  tranquil  archipelago 
formed  by  the  British  and  American  Virgin 
Islands.  Although  Guana  is  easily  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  spots,  an  un- 
spoiled Caribbean  paradise,  few  people 
ever  see  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Gua- 
na, all  850  acres  of  it,  is  a  private  island 
and  nature  preserve,  owned  and  operated 
by  a  wealthy  American  family,  the  Jareckis, 
who  in  1975  turned  it  into  a  luxurious  re- 
sort with  15  cottages.  Rarely  are  there 
more  than  40  people  on  the  entire  island. 

In  the  spring  of  1998,  after  six  months 
in  the  tropics,  the  most  popular  guy  on 
Guana  took  a  kayak  ride  around  the  is- 
land. The  man  was  33  years  old,  but  in 
truth  he  wasn't  yet  a  man— more  like  what 
your  mother  would  call  a  young  adult.  He 
stood  six  feet  three  and  weighed  a  shade 
under  200  pounds.  The  kayaking,  coupled 
with  his  daily  work  schedule— the  routine 
of  pool  cleaning  and  laundry  folding— had 
done  wonders  for  him.  His  body,  once 
flaccid  and  pale,  had  attained  the  lean, 
beveled  aspect  of  an  athlete's.  His  green 
eyes,  sparkling  through  rimless  glasses,  were 
crystal-clear.  His  freckled  skin  was  deep- 
ly tan,  his  auburn  hair  cropped  close  to 
the  scalp.  He  looked,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  clean. 

As  he  paddled  past  white  sand  beaches 
fringed  with  palms,  that's  basically  how  he 
felt.  Clean.  He  hadn't  felt  this  way  in  three 
years,  maybe  longer.  And  what  years  they 
had  been— years  of  tumbling  through  a 
wasteland  of  artificially  altered  conscious- 
ness, years  in  which  he'd  lost  his  father, 
his  surrogate  father,  his  girlfriend,  his  job, 
his  home,  his  financial  independence,  and 
even,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  mind.  Gone 
were  the  Armani  suits  and  the  prime  seats 
at  the  Oscars  and  the  table  at  Mortons. 

Now  it  was  all  simple:  shorts  and 
T-shirts,  coconuts  and  burgers.  The  only 
drug  in  his  veins  was  blessedly  natural 
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adrenaline.  No  more  cocaine.  No  more 
painkillers.  No  more  psychiatric  drugs.  No 
nunc  nicotine,  even.  He'd  dropped  ihem 
all,  cold  turkey,  without  the  droning 
nurses  and  the  institutional  walls.  For 
months  he  hadn't  missed  a  day  of  work, 
hadn't  let  anyone  down.  Although  he  was 
still  prone  to  the  occasional  urge,  the  in- 
evitable cokehead  fantasy,  he'd  stayed  the 
course.  He'd  been  taking  drug  tests  regu- 
larly. For  six  months,  every  single  one  had 
come  back  the  same:  clean. 

His  confidence,  so  recently  blown  to 
bits,  had  reappeared.  He  felt  human  again, 
and  his  new  tattoo  of  a  Taoist  symbol  was 
proof  positive.  "The  pressure  was  off,"  re- 
calls the  young  man's  mother,  a  sweet- 
tempered  woman  named  Carole  Johnson. 
"He  was  with  really  wonderful  people.  It's 
gorgeous  there,  it's  beautiful,  and  he  just 
thrived.  It  was  a  very  peaceful  time,  and  he 
regrouped.  He  felt  that  he  had  his  prob- 
lems under  control.  He  said  he  felt  a  peace 
there  that  he  hadn't  felt  in  so  long." 

Her  son  was  itching  to  prove  that  he 
could  get  back  in  the  game.  "I  think  I'm 
ready,"  he'd  tell  his  friends  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  New  York.  "I  think  I'm  ready  to 
go  back."  His  friends  weren't  so  sure,  but 
he  couldn't  rightly  stay  out  there  forever. 
That  was  plain  to  anyone,  including  a 
travel  writer  who  stumbled  upon  him  while 
reporting  a  story  about  Guana.  He  de- 
scribed the  man  as  "affable"  and  "hilari- 
ous," one  whose  "chief  responsibility  was 
to  feed  Cheepah,  the  giant  rock  iguana" 
who  lives  on  the  island.  That  was  the  last 
the  outside  world  would  hear  about  Jay 
Moloney  for  more  than  a  year. 

onetime   superagent, 
Drug  Abuser  Is  Found 
Hanged.  The  headline 
in  the  November    17, 
1999,  Los  Angeles  Times 
seemed  to  say  it  all.  In 
fact,  if  you  were  familiar 
with  the  Hollywood  ecosystem,  you 
didn't  even  need  to  look  for  the  de- 
ceased's name  to  know  that  it  was  Jay 
Moloney,  the  fallen  wonder  boy  who 
in  the  following  days  would  become 
the  subject  of  intense  media  scrutiny. 
It  looked  like  a  quintessential,  El- 
network  Hollywood  crash-and-burn. 
right  down  there  with  those  of  John 
Belushi,  Chris  Farley,  and  Don 
Simpson,  the  drug-addicted  action- 
adventure  producer  who  died  in 
1996.  "That  was  the  most  upset- 
ting part  of  it,"  says  Johnson,  who 
remains  vexed  that  a  primary 
source  of  her  son's  death— bipolar 
disorder— was  overlooked.  "His 


deatfa  would  have  been  the  same  if  hi 
been  a  truckdriver.  I  knew  this  all  aloi 
and  it  wasn't  a  secret." 

In  fact,  mother  and  son  had  discuss 
her  own  bout  with  the  disease  a  lew  ye; 
earlier,  when  the  normally  upbeat  Jor 
son  suddenly  found  herself  consumed 
a  monstrous  depression  which  would 
lift.  At  one  point,  Johnson  (who  gain 
her  surname  through  remarriage)  tried 
explain  her  newfound  anguish  to  Molon 
"You  don't  really  feel  that  you're  the  lont 
est  person  on  earth,  do  you?"  Molon 
asked  her,  searching  her  eyes  for  recog 
tion.  "Do  you  really  feel  that  life  is  just  t 
hard  to  bear?"  Moloney  revealed  nothi 
about  himself.  To  this  day,  the  conver 
tion  haunts  Johnson,  who  has  since  m< 
aged  her  condition  with  mood-stabilizi 
medications.  "Later,  I  realized  that  he  m 
er  would  have  said  these  things  unless' 
had  experienced  them  himself. ...  He  jJ 
couldn't  see  blue  sky  out  there.  He  fl 
that  he  didn't  quite  deserve  it— success,  ha 
piness.  It's  a  question  he  never  answera 
Why  don't  I  deserve  it?  And  for  once  I 
found  a  hurdle— addiction— that  he  couldl 
overcome." 

That's  why  she  was  so  mystified  whJ 
after  her  son's  suicide,  the  news  repol 
all  told  the  same  Icarus  tale:  wide-ey| 
fledgling  sets  out  for  personal  glory  (t: 
boss's  protege  at  the  vaunted  Creative  /4 
ists  Agency),  earns  his  wings  (become J 
millionaire,  represents  Spielberg,  Scorsel 
Letterman),  flies  too  close  to  the  sun  (speJ 
ing  sprees,  flings  with  starlets,  recreationl 
drug  use),  suffers  for  his  hubris  (J 
diction,  loss  of  job),  and  ultimatJ 
melts  down  (suicide).  Some  moralisl 
grasping  at  hollow  metaphors,  thoun 
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we  had  a  conversation 
about  the  attraction 
of  darkness,"  said  Mitch  Glazer. 
"He  wanted  to  see 
what  it  was  like." 


Peter 

Insets,  clockwise 

Hollywood  Mills  home,  1996:  with 

his  elient  I  nisi  I  hiirman 

at  Nobu  in  New  York  CHy,  1994; 

holding  screenwriter  Mitch 

(.la/er  at  (ila/er's  wedding  lo 

actress  KelK  Lynch,  Santa 

Monica,  1992, 


WALKER 

EVANS 

WORDLES 
ANTHE 

Celebrated  today  for  the  dazzling  eloquenJ 
with  which  he  inventoried  Depression-era  Americ 
Walker  Evans  gave  photography  a  whole  new  languagl 

Rthe  vernacular  of  the  quotidian.  A  charming  rebel  j 
a  Brooks  Brothers  suit,  he  persuaded  the  U.S.  governmej 
and  Fortune  magazine  to  fund  his  exploration! 
not  least  the  landmark  collaboration  with  James  Agel 
Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men.  Anticipating  a  majJ 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  retrospective  and  a  PBS  filij 
VICKI  GOLDBERG  charts  how  Evans's  portraits 
worn-out  sharecroppers  and  abandoned  cars,  and  hi 
use  of  signs,  billboards,  and  imagej 
shaped  a  nation's  view  of  itsa 
jp^ichard  Benson,        ings  and  orphaned  architecture,  scattershot  letters  on  ham 
dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Art,  says  that  Walker  Evans  is  the        painted  signs,  orderly  garages  and  jumbled-up  barbersho 
great  artist  of  our  time.  Benson,  who  printed  negatives  for        empty  streets,  junkyards,  abandoned  cars,  and  worn-out  fai 
Evans  at  one  point,  will  hedge  a  bit  if  you  bring  up  Picasso,        had  few  claims  to  the  status  of  subject  matter  before  Evt 
but  if  you  restrict  the  dialogue  to  American  photography,        took  them  on.  When  no  one  else  was  looking,  he  rec< 
even  American  art,  it  gets  harder  to  disagree  with  him  any-        nized— maybe  even  invented— the  dignity  of  anonymous  < 
way.  Walker  Evans  rescued  entire  realms  of  American  life        jects  and  modest  achievements, 
from  being  undervalued  and  overlooked.  Down-and-out  build-  In  the  1930s,  Evans  coaxed  vernacular  culture  and  ordin; 
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ON  THE  BRINK 

A  self-portrait  of  Walker 

Evans  at  the  age  of  26, 

in  1929,  just  a  year  before  he 

plunged  headlong  into 

becoming  a  photographer. 


Few  American  artists  back  then  ^ 
inspired  by  ncwsreels.  Evans  was. 
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existence  to  center  stage,  turned  representation  and  im- 
ages-signs and  billboards  and  photographs— into  signifi- 
cant themes  in  photography,  and  raised  documentary  to  a 
new  level  of  complexity.  Just  as  the  French  Revolution 
took  courtiers  out  of  blue  satin  knee  breeches  and  clad 
them  in  sober  black  suits,  Evans  put  art  photography  into 
workaday  clothes. 

This  brought  on  one  of  the  quietest  revolutions  in  his- 
tory, establishing  a  new  field  and  a  new  mode  of  vision. 
Evans  didn't  manage  it  single-handedly;  he  just  did  it  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else.  Not  many  people  realized  that  a  rev- 
olution was  under  way  until  30  or  40  years  later,  but  if  we 
now  know  that  a  tiny  wooden  church  without  any  grace 
but  God's  is  touchingly  beautiful,  it  is  because  Evans's 
photographs  proved  it  to  a  nation  that  hadn't  given  a 
damn  before. 

His  work  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Depression-era 
government  photography,  on  contemporaries  such  as 
Ben  Shahn  (whom  he  taught  to  photograph),  Helen 
Levitt,  and  Harry  Callahan,  and  on  major  photo- 
graphers of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  particularly  Robert 
Frank,  Lee  Friedlander  (who  says 
he  doesn't  know  how  any  photogra- 
pher younger  than  Evans  could  not 
be  influenced  by  him),  and  Garry 
Winogrand,  who  said  that  Evans's 
book  American  Photographs  made 
him  realize  for  the  first  time  that 
photography  could  deal  with  intelli- 
gence. Evans  has  continued  to  exert 
an  influence  on  photographers  ever 
since,  from  Bruce  Davidson  and 
Joel  Meyerowitz  to  Robert  Rausch- 
enberg  and  William  Eggleston— the 
street  photographers  and  others 
who  have  adopted  documentary  as 
the  vehicle  for  American  modernist 
photography. 

He  is  sometimes  credited  with  influencing  Pop  art 
too,  and  he  laughingly  referred  to  himself  as  its  inventor, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  1960s  obsession  with  com- 
mercial culture  was  just  waiting  to  happen  and  that 
artists  took  Evans's  work  as  confirmation.  Jim  Dine  and 
Andy  Warhol  were  both  fascinated  by  Evans;  Warhol 
even  titled  his  photographic  homage  to  Rauschenberg 
Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  after  the  landmark  book 
that  Evans  did  with  the  writer  James  Agee.  Evans  had  a 
strong  impact  on  conceptual  art  as  well,  even  on  movies 
that  tried  to  adopt  a  documentary  look,  and  he  played  a 
primary  role  in  shaping  our  vision  of  the  Depression. 
The  note  he  struck  has  simply  become  the  background 
music  of  our  environment. 

Yet  "Walker  Evans,"  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art's  show  which  opens  on  February  1  and  runs  until 
May  14,  is  the  first  comprehensive  retrospective  to  in- 
clude prints  from  every  period  of  Evans's  work,  includ- 
ing his  stint  at  Fortune  and  the  SX-70  Polaroids  he  took 
at  the  end  of  his  life.  Jeff  L.  Rosenheim,  assistant  cura- 
tor in  the  museum's  Department  of  Photographs,  has 
assembled  175  prints  plus  a  variety  of  previously  unseen 
diaries,  letters,  family  albums,  magazines,  postcards. 


STREET  SMART 

Evans  (seen  at  left  in  an  early  self-portrait) 
laughingly  called  himself  the  inventor  of  Pop  art, 
aspects  of  which  can  be  seen  in  his  use  of  signs  in 
License  Photo  Studio,  New  York,  1934,  above, 
and  of  mass-produced  automobiles  in  Main  Street, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  1931,  opposite. 


and  books  from  the  Walker  Evans  Ar- 
chive, which  was  acquired  by  the  Met  in 
1994.  The  show  will  travel  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Houston,  and  on  February  10, 
PBS  will  air   Walker  Evans/America,   a 
film  by  Sedat  Pakay.  On  March  16,  another  exhibi- 
tion, "Walker  Evans  &  Company,"  will  open  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  (MoMA)  in  New  York. 

Born  in  1903,  Evans  was  a  rebel  in  a  Brooks 
Brothers  suit.  His  father  was  an  advertising 
executive,  his  mother  a  social  climber.  They 
lived  in  Kenilworth,  a  tony  suburb  of  Chica- 
go, and  Toledo.  Walker  meant  to  be  a  writer, 
dropped  out  of  college  after  his  freshman 
year  but  read  his  way  through  contempo- 
rary literature  anyway,  spent  a  year  beginning  in  1926 
moping  about  in  Paris,  returned  to  New  York,  and  decid- 
ed he  didn't  write  well  enough.  He  had  fiddled  a  bit  with 
photography,  but  he  didn't  take  it  seriously  until  1928  or 
1929.  By  1930  he  was  so  excited  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
medium  that  he  said  he  sometimes  thought  himself  mad. 
Being  a  photographer  was  rebellion  enough  at  a  time 
when  photography  was  considered  a  shabby  excuse  for  a 
profession.  "My  poor  father  decided  that  all  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  be  naughty  and  get  hold  of  girls  through  pho- 
tography," Evans  said.  "Of  course,  that  made  it  more  inter- 
esting for  me,  the  fact  that  it  was  perverse." 

If  you  need  to  rebel,  you  can  always  find  a  reason.  There 
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were  those  who  thought  the  boom  years  of 
the  1920s  revealed  tins  nation  al  its  worst.  "I 
was  really  anti-American  at  the  time,"  Evans 
said.  "America  was  big  business  and  I  want- 
ed to  escape.  It  nauseated  me.  My  photogra- 
phy was  a  semi-conscious  reaction  against 
right-thinking  and  optimism,  it  was  an  attack 
on  the  Establishment." 

Determined  to  be  an  artist,  he  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  during  much  of  the  Depres- 
sion; at  one  point  lie  was  so  poor  he  had  to 
sell  his  books.  All  his  life  he  yearned  to  be  a 
millionaire  but  despised  capitalism,  and  he 
amused  himself  when  he  had  a  little  money 
by  spending  more  than  he 
had  on  fancy  hotels  and 
waxed-calf  Peal  shoes.  A 
friend  wrote  that  Evans's  ini- 
tial interest  in  him  "derived 
from  one  particular  Savile 
Row  suit— which  he  so  cov- 
eted that  I  promised  to  leave 
it  to  him  in  my  will." 

Primed  on  modernist  Eu- 
ropean practices,  Evans  first 
took  photographs  strong  on 
design,  with  odd  angles,  ur- 
ban geometries,  and  mon- 
tage effects;  three  in  that 
vein  were  published  in  1930 
in  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge. 

But  Evans  soon  tried  something  different,  taking  pic- 
tures on  the  street  that  looked  unpremeditated— individ- 
uals at  rest  for  a  moment  in  the  welter  of  the  city,  signs 
casually  scrawled  on  walls,  insignificant  subjects  he 
looked  at  directly,  plainly,  even  brutally,  without  flour- 
ish or  embellishment  or  the  traditional  tactics  of  art.  He 
was  suddenly  in  rebellion  against  the  photography  of  his 
time,  working  against  what  he  thought  was  the  dishon- 
est use  of  the  camera  by  the  two  reigning  masters  of 
the  medium,  Edward  Steichen  (too  commercial)  and 
Alfred  Stieglitz  (too  arty). 

He  was  more  impressed  by  the  succinct- 
ness and  reality  of  newspaper  photo- 
graphs and  newsreels,  postcards  (which 
he  collected),  reportedly  even  the 
pictures  in  real-estate  offices.  In  his 
photographic  sequence  for  Carleton 
Beals's  book  The  Crime  of  Cuba  in 
1933,  Evans  included  a  couple  of  anonymous  pictures 
of  atrocities,  audacious  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  pow- 
er of  news  photographs  as  well  as  in  the  artist's  prerog- 
ative to  use  whatever  was  at  hand.  Few  American 
artists  back  then  were  inspired  by  newsreels  and  news 
photographs.  Evans  was. 

And  the  moment  was  right.  It  was  a  documentary  era 
and  the  camera  was  its  star.  Some  movie  theaters  showed 
nothing  but  newsreels  all  day  long.  Certain  sections  of 
John  Dos  Passos's  book  U.S.A.  were  titled  "The  Camera 
Eye,"  others  "Newsreel."  In  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
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He  coaxed 
ordinary  existence 
to  center  stage 
raised  documentary 
to  a  new  level. 


COMMON 
DIGNITY 

Clockwise  from 
above:  Houses  and 
Billboards  in 
Atlanta,  1936;  the 
young  Walker  Evans, 
circa  1929;  Floyd 
and  Lucille 
Burroughs,  1936, 
part  of  the  study  of 
sharecroppers  for 
the  book  Let  Us 
Now  Praise  Famous 
Men;  Negro  Church, 
South  Carolina, 
1935;  Street  Scene, 
Southern  City,  circa 
1936;  Parked  Car, 
Small  Town 
Main  Street,  1932. 


Men,  Agee  wrote  that  "all  of  consciousness  is 
shifted  from  the  imagined,  the  revisive,  to  the 
effort  to  perceive  simply  the  cruel  radiance  of 
what  is.  This  is  why  the  camera  seems  to  me, 
next  to  unassisted  and  weaponless  conscious- 
ness, the  central  instrument  of  our  time." 

n  1931,  Lincoln  Kirstein,  who  while 
still  a  student  at  Harvard  set  up  a 
vanguard  magazine  and  a  contem- 
porary-art society  that  influenced 
the  founding  of  MoMA,  asked  Evans 
to  photograph  Victorian  architecture 
in  New  England,  which  most  peo- 
ple at  the  time  thought  really  deserved  to  be 
ignored.  Evans  said,  "This  undergraduate 
was  teaching  me  something  about  what  I  was 
doing— it  was  a  typical  Kirstein  switcheroo, 
all  permeated  with  tremendous  spirit,  flash, 
dash  and  a  kind  of  seeming  high  jinks  that 
covered  a  really  penetrating  intelligence" 
about  "all  esthetic  matters." 
Evans  loved  the  Victorian  houses,  their  genteel  decay,  their 
quaint  rectitude  and  decorative  furbelows,  their  air  of  being  sol- 
id and  proper  beneath  their  frippery,  as  if  they  were  pilgrims 
wearing  lace  collars.  In  1933,  Kirstein  arranged  for  a  show  of 
the  photographs  at  MoMA,  the  first  one-man  exhibition  of  pho- 
tographs in  a  major  American  museum. 

In  1935,  MoMA  hired  Evans  to  photograph  African  sculp- 
ture; the  writer  John  Cheever  worked  as  his  assistant.  That  year, 
while  photographing  architecture  in  and  around  New  Orleans, 
Evans  met  the  painters  Paul  Ninas  and  his  wife,  Jane  Smith  Ni- 
nas (now  Jane  Sargeant).  Paul  Ninas  had  a  mistress,  who  some- 
times spent  evenings  with  the  couple;  when  Evans  and  Jane 
Ninas  fell  in  love,  they  made  it  a  brittle  foursome.  One  night, 
Paul  pointed  a  gun  at  Walker  and  told  him  to  take  Jane  or  get 
out  of  their  lives.  Evans  got  out.  He  wrote  Jane  a  long,  apolo- 
getic letter,  followed  by  silence. 

He  had  been  hired  by  Roy  Stryker,  head  of  the  photographic 
section  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  created  in  1935  and 
later  renamed  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(F.S.A.),  a  New  Deal  bureau  established  to  help 
farmers  in  trouble.  Brought  in  to  win  public  sup- 
port for  the  program,  13  F.S.A.  photographers 
made  more  than  75,000  prints  and  200,000  nega- 
tives in  eight  years— unprecedented  proof  of  the 
government's  belief  in  the  power  of  photography. 
Evans,  who  wouldn't  engage  in  politics,  wasn't 
about  to  take  government  directions,  and  didn't 
believe  in  social  reform  through  photography, 
was  nonetheless  crucial  to  the  F.S.A.  Stryker  later 
said  that  Evans's  pictures  greatly  expanded  his 
notion  of  what  photographs  could  do.  Evans 
said  that  other  F.S.A.  photographers  (including 
Dorothea  Langc,  Russell  Lee,  and  Arthur  Roth- 
stein)  just  stole  his  style  and  applied  it  to  this 
propaganda  project. 

He  remained  aloof  from  politics  Jane  Sar- 
geant says  he  didn't  even  vote  till  sometime  in  the 
early  1950s  and  then  was  nearly  hysterical,  not 
knowing  how   and  he  stubbornly  resisted  authon- 
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THE  CAMERA  EYE 

Counterclockwise  from  top: 
Evans  self-portrait,  circa 
1931;  Jane  Smith  Ninas 
in  1935.  six  years  before 
she  married  Evans;  Evans 
and  his  second  wife, 
Isabelle  Boeschenstein 
von  Steiger,  photographed 
by  Lee  Friedlander  in  the 
60s;  James  Agee  in  1937. 


ty  all  his  life.  While  many  intellectuals  in  the  1930s  were  embrac- 
ing Communism,  Evans  did  not.  "I  didn't  want  to  be  told  what  to 
do  by  the  Communist  Party,"  he  said,  "any  more  than  I  wanted 
to  be  told  what  to  do  by  an  advertising  man  for  soap." 

Stryker  soon  discovered  that  Evans  seldom  checked  in, 
seldom  could  be  located  when  out  on  the  road,  did 
not  always  take  the  pictures  he  was  asked  to  take, 
and,  since  he  primarily  used  the  time-consuming 
8-by-10  camera,  which  gives  far  greater  detail  than 
a  35-mm.,  wasn't  sending  as  many  pictures  to  the 
file  as  other  photographers  were.  Stryker  dismissed 
him  after  little  more  than  two  years. 

Evans  was  violently  opposed  to  anything  that  smacked  of 
propaganda,  no  matter  how  good  the  cause.  Because  he  took 
pictures  of  sharecroppers,  he  has  been  repeatedly  misread  as  a 
social-reform  photographer,  a  label  he  couldn't  bear.  "I  would 
not  politicize  my  mind  or  work The  apostles  can't  have  me.  I 


Attractive  as  he  was 
to  women,  he  could  not 
imagine  a  woman 
equal  to  him. 


don't  think  an  artist  is  directly  able  to  allevia 
the  human  condition.  He's  very  interested 
revealing  it."  Evans  was  against  suborning  tl 
camera  to  charitable  causes,  against  bleedir 
hearts,  special  pleading,  exploitation,  sens 
tionalism,  against  anything  that  inserted  tr 
artist's  personality,  feelings,  or  political  agenc 
into  the  photograph. 

There  were  some  precedents  for  this  willf 

removal  of  the  artist  from  his  work.  Mathe 

Brady  and  other  19th-century  Americans  took  photographs  th 

were  plainspoken,  straightforward  records  rather  than  perso 

al  expression,  but  th; 
E    was  before  photograpr 
put  on  the  fancy  airs  i 
art.  In  the  first  quart 
;    of  this  century,  Eugei 
Atget  had  mined  a  ve 
|    of  poetry  in  the  una 
suming  doorways  an 
shop  fronts  of  Pari 
Evans  knew  the  work 
both  men  but  said  h 
primary  influences  we 
Charles  Baudelaire  ar 
Gustave  Flaubert,  wh 
wanted  the  author  to  disappear  in  the  work.  Evans  had  ah 
read  modernist  doctrines  of  impersonality  by-  writers  such  ; 
T  S.  Eliot,  who  said,  "Poetry  is  not  a  turning  loose  of  emotio 
but  an  escape  from  emotion;  it  is  not  the  expression  of  perso 
ality,  but  an  escape  from  personality."  Evans  set  out  to  meld  a 
with  the  flat,  impersonal  rhetoric  of  documentary  photograpl 
and  produce  images  that  would  be,  as  he  put  it,  "literate,  a 
thoritative,  and  transcendent." 

And  deceptively  plain.  When  the  photographer  John  Sza 
kowski,  who  was  director  of  MoMA's  photography  departme 
from  1962  to  1991,  first  saw  Evans's  book  American  Photograpl 
as  a  sophomore  in  college  in  the  1940s,  he  was  so  baffled  th 
for  a  minute  he  thought  it  might  be  a  practical  joke.  Where, 
God's  name,  was  the  art?  It  was  mostly  just  facts,  he  said,  ar 
any  self-respecting  sophomore  could  tell  you  that  just-facts  we 
not  art.  Szarkowski  changed  his  mind.  MoMA's  1971  retrospe 
tive  put  Evans  on  the  map  in  a  big  way. 

In  1935  and  1936,  working  mostly  for  the  F.S.A.,  Evans,  in 
virtual  blaze  of  creativity,  produced  one  picture  after  anoth 
that  was  tersely  and  dazzlingly  eloquent  about  America  and  i 
history,  and  sometimes  about  the  history  of  time  itself.  It  was 
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)ugh  everywhere  he  looked  the  world  spoke  to  him  of  some- 
ng  profound.  In  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  he  photographed  a 
iveyard  in  the  foreground,  workers'  houses  in  the  middle 
)und,  and  factories  behind,  his  lens  compressing  the  distances 
that  the  three  zones  jam  up  against  each  other  as  if  they  were 
livisible.  Here  are  whole  lives— birth,  work,  death— in  thrall  to 
;  factories  and  their  owners.  A  woman  came  to  the  F.S.A.  and 
lucsted  a  print.  Asked  why  she  wanted  it,  she  replied,  "I  want 
give  it  to  my  brother,  who's  a  steel  executive.  I  want  to  write 
it:  Your  cemeteries,  your  streets,  your  buildings,  your  steel 
lis.  But  our  souls.  God  damn  you." 

He  photographed  the  signs  on  a  building  in  South  Carolina 
it  was  a  veritable  entrepreneurial  index,  with  notices  for  an  art 
100I,  a  public  stenographer,  a  fish  company,  and  fruits  and 
;etables,  all  in  different  typefaces,  like  a  smorgasbord  of  al- 
abets,  topped  off  with  a  sign  saying,  general  lafayette 
)KE  from  this  porch  1824— the  past  and  present  life  of  a 
ithern  town  spelled  out  in  commerce  and  placards.  Evans 
s  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that  the  decade's  history  was  being 
itten  by  advertising  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  signs  spread- 
;  over  buildings  like  kudzu. 

He  commemorated  the  endless  grid  of  portraits  in  the  win- 
w  of  a  Penny  Picture  Studio,  where  ordinary  citizens  had  ex- 
ised  their  right  to  be  represented.  In  effect  they  posed  again 
Evans,  who  re-presented  them,  making  the  studio  photogra- 
;r's  art  his  own,  years  before  that  idea  occurred  to  the  general 
1  of  artists.  The  picture  is  a  riff  on  photography  and  time  as 
II:  the  camera  preserved  these  people  in  memory,  and  Evans 
serves  them  doubly,  yet  only  in  representation  after  all.  The  ba- 
s  and  teens  and  men  in  suspenders  in  that  window  are  differ- 
by  now,  or  gone.  Photographs  are  merely  stopgaps  with  smiles. 

W~~  ith  Puritan  austerity,  Shaker  simplicity, 
and  Protestant  thrift,  as  well  as  a  certain 
affection  and  occasional  wit,  Evans 
limned  the  implications  in  scenes  and 
faces  and  postures.  Here  were  the  things 
of  this  world,  things  as  they  were,  secret- 
ly broadcasting  their  histories  of  being 
ilt,  lived  in,  discarded,  of  having  had  experiences  that  just 
ght  shine  through  the  documented  surface  if  you  peered  close- 
snough.  A  storefront  is  just  a  storefront,  a  street  just  a  street, 
d  yet  they  are  not:  they  are  the  sites  and  evidence  of  human 
and  social  history,  influenced  by  tradition  and  commerce  and 
xssity,  inhabited  by  memory  and  expectation. 
In  the  summer  of  1936,  Evans  got  leave  from  the  F.S.A.  to  go 
ith  with  Agee  for  a  Fortune  article  on  sharecroppers.  Evans 
s  emotionally  aloof,  in  person  as  well  as  in  his  photographs; 
;ee  leaked  guilt  and  confession  from  his  pores.  Agee  conversed 
a  steady  torrent,  unstoppably,  like  Niagara,  and  in  later  years, 
en  Evans  sometimes  staggered  away  from  his  monologues  in 
:  wee  hours,  exhausted,  that  inveterate  talker  would  follow  him 
o  the  bedroom  to  pursue  his  stream  of  thought.  Evans  once 
d,  "I'm  embarrassed  by  the  subjective,  I'm  embarrassed  by 
;ee's  prose,  great  as  I  think  it  is.  I  could  never  imagine  myself 
a  confessional  mood  or  an  exhibitionistic  one." 
The  two  of  them  spent  several  weeks  with  three  sharecropper 
nilies.  Evans  took  portraits,  mostly  letting  his  subjects  pose 
;mselves.  One  woman  gives  a  shy,  graceful  fillip  to  a  sack 
:ss  that  betrays  her  utter  poverty;  another  stares  hard  at  the 
s  without  a  hint  of  either  vanity  or  self-pity.  A  family  assembles 


in  a  bedroom— bare  feet,  scratched  shins,  dirty  clothes.  The  boy, 
half  naked,  laughs;  the  rest  are  self-contained,  even  solemn,  per- 
haps evaluating  the  photographer,  all  possessed  of  an  obscure  dig- 
nity as  surely  as  any  merchant  family  in  a  daguerreotype. 

Evans's  refusal  to  politicize,  proselytize,  or  propagandize 
equalized  the  differences  between  a  photographer  with  a  salary 
and  subjects  without,  between  the  looker  and  the  looked-at.  He 
insisted  that  human  beings  in  any  circumstances  whatever  were 
valuable  enough  in  themselves  not  to  be  objects  to  him  or  to 
anyone  else,  and  that  they  be  taken  on  their  own  terms,  not  on 
terms  of  charity  or  prejudice  or  knee-jerk  reactions  to  class. 

Some  say  he  exploited  these  families  and  made  them  look 
worse  than  they  were,  but  William  Christenberry,  a  sculptor  and 
photographer  who  first  saw  the  photographs  in  the  1960s  and 
recognized  a  family  that  had  lived  near  his  grandparents,  says 
he  showed  the  book  to  one  of  the  children  in  the  photographs, 
who  said,  "We  loved  Mr.  Jimmy  and  Mr.  Walker.  They  would 
send  us  Christmas  gifts." 

Evans  photographed  the  sharecroppers'  simple,  hand-built 
houses  and  their  raggedy  interiors,  framing  the  rooms  so  exquis- 
itely and  lighting  them  so  carefully  that  they  tend  to  look  like 
Vermeer  on  a  stringent  diet.  He  photographed  southern  towns 
too,  the  isolated  stores  and  minstrel-show  posters,  the  men  on 
benches  waiting  long  hours  for  nothing.  These  deadpan  reports 
of  buildings  and  streets  and  weary  faces  are  history  texts,  cul- 
tural accounts,  critiques  of  America,  somber  assessments  of 
the  human  condition.  Evans  was  highly  aware  of  the  camera's 
indissoluble  marriage  to  history;  he  wrote  that  he  was  "interest- 
ed in  what  any  present  time  will  look  like  as  the  past." 

Agee's  text  was  so  long  and  so  late  that  Fortune  would  not 
publish  it.  In  1941,  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  came  out  in 
book  form,  with  Evans's  photographs,  as  he  had  insisted, 
grouped  before  the  title  page  without  captions,  wordlessly 
divulging  secrets  about  the  degree  of  order  that  can  be  wrested 
from  the  disordered  existence  of  too  little  money  and  too  much 
hard  work.  The  critic  Lionel  Trilling  called  the  book  "the  most 
realistic  and  important  moral  effort  of  our  American  genera- 
tion," but  with  Europe  at  war  and  the  Depression  beginning  to 
lift,  no  one  was  interested,  and  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men 
sold  just  over  600  copies. 

In  1938,  MoMA  mounted  "Walker  Evans:  American 
Photographs,"  a  100-photograph  retrospective  accompa- 
nied by  a  catalogue.  Evans  grouped  the  photographs  in 
the  book  in  two  sequences,  without  captions.  The  open- 
ing series— which  includes  pictures  of  photographs  and 
other  kinds  of  portraits  (including  the  Penny  Picture 
Studio)— comments  not  just  on  the  record  before  our 
eyes  but  also  on  the  spread  of  images  across  the  world.  Then 
there  are  automobiles,  an  auto  graveyard  with  dead  cars  in  a 
skeletal  traffic  jam,  street  people  and  lonely  streets.  Depression 
casualties,  a  coal  miner's  house  with  boisterous  ads  on  the  walls 
proclaiming  the  good  life,  all  set  out  in  the  quietest  photography 
in  the  world,  not  a  footfall  or  a  whisper,  only  the  inaudible  sigh 
of  time  as  it  seeps  away. 

The  second  section  opens  on  a  relic,  a  smashed  piece  of  tin 
stamped  with  classical  designs.  The  photographs  advance  through 
towns  built  around  factories  and  railroads,  a  few  fields  and  some 
industry  swallowing  them,  then  bare-board  churches  and  houses 
that  as  the  pages  are  turned  grow  more  elaborately  decorated, 
until  the  book  ends  with  another  tin  relic,  contini  id  "s  i 
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CECILY    BROWN 

Photographed  in  her  Lower  Easf^ide  studic 
"There  are  so  many  reasons  why  I  foil  more  at 
home  in  New  York  than  I've  felt  anywhere. 


In  the  time-honored  timhtimf%i>  Pollock  and  de  Kooning,  young  painters  still  arrln 
INGRID  SISCHY  studio-hops  around  town  to  see  what's  got  critics  and  collectors  i 
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ew  York,  dreaming  great  dreams,  to  serape  and  scrounge  in  service  to  their  art. 
and  bothered,  and  photographer  TODD  EBERLE  catches  five  talents  on  the  cusp 


ack  in  1927,  in  one  of  his  many  odes  to 
New  York  City,  E.  B.  White  wrote: 

You  have  noticed,  if  you  go  about  much  with  your  eyes  on  the 
ground,  that  English  sparrows  are  resident  here  in  great  numbers. 
...  It  is  a  sign.  Why  these  birds  deliberately  endure  the  hardships 
of  life  in  town  when  the  wide,  fruitful  country  is  theirs  for  the  ask- 
ing, is  a  matter  of  some  moment. 

More  than  70  years  later  the  sparrows  are  still  plentiful  in  New 
York.  And  artists,  like  White,  are  still  in  love  with  the  city  that  is 
said  to  have  so  enthralled  Salvador  Dali  that  he  compared  it  to  an 
"immense  Roquefort  cheese."  I  was  thinking  of  White's  "Interview 
with  a  Sparrow"  on  a  recent  winter  day  as  I  was  climbing  five 
flights  of  stairs  in  a  building  on  the  city's  Lower  East  Side.  Up 
ahead  of  me,  not  needing  respites,  was  Inka  Essenhigh,  the  30- 
year-old  painter  who  moved  to  New  York  from  the  Midwest  about 
seven  years  ago  and  in  the  last  12  months  has  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic change  in  her  fortunes.  Essenhigh's  studio  is  still  smaller 
than  many  people's  bathrooms,  but  it's  been  spacious  enough  for 
her  to  have  made  a  number  of  oddball,  cartoony,  plastic-looking 
paintings  with  a  militaristic  palette.  She  says  they're  about  power, 
and  they've  certainly  been  attracting  those  who  have  it.  In  May 
she's  having  her  first  exhibition  at  Mary  Boone's  gallery  on  Fifth 
Avenue— the  same  gallery,  if  not  the  same  location,  that  practically 
every  important  80s  artist  passed  through  at  one  time  or  another. 

Essenhigh  is  one  of  a  loose  community  of  painters  who  have 
moved  to  New  York  in  the  last  few  years  and  triggered  claims  that 
painting  is  back,  to  which  others  have  replied  that  it  never  went 
away.  Essenhigh  has  been  memorialized  in  a  Timothy  Greenfield- 
Sanders  group  shot  of  late-90s  hotties,  and  people  are  already  be- 
ginning to  predict  her  downfall.  Before  her  career's  really  begun,  I 
might  add.  But  the  buzz  on  Essenhigh  has  nothing  on  the  other 
woman  who  was  in  that  group  shot,  Cecily  Brown,  a  30-year-old 
painter  who  moved  to  New  York  from  London  five  years  ago.  Vir- 
tually all  by  herself,  she's  turned  the  spotlight  that  had  been  on 
the  young  British  artist  scene  back  to  New  York. 

Brown's  work  entwines  abstraction  and  figuration  like  nobody's 
business.  She  makes  one  think  about  the  whole  romance  of  being 
a  painter  in  New  York,  about  Jackson  Pollock  and  Willem  de 
Kooning  and  the  New  York  School.  You  can  smell  it  in  her  studio 
off  the  Bowery.  There's  paint  everywhere.  On  canvases,  floors, 
walls— me,  by  the  time  I  leave.  There's  the  sound  of  truckdrivers 
going  crazy  at  cabdrivers  outside  the  window,  which  is  thrown 
open  even  on  this  winter's  day  to  help  get  the  fumes  from  the 
paint  outside  instead  of  all  in  her  lungs.  The  word  on  Brown  has 
been  building  for  some  time;  the  boostering  will  change  to  big-time 


pressure  with  her  January  show  at  Larry  (iagosian's  New  Yoi 
gallery.  Brown  can  take  it.  Her  sexually  charged  work  is  anythii 
but  coy.  Nor  is  she  about  her  relationship  to  her  art:  "I  don't  p 
painting  first,  it  just  comes  first."  Io  Brown,  her  work  and  the  fa 
that  she's  doing  it  in  New  York  are  intrinsically  connected.  "Tl 
very  idea  that  I  might  not  have  come  here  shocks  me" 

If  one  is  going  for  shockers,  John  Currin  is  the  most  sophi 
ticated  new  painter  on  that  front.  His  mostly  fictionalized  pc 
traits  of  women  have  raised  some  eyebrows,  and  drawn  cri 
of  misogyny  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  his  predile 
tion  for  painting  breasts  that  look  like  hot-air  balloons  abo 
to  take  off.  But  there's  more  going  on  than  a  first  impressk 
might  suggest.  The  surprise  is  the  experience  of  looking  at  som 
thing  new  that  also  feels  as  weighty  and  as  skilled  as  paintin 
of  old,  making  reference  to  artists  such  as  Brueghel,  Hans  B; 
dung,  and  van  Gogh.  Currin,  37,  moved  from  New  Haven 
New  York  in  1988.  His  studio  is  in  the  Meatpacking  Distrit 
and  one  can  just  picture  him  walking  those  same  streets  in  tl 
late  40s,  dreaming  up  his  showstoppers.  For  doing  such  seei 
ingly  "old-fashioned"  work,  he  might  have  been  slugged  by  I 
more  modernist  colleagues  in  one  of  those  famed  Cedar  B 
macho  punch-outs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gang  might  ha 
gone  for  his  take  on  women,  and  admired  his  craft. 

While  Currin's  work  and  speech  manife 
his  Yale  grad-school  education,  anoth 
painter,  the  29-year-old  Damian  Loe 
proudly  wears  the  fact  that  he  droppi 
out  of  high  school  in  Ridgefield,  Connec 
cut,  and  headed  straight  for  New  Yoi 
where  he  too  has  begun  to  make  his  mark.  "Painting,"  he  told  n 
"was  a  good  way  to  avoid  having  food  thrown  at  me  by  footb; 
players."  Now  it's  art  critics  who  have  been  throwing  barbs  his  w; 
His  perfectly  rendered,  realistic-yet-surrealistic  tableaux  are  rea 
seamless  collages  of  already  existing  images,  and  they  can  be  re 
as  painting's  reply  to  the  power  that  photography  has  had  over  o 
lives.  Loeb  shows  how  painting  can  compete  with  photograph; 
ability  to  hook  the  viewer  instantly.  When  asked  why  he  thinks  1 
work  is  so  controversial— he's  often  accused  of  being  a  careerisi 
Loeb  answered,  "They  are  mixing  my  personality  in  with  t 
work.  I  have  been  successful  without  the  art  world,  and  art  criti 
don't  like  that."  Clearly  an  artist  with  media  savvy  to  spare. 

Matthew  Ritchie,  another  painter  who  moved  to  New  Yo 
from  London,  doesn't  have  those  problems  with  the  critics,  or 
least  not  yet.  Ritchie's  wall  paintings  and  floor  "works"— whi 
are  really  about  a  convergence  of  languages,  from  the  languag 
of  science  to  the  languages  of  art— are  part  of  a  long-term  proje 
that  began  about  five  years  ago.  First,  though,  he  had  to 
through  his  how-to-make-it-in-New-York-as-an-artist  paces.  Wn 
out  papers  he  couldn't  get  a  job  as  a  messenger,  but  he  becar 
a  building  super.  His  description:  "It's  one  of  those  peculiar 
periences  where  you're  instantly  granted  access  to  the  most  ii 
mate  details  of  people's  lives."  Fixing  pipes  sounds  like  just  t 
right  training  for  Ritchie's  highly  original,  complex,  and  idealis 
work,  which  seems  to  be  about  taking  the  universe  apart  a 
then  trying  to  put  it  back  together. 

It's  important  to  stress  that  these  artists  are  all  quite  differs 
from  one  another.  They  don't  represent  a  new  ism.  Rather,  a  c 
velopment  in  an  old  tradition— that  of  artists  coming  to  Ni 
York  and  finding  their  voices.  Think  of  it  as  the  hour  just  befc 
dawn,  when  you  hear  the  sparrows  start  to  sing. 
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JOHN    CURRIN 

Photographed  in  his  West  14th  Street  studio. 

"I  never  wanted  an  old-fashioned  feeling  in 

my  work— it's  just  there.  It's  like  one's  physical 

appearance.  One  can't  really  change  it, 

and  if  one  tries,  people  know  it's  been  done. 

It  would  be  like  a  bad  nose  job." 
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DAMIAN    LOEB 

Photographed  in  his  Tribeca  studio. 
"To  me,  New  York  is  the  only  place  to  go  \ 
for  an  art  career.  I'm  making  work  to 
communicate— not  exclusively  to  art  critics 
and  other  artists.  What  communicates  to  me 
is  movies  and  TV  and  magazines." 
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KA    ESSENHIGH 

itographed  in  her  Lower 
t  Side  studio.  "I  wanted  to  be 
ainter  since  I  was  about  five 
irs  old.  It  was  the  only  way 
»uld  communicate.  I've  worked 
a  computer,  and  I  know  that  a 
iputer  doesn't  do  what 
ainting  does." 


MATTHEW    RITCHIE 

Photographed  in  his  West  27th  Street  studio. 

"I  wanted  to  learn  to  become  a  painter,  and  New  York 

seemed  to  be,  for  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century, 

the  city#>f  painting.  New  York  is  the  place  you  ■* 

be  part  of  that  thing  Pollock  and  de  " 

and  Jasper  Johns  were  part  of." 


DRESSING  DOWN 


Nancy  Aslor  campaigns 
lor  her  seal  in  Parliament 
in  ill*.-  Plymouth  slums. 
1919.  Opposite,  Nancy 
as  a  16-ycar-old  Virginia 
belle,  the  third  of  the 
legendary  l.an)>horne 
sisters,  in  1895. 
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If'  the  five  famously 

kautiful  Langhorne  sisters  of 

irginia,  Irene  was  immortalized 

1/  her  illustrator  husband, 

Hiarles  Dana  Gibson,  and  Phyllis 

arried  English  eeonomist 

obert  Brand,  "the  Wisest  Man  in 

e  Empire."  But  the  one  who  left 

e  deepest  mark  on  the  eentury 
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sisters  of  Virginia  were  a  phenomenon  in 
America  long  before  the  third  of  Chillie 
Langhorne's  five  daughters  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  became,  as  Nancy  Astor,  in 
1919,  the  first  woman  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
British  Parliament.  For  a  decade  or  two 
after  that,  she  was  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous woman  in  the  world.  Nancy,  in  turn, 
had  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  her  elder 
sister  Irene.  It  was  Irene  who  had  first 
projected  the  sisterhood  into  the  public 
imagination  when  she  emerged  in  1890 
in  Virginia,  at  17,  as  the  last  great  southern 
belle;  two  years  later,  she  was  the  first  belle 
since  the  Civil  War  to  go  north  for  the 
debutante  balls.  In  1895  she  married  the  il- 
lustrator Charles  Dana  Gibson,  creator  of 
the  Gibson  Girl,  into  whose  image  Irene 
merged,  thus  achieving  celebrity  compara- 
ble now  only  in  movie-star  or  supermodel 
terms.  Irene's  rise  to  fame  coincided  with 
the  moment  when  Chillie  Langhorne,  the 
patriarch  of  this  family,  who  had  been 
born  into  the  old  Virginia  squirearchy,  a 
class  ruined  by  the  Civil  War,  made  a  sud- 
den fortune  on  the  railroads  and  rescued 
his  family  from  25  years  of  poverty  and 
hardship  following  the  South's  defeat. 

Langhorne  installed  his  family  at  Mir- 
ador,  a  colonnaded  house  18  miles  from 
Charlottesville,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  where  the  younger  chil- 
dren—Nancy, Phyllis,  Nora, 
and  the  third  son.  Buck— grew 
up.  For  the  northern  admirers 
who  arrived  by  train  to  pro- 
pose to  Irene  and  inspect  this 
glamorous  family,  the  setting 
was  important  in  the  Lang- 
horne sisters'  myth.  It  was  a 
long  way  from  the  overcrowd- 


ed, four-room  bungalow  in  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia, when  most  of  them  had  been  born, 
and  the  dusty  streets  of  Richmond,  where 
they  had  moved  from  one  rented  house 
to  another. 

Nancy  and,  soon  afterward,  Phyllis, 
barely  out  of  their  teens,  and  both  beauties 
to  rival  Irene,  followed  their  elder  sister 
north,  encouraged  by  their  father  and  their 
mother,  Nanaire,  to  escape  the  poverty 
trap  in  Richmond.  Both  made  disastrous 
first  marriages  to  idle,  hard-drinking  north- 
ern millionaires— Nancy  married  the  Bos- 
ton playboy  Robert  Shaw,  and  Phyllis  mar- 
ried another  spoiled,  Harvard-educated 
wastrel,  Reginald  Brooks— and  both  made 
their  retreat  from  this  further  humiliation 
by  the  Yankees,  across  the  Atlantic  to  En- 
gland, where  Irene  and  Dana  Gibson,  on 
their  grand  tour,  had  already  become  as- 
similated into  Edwardian  royal  circles. 
Nancy  and  Phyllis,  brilliant  and  fearless 
riders,  first  made  their  mark  on  English  so- 
ciety on  the  hunting  fields  of  Leicestershire. 
Within  two  years,  in  1906,  Nancy  mar- 
ried Waldorf  Astor,  whose  father,  Wl- 
liam  Waldorf  Astor,  an  American  who 
had  become  a  naturalized  Englishman, 
was  considered  the  richest  man  in 
the  world.  Later,  Phyllis  married  Bob 
Brand,  the  economics  expert  from  Ox- 
ford known  as  "the  Wisest  Man  in  the 
Empire."  It  was  Nancy  who  drove  the 
bandwagon,  first  by  conquering  Ed- 
wardian society  and  the  literary  world 
and  then  by  moving  into  politics  from 
her  base,  with  Waldorf,  at  Cliveden, 
their  great  house  by  the  Thames. 

Nora,  the  youngest,  wayward 
sister,  was  in  turn  forced  from  Mir- 
ador  and  across  the  water  to  En- 
gland by  Nancy  and  Phyllis,  who 
hoped  to  tame  her  with  a  good 
English  marriage.  She    ^m 
arrived  after  a  series 
of  romantic  episodes 
that  kept  the  family 
constantly  on  the 
edge  of  scandal,  and 
that  continued  even 
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Opposite,  John  Singer  Sargent 
painted  Nancy  in  1908.  Insets, 
clockwise  from  near  right: 
Phyllis  and  her  father,  Chillie, 
at  Mirador,  the  Langhornes' 
Virginia  estate,  circa 
1895;  Nancy,  Irene  (Mrs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson),  and    | 
Waldorf,  1922;  Phyllis    - 
(with  crutches),  Nora  (the 
youngest  sister),  anH 
Nancy  in  1914  at  Clivedc 
then  being  used  as 
wartime  hospital. 
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more  scandalously  after  her  marriage, 
1909.  to  Paul  Phipps,  an  Anglo-Americ; 
architect.  (Part  of  Nora's  claim  on  histoi 
later  on,  was  the  fame  of  her  daughter,  tl 
actress  and  comedienne  Joyce  Grenfel 
Of  the  sisters,  only  Lizzie,  the  eldest,  i 
mained  in  Virginia,  but  even  she  wou 
gain  some  renown  through  her  proger 
The  second  of  her  three  children  becan 
famous  as  the  decorator  Nancy  LancasU 

The  Langhorne  boys— Keene,  Harr 
and  Buck— were  no  match  for  their  forn 
dable  sisters.  Keene  and  Harry  succumb* 
at  a  young  age  to  tuberculosis,  aggravati 
by  alcohol.  Buck,  a  man  of  immense  po 
ularity  in  Virginia,  survived  these  afflictio 
longer.  He  lived  the  pleasurable  life  of  i 
18th-century  squire  on  a  remote  farm  ai 
died  in  1938,  aged  52. 

The  lives  of  the  Langhorne  sisters  spannj 
a  century,  from  the  birth  of  Lizzie  in  18 
to  the  death  of  Nancy  in  1964.  So  endt 
ing  was  their  legend  that  when  Irene  vis 
ed  the  White  House  in  April  1945,  a  ft 
days  before  Franklin  Roosevelt  die 
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care  what 

anybody  thought. 
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:y  and  Phyllis  kept 
>l  equestrian  events 
they  had  attended, 
including  riding  shows  and,    ' 
inset,  far  right,  fox  hunts    I 
in  1929.  Inset,  top:    t 
Nancy  in  Saint-Moritz,    ' 
Switzerland,  in  the 
mid-30s.  Inset,  near 
right:  Cliveden  as  it 
looked  under  Nancy 
;ind  Waldorf  Astor.    J 


Nancy  hunted  her 

horses  right  through 

the  season, 

'until  they  were 

so  tired  their 

tails  were 

dppw 
roppmg  on. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt  wrote  in  her  news- 
paper column,  "The  younger  members  of 
the  family  were  fascinated  by  her,  because 
she  is  still  the  Gibson  Girl  of  her  hus- 
band's drawings;  and  though  some  of  the 
youngsters  had  never  heard  of  the  Gibson 
Girl,  they  fell  a  victim  to  her  charm  of 
manner  and  beauty.  All  of  the  Langhorne 
sisters  are  people  one  has  to  notice!"  The 
sisters  left  an  exceptional  legacy  of  corre- 
spondence—many thousands  of  letters, 
which  my  grandfather  Bob  Brand  began 
to  collect  after  Phyllis's  premature  death 
in  1937. 

Growing  up,  I  spent  many 
holiday  vacations  in  my 
grandfather's  house.  He  had 
married  Phyllis  in  1917.  In 
1928  they  moved  to  Eydon 
Hall,  an  elegant  Palladian 
house  with  an  antebellum 
feel,  in  the  heart  of  Northamptonshire.  It 
was  bought  to  remind  Phyllis  of  Mirador, 
and  to  put  her  in  the  best  hunting  country. 
Her  death  at  the  age  of  54  was  a  catastro- 
phe for  my  grandfather,  whose  marriage 
had  been  a  love  affair  sustained  for  20 
years,  a  love  hard  won  and  the  only  one  in 
his  life.  In  the  26  years  he  still  had  to  live, 
he  never  got  over  his  grief,  and  wrote  in  the 
pages  he  filled  trying  to  make  sense  of  it, 
"Everything  lovely  had  left  my  life." 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  he 
returned  to  England  from  Washington, 
where  he  had  also  served  in  a  key  role  for 
his  country  in  the  First  World  War,  Bob 
Brand  had  become  something  of  a  hero 
of  his  times.  The  Wisest  Man  had  lived 
up  to  his  name,  in  part  for  his  clear- 
sightedness and  his  predictions,  which 
had  all  tragically  come  to  pass.  In  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  he 
was  almost  a  lone  voice  in  trying  to 
persuade  the  Allies  to  drop  punitive 
reparations  demands  on  the  Ger- 
mans, warning  of  ruinous  hyperin- 
flation. His  illustrious  partner  in  this 
effort  was  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
the  economic  genius  of  his  age, 
with  whom  Bob  Brand  was  to 
have  an  intermittent  partnership 
trying  to  solve  the  economic 
crises  of  three  decades,  up  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  of 
1944,  which  led  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  When 
the  hyperinflation  came,  Bob 
Brand  fought,  again  in  vain, 
to  get  the  bankers  and  gov- 
ernments of  England  and 
the  United  States  to  stabilize 
the  German  mark.  As  early 
as  1936  he  predicted  that 
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England  would  have  to  fight  Hitler  in  a 
war,  and  urged  his  friends  and  country- 
men  to  re-arm  to  prevent  it  His  warnings 
fell  OH  deal'  ears. 

In  1446,  when  it  was  announced  that 
his  government  had  given  him  a  peerage, 
The  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
titled  "Honoring  Mr.  Brand"— praising 
him  for  his  achievements.  "Even  more  out- 
standing and  precious,"  it  read,  "is  his  rec- 
ord of  friendships  made Americans 

who  have  come  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Brand  prize  his  friendship.  It  is  restful  to 
meet  a  man  who  is  so  sweetly  reasonable, 
so  devoid  of  dogmatism,  so  willing  to 
learn  and  to  share  what  he  knows,  and  is 
so  unobtrusive."  One  of  these  friends  was 
Felix  Frankfurter,  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  adviser  to  presidents  from  Wil- 
son to  Roosevelt,  who  wrote  of  him:  "Not 
one  of  the  so-called  private  and  unofficial 
ambassadors  active  in  promoting  harmo- 
nious Anglo-American  relations  was  more 
effective  or  more  welcome  than  Lord  Brand 
was  in  his  quiet  way." 

Before  he  left  America,  Brand  paid  a 
last  visit  to  Mirador  and  wrote  to  Nancy: 

"Not  a  soul  here.  The  house  shut I 

have  never  felt  such  a  ghost.  When  I  think 
of  two  generations  of  gaiety  laughter  beau- 
ty here  &  now  silence.  This  morning  early 
the  dove  was  softly  mourning.  This  is  a 
sound  that  whenever  I  hear  it  brings  back 
to  me  hot  mornings  at  Mirador  when  I 
first  was  in  love  with  Phyl  and  when  there 
was  warmth  and  love  and  ease  and  happi- 
ness before  me,  and  the  smell  of  honey- 
suckle, an  indescribable  mixture  that 
marks  this  time  out  from  any  other  in  my 
life  and  when  Virginia  became,  as  it  re- 
mains, the  truly  romantic  spot  in  the 
whole  world." 


small  and  neat,  with  a  sprig  of  lemon  ver- 
bena pinned  to  her  brooch,  and  almost 
always  holding  a  golf  club.  She  gave  out 
dark  caramels  from  America  (rationing 
was  still  in  force)  and  would  slip  into  im- 
itations and  mockeries,  inventing  wild 
games.  In  the  morning,  we  would  go  to 
her  bedroom  to  be  given  her  version  of  a 
Christian  Science  lesson.  Bibles  were 
arranged  about  the  bed,  the  text  for  the 
day  marked  and  ready.  I  remember  her 
face  covered  in  cold  cream  and  her  rapid 
delivery:  "Man  is  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God."  "Hold  up  your  shoul- 
ders" was  a  frequent  order  from  Nancy, 
often  a  form  of  greeting,  and  "Hold  on  to 
the  Truth"  or  "Hold  the  Right  Thought" 
her  parting  caution. 

She  radiated  excitement  and  protec- 
tion. She  could  also  make  you  cry,  quick- 
ly and  brutally.  Visiting  children  were 
often  startled.  One  of  my  playmates,  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Astor,  was  lightly  poked 
in  the  chest  and  greeted  with  "I  hear 
you're  a  horrible  little  boy."  I  remember 
my  alarm  when  she  turned  on  me,  catch- 
ing me  trying  to  conceal  a  piece  of,  to 
me,  foul-tasting  grouse  in  my  napkin  un- 
der the  table,  at  one  of  her  grand  lunch- 
es. "What  are  you  doin'?  You're  just  as 
bad  as  that  terrible  father  of  yours."  My 
American  father  was  in  disgrace  for  his 
divorce  and  was  struggling  against  al- 
cohol—thereby embodying  two  of  the 
things  that  Nancy  fervently  denounced 
her  entire  life.  But  he,  too,  ended  up  her 
devoted  admirer,  and  she 
treated  him  with  punctil- 
ious kindness. 

Four  decades  earlier,  in 
1904,  Phyllis  and  Nancy 
had  installed  themselves  in 
London,  with  their 
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Tn  contrast  to  Bob  Brand's  air  of 
gravitas,  nobody  in  my  childhood 
was  as  frightening,  as  exciting,  or 
as  powerful  as  my  great-aunt 
Nancy.  Each  summer,  my  moth- 
er would  take  my  sister  and  me 
to  visit  Rest  Harrow,  her  house 
by  the  sea  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  There 
were  many  cousins  my  age,  and  it  was 
a  holiday  we  eagerly  anticipated:  bicy- 
cles on  the  empty  flat  roads,  evening 
cricket,  the  beach  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  deeply  pebbled  front 
door.  It  was  the  cleanest  house  I 
had  ever  visited— the  smell  of  wax 
on  the  brown  linoleum  of  the 
back  stairs,  the  flowers  in  the  sit- 
ting rooms. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Aunt  Nancy,  who  con- 
trolled all  of  our  lives.  She  was 
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children,  a  nurse,  and  a 
governess,  at  Flemings  Hotel,  near  Green 
Park,  where  the  children  could  play.  Nan- 
cy was  25  and  had  one  son,  Bobbie  Shaw; 
Phyllis  was  a  year  younger  and  the  moth- 
er of  two-year-old  Peter  Brooks.  Nancy 
rented  a  small  house,  a  "hunting  box"  on 
the  Bowden  Road  near  Market  Harbor- 
ough,  and  hired  horses  and  equipment. 
(In  later  seasons,  the  two  sisters  would 
ship  their  own  horses,  linen,  and  equip- 
ment across  the  Atlantic.)  And  then  they 
went  out  to  try  their  luck  in  the  robust 
world  of  Edwardian  blood  sports. 

One  of  Nancy's  early  exchanges  was 
quickly  circulated.  Waiting  beside  her  near 
a  wood,  Edith  Cunard,  wife  of  the  indus- 
trialist Sir  Gordon  Cunard,  expressed  the 
consensus  view:  "I  suppose  you've  come 
over  to  England  to  take  one  of  our  hus- 
bands away  from  us."  "If  you  knew  what 
difficulty  I  had  getting  rid  of  my  first  one, 
you  wouldn't  say  that,"  Nancy  replied. 
From  that  moment,  the  two  women  be- 
came friends,  and  Edith  provided  Nancy 
with  the  protection  she  needed. 

She  had  to  be  careful  with  the  gossipy 
fast  track  of  the  hunting  set;  she  was 
fiercely  concerned  with  preserving  her  rep- 
utation and  her  independence.  She  never 
drank;  she  didn't  play  cards;  she  went  to 
church  regularly;  she  refused  offers  of 
horses,  keeping  to  hirelings  until  Chillie 
bought  her  two  of  her  own.  She  hunted 
her  horses  right  through  the  season,  "until 
they  were  so  tired  their  tails  were  drop- 
ping off,"  but,  as  she  boasted  proudly,  she 
never  once  lamed  them.  According  to  Vic- 
tor Cunard,  Edith's  son,  Nancy  was  par- 
ticularly scrupulous  in  observing  the  com- 
plicated conventions  of  the  hunting  field. 
What  stood  out,  he  said,  apart  from  the 
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"painful  lash  of  her 
ridicule,"  were  her  "shining  candour  and 
almost  Puritanical  respectability,"  but  also 
her  wit;  she  soon  became  a  catch  to  liven 
up  dinner  parties. 

By  the  time  Nancy  sailed 
back  to  America,  she  had 
acquired  two  passionate 
suitors,  John  Baring,  Lord 
Revelstoke,  chairman  of  Bar- 
ing Brothers  merchant  bank, 
who  was  41,  and  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  16th  Baron  Elphinstone,  who 
was  36.  When  Nancy  returned 
to  England  with  her  father  in  De- 
cember 1905,  Elphinstone  imag- 
ined that  they  would  be  married. 
His  was  the  front-runner  of  five 
proposals  she  would  receive  that 
year,  and  he  planned  to  meet  her 
at  the  Liverpool  dock.  But  his  and 
Revelstoke's  dark,  almost  invisible 
rival  when  she  arrived  was  Waldorf 
Astor,  aged  26,  quiet,  courteous, 
boyish-looking,  Nancy's  exact  con- 
temporary (to  the  day  of  their  births), 
whose  father,  William  Waldorf,  head 
of  the  American  Astor  clan,  had  set- 
tled in  England. 

Waldorf's    frail   health   had   kept 
him  from  the  hunting  field,  but  he 
knew  all   about   Nancy  and  sensed 
that  he  would  fall  in  love  with  her  at 
their  first   meeting.   He  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her.  Wal- 
dorf had  sent  a  message  through  a 
friend,  asking  to  meet  her.  Nancy,  who 
was  seasick,   put   him  off  for  some 
days.  Instead,  Waldorf  talked  to  Chillie 


"So  Waldorf  wooed  lathe 

Nancy  wrote  later,  "lie  km. 

what  he  wanted.  A  clcv 

man  can  always  find  ivkj 

ways  than  one  of  getting  wf 

he  wants.  Waldorf  knew 

the  ways.  He  was  very  go 

looking,  and  he  had  immen 

r     courtesy  and  very  great  char: 

He  soon  had  Father  eating  0 

of  his  hand." 

Wealth  was  unashamedly  hi 
on  Nancy's  list  of  demands,  a 
she  wrote  to  Phyllis  that  Waldc 
was  in  line  to  be  the  "fourth  ri( 
est  man  in  the  world."  Certaii 
his  father  was  calculated  as  bei 
the  richest  living  American.  T 
Astor  clan  had  managed  to 
crease  the  original  fortune— t 
largest  single  American  fortu 
when  it  was  made  by  John  Jac 
Astor  in  the  early  1800s— acre 
three  generations.  John  Jacob  had 
quired  it  through  the  fur  business, 
oneering  trade  with  China,  importi 
tea  and  silk  and  investing  the  profits 
large  chunks  of  New  York  real  estate, 
died  in  1848  with  an  estimated  fortune 
$25  million,  one-fifteenth  of  all  the  pers< 
al  wealth  in  America.  (In  present  ter: 
that  would  be  a  little  over  $30  billk 
more  than  Bill  Gates  is  worth.)  Incoi 
from  rents  and  property  had  withstood 
the  economic  downturns;  his  son  a 
grandsons  made  wise  investments  a 
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hese  interesting 
eople  are  a  drug  for  me. 
fancy  wrote  Phyllis. 
They've  killed  my  taste 
>r  shallowness'1 
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Re  Bernard  Shaw  and 
u  at  Cliveden  in  1933. 
.'■  left:  Philip  Kerr,  who  at 
\'s  urging  became  a 
Mian  Scientist,  and  Bob 
dd.  who  married  Phyllis,  in 
hh  Africa,  1908.  Inset, 
i  Brand  (holding  a  magazine), 

r  (sitting  on  a  leopard 
i.i,  center),  and  the  rest  of 
vd  Milner's  "Kindergarten," 

i  he  launch  of  their  magazine 
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FIRST  LADY 

Nancy  Astor  addresses 

the  crowd  in  front  of 

the  Guildhall  in  Plymouth 

after  her  landmark 

election  to  Parliament. 


November  1919.  Waldorf  is 
standing  to  her  right. 


i  iis  1 1  m  i  i)   i  kiim   paqi    i   ■    accumulations, 

until  there  uas  Iki 1 4.1 1>  a  section  oi  New 

York  that   the  Asioi   estate  didn't  cover  in 

some  way.  Running  through  the  male  hens, 
the  fortune  had  been  spin  foi  the  firsl  time 
only  in  the  third  generation,  between  John 
Jacob  Astor  III  and  his  brother  William  As- 
tor, with  the  lion's  share  going  to  John  Jacob, 
who  was  therefore  the  richest  man  in  Amer- 
ica. William  Waldorf,  Waldorf's  father,  was 
John  Jacob's  only  heir. 

In  1890  he  inherited  the  effective  leader- 
ship of  the  Astor  family  and  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $100  million.  That  year, 
William  Waldorf  also  turned  his  back  on 
America  and  moved  to  England,  publicly 
insulting  his  countrymen  for  their  ignorance 
and  vulgarity,  declaring,  "America  is  not  a 
tit  place  tor  a  gentleman  to  live."  In  1893, 
looking  for  political  influence,  he  purchased 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  turned  it  from  a 
Liberal  paper  into  a  Conservative  one.  The 
editor,  Harry  Cust,  developed  it  into  the  lead- 
ing evening  newspaper  in  England. 

William  Waldorf  bought  Cliveden  in  1893, 
when  Waldorf  was  14.  Waldorf's  mother  died 
the  following  year,  triggering  her  husband's 
decline  into  permanent  melancholy,  and  leav- 
ing their  three  children,  Waldorf,  Pauline, 
and  John,  effectively  parentless.  But  William 
Waldorf  saw  Cliveden  as  the  place  where  he 
could  finally  display  the  status  due  him,  de- 
spite Queen  Victoria's  remark  when  he 
bought  it:  "It  is  grievous  to  think  of  it  falling 
into  these  hands."  The  Restoration  Baroque 
house,  rebuilt  in  1850,  had  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  looked  down  from  a 
high,  wooded  hill  onto  the  Thames  at  Clive- 
den Reach— one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretch- 
es of  the  river— across  formal  gardens  of  great 
elegance.  Here,  above  these  gardens,  William 
Waldorf  put  up  a  balustrade  and  statues  he 
had  transported  from  the  Villa  Borghese  in 
Italy.  Cliveden's  interior— the  mosaics,  the 
bronze  sculptures,  the  mahogany,  the  sar- 
cophagi—acquired the  unlit,  unventilated 
grandeur  of  a  corner  of  Siena's  cathedral. 

Nancy  and  Waldorf  were  well  suited  to 
each  other  on  paper  if  only  because 
they  were  temperamental  opposites.  Wal- 
dorf had  never  met  any  woman  like  her, 
never  encountered  such  audacity  and  sur- 
prise. He  was  a  man  of  saintly  disposition, 
but  no  scintillation,  no  great  joy.  He  made 
little  conversation;  he  had  none  of  Nancy's 
wit.  Nancy  sensed  in  his  single-minded  de- 
termination a  rocklike,  indestructible  force 
that  could  contain  her.  And  beneath  this  he 
had  highly  unorthodox  opinions  for  his 
class  and  time,  and  high  ideals.  He  wanted 
to  make  up  for  his  father's  lack  of  public 
spirit,  and  he  took  the  view  that  his  mil- 
lions should  not  belong  to  him  but  should 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  improvement  of  the 
world  about  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  part- 


is American  and  not  rooted  in  the  English 
ruling  class  gave  him  an  independence  that 
Nancy  valued,  and  he  was  to  turn  out  to  be 
surprisingly  radical  for  the  Tory  party,  to 

which  lie  attached  himself. 

"The  gig's  up  &  I  am  engaged  to  Wal- 
dorf," she  wrote  to  Phyllis  in  early  March 
1906,  "  &  better  still  I  am  v  v  happy  &  I 
know  you  will  love  him-  &  he's  prepared  to 
adore  you."  Nancy  then  wrote  home  on 
March  8:  "Dearest  Father.  It's  Waldorf  &  I 
am  v.  happy.  We  are  coming  home  in  July 
so  please  paint  the  dining  room,  bath  rooms 
and  plant  the  garden." 

The  wedding  took  place  on  May  3,  1906, 
at  All  Souls  Church,  Langham  Place,  in 
great  secrecy.  Even  the  close  members  of 
the  two  families  hadn't  been  told  the  date 
until  the  last  moment.  "The  Astor  diamonds 
are  wonderful,"  Nancy  wrote  to  her  father. 
They  included  the  great  Sancy  diamond, 
shaped  like  a  pear  and  weighing  55  carats, 
which  had  come  into  Nancy's  possession  by 
way  of  Elizabeth  I  of  England,  James  II, 
and  Louis  XIV  (It  is  now  in  the  Louvre.) 

They  left  for  their  honeymoon  in  Corti- 
na, in  the  Swiss  Tyrol.  Nancy  wrote  to 
Chillie,  "Bobbie  is  delighted  with  Waldorf 
&  it  will  be  nice  for  us  having  a  home,  if  a 
'po'  white'  like  me  could  call  such  an  enor- 
mous place  home."  William  Waldorf  had 
given  them  Cliveden  as  a  wedding  present, 
and  there,  in  September  1906,  Nancy's  ca- 
reer as  Mrs.  Astor  began. 

The  Astors  moved  120  workmen  into  the 
house  in  order  to  complete  the  entire  re- 
decorating program  in  two  months,  while 
they  stayed  at  the  Ritz  in  London,  where 
John  Singer  Sargent  began  a  portrait  of  Nan- 
cy. In  April  1907,  when  they  moved  back  to 
Cliveden,  Nancy  was  five  months  pregnant. 

She  also  suffered  from  prostrating  illness- 
es which  couldn't  be  explained;  they  came 
in  combinations  and  lasted  for  weeks.  Phyl- 
lis, who  knew  Nancy  best,  was  mystified 
by  the  paradox  of  her  prodigious  vitality 
combined  with  these  collapses  that  immo- 
bilized her,  even  though  they  had  first  been 
evident  when  Nancy  was  a  teenager.  Her 
doctors  had  no  specific  cures  for  the  colitis, 
headaches,  rheumatism,  rashes,  and  ex- 
treme fatigue  that  assailed  her.  They  could 
never  get  beyond  their  diagnosis  of  "ner- 
vous exhaustion"  or  their  prescription  of 
bed  rest  or  a  nursing  home. 

A  typical  diary  entry  described  these  af- 
flictions: "Tuesday  I  wd  have  been  in  this 
blessed  bed  one  month.  I  have  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  have  just  escaped  jaun- 
dice—I have  a  nasty  itchy  rash  all  on  my 
face  &  I  am  as  yellow  as  a  Chinese."  No 
one,  including  Waldorf,  could  easily  have  di- 
vined the  underlying  cause,  but  there  are 
clues  in  her  letters  to  Phyllis.  Only  she  knew 
of  Nancy's  bouts  of  depression  and  loneli- 


ness, of  her  feeling  that  she  had  strayed  in 
a  place  in  which  she  didn't  belong,  of  h 
tear  that  she  had  overreached  her  ambition 

Despite  hei  pregnancy  and  illness,  Nans' 
took  control  of  the  decoration  inside  (  liv 
den.  tearing  up  mosaics  and  replacing  the 
with  wood,  installing  French  furniture  ar 
comfortable  sofas.  Mr.  Astor's  sepulchr 
entrance  hall  of  dark  carved  oak  with  i 
high  16th-century  stone  fireplace  becan 
the  center  of  entertainment,  and  Nancy  p 
a  huge  red  sofa  in  front  of  the  fire.  She  e 
larged  bedrooms,  installed  bathrooms,  bu 
bookcases,  put  in  chintz  curtains  and  cc 
ers.  She  did  up  the  spectacular  dining  roo 
with  its  Louis  XV  rococo  boiseries  at 
painted  overdoors,  taken  from  the  Chate 
d'Asnieres  in  Paris.  And  she  filled  t 
house  with  cut  flowers  mixed  together 
large  bowls  in  the  Virginia  style— an  innov 
tion  that  quickly  caught  on  in  England 
prototype  of  the  "organized  chaos"  lo< 
with  which  her  niece  Nancy  Lancaster  w 
later  to  make  herself  famous  as  a  decorate 

Nancy's  real  heartache  was  her  longi 
for  Phyllis.  She  could  never  get  over  or  a 
cept  separation  from  her  sister.  The  lette 
she  wrote  to  Phyllis  after  her  visits  alterna 
in  tone  between  that  of  a  child  abandom 
at  school  and  a  lover  suffering  an  enforc 
separation.  "Not  another  thing  have  I  got 
say  except  my  eternal  longing  for  you,"  s' 
wrote.  "If  you  were  here  all  would  be  well 
I  love  you.  More  every  day!"  She  thought 
Phyllis,  she  said,  "every  second,"  wished  t 
her  "soul  companion"  whenever  she  saw  ar 
thing  beautiful.  Nora  observed  them  toget 
er  one  day  at  Cliveden  and  wrote  to  the 
father,  "Waldorf  has  gone  to  Kingsclere 
look  at  his  horses  and  Nannie  and  Phyl 
are  having  their  dinner  together  downstai 
They  are  like  lovers." 

Nancy  and  Waldorf  quickly  became  lea 
ing  players  in  English  society.  At  t 
time  of  her  marriage,  Nancy  wrote  to  h 
father  that  God  was  giving  her  more  th 
she  deserved,  "&  I  will  try  to  lead  a  high 
and  better  life  in  every  way."  Instead,  r 
instinct  for  power  compelled  Nancy,  as 
first  priority,  to  get  to  the  top  of  English  i 
ciety  and  conquer  it.  Her  most  obvious 
val  was  her  neighbor  Lady  Desborough, 
Taplow  Court.  At  least  in  terms  of  housi 
Cliveden  was  a  bigger  stage  on  which 
play,  and  to  offer  hospitality  on  a  gra 
scale.  The  visitors'  book  for  1908  shows  t 
Astors'  rapid  conquest  of  the  Edwardi 
beau  monde.  It  was  Nancy  who  drove  t 
program,  despite  frequent  bedridden  d; 
and  many  visits  to  nursing  homes. 

H.  H.  Asquith  was  already  a  friei 
before  her  marriage  to  Waldorf,  mair 
through  his  socially  glittering  wife,  Margi 
nee  Tennant,  who  had  made  Nancy 
young  protegee  while  she  was  looking  foi 
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>and.  When  Nancy  first  met  Asquith, 
i  /as  already  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
I  Liberal  Party,  and  in  1908  he  became 
ne  minister. 

Jancy  also  went  after  Arthur  Balfour, 
uuith's  friend,  the  last  of  the  great  and 
d  aristocratic  leaders,  who  had  been 
le  minister  from  1902  until  1905.  He 
still  at  the  height  of  his  career,  now  as 
;r  of  the  Tory  opposition.  When  an  ear- 
vitation  failed,  Nancy  wrote  to  Phyllis, 
i.  have  liked  having  him  and  then  my 
ibour  [Ettie  Desborough]  would  have 
d  him  coming."  But  by  October  1908, 
Dur  was  a  regular  guest  and  golfing 
ler  of  Nancy's. 

i  1909,  Lord  Curzon,  chancellor  of  Ox- 
University  and  former  viceroy  of  India, 
me  Nancy's  flirtatious  admirer.  Edith 
irton,  approaching  the  peak  of  her  liter- 
reputation,  visited  in  late  1908  and  re- 
;d,  "a  large  and  very  charming  party." 
cy  also  made  friends  with  Winston 
rchill,  a  rising  star  of  Asquith's  Cabinet, 
nigh  they  were  later  to  fall  out  over  his 
gonism  to  the  presence  of  a  woman  sit- 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  mutu- 
■ikiness  was  explained  even  more  simply 
fancy's  niece  Nancy  Lancaster,  who  said, 
;y  were  just  like  two  spoiled  children." 

s  the  Astors  moved  into  the  royal  circle, 
Alice  Keppel,  King  Edward  VII's  fa- 
e  (and  the  great-grandmother  of  Camil- 
irker  Bowles),  came  into  Nancy's  sights. 
;  is  the  medium  through  which  one  ap- 
ches  the  King,"  Nancy  reported  know- 
'.  "They  say  she  absolutely  rules  him. 
absolutely  snubs  me!  I  mean  she  wd  if 
got  the  chance.  She  is  so  bejewelled  and 
ed.  She  reigns  supreme  and  is  treated 
all  the  dignity  of  a  Pompadour.  She 
someone  I  talked  so  much— I  replied  if 
thought  I  talked  much  when  she  was  in 
•oom  she  just  ought  to  hear  what  I  said 
a  she  left  it." 

ut  it  was  her  Yankee  compatriots— the 
lar  princesses"  who  had  married  earls 
dukes— who  provoked  Nancy's  sharpest 
)m.  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  who  had  re- 
ly left  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Nigh,  and  Blenheim  Palace,  on  the 
mds  of  misery  and  boredom,  was  suspi- 
:S  of  Nancy's  sharp  tongue  wagging 
tist  her  and  would  "quail  at  her  mischie- 
i  appraisal."  She  was  right  to  do  so.  Af- 
i  dinner,  Nancy  wrote  to  Phyllis,  "Her 
has  been  spent  with  the  smartest  & 
;st  set  in  England,  &  I  don't  believe  she 
a  single  friend  who's  worth  'tuppence' 
Thinker  or  Reformer." 
fancy's  rise  was  watched  with  "amused" 
ition  from  neighboring  Taplow  Court, 
re  Lady  Desborough  was  having,  if  any- 
l,  smarter  weekends  but  with  similar 
;ts.  Mrs.  Keppel  had  pronounced  Lady 


Desborough  the  cleverest  woman  in  England, 
and  she  was  much  more  closely  surrounded 
by  the  great  and  the  grand— including  Nan- 
cy's old  suitor  Lord  Revelstoke— some  of 
whom  were  her  lovers.  Nancy,  the  par- 
venue  in  this  world,  was  apprehensive  that 
the  cool  Ettie  Desborough  might  think  that 
she  was  setting  up  in  competition  with  her. 

When  the  King  visited  Cliveden  in  July 
1908,  crowning  Nancy's  season,  he  came  by 
way  of  Ettie  Desborough.  Nancy  wrote  to 
Phyllis,  "On  Sunday  a.m.  Lady  Desborough 
telephoned  Waldorf  that  the  King  wished 
to  come  over  so  he  came  followed  by  16 
courtiers  for  tea  and  stopped  2  hours  & 
went  over  the  house  and  gardens  &  seemed 
v.  pleased  with  it  all. . . .  He  was  v.  pleasant 
and  thought  Cliveden  the  prettiest  place  in 
England.  I  don't  think  the  Desboroughs  en- 
joyed his  visit  but  they  behaved  'nicely.' 
Only  I  do  think  it  slightly  strong  bringing  16 
people,  it  made  us  40  for  tea." 

Looking  at  pictures  of  Nancy  at  this 
time— the  frail,  classic  beauty  propped  up  in 
her  sickbed  or  sitting  upright  with  her  chil- 
dren for  the  formal  portraits,  or  standing 
trimmed  in  sable  stoles  beside  Waldorf— it  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  irreverence  and  lack  of 
caution  with  which  she  dealt  with  this  world. 
It  was  this— Nancy's  performance— that  had 
such  a  "volcanic"  effect  on  the  wooden  con- 
ventions of  English  society  of  the  time. 

An  observer  described  her  at  a  royal  din- 
ner: "She  went  over  to  Hatfield  to  meet  the 
King  &  Queen.  She  behaved  in  the  true 
manner  of  a  red-hot  Virginian  republican 
for  2  hours  on  end  conversing  with  His 
Majesty,  imitating  Margot  &  Ettie  &  all  the 
rest  &  treating  the  King  as  a  human  being 
&  making  all  the  courtiers  off  their  heads 
with  anguish  &  anxiety." 

"She  didn't  care  what  anybody  thought," 
said  the  wife  of  a  British  ambassador.  "She 
was  a  Southern  prima  donna.  She  would  do 
cartwheels  in  the  hall  at  Cliveden." 

When  Waldorf  had  been  learning  about 
racing  bloodstock,  he  apprenticed  him- 
self to  a  vet.  Now  he  went,  with  equal  con- 
scientiousness, to  Tory  headquarters  to  learn 
the  ropes  about  politics.  He  had  been  of- 
fered a  safe  seat  in  Parliament,  but  that  was 
against  his  principles.  He  preferred  to  learn 
through  adversity.  In  November  1908  he  was 
nominated  as  the  Conservative  candidate  for 
the  Sutton  division  of  Plymouth,  a  mainly 
working-class  constituency  where  the  Liber- 
als had  a  large  majority. 

Waldorf  had  to  stop  campaigning  for  the 
January  election  after  a  sudden  attack  of 
heart  trouble.  Nevertheless,  the  Tories  gained 
100  seats  and  tied  with  the  Liberals,  who 
now  depended  in  Parliament  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  emerging  Labour  Party  and  the 
Irish  nationalists.  Waldorf  lost,  but  it  still 
seemed  to  Nancy  like  a  victory.  "Never  have 


I  seen  such  enthusiasm,"  she  wrote  to  Phyl- 
lis. "They  dragged  our  carriage  home,  about 
1000  men  and  women;  sang  and  shouted 
themselves  hoarse." 

Despite  their  infirmities,  and  as  if  to  an- 
nounce that  his  eventual  election  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  Waldorf  bought  one 
of  the  grandest  houses  in  Plymouth,  at  3 
Elliott  Terrace,  "to  show  that  we  have 
come  to  stay." 

In  the  second  election  of  1910,  Waldorf 
was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  35  years  of 
the  Astors'  munificent,  attentive  devotion  to 
the  city  of  Plymouth  began.  Waldorf  had 
set  out  to  be,  as  he  put  it  later,  "co-operative, 
progressive,  independent,  broad  minded," 
and  he  immediately  put  his  ideals  into  prac- 
tice. Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Parliament  he 
voted  against  his  party— a  courageous  act— 
and  with  the  Liberal  government  on  David 
Lloyd  George's  Health  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Bill  (from  the  conviction,  he  said, 
that  this  was  in  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuents). It  made  headlines  and  scandalized 
members  of  the  Tory  party,  but  it  initiated  a 
friendship  with  Lloyd  George,  whose  name, 
despite  Nancy's  fervent  aversion  to  him, 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  Cliveden  vis- 
itors' book.  It  also  led  Lloyd  George  to  ap- 
point Waldorf  chairman  of  the  state  Med- 
ical Research  Committee.  Waldorf  was  now 
one  of  the  two  most  radical  members  of 
the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee,  a 
parliamentary  group  which  opposed  the 
right  wing  of  the  party,  the  Tory  diehards, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  Lords. 

Waldorf  made  another  move  toward  pow- 
er that  year  when  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
buy  the  The  Observer  from  Lord  Northcliffe. 
J.  L.  Garvin,  its  editor,  who  had  had  a  spec- 
tacular success  putting  the  ailing  newspaper 
back  in  business,  would  also  edit  the  Astors' 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

As  their  power  base  in  London,  the  As- 
tors leased  an  18th-century  town  house  of 
palatial  proportions  in  the  corner  of  St. 
James's  Square;  the  building  stretched  from 
there  to  Regent  Street  and  was  almost  as 
capacious  as  Cliveden. 

To  make  everything  a  little  rosier,  they 
had  received  an  unexpected  boost  to  their 
income.  As  Nancy  wrote  to  Phyllis,  "My 
dear  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Astor  has  done. 
...  He  has  given  Waldorf  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria Hotel  for  a  birthday  present!  It  sounds 
like  a  joke,  but  it's  a  jolly  good  one— about 
40,000  pounds  more  a  year.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  thing  in  yr.  life!" 

Before  an  operation  on  her  kidneys,  Phyl- 
lis sent  a  list  of  her  last  wishes  to  Nancy. 
She  would  leave  her  Sargent  portrait  to  a 
man  she  had  long  been  infatuated  with. 
Captain  Henry  Douglas  Pennant,  "whom  I 
loved  very  dearly  and  who  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had."  Referring  to  the  captain 
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as  a  "half-wit,"  Nancj  responded,  "1  am 
reallj  discouraged  bj  youi  feelings  for  the  C. 
Ms  goodness,  don't  you  want  a  menial  su- 
perior? It's  rot  saying  someone  is  clean  and 
well  bred. ...  No  Phyl  that  all',  will  never 
have  mv  blessings  I  warn  you  SO  don't  ex- 
peel  it  "  The  captain  was  anathema  to  Nan- 
ex.  "She  never  understood  about  love,"  ac- 
cording to  Phyllis,  but  Nancy  genuinely 
couldn't  see  the  point  ol'  Phyllis's  replacing 
one  brainless  "spo'tin"  gent  with  another,  es- 
pecially as  Nancy  was  now  busy  collecting 
more  "mental  superiors"  around  her  at 
Cliveden  "Next  year,"  she  wrote  to  Phyllis  in 
1911,  "I  shall  have  young  and  charming  intel- 
lectuals for  you  to  meet."  She  was  about  to 
receive  a  package  deal,  a  ready-made  think 
tank  of  young  men  whose  arrival,  she  said 
later  without  exaggeration,  "changed  all  our 
lives."  Douglas  Pennant  had  no  place  in 
this  crusade  of  self-enlightenment. 

The  "charming  intellectuals"  that  Nancy 
promised  to  collect  for  Phyllis's  entertain- 
ment belonged  to  a  group  of  young  men 
known  as  Lord  Milner's  "Kindergarten." 
I  hev  were  surrounded  by  fame  and  praise, 
and  much  talk,  for  seeming  to  have  con- 
jured the  Union  of  South  Africa  out  of  the 
unhealable  antagonisms  between  its  two 
white  races.  They  had  returned  to  England 
in  1909  with  the  distinction,  in  the  words  of 
one  newspaper,  of  having  "transformed  the 
Empire's  most  sordid  war  [between  the 
British  and  the  two  Boer  Republics,  the  Or- 
ange Free  State  and  the  Transvaal]  into  the 
world's  most  enlightened  peace  settlement." 

The  name  "Kindergarten"  had  originated 
as  a  gibe  from  their  enemies  in  South  Af- 
rica, because  of  their  tender  ages  and  the 
more  or  less  unaccountable  political  power 
they  wielded.  They  had  been  recruited,  in 
many  cases  almost  fresh  from  their  Oxford 
classrooms,  by  Alfred  Milner,  the  colonial 
governor,  to  help  him  remake  a  country  de- 
stroyed by  war.  Philip  Kerr,  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Bob  Brand,  son  of 
Viscount  Hampden,  both  from  New  College, 
Oxford,  were  considered  the  ablest  pair  of 
the  group,  and  they  were  to  have  a  profound, 
transforming  effect  on  the  lives  of  Nancy 
and  Phyllis.  But  it  took  Nancy  two  years  to 
get  to  know  this  new  breed  of  intellectual, 
and  then  to  attach  the  group  to  Cliveden. 

At  first,  it  was  straightforward  celebrity- 
gathering  on  Nancy's  part  that  brought 
them  into  her  orbit.  She  had  been  collecting 
fresh  blood  from  the  world  of  letters.  No- 
body, it  seems,  refused  Nancy's  summons: 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Hilaire  Belloc,  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  Henry  James,  and  J.  M.  Barrie 
were  now  regulars  at  St.  James's  Square 
or  weekenders  at  Cliveden.  (On  a  visit  to 
Cliveden  in  July  1912,  Henry  James  had 


concluded  that  Nancy  was  "lull  of  possi- 
bilities and  line  material  though  but  ;>  re- 
claimed barbarian,  with  all  her  bounty. 
spontaneity  and  charm,  loo")  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Kindergarten  were  "thinkers  and 
reformers,"  in  Nancy's  phrase,  which  meant 
political  action,  superior  in  her  book  to  the 
writer-entertainers,  whatever  their  subject 
And  these  liberal  reformers  had  brought  off 
a  coup  that  was  the  wonder  of  British  and 
imperial  politics. 

Lord  Milner,  their  mentor,  had  been  sent 
out  as  an  "emergency  man,"  as  he  called 
it,  before  the  Boer  War  began,  to  try  to  save 
South  Africa  for  the  empire.  Milner  was  an 
administrator  of  genius,  the  greatest  public 
servant  of  his  time,  whose  brilliance  had 
been  seen  in  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  early  1890s  and  then  as  chair- 
man of  the  Inland  Revenue  in  Britain.  As 
governor  of  Cape  Colony,  he  had  forced  the 
war  on  the  Boers,  judging  it  inevitable. 
British  settlers  were  being  pushed  around 
and  denied  political  rights  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  autonomous  Boer  republic  and  the 
biggest  source  of  gold  in  the  world.  The  two 
British  colonies,  Natal  and  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  two  Boer  republics  were  increasingly 
at  each  other's  throats.  The  deeper  struggle 
was  for  control  of  the  whole  country,  but 
more  important  to  Milner  was  the  fate  of 
the  British  Empire.  In  1900,  it  encompassed 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  globe,  but  its  ties 
were  being  loosened  by  nationalism  in  Cana- 
da, Australia,  and  India.  The  empire  was 
held  together  now  only  by  sentiment;  it  had 
no  common  defense  strategy  and  was  being 
menaced  by  the  rise  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  shipping  arms  to  the  Boers. 

After  Britain  won  the  war,  Milner  annexed 
the  two  Boer  states  to  the  Crown  and  em- 
barked on  a  massive  and,  for  the  empire,  un- 
precedented program  of  reconstruction  and 
social  engineering.  In  a  matter  of  months,  a 
constitution  for  a  self-governing  dominion, 
drafted  by  the  Kindergarten,  was  signed,  and 
the  union  was  created  in  September  1909  on 
terms  that  pleased  both  sides.  The  agree- 
ment was  brokered  between  parties  recently 
locked  in  deep  mutual  hatred  and  after  a 
war  of  exceptional  cruelty.  A  present-day 
equivalent  might  be  the  solving  of  the  300- 
year-old  Ulster  crisis  by  a  group  of  Oxford 
graduates  with  no  previous  political  experi- 
ence, obtaining  a  lasting  settlement  of  a  unit- 
ed Ireland  of  which  all  sides  approved. 

Bob  Brand  and  Philip  Kerr  quickly  be- 
came friends,  Brand  observing  that  Kerr 
"really  had  no  prejudices  at  all,  certainly 
none  of  the  ordinary  English  upper  class 
prejudices."  But  Brand  found  one  quality  in 
Philip  Kerr  "disconcerting":  perhaps  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  open-mindedness  and  sympathy, 
he  had  a  chameleonlike  ability  for  "taking 
colour  at  once  from  his  surroundings  . . . 


swinging  iinpressionably  between  extrer 
Ol  argument."  Ken  had  not  only  a  lirst-i 
mind  but  also  the  looks  of  Adonis  and 
air  ol  easy  superiority  at  all  things.  He  \ 
an  athlete:  a  good  tennis  player  and  a  gif 
natural  golfer,  His  mother,  Lady  Anne  K 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norli 
lay  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Engla 
Philip  was  in  line  to  inherit  the  marques:- 
of  Lothian  along  with  four  of  the  m 
beautiful  and  ancient  houses  in  Engl; 
and  Scotland:  Blickling,  Monleviot.  Nj 
battle  Abbey,  and  Ferniehirst  Castle. 

The  Kindergartners  11  of  them— g 
erned  the  Transvaal,  the  hub  of  the  Sc 
African  economy,  by  edict  for  a  numbei 
years,  "no  doubt  much  to  the  disgust 
both  the  British  and  the  Boers,"  Bn 
wrote  later.  The  native  reserves  of  Bechua 
land— now  the  entire  country  of  Botswar 
were  run  by  Peter  Perry,  a  26-year-, 
graduate  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. ' 
Transvaal  Critic  wrote  indignantly  of  "giv 
youngsters  our  public  undertakings  as  t 
to  play  with." 

Bob  Brand  described  his  returning  b; 
of  brothers  as  "earnest,  unsophistica 
young  men,"  into  whose  lives  Nancy 
tered  "like  a  bolt  from  the  blue."  "We  1 
never  met  anyone  like  her,"  he  remembei 
"She  was  quite  unlike  our  sisters,  cous 
or  the  female  friends  we  were  accustori 
to  in  England."  He  listed  her  "startling  c< 
bination"  of  beauty,  energy,  "dashing  ini 
tive."  and  wit.  But  it  was  also  her  frankr 
and  friendliness,  her  ability  to  connect 
mediately,  which  was  so  utterly  foreign  ; 
which  broke  all  known  rules  of  engagerm 

"Nancy's  charm  was  such  that  we  all 
easy  victims,"  wrote  Brand.  "She  liked 
society  because  she  was  full  of  desire  to 
things  in  the  world,  to  help  things  forw; 
to  do  good,  and  she  thought  our  aims  v 
the  same."  Nancy  first  met  Philip  Ken 
Hatfield,  where  Lord  Selborne  had  ta 
him  to  stay  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  S 
bury,  sometime  in  1910.  But  he  and  Lie 
Curtis,  the  most  tireless  talker  of  the  Kin 
garten,  don't  appear  in  the  Cliveden  visit 
book  until  the  summer  of  1911.  Bob  Br. 
wasn't  a  guest  at  Cliveden  until  the  follow 
summer,  with  Curtis  and  J.  L.  Garvin, 
tor  of  The  Observer,  and  soon  afterward 
was  invited  to  a  weekend  alone  with  Na 
at  Sandwich.  Nancy  was,  at  this  point,  p 
nant  with  her  third  son,  David. 

When  the  Kindergartners  had  returr 
they  were  fired  up  with  ambition  to  ext 
their  skills  to  the  world  stage.  They  v 
locked  in  grave  meetings,  with  Milner  in 
chair,  planning  the  launch  of  a  new  m; 
zine,  a  quarterly  journal  of  imperial  all 
called  The  Round  Table.  Kerr  would  be 
editor.  It  would  offer  the  best  informatio 
the  world  for  discussion  of  international 
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s.  and  raise  the  level  of  debate  where,  in 
.  almost  none  existed.  Kerr  and  Curtis, 
two  idealists,  were  given  the  leadership 
I  the  only  full-time  employment. 
Bob  Brand  had  been  on  the  point  of  re- 
ling  lo  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  1910, 
'eving  there  was  no  future  for  him  in  En- 
nd.  He  had  accepted  bachelorhood  on 
basis,  apparently,  of  a  few  fruitless 
;kends  touring  country  houses,  meeting 
y  spinster  cousins.  Then  he  fell  ill  just 
ore  the  boat  sailed.  Prior  to  the  depar- 
;  of  the  next  one,  he  heard  through  a 
nee  conversation  that  his  friend  Robert 
idersley  had  joined  the  merchant-banking 
n  of  Lazard  Brothers  and  was  looking 
a  partner.  He  offered  Brand  a  job  and  a 
tnership  that  was  to  last  50  years. 
By  the  end  of  1912,  the  Round  Table  edi- 
;  had  moved  closer  to  the  national  pow- 
structure.  The  Cliveden  visitors'  book 
>  full  of  Kinder;  that  summer  there  was 
dly  a  weekend  without  them. 

key  figure  (although  not  a  member  of 
Lthe  group)  from  this  point  on  was  Wal- 
f  Astor,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Bob 
ind's  at  Oxford,  and  who  was  now  mov- 

into  a  position  of  real  influence  on  the 
tral  side  of  the  Tory  party.  At  Cliveden, 

Kindergarten  could  now  rub  shoulders 

any  given  weekend  with  Lord  Curzon, 
.hur  Balfour,  H.  H.  Asquith,  and  J.  L. 
rvin,  with  Cecils,  Rutlands,  Roxburghes, 
i  Portlands,  as  well  as  literary  guests. 
Nancy  bound  the  Kindergarteners  close- 
tround  her.  She  wrote  jealously  to  Lionel 
rtis  when  they  went  elsewhere  for  their 
ve  councils.  Curtis  replied,  "My  Dear 
ncy,  If  you  think  we  come  to  Cliveden  to 

your  magnificent  food  &  drink  your 
te  &  look  at  your  pictures  you  are  vast- 
mistaken.  I  was  there  once  when  you 
icked  us  all  &  it  was  dull  as  ditch-water 
we  all  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  came 
an  end.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
t  come  to  see  you  &  Waldorf  &  would 
ne  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  you 
'ou  lived  in  a  kennel." 
After  one  of  their  communal  visits.  Nan- 
wrote  to  Brand,  "I  can  quite  truthfully 
'  that  I  never  enjoyed  a  Sunday  more.  I 
i  beginning  to  get  quite  a  romantic 
mdship  with  your  Round  Tablers.  Will  it 
:ak  up  my  Home  Life?  I  hope  not."  And 
:  wrote  to  Phyllis,  "Bob  Brand  has  just 
:n  in  and  handed  me  a  pamphlet  on 
bour.  These  interesting  people  are  a 
xg  for  me.  They  give  me  to  read  and  dis- 
ss deep  subjects  daily.  I  only  understand 
f  and  in  the  meantime  they  have  killed 

taste  for  shallowness." 
Although  Brand  came  to  Cliveden  as  of- 

as  any  of  his  friends,  his  opinions  car- 
d  much  less  weight  with  Nancy  and  Wal- 
rf  than  those  of  Philip  Kerr  and  Lionel 


Curtis.  When  Brand  seemed  to  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  views,  his  own  tended 
to  be  discounted  as  "materialistic,"  espe- 
cially now  that  he  was  a  merchant  banker. 
Given  the  materialism  tag.  Brand  recog- 
nized that  Nancy  had  paid  him  a  great 
compliment  when,  on  the  eve  of  a  business 
trip  he  was  making  to  America  in  1912,  she 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
much-praised  sister  Phyllis.  "I  had  heard  so 
much  about  her  from  Nancy,  who  adored 
her  more  than  any  other  human  being  in 
her  life,  that  I  was  interested  in  seeing  her." 
He  expected  someone  otherworldly,  from 
the  descriptions,  someone  more  beautiful 
than  Nancy.  But  the  woman  he  encountered 
one  day  in  New  York  was  beyond  anything 
he  was  prepared  for. 

They  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  Irene  at 
her  house  on  East  73rd  Street  in  New  York, 
where  Phyllis  was  seeing  lawyers,  sorting 
out  her  separation  from  Reginald  Brooks. 
Bob  Brand  was  "knocked  over." 

6Ts  Philip  Kerr  in  love  with  Nancy  too?" 
J.  Phyllis  wrote  Brand  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  England.  "Answer  me  truthfully. 
I  shall  see  myself  as  soon  as  I  see  them  to- 
gether, so  you  might  save  me  perhaps  a 
month  or  so's  curiosity!!"  She  added,  "Please 
do  not  think  you  have  to  have  an  excuse  for 
writing  to  me,  let  the  mere  fact  of  my  liking 
to  get  your  letters  be  enough— please." 

Bob  Brand  responded,  "Yes,  on  think- 
ing it  over  I  wd.  certainly  say  he  was  in 
love  with  her,  tho'  it  doesn't  yet  take  away 
his  appetite,  his  sleep,  or  his  placidity  of 
temper,  or  make  him  depressed  &  mo- 
rose." He  declared  himself  a  bad  judge  but 
revealed,  at  least,  "Nancy  told  me  Philip 
had  a  great  idea  of  platonic  friendship  & 
that  so  had  she,  &  that  I  cdn't  understand 
this.  She  then  told  him  &  me  that  she  had 
been  so  cocksure  of  herself  for  6  years  & 
now  she  was  beginning  not  to  be  so  cock- 
sure." 

Brand  finally  confided  to  Nancy  his  love 
for  Phyllis,  just  before  Phyllis  arrived  in  En- 
gland for  the  summer  of  1913,  bringing  her 
sons  Peter  and  Winkie,  born  in  1910.  She 
would  travel,  via  Cliveden,  to  the  Astors' 
rented  house  at  Glendoe,  overlooking  Loch 
Ness.  Nancy,  for  once,  didn't  put  herself  be- 
tween Phyllis  and  a  male  admirer.  In  part 
she  saw  Bob  as  a  good  way  to  divert  Phyllis 
from  the  hated  captain,  who  was  away  on  a 
long  expedition  that  summer.  Her  campaign 
of  abuse  against  the  captain  had  never  let 
up.  After  a  letter  from  Phyllis,  giving  some 
innocent  news  of  his  whereabouts,  Nancy 
had  replied,  "My  dear  you  can't  rouse  my 
interest  in  the  C  . . .  Surely  you  realise  how 
stupid  he  is.  It's  not  possible  that  you  don't. 
I  don't  believe  anyone  whose  mind  &  soul 
are  alive  can  ever  be  happy  with  a  stupid 
mate  no  matter  what  fine  qualities  they  pos- 


sess." Although  she  did  not  believe  that  Bob 
stood  a  chance  with  Phyllis's  affections,  she 
decided  to  promote  his  cause.  "You  can 
come  to  Scotland,"  she  wrote  him,  "so  don't 

fret— only  you  are  not  to  be  trusted I 

have  a  plan.  'Tis  deep  and  dark." 

Phyllis  felt  she  already  knew  Philip  Kerr 
intimately.  When  he  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, at  a  house  Nancy  had  filled  with  doc- 
tors and  nerve  specialists,  Phyllis  reported 
her  mixed  impressions  in  a  letter  to  Bob 
Brand.  She  was  put  off  by  the  way  Kerr 
plunged  headlong  into  the  nerves-and- 
health  seminar;  he  and  Nancy  spent  so 
much  time  together  applying  theories  that 
Phyllis  felt  as  if  she  had  joined  a  conven- 
tion of  hypochondriacs.  In  all  this,  there 
was  little  mention  of  Waldorf,  who  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  days  fishing  and  stalking 
with  the  children. 

Finally,  in  late  August,  Bob  Brand  ar- 
rived at  Glendoe.  As  the  days  passed,  there 
seemed  no  solution  for  his  own  ailment- 
undeclared  love.  But  then,  on  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, at  the  very  end  of  his  stay,  he  made 
a  clearly  "incompetent"  move  that  ended  in 
a  muddle  of  embarrassment  and  misunder- 
standing, crushing  all  the  months  of  prepa- 
ration and  hope  into  a  blank  panic  of  re- 
treat and  apology. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  Bob's  ago- 
nized letter,  written  on  his  way  home,  precise- 
ly what  had  happened.  It  seems  that  Brand 
declared  his  love  for  Phyllis,  totally  misread- 
ing the  circumstances  and  the  response,  and 
pressed  his  luck  further,  perhaps  attempting 
an  embrace  or,  worse,  demanding  one.  It  is 
clear  that  Phyllis  said  something  reserved  for 
all  beaux,  something  flippant  and  encourag- 
ing in  the  Virginia  style.  She  certainly  gave  a 
very  mixed  signal  at  a  moment  when  Bob's 
state  of  tension  had  been  at  a  high  pitch. 
Bob  knew  that  Phyllis  was,  in  her  phrase, 
"willingly  bound"  to  the  captain,  and  it 
must  have  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  delib- 
erately ignored  this  situation. 

Philip  Kerr  was  also  exiled  from  the  sis- 
ters, but  for  reasons  of  health.  Tortured 
by  insomnia,  incapable  now  of  work,  he 
had  gone,  under  doctors'  orders,  to  India, 
where  he  stayed  with  Lord  Hardinge.  the 
viceroy.  In  his  earnest  search  for  his  soul, 
Kerr  investigated  Buddhism;  he  also  be- 
came fascinated  with  Gandhi  and  his  poli- 
tics. But  there  was  nothing  he  could  latch 
onto.  He  sent  frequent  bulletins  back  to 
Nancy:  "I  sometimes  think  that  Hell  is  this 
world  with  love  left  out,  only  efficiency  and 
progress  and  passion  and  wealth  left  in." 

In  February  1914,  while  Kerr  was  return- 
ing home.  Nancy  became  seriously  ill.  She 
had  developed  what  Sir  Bertrand  Dawson, 
her  physician,  diagnosed  as  an  internal  ab- 
scess. He  ordered  an  immediate  operation. 
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and  warned  of  a  possible  second  one.  The 
aftereffects  of  the  lirst  were  acutelj  painful; 
Nam.-)  recalled  many  wars  later  that  she 

had  never  suffered  such  agonies  O!  been  so 
miserable.  She  was  taken  to  Rest   Harrow. 

Sandwich,  to  convalesce.  "I  had  a  nurse  to 
look  aitei  me  and  I  laj  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  balcony  that  looks  out  over  the  sea," 
Nancy  recalled  50  years  later.  •"The  world 
was  so  lovely  and  so  peaceful  I  began  lo 
argue  with  myself  as  1  lay  there.  This  I 
thought  is  not  what  God  wants.  It  is  not 
what  he  meant  to  happen." 

Ironically,  it  was  Phyllis  who  had  first 
mentioned  Christian  Science,  the  religion  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  died  four  years  earlier.  "She 
told  me,"  wrote  Nancy,  "that  there  were 
people  in  America  who  believed,  as  I  did, 
that  God  never  meant  there  to  be  sickness 
and  suffering,  and  who  could  be  cured  by 
prayer."  Phyllis  had  also  sent  her  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Eddy's  book  Science  and  Health,  and 
Nancy  had  sent  a  copy  to  Philip  Kerr. 
When  Nancy  returned  to  Cliveden  after  her 
convalescence,  as  she  later  wrote,  "a  won- 
derful thing  happened.  Whenever  a  soul  is 
ready  for  enlightenment,  and  awaits  it  hum- 
bly I  believe  that  the  answer  is  somewhere 
to  hand:  the  teacher  comes."  The  "teacher" 
was  the  unlikely  figure  of  Mrs.  Maud  Bull, 
a  Christian  Scientist  who  knew  many  of 
Nancy's  friends  in  America  and  had  been 
invited,  by  chance,  to  Cliveden. 

The  "divine  metaphysics"  of  Christian 
Science  made  some  breathtaking  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  God.  The  religion 
centered  on  the  idea  that  since  man  is  made 
"in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God"  he  is  a 
spiritual,  not  a  material,  being.  What  God 
has  made  cannot  be  evil,  only  good  and 
harmonious.  Thus,  sin,  sickness,  and  death 
are  illusions,  shadows  of  reality. 

This  new  religion  enabled  Nancy  to  leap, 
in  her  mind,  from  the  material  to  the  spiri- 
tual world  and  to  pitch  camp  there  perma- 
nently, on  the  high  ground,  armed  with  a 
dogma  that,  intellectually,  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with.  The  proof  of  its  efficacy  for  her 
was  that  she  had  hardly  a  day's  illness  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Nancy  never  wavered 
from  the  faith. 

Phyllis,  meanwhile,  demanded  that  Bob 
report  to  her  on  Philip  Kerr.  Bob  re- 
ported that  Philip  had  visited  Nancy  at  St. 
James's  Square  within  two  hours  of  his  ar- 
rival back  in  England  and  had  then  gone 
immediately  to  Sandwich,  on  Sir  Bertrand 
Dawson's  instructions,  to  get  some  "East 
Coast  air."  His  trip  had  done  nothing  to  al- 
leviate his  nervous  depression.  Phyllis  had 
predicted  that  Nancy  would  convert  him  to 


Christian  Science  on  his  return,  but  Bob 
wrote,  "She  wont  succeed  in  that." 

To  his  amazement,  the  Wisest  Man  was 
wrong  about  the  peison  lie  thought  he  knew 
best  in  the  world.  Within  a  matter  of  days, 
;il lii  years  of  intensely  researched  studies 
of  Catholicism,  Buddhism,  Gandhism, 
Hinduism,  Xoroaslrianism,  Islam,  and  so 
on,  the  cleverest  member  of  the  Kinder- 
garten was  converted  lo  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
Phyllis  wrote  to  Bob,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  she 
would  get  P.K..  into  her  way  of  thinking 
about  C.S.?  ...  I  should  think  his  family 
would  very  likely  feel  inclined  to  murder  N. 
if  he  really  took  up  C.S.  . . .  but  I  believe  by 
now  he  must  know  that  his  affection  for 
Nancy  is  a  FACT." 

Bob  was  still  puzzled  by  his  friend's 
adoption  of  this  religion.  But  an  explana- 
tion was  close  at  hand.  Bob  eventually  real- 
ized that  it  was  Kerr's  only  means  of  con- 
tinuing his  close  relationship  with  Nancy. 
"I  am  sure  Philip  has  great  need  of  her," 
he  wrote  to  Phyllis.  "Don't  think  I  don't 
really  know  what  their  affection  means.  I 
hope  Philip  will  get  clear  about  all  these  re- 
ligious things.  It  will  be  hard  because  of  his 
family.  But  he  isn't  really  altogether  to  be 
pitied,  is  he,"  he  added  pointedly,  "since  he 
is  loved  by  the  woman  he  loves?" 

(Philip  Kerr  did  not  break  the  news  to 
his  family  that  he  was  a  Christian  Scientist 
and  no  longer  a  Roman  Catholic  until  1918. 
His  mother  treated  this  as  a  greater  tragedy 
than  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  in  the 
trenches  in  October  1914.  Philip's  soul  was 
damned  by  this  action— there  was  no  salva- 
tion outside  the  church.  His  mother  prayed 
for  him  every  day  until  her  death  in  1934. 
Philip  Kerr  said  later  that  this  was  the  most 
traumatic  event  of  his  life  and  that  after- 
ward, as  a  result,  he  had  avoided  conflict  of 
any  kind  in  his  personal  relationships  and 
his  political  life.  It  partly  explained  why,  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  remained  attached 
to  Nancy,  in  the  shadows  as  a  powerful  emi- 
nence grise,  but  never  took  political  respon- 
sibility, or  even  political  sides.) 

On  June  28,  1914,  the  Austrian  archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  was  murdered  at 
Sarajevo.  On  August  3,  Germany  declared 
war  against  France.  England  entered  the 
war  the  next  day.  The  British  Expeditionary 
Force  landed  in  France  on  August  7  At 
Cliveden,  on  those  hot,  bright  weekends, 
they  waited  for  news  to  see  if  the  German 
Navy  would  come  out  and  fight.  Within 
two  weeks  they  had  the  first  news  of  a 
fierce  initial  bloodbath  and  the  British  re- 
treat at  Mons. 

Brand  described  the  unreality  of  the  glo- 
rious, still  weather,  the  "lovely  evenings"  at 
the  end  of  August.  He  wrote  to  Phyllis, 
"Everything  is  quiet  &  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  a  few  miles  off  men  are  being 


slaughtered  in  lens  of  thousands.  It  maki 
one   leel  ashamed   somehow   ol   enjoyil 
oneself,  playing  tennis  &  so  on    I  supp 
it  is  good  lor  all  of  us  to  leel  we  must 
willing  lo  die  lor  the  slate  immediately  tr 
call  comes."  The  consensus  of  the  Kind 
gaiter,  at  lirst  was  that   "the  only  respec 
able  thing  to  do  is  to  go  at  once  to  Fran< 
&  at  any  rale  kill  one  German."  That  ga 
way  to  the  more  sensible  plan  to  go  abo 
their  business.  Except  for  Philip  Kerr, 
the  Round  Table  members  were  above  t 
recruiting  age. 

On  March  13,  1915,  Phyllis  received  a  c 
ble  at  Cliveden  informing  her  that  Capta 
Henry  Douglas  Pennant  had  been  killed 
action.  The  cable  is  preserved  in  the  pile 
letters  kept  by  Phyllis— folded  and  fold 
again  into  a  tiny  square.  Nancy  later  sa 
that  she  would  never  forget  the  pitch  of  I 
scream  that  Phyllis  let  out  when  she  w 
told  the  news. 

Even  after  the  captain  was  dead,  Nan 
couldn't  help  turning  her  words  of  comm 
eration  into  a  lecture,  suggesting  that 
would  have  made  a  poor  partner,  and  th 
Phyllis's  sadness  and  loneliness  were, 
Christian  Science  jargon,  merely  "error." 
noring  this  and  forgetting,  apparently,  he 
Nancy  had  done  everything  in  her  power 
destroy  the  relationship,  Phyllis  tried 
smooth  things  over  with  her  sister,  insisti 
that  in  the  end  their  sibling  love  was  stror 
er  than  her  romantic  love  with  the  capta 
"No  darling  Sis  we  are  like  a  tree  with  t 
same  root.  One  branch  might  be  in  the  s 
the  other  in  the  shade  thereby  changing  t 
color  but  the  same  sap  feeds  both  at 
can't  change  . . .  but  in  all  the  love  I  had 
him  it  did  not  in  one  jot  shake  my  love  f 
you. ...  If  ever  I  had  thought  the  Capt  h 
willfully  tried  to  come  between  us  I  cou 
never  have  loved  him." 

For  Phyllis,  now  stranded  in  England,  t 
captain's  death  made  room  for  her  to  acce 
Bob  Brand's  affection.  They  were  married 
June  1917  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy.  E 
cause  they  could  not  sail  for  America,  whe 
Phyllis's  children  were,  due  to  German  si 
marine  patrols  in  the  Atlantic,  they  spe 
their  honeymoon  in  the  Adelphi  Hote 
Liverpool,  playing  golf,  going  to  Southpc 
Beach,  and  reading  H.  G  Wells's  new  nov 
Phyllis  wrote  to  Nancy,  "Bob  is  a  darli 
thing  &  we  laugh  and  chat  together  until  t 
days  seem  to  have  flown  by."  Bob  wrote 
turn:  "Phyllis  tells  me  she  is  very  happy 
that  you  wd  be  jealous  to  see  her  so  happ 

A  month  after  their  wedding.  Bob  wrc 
to  Phyllis,  "I  shall  always  love  you  as  i: 
were  on  a  honeymoon.  I  never  knew  befc 
what  it  was  really  to  love  anyone.  Isn't 
strange  that  something  inside  told  me  wl" 
the  deepest  want  of  my  life  was  the  ve 
first  time  I  met  you?  I  didn't  change  r 
cause  it  was  right." 
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ne  night  in  October  1919,  after  a  solitary 
dinner  of  mutton  and  Burgundy  in  his 
se  in  Brighton,  Waldorf's  father  suffered 
:;art  attack  and  died.  Waldorf  became 
.  ount  Astor,  and  with  a  title  his  political 
er  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to 
:nd.  The  by-election  for  the  Sutton  divi- 
of  Plymouth  would  have  to  be  fought 
in  a  few  weeks.  Apart  from  their  emo- 
al  attachment  to  Plymouth,  Waldorf  and 
cy  were  by  now  so  enmeshed  in  the  con- 
ency— their  institutions  and  acts  of  char- 
>rovided  its  only  credible  social-security 
;m— that  it  was  decided  by  the  local 
servatives  to  put  Nancy  in  his  place, 
dorf  mistakenly  believed  that  he  would 
:ble  to  drop  his  peerage  through  legisla- 
.  In  the  meantime  Nancy  would  be  a 
gap  for  Waldorf  for  the  period  of  only 
Parliament.  She  was  therefore  chosen 
as  a  feminist  but  as  an  active  supporter 
er  husband.  Women  over  30  had  gained 
vote  only  the  previous  year,  and  follow- 
that  came  the  eligibility  of  women  to 
d  as  candidates.  In  the  1918  election  the 
ntess  Markiewicz,  William  Butler  Yeats 's 
itiful  street-fighting  friend  from  Dublin, 
been  elected  as  the  first  woman  M.P  at 
■tminster,  but,  like  the  73  other  Sinn 
lers,  she  had  refused  the  oath  of  alle- 
ice.  The  candidacy  of  a  woman  in  a 
ventional  contest  was  untried. 
'here  was  intense  speculation  as  to 
ther  Nancy  would  stand;  she  and  Wal- 
'  considered  it  for  many  days  before  she 
•ed  on  October  26,  1919.  She  knew  the 
backward  and  forward  by  now,  and  the 
rs  knew  her  for  her  dedication:  she  had 
n  over  many  of  Waldorf's  constituency 
s  while  he  was  working  at  the  Ministry 
■bod  during  the  war.  But  she  had  never 
her  own  political  profile  on  the  line,  or 
d  up  to  the  heckling  and  harassment  of  a 
scale  campaign.  These  were  rowdy  days 
olitics,  and  the  Barbican,  at  the  heart  of 
constituency,  was  considered  by  most 
nothians  outside  it  a  dangerous  area, 
es,  certainly,  were  not  welcome.  Waldorf 
never  gone  out  and  canvassed  in  the 
:ments,  but  now  Nancy  did,  fearlessly, 
•he  was  naturally  skilled  at  evasion  and 
ling  an  awkwardness  to  her  advantage.  "I 
2  so  often  watched  you  manoeuvre  a 
kler  slightly  off  his  question  and  then  re- 
to  and  score  off  a  question  which  in  fact 
had  never  put,"  Waldorf  wrote  to  her 
ly  years  later.  She  wrote  to  Dana  Gibson 
he  start  of  the  campaign,  "This  honour 
been  thrust  upon  me.  I  didn't  want  to 
it  but  Waldorf  wanted  me  to  &  our  11 

rs  work  would  have  gone  fut Only 

thing  was  queer  and  v  funny.  The  wom- 
vho  asked  me  if  I  would  make  divorce  as 
I  here  as  in  the  USA.  She  did  it  to  insult 
&  she  looked  like  nothing  on  earth.  I 
it  forward  and  with  a  most  sympathetic 


smile  said  'Madam  I  am  sorry  that  you  are 
in  trouble.'  It  was  no  answer,"  wrote  Nancy, 
"but  the  whole  audience  laughed  for  fully  5 
minutes.  Old  Sir  Henry  Jones  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  nearly 
rolled  off  the  platform.  It  may  not  sound 
funny  but  it  was.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
having  put  the  answer  into  my  mouth." 

The  declaration  came  on  November  28: 
Lady  Astor,  14,495  votes;  Mr.  Gay,  9,292 
votes;  Mr.  Foot,  4,139  votes.  There  was  wild 
cheering,  and  Nancy  was  hauled  off  through 
the  streets  in  a  hired  carriage  pulled  by  her 
supporters.  At  Cliveden,  the  staff  lit  bonfires 
along  the  drive  to  welcome  her  home. 

On  the  morning  of  December  1,  Nancy 
went  down  to  Parliament  with  Waldorf  to 
be  introduced  to  the  House  by  the  prime 
minister,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  Arthur 
Balfour.  She  took  her  first  son,  Bobbie 
Shaw,  who  was  now  21,  extraordinarily  good- 
looking,  and  several  inches  taller  than  his 
mother.  Nora  and  Phyllis  sat  in  the  specta- 
tors' gallery. 

Nancy,  aged  40,  had  designed  her  sober 
costume,  the  one  she  would  wear  with  vari- 
ations for  25  years,  to  suit  this  parliament 
of  men,  where  at  least  one  of  them,  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  chancellor,  still  wore  a 
top  hat.  She  chose  an  elegantly  cut  black 
suit  with  a  long  jacket  and  skirt,  a  white 
shirt  whose  collar  spread  across  her  shoul- 
ders, and  a  three-cornered  hat.  She  looked 
serious  and  demure  for  the  photographers, 
eyelids  lowered  in  humility.  Waldorf  had 
been  doing  some  strenuous  instructing  and 
lion  taming  on  the  subject  of  procedure 
and  etiquette,  but  at  the  first  pause  in  the 
ceremony,  after  Lloyd  George,  Balfour,  and 
Nancy  had  bowed  in  ragged  formation  to 
the  Speaker,  she  began  chatting  to  her 
Cliveden  weekend  friends  on  the  front 
bench.  After  spending  some  time  looking 
for  a  lavatory  she  could  use,  she  reap- 
peared to  take  her  seat  as  Austen  Chamber- 
lain was  denouncing  a  scheme  for  premium 
bonds.  Nancy  began  applauding  his  perfor- 
mance until  someone  on  the  bench  re- 
strained her.  She  was  heard  saying,  "Hear! 
Hear!"  She  cast  her  first  vote  for  the  party. 

She  made  her  maiden  speech  the  follow- 
ing February,  1920,  opposing  a  bill  to  relax 
the  wartime  drinking  restrictions.  "I  am  not 
pressing  for  prohibition,"  she  said  in  the 
House.  "I  am  far  too  intelligent  for  that." 
Even  so,  it  was  political  dynamite— and  Nan- 
cy realized  this.  She  told  the  House,  "I 
know  it  was  very  difficult  for  some  hon- 
ourable members  to  receive  the  first  lady 
MP,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  was  as  difficult 
for  a  woman  to  come  in.  To  address  you 
now  on  this  vexed  question  of  drink  is  hard- 
er still.  It  takes  a  bit  of  courage  to  dare  to  do 
it.  But  I  do  dare." 

The  real  root  of  Nancy's  problems  in  the 


House  of  Commons,  which  none  of  her  bi- 
ographers has  detected,  was  the  almost 
overwhelming  effort  of  courage  and  will 
needed  to  stand  up  to  the  hostility— petty, 
persistent,  and  often  vicious— from  her  male 
colleagues.  And  it  came  mostly  from  her 
own  party.  She  was  lying  diplomatically  in 
1945  when  she  said  in  her  farewell  speech, 
"I  don't  think  any  assembly  in  the  world 
could  have  been  more  tolerant  of  a  foreign 
born  woman,  as  I  was,  who  fought  against 
so  many  things  they  believed  in."  She  cer- 
tainly hadn't  forgotten  the  bullying  animosity. 
Shortly  before  she  died,  sitting  with  her  son 
David,  "soliloquising"  and  thinking  it  was 
obvious  what  she  meant,  she  said,  "If  I'd 
only  known  I  never  would  have  done  it." 
What  was  she  referring  to?  "The  House  of 
Commons,  of  course,"  she  said.  "If  I'd 
known  how  much  men  would  hate  it  I  never 
would  have  dared  do  it." 

Winston  Churchill  was  her  famous  an- 
tagonist. "If  I  was  your  wife,"  she 
once  said  to  him,  "I'd  put  poison  in  your 
coffee."  "And  if  I  was  your  husband,"  he 
replied,  "I'd  drink  it."  It  is  an  exchange  that 
is  quoted  by  people  who  know  nothing  else 
about  her.  Such  prejudice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  still  thriving  in  the  1950s, 
when  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  one  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's younger  brothers,  wrote,  "My  experi- 
ence as  I  say,  is  not  large  enough  to  make 
me  sure,  but  as  at  present  advised,  I  should 
say  they  [women]  are  neither  good  at  ratio- 
cinative  argument  nor  emotional  appeal." 
They  made  men  self-conscious,  he  said, 
and  "banished  the  instincts  of  combat." 

Nancy's  son  David  remembered  her  first 
meeting  with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  at  St. 
James's  Square.  Gandhi,  who  had  inspired 
awe  throughout  the  empire,  was  waiting 
cross-legged  in  a  reception  room.  Nancy 
walked  in  and  said,  "So  you're  the  wild 
man  of  God.  I  know  all  about  you.  Every- 
body thinks  you're  a  saint.  But  I  know  what 
you  really  are.  You're  just  like  me.  You're 
just  an  old  politician."  Gandhi  dissolved  in 
laughter,  and  the  bond  between  them  was 
instantly  made. 

Nancy  was  undoubtedly  an  irritant  be- 
yond the  fact  of  her  gender.  However  much 
she  tried,  she  never  got  used  to.  or  obeyed, 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  its 
etiquette.  Two  years  after  her  election,  she 
wrote  to  Irene,  "Well  I  am  certainly  a 
worker.  It  really  almost  means  slaving  for 
the  time  being.  I  sit  for  hours  in  the  H  o  C. 
trying  to  learn  its  ways  and  precedents  and 
trying  to  get  the  old  gentlemen  used  to  me! 
It  takes  great  patience  but  it's  not  boring 
one  bit."  She  found  it  impossible  to  get 
used  to  addressing  the  Speaker  and  not 
the  members.  One  exasperated  member, 
borrowing  her  direct  approach,  shouted 
across,  "Mind  your  manners."  "I  won't," 
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she  s:iul  "The  noble  Lady  oughl  to  with- 
draw," said  the  Speaker,  "He  asked  for  it," 
she  replied,  To  another  fellow  Conservative, 

who  opposed  her  on  a  drink  bill,  she  said, 
"You're  the  village  donkey  and  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  village  where  you  bray." 
She  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  remark. 

Nancy's  technique  of  "debate"  was  usu- 
ally an  audible  commentary  on  a  speech 
she  disagreed  with  and  continual  interrup- 
tions until  the  Speaker  gave  way.  She  was 
proud  of  this  and  once  told  Bob,  "I  got  in  a 
good  interruption  last  night.  You  should  have 
heard  it,"  making  him  wonder  whether  that 
was  really  the  point  of  being  an  M.P.  When  a 
pompous  backbencher  got  up  to  say,  "My 
opinion,  for  what  it's  worth—"  Nancy  inter- 
rupted, "Well,  what  do  you  think  it's  worth?" 
Another  M.P  was  telling  the  House,  "When  I 
was  walking  in  my  garden,  this  is  the  question 
I  asked  myself—"  when  Nancy  interrupted, 
"And  I  bet  you  got  a  silly  answer." 

6T  t  was  Lady  Astor,"  wrote  the  biographer 
Xand  diplomat  Harold  Nicolson,  "who 
from  the  very  day  of  her  introduction  [to  the 
House  of  Commons],  taught  her  contempo- 
raries that  the  expansion  of  women's  liberty 
could  be  achieved  not  by  mute  acquiescence, 
but  by  voluble  pugnacity.  She  taught  her  sex 
to  fight  . . .  she  made  no  distinction  at  all  be- 
tween Prime  Ministers  or  back-bench  mutes, 
between  Conservative  magnates  or  young 
Socialists  from  South  Wales;  to  her  friendly 
banter  they  all  fell  victims.  Although  her 
chaff  often  irritated,  and  occasionally  wound- 
ed, it  was  directed  impartially  to  all  sides." 

In  Parliament,  she  agitated  for  basic  re- 
forms: for  nursery  schools,  the  vote  for 
women  at  21,  the  subsidized  provision  of 
children's  footwear,  improved  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  women  in  prison,  the 
protection  of  married  women  (who  lost 
their  citizenship  if  they  married  a  foreigner), 
equal  guardianship  for  mothers  and  fathers, 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  expec- 
tant mothers  (she  was  against  any  death 
penalty),  and  slum  clearance.  She  believed 
in  state  health  care  and  city  planning,  advo- 
cating a  massive  housing  program  "as  im- 
portant as  building  battleships  in  1914";  she 
also  favored  raising  the  school-leaving  age. 
She  supported  the  trade  boards,  to  protect 
workers  from  exploitation  and  employers 
from  being  undercut;  she  was  also  a  propo- 
nent of  the  international  eight-hour  day.  She 
tried  to  bring  in  a  bill  preventing  prostitutes 
from  being  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  a 
single  policeman.  She  also  answered  all  ap- 
peals from  her  constituents,  or  from  anyone 
who  came  to  see  her  in  the  lobby.  Nothing 
was  too  much  trouble.  "1  don't  like  people  I 
can't  do  anything  for,"  Nancy  declared. 
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Lady  Astoi  WOU  folll  flections  at  Plym- 
outh in  the   1920s.  One  of  the  bitterest,  in 

1922,  was  won  by  3,000  voles,  as  the  Lloyd 

George  coalition  broke  up  and  the  Liberals 
wenl  into  temporary  eclipse,  giving  the  loncs 
their   first   overall   majority  since    1906.   In 

1923,  in  a  straight  light  with  Labour,  her  ma- 
jority was  reduced  to  2,500  and  produced 
the  first,  short-lived  minority,  Liberal-backed 
government,  in  1924  under  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald.  Most  of  the  Conservatives  in  the 
West  Country  lost  their  seats,  and  Nancy  was 
exasperated  that  her  party  had,  as  she  saw  it, 
given  away  power  by  standing  in  the  way  of 
social  reform.  "I'm  not  a  conservative  really 
&  am  sick  of  the  whole  lot  of  them,"  she 
wrote  to  Irene.  "They  are  as  stupid  as  owls." 

In  1929  she  was  joined  in  Parliament  by 
14  female  M.P.'s,  9  of  whom  were  Labour. 
On  the  day  of  their  swearing-in,  Nancy  in- 
vited them  to  lunch.  They  discovered  to 
their  amazement  that,  as  one  of  them  put  it, 
"we  were  there  to  be  told  what  we  had  to 
do.  And  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  forget 
that  we  had  been  elected  as  representatives 
of  the  Labour  Party,  and  its  ideals  and 
plans,  and  act,  henceforth,  as  part  of  a 
Feminist  phalanx.  We  were  to  form  the 
backbone  of  a  Women's  Party."  It  was  an 
odd,  slightly  crazy  idea,  and  when  Nancy 
discovered  she  wasn't  putting  it  across  suc- 
cessfully, she  began  shouting.  Some  shouted 
back.  She  took  it  well,  and  they  discovered 
that  this  headlong,  bullying  mode  of  attack 
was  Nancy's  way  of  making  friends. 

Bernard  Shaw  said  that  Cliveden  "was 
like  no  other  country  house  in  the 
world  . . .  you  meet  everybody  worth  meet- 
ing, rich  or  poor  at  Cliveden."  For  Shaw,  it 
was  more  like  a  public  theater,  and  it  be- 
came, as  did  Nancy,  a  rich  source  of  mater- 
ial for  his  plays.  In  relation  to  typical  En- 
glish upper-class  life,  Waldorf  and  Nancy, 
"a  violently  radical  conservative,  a  recklessly 
unladylike  Lady,"  as  Shaw  described  her, 
were  a  very  unconventional  couple.  They 
were  high-minded,  religious  teetotalers,  bent 
on  the  public  good,  with,  in  Nancy's  case, 
a  mania  for  entertaining. 

Nobody  in  her  pantheon  was  treated  with 
greater  care  by  Nancy  than  Bernard  Shaw. 
From  the  late  1920s  until  he  died  in  1950,  he 
was  Nancy's  closest  friend  after  Philip  Kerr. 
It  was  some  achievement:  an  improbable  al- 
liance, unimaginable  before  the  event  for 
Shaw's  socialist  friends  and,  at  first,  vexing 
for  them.  Nancy  captured  him  at  the  height 
of  his  fame— between  his  plays  Saint  Joan 
and  The  Apple  Cart— by  sheer  persistence. 
Shaw  wrote  in  1926,  "The  inimitable  Nancy 
has  laid  many  snares  for  me  but  never  the 
right  one.  She  thinks  I  want  to  meet  people 
but  I  don't  but  Charlotte  sometimes  does." 
A  year  later,  it  was  Charlotte  Shaw  who  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  for  Christmas  at  Clive- 


den, where  they  found  themselves  sne 
bound  l< ii  18  days.  Awkward,  unsocial- 
unused  to  luxurious  surroundings,  Shaw  a 
(  fiariotte  spent,  from  then  on,  a  great  d 
of  lime  at  Cliveden  and  corresponded  f 
quenlly  with  Nancy.  Nancy  wasn't  interest 
in  Shaw's  ideas,  or  his  plays;  in  fact,  by  n 
she  was  reading  mainly  Christian  Scier 
pamphlets.  They  agreed  on  little  except  Pi 
tanism,  teetotalism,  a  wariness  of  sex,  a  k 
of  wit,  and  a  belief  in  speaking  your  mil 
Nancy  disliked  socialism;  the  evolutior 
Shaw  mocked  her  Christian  Science.  C 
thing  they  had  in  common,  though,  v 
their  exhibitionist  fame. 

Nancy  developed  a  deep  affection  and 
spect  for  Shaw,  although  it  was  never  spel 
out  or  articulated.  Shaw  liked  the  "fight 
woman"  side  of  Nancy,  the  fact  that  she  v 
engaged  in  the  public  good  in  a  foreign  la 
and  the  fact  that  she  wasn't  bound  up  in  ] 
litical  careerism  and  could  therefore,  as' 
thought,  say  unfashionable  and  silly  thin 
He  liked  the  way  she  forced  him  to  accc 
pany  her  on  walks,  once  telling  him,  "Co 
out  of  there  you  old  fool.  You've  writ 
enough  nonsense  in  your  life!"  Nancy  r 
similarities  to  his  mother— a  powerf 
fortresslike  woman— and  to  T  E.  Lawrenc 
mother  too.  The  two  men  shared,  as  i 
other  male  friends  of  Nancy's,  a  liking 
the  fact  that  the  relationship  was  devoid! 
sexual  innuendo.  It  gave  safe  boundaries] 
the  mock  flirtation  and  the  games. 

"He  saw  her  as  a  heroine  in  one  of 
plays,"   said   Shaw's   biographer   Mich 
Holroyd,  "and  Cliveden  was  the  setting 
them— a  place  of  grand  rehearsal."  Sh 
according  to  Holroyd,  found  the  mixture 
people  at  Cliveden,  with  their  oppos 
ideologies— the  liberal  Kerr,  the  suppol 
Communist  Charlie  Chaplin— truly  derl 
cratic,  "an  Arcadian  alternative  to  Pari 
ment."  Nancy's  son  Bobbie,  for  one,  did] 
see  Shaw  in  such  theatrical  terms.  "It  \l 
like  having  an  old  dog  around,"  he  sJ 
"one  that  you  were  very  fond  of  but  shol 
have  put  down  years  ago." 

Nancy  and  Waldorf  had  five  childrl 
four  boys  and  a  girl.  Over  the  yel 
Nancy  had   prickly  relations  with   all  I 
them,  and  their  spouses.  One  of  the  big  J 
causes  of  division  in  the  family  emerJ 
during  the  war,  when  Waldorf  decided  tl 
he  would  entrust  control  of  The  Observe! 
David,  the  third  child,  over  the  head! 
Bill,  the  eldest,  who  had  always  imagine! 
would  be  his.  Waldorf  consulted  manyl 
his  colleagues,  but  the  decision  hinged  pi 
ly  on  the  fact  that  Bill,  who  had  first  I 
tered  Parliament  in   1935,  was  somewh 
on  the  right  of  the  Tory  party,  while  Da 
was  liberal  and  left-leaning,  like  Wale 
himself.  (It  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  d 
sion.  David  Astor  later  became  the  n 
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tinguished  newspaper  editor  of  postwar 
tain,  and  The  Observer  an  exemplary, 
[uiring  activist  newspaper,  allied  to  no 
llitical  party  but  certainly  with  a  liberal 
:look.) 

As  World  War  II  came  to  an  end,  social- 
1  was  in  the  air.  The  Beveridge  Report, 
ich  had  been  published  in  1942,  was  the 
eprint  for  the  postwar  welfare  state  and 

new  Labour  government  of  1945  and 
s  exactly  what  Waldorf  had  always  been 
/ocating.  Not  so  Nancy.  She  now  turned 
linst  everything  Waldorf  and  David 
od  for,  every  institution  they  supported, 
ny  of  which  she  had  helped  to  put  in 
ce.  Nancy  didn't  understand  the  issues, 
;  she  was  still  good  at  labels  and  sound 
js  and  was  delighted  with  her  remark 
hey  call  it  the  Welfare  State.  I  call  it  the 
rewell  State."  "It  was  almost  unbearable 

her,"  wrote  Bob  Brand,  "that  in  a  paper 
;  The  Observer,  owned  by  Waldorf,  David 
>uld  espouse  many  causes  to  which  she 
s  thoroughly  antagonistic." 
Worse  was  to  come.  It  was  clear  in  late 
14  that  Nancy  shouldn't  stand  for  re- 
gion in  Plymouth.  Waldorf  couldn't  bear 
see  her  rudeness,  her  lack  of  ability  to 
,ue  reasonably,  and  consequently  the  pun- 
ment  she  was  beginning  to  receive,  espe- 
lly  in  Parliament.  Nancy  still  had  no  idea 
n  she  was  perceived  in  the  public  imagina- 
a.  When  Waldorf  told  her  that  the  whole 


family  thought  it  was  unwise  for  her  to  stand 
again,  and  that  he  therefore  couldn't  support 
her,  the  effect  was  tragic  and  volcanic.  He 
never  told  her  that  all  her  parliamentary 
friends  as  well  as  the  Plymouth-constituency 
party  agreed  with  him.  He  wanted,  as  usual, 
to  protect  her,  taking  the  blame  himself. 

Nancy  turned  on  Waldorf,  whose  health 
was  weak,  with  truly  ferocious  venom,  which 
would  not  cease  until  his  death  in  1952.  She 
saw  nothing  but  loss,  humiliation,  the  re- 
moval of  the  purpose  of  her  life,  as  if  Wal- 
dorf had  finally  reminded  her  of  her  place 
and  her  dependence  on  him.  "There  were 
open  wounds  all  over  her,"  wrote  Bob 
Brand,  "which  couldn't  bear  to  be  touched." 

In  August  1963,  Brand,  aged  85,  stayed  with 
us  in  my  mother's  house  in  the  village  of 
Firle,  East  Sussex.  One  evening  I  began  to 
ask  him  about  South  Africa.  He  became  ani- 
mated, talking  of  his  treks  in  the  high  veld, 
the  politics,  his  youth.  His  face  was  flushed.  I 
remember  him  saying,  "[South  African  prime 
minister  Jan]  Smuts  was  a  very  stubborn 
man."  Because  of  his  heart  condition,  I  had 
given  him  my  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor. 
That  night  he  died.  My  mother  summoned 
me  at  six  a.m.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
his  face  without  spectacles— waxy,  drained  of 
age,  contented.  At  the  memorial  service,  after 
the  priest  had  intoned  the  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, Nancy  turned  to  my  mother,  Dinah, 


and  said,  "I  could  kill  your  father  for  dyin'." 
Nancy  herself  died  a  year  later,  just  short 
of  her  85th  birthday,  unaware  enough  of  her 
surroundings  not  to  have  taken  in  the  Profu- 
mo  scandal.  John  Profumo  was  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  a  young  and  already  risen  star 
in  Harold  Macmillan's  Conservative  govern- 
ment and  a  frequent  guest  at  Cliveden, 
where  Nancy's  son  Bill  had  revived  the 
old-style  gatherings  made  famous  by  his  leg- 
endary mother.  Stephen  Ward,  an  osteopath 
who  treated  Bill  for  back  injuries,  rented  a 
cottage  on  the  estate.  Ward  collected  girls  as 
instruments  of  his  social  climbing,  and  their 
presence  no  doubt  amused  Bill  Astor,  who 
was  unmarried  at  the  time.  At  the  pool  one 
day  in  July  1961,  Profumo  was  introduced  by 
Ward  to  Christine  Keeler,  a  19-year-old  call 
girl.  Two  years  later,  the  revelation  of  Kee- 
ler's  parallel  friendship  with  Captain  Yevgeny 
Ivanov,  the  naval  attache  at  the  Soviet  Embas- 
sy in  London,  nearly  brought  down  the  Mac- 
millan  government,  caused  Ward's  suicide, 
and  led  to  Profumo's  lifelong  banishment 
from  politics.  Christine  Keeler's  tabloid 
"confessions"  centered,  as  did  the  tabloids 
themselves,  on  Bill  Astor  and  Cliveden. 
The  unfair  result  is  that  for  many  people  to- 
day the  illustrious  house  is  known  less  for 
the  glory  days  under  Nancy  and  Waldorf, 
when  world  leaders  and  great  writers  were 
regular  guests,  than  for  its  brief  notoriety  as 
the  site  of  the  "Profumo  affair."  □ 
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ntinued  from  page  124  so  were  the  kids 
>und  me— to  go  beyond  my  parents.  It 
s  simply  the  way  things  were." 
They  certainly  were  that  way  at  Erasmus 
ill  High,  where  Clive  was  admitted  to  the 
ywide  honor  society,  which  was  named 
zr  the  Greek  word  for  excellence:  arista. 
Dm  there  a  full  scholarship  carried  him 
N.Y.U.,  where  he  was  elected  president 
his  freshman  class.  But  during  his  sopho- 
>re  year,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  Clive's 
'rid:  Flo,  47,  died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
:r  son  wrote  the  tombstone  inscription: 
Intil  eternity  we  can  wait,  but  none  more 
'ed  can  God  create."  Within  a  year,  Joe 
ivis  was  dead  of  a  heart  attack,  and  Clive, 
,  went  to  live  with  his  older  sister,  Seena, 
Queens. 

Ie  passed  the  remainder  of  his  college 
years  studying  (Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
igna  cum  laude  degree)  and  politicking— 
xessfully,  in  a  senior-year  run  for  student- 
uncil  president,  dismally,  trying  to  get 
Ilai  Stevenson  into  the  White  House.  Cer- 
n  that  his  future  lay  in  holding  high  of- 
e,  Clive  limited  his  distractions  to  admir- 


ing Eleanor  Roosevelt,  attending  "wondrous" 
Broadway  musicals,  and  courting  Helen  Co- 
hen, a  social  worker  whom  he'd  met  at  a 
Poconos  summer  camp.  They  married  in 
1956,  the  year  Davis  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  and  began  to  work  at  a  New  York 
firm,  hired  at  the  top  new-associate  rate, 
$4,500  a  year.  His  goal,  he  said,  was  to  one 
day  make  $25,000. 

He  took  a  step  in  that  direction  in  1958 
by  moving  to  Rosenman,  Colin,  Kaye,  Pet- 
schek  and  Freund,  whose  clients  included 
CBS  and  its  legendary  chairman,  William 
S.  Paley.  But  Davis  was  so  depressed  by  the 
numbing  corporate  routine  that  while  walk- 
ing to  work  one  day  he  found  himself  on 
the  verge  of  tears.  Then,  in  1960,  Harvey 
Schein,  general  counsel  for  CBS's  Colum- 
bia Records,  went  looking  for  an  assistant. 
When  his  first  choice  turned  him  down, 
Schein  settled  on  "relatively  unassuming 
Clive  Davis."  At  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  lawyer- 
ing, Schein  found  his  new  charge  rather  or- 
dinary. But  Davis  worked  hard  and  had  a 
knack  for  getting  himself  noticed,  especially 
when  he  came  up  with  a  technicality  that 
kept  Bob  Dylan  in  a  contract  that  he'd  signed 
while  under-age.  He  also  proved  expert  at 
managing  CBS  Records  president  Goddard 
Lieberson,  a  British-born  aesthete  whose  mid- 


Atlantic  manner  and  dress  became  his  own. 
Clive,  Schein  thought,  was  going  places. 

The  shock  was  how  quickly  he  got  there. 
In  1965,  after  less  than  five  years  at  CBS, 
Lieberson  named  him  administrative  vice 
president.  (Two  years  later,  when  Lieberson 
moved  on  to  senior  corporate  vice  president 
and  effective  semi-retirement,  Davis  became 
records  president.)  But  the  organization  he 
found  himself  in  charge  of  was  suffering  from 
multiple  aches,  none  more  pronounced  than 
a  near  absence  of  rock  acts.  "They're  play- 
ing Andre  Kostelanetz  and  Percy  Faith," 
says  Davis,  "and  they're  thinking  that  those 
artists  define  where  the  future  is  going  to 
be."  Columbia's  regard  for  the  handful  of 
rockers  it  had  was  demonstrated  when  Dyl- 
an performed  at  a  sales  convention.  As  he 
struck  into  his  performance,  many  in  the 
audience  walked  out.  "They  had  this  petu- 
lant child  on  their  hands,"  Billy  Joel  says  of 
CBS  and  rock.  "It  was  dangerous,  like  car- 
rying around  a  stick  of  dynamite." 

Davis's  credentials  for  improving  the  sit- 
uation were  not  apparent.  He'd  grown 
up  a  Kingston  Trio  fan.  (Elvis,  he  thought, 
was  "too  gimmicky.")  He  was  a  regular  at 
the  symphony  and  once  reportedly  joked, 
"I  thought  Simon  &  Garfunkel  was  a  law 
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firm."  (Urning  Columbia  around  would  also 
require  putting  in  long  hours   trick)  for 

Davis,  who  had  been  left  the  single  father 
of  a  son.  five,  and  a  daughter,  three,  thanks 
to  Helen's  decision  to  divorce  and  travel 
overseas.  He  would  reman  \  soon,  bul  the 
opera  singing  of  his  new  wife,  Janet  Adel- 
berg,  wouldn't  be  any  help  al  the  compa- 
1 1 >  s  weekly  singles  meeting,  where  votes 
were  taken  on  which  side  of  a  record  to 
promote.  "Invariably,"  says  Schein,  "all 
the  promotion  people  and  the  A&R  peo- 
ple would  be  one  way,  and  dive  would  be 
the  other.  .  .  He  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  music  business."  Then,  in  June 
l%7.  music-industry  lawyer  Abe  Somer 
and  producer  Lou  Adler  invited  Davis  to 
the  event  that  would  change  everything:  the 
Monterey  Pop  Festival.  "It  was  a  glimpse 
o\'  a  new  world,"  Clive  wrote,  recounting 
the  three  days  of  music  and  flowers,  peace 
and  love.  "1  sensed  change."  And  while  lis- 
tening to  the  raspy-voiced  singer  of  a  band 
called  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Com- 
pany, he  sensed  opportunity.  "My  eyes  riv- 
eted wherever  she  went,"  Davis  said.  "It 
was  ebullience  thrust  at  you  in  the  most 
basic,  primitive  ways. ...  I  knew  immedi- 
ately that  I  had  to  go  after  her."  Janis 
Joplin  had  that  effect  on  people.  Give's 
getting  hooked  cost  $250,000,  the  price  of 
buying  out  Big  Brother's  small-label  re- 
cording contract.  The  day  the  agreement 
was  signed,  Joplin  said  that  she  felt  it  only 
"fitting  and  proper"  to  seal  the  deal  by  tak- 
ing the  new  boss  to  bed.  Davis  demurred, 
but  assured  her  that  she'd  otherwise  find 
Columbia  most  informal.  "This,"  Janis 
said,  giggling  as  she  glanced  at  a  band 
member  who  had  stripped,  "is  how  infor- 
mal we  are." 

To  promote  her  first  album,  Davis 
wanted  a  single  for  Top  40  radio.  "Piece 
of  My  Heart"  seemed  the  best  bet.  But 
Clive  judged  it  too  long,  and  its  "hook"- 
the  signature  musical  phrase  meant  to  stick 
in  the  mind— didn't  occur  often  enough. 
The  first  problem  he  solved  by  lopping  off 
65  mostly  instrumental  seconds,  the  sec- 
ond by  adding  a  repeat  of  "Take  another 
little  piece  of  my  heart  now.  baby."  Janis 
wasn't  happy  with  his  handiwork,  but  was 
thrilled  by  the  results:  more  than  a  million 
albums  sold. 

Davis  loved  telling  that  story,  especially 
the  part  about  how  at  Monterey  "there  were 
no  other  executives— I  was  alone."  In  fact, 
the  festival  attracted  numerous  suits,  includ- 
ing a  dozen  from  CBS,  led  by  Davis's  boss, 
Goddard  Lieberson.  But  too  much  was  go- 
ing on  to  quibble.  Profits  were  skyrocketing, 
and  the  signings  were  coming  fast  and  fu- 
rious: Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears,  Chicago,  Pink 


Floyd,  Aerosmith,  Earth,  Wind  and  1  ire,  the 
Kinks,  the  Electric  Flag.  "Every  burner  was 

Inn ;.'."   says   Michael    Klcnlncr.   then  a 

Columbia  promotion  man.  "Whatever  was 
happening  in  music,  we  had." 

By  1973,  lew  quarreled  with  a  mock-up 
Rolling  Sialic  cover  which  hailed  Davis  as 
the  "emperor"  of  the  music  industry.  Prof- 
its had  risen  MM)  percent,  the  CBS  stock 
price  had  doubled,  and  Columbia  barely 
breaking  even  when  he  took  over— com- 
manded 25  percent  of  the  market,  roughly 
the  percentage  held  by  the  next  two  biggest 
labels  put  together.  Clive  wasn't  "relatively 
unassuming"  anymore,  either.  He  now  trav- 
eled with  an  entourage,  and,  with  his  stretch 
limousine  and  white  Nehru  suit,  was  no 
longer  amused  when  friends  such  as  vice 
president  of  business  affairs  Dick  Asher 
said  teasingly,  "Clive,  you're  just  a  fat  little 
kid  from  Brooklyn.  Calm  down." 

A  more  secure  man  might  not  have  named 
an  incentive  prize  the  "Clive  Davis  Award 
for  Extraordinary  National  Promotion  Per- 
formance, 1970."  But  it  was  hard  to  be 
humble  when  David  Geffen,  then  a  young 
talent  manager  about  to  start  his  first  label, 
was  panting  to  have  him  as  his  partner,  and 
Eleklra  and  Warner  were  proffering  million- 
dollar  deals  to  lure  him  away.  He  would 
have  taken  the  Warner  offer— or  so  he  threat- 
ened—had CBS  not  upped  his  pay  $25,000, 
the  most  he'd  ever  hoped  to  make  in  a 
year.  Nonetheless,  Davis  felt  unappreciated. 
Paley  hadn't  even  sent  a  note  acknowledg- 
ing the  tens  of  millions  in  new  profits  Davis 
was  generating,  and  exponentially  larger 
sums  were  being  collected  by  his  industry 
counterparts.  "I  was  getting  hot  under  the 
collar,"  Davis  said. 

He  got  hotter  in  the  summer  of  1972, 
when  Paley  named  Arthur  Taylor,  a  37-year- 
old  Renaissance-history  specialist  turned 
Wall  Street  whiz,  president  of  CBS.  Davis 
made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  Taylor, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  hopelessly 
unhip  International  Paper,  and  registered 
his  disdain  by  routinely  absenting  himself 
from  Taylor's  division-head  meetings.  When 
he  did  show  up,  according  to  Fredric  Dan- 
nen,  author  of  the  1990  record-industry 
best-seller  Hit  Men,  he'd  stare  out  the  win- 
dow. When  Taylor  spoke  to  Davis  about 
the  record  division  Davis  would  tell  him, 
"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about."  Taylor  put  up  with  the  gibes,  even 
being  called  "a  stupid  bastard"  to  his  face. 
Davis  was,  after  all,  a  board  member  and 
the  head  of  a  division  responsible  for  one- 
third  of  CBS's  profits.  What  Taylor  could 
not  abide  was  Davis's  seeming  to  treat  the 
record  division  as  a  personally  owned  and 
operated  possession.  "You  don't  under- 
stand the  business,"  Clive  had  told  him  af- 
ter losing  $15  million  of  CBS's  money  by 


closing  down  a  Memphis  label  he  had  a* 
quired  only  three  months  before.  "It's  ;-'< 
to  be  freewheeling." 

That,  Taylor  thought,  was  the  problen 
Columbia  was  altogether  too  Ircewhec 
ing.  He  learned,  lor  example,  that  one  st; 
had  a  standing  arrangement:  when  he'd  vi| 
New  York,  10  young  women  were  made  ava 
able  to  him.  "There  were  a  lot  of  whort 
hanging  around  all  the  time,"  says  Taylo 
"In  the  building,  out  of  the  building."  An 
not  only  there.  Working  girls  (and  boy 
also  entertained  at  Columbia  convention 
where  "aberrational  sex  shows,"  in  Taylor 
words,  were  allegedly  put  on  for  top  cu 
tomers.  In  one  well-remembered  instance, 
convention  poker  game  featured  a  prostitu 
duckwalking  beneath  the  card  table.  A 
cording  to  a  senior  executive  who  was  thei 
the  object  of  the  woman's  ministratioi 
could  be  divined  when  a  player  "sudden 
got  very  quiet  and  a  couple  of  chips  fell  ar 
went  under  the  table."  "We  had  hooke 
and  sex  parties  in  Columbia  Records  fore 
er,  forever,"  says  the  executive,  who  went  ( 
to  become  president  of  a  major  label.  "It  w 
part  of  the  record  industry." 

"You  aren't  going  to  like  the  recoi 
business,"  CBS  vice-chairman  Frank  Sta 
ton  had  warned  Taylor  after  his  appoir 
ment.  Now  Taylor  understood  why.  " 
was  peopled  by  characters,  honest  or  nc 
who  would  sacrifice  any  ethical  standard 
any  ethical  standard— in  order  to  sell  a  re 
ord,"  he  says.  "It  was  not  an  atmosphe 
of  gentility." 

Given  the  reports  he  was  beginning 
get  from  New  York  senator  James  Buc 
ley's  office,  bad  manners  were  the  least 
Taylor's  worries.  Columbia  and  the  rest 
the  industry,  he  was  told,  were  being  inv( 
tigated  for  using  a  variety  of  illegal  mea 
to  grease  the  promotional  skids,  includi 
supplying  drugs  to  D.J.'s  and  prograi 
mers.  The  worst  was  confirmed  when 
representative  of  the  Federal  Strike  For 
Against  Organized  Crime  dropped  by 
say  that  the  entire  top  echelon  of  CI 
Records'  executives  were  involved  in  a  fe 
eral  grand-jury  investigation.  Moreov 
while  unraveling  a  heroin-smuggling  opei 
tion  conducted  by  one  "Patsy"  Falcone 
Genovese  crime-family  associate  and  rm 
ager  of  Sly  Stone  and  other  Columb 
acts,  authorities  had  discovered  the  nar 
of  David  Wynshaw,  a  key  Davis  executn 
Wynshaw's  title  was  "senior  director 
special  events,"  but  around  Columbia 
was  known  as  "Mr.  Gotcha."  Two  tick 
to  a  Knicks  game  15  minutes  before  ti 
off?  Front-row  seats  at  the  Copa  wh 
Tony  Bennett's  in  town?  Fly  700  people 
a  Vegas  convention  in  the  middle  of 
airline  strike?  Gotcha  could  get  anythii  . 
Now  "Clive 's  procurer,"  as  Paul  Simon 
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bed  him  to  Taylor,  was  about  to  be  in- 
red  with  Falcone  for  defrauding  CBS  of 
io  a  reported  $2  million  by  billing  for 
tious  services  performed  by  equally  Re- 
us companies. 
Davis  fired  Wynshaw  in  April  1973  and 

his  office  locked.  When  it  was  reopened 
a  special  investigator  hired  by  CBS, 
le  was  found  detailing  phony  Davis 
ense-account  items,  including  more  than 
.000  to  stage  a  Plaza  hotel  Bar  Mitzvah, 
ch  was  written  off  as  a  party  for  Liza 
inelli.  Davis  denied  any  knowledge  of 
ishaw's  schemes,  and  also  denied  being 
re  that  his  accounts  had  been  jiggered. 

Taylor,  who  hadn't  bought  Davis's 
ier  disavowals  of  sexual 
lanigans  at  record-division 
togethers,  was  shaken.  If 
attern  of  wrongdoing  was 
iblished,  CBS  could  be 
sped  of  its  broadcast  li- 
ses  by  the  Federal  Com- 
lications  Commission. 

,  k  utwardly  unconcerned,  Da- 
'vis  went  ahead  as  planned 
h  a  Los  Angeles  promo- 
lal  extravaganza  entitled  A 
sk  to  Remember,  featur- 
Columbia  acts  such  as 
ice  Springsteen  and  Miles 
vis.  A  film  of  the  seven 
tits  of  events  was  to  be  the 
wstopper  at  the  next  sales 
ivention,  and  though  ru- 
rs  of  scandal  were  already 
:ulating,  Clive  carried  off 
ying  M.C.  with  aplomb, 
/ately,  though,  he  was  wor- 
1.  As  reported  by  Fredric 
nnen,  Davis  had  instructed 
attorney  to  wind  up  confi- 
itial  negotiations  with  EMI 
ich  would  have  given  Davis 
own  record  label  with  the 
ropean  music  power.  As  the 
a  were  under  way  in  Lon- 
i,  Taylor  was  making  the 
e  against  him  to  Paley  in 
ff  York.  "If  it's  true,  the  president  of  our 
ord  company  has  committed  fraud," 
i  Taylor.  "And  if  it's  not  true,  he's  com- 
ted  incompetence."  "All  right,"  Paley 
lied,  "I  instruct  you  to  fire  Clive  Davis." 
\round  noon  on  May  29,  1973,  Taylor 
imoned  Davis  to  his  35th-floor  office, 
tat's  it,  Clive,"  he  said.  "You  have  pushed 
envelope  too  far,  too  long,  and  you're 
le."  With  that,  Davis  was  served  with  a 
S  civil  suit,  accusing  him  of  perpetrating 
id  in  the  amount  of  $94,000,  and  was 
meted  to  gather  what  he  needed  and 
ve  the  building  immediately.  Security 
rds  escorted  him  out  to  a  waiting  compa- 
limousine.  Half  an  hour  after  it  dropped 


Davis  at  his  apartment,  a  CBS  representative 
called,  asking  for  the  car  back. 

Friends  found  Davis  so  unstrung  that  El- 
liot Goldman,  director  of  the  record  divi- 
sion's business  affairs,  watched  him  all 
night.  Goldman  remained  close  by  for 
months,  bucking  spirits  and  offering  advice. 
"You're  probably  going  to  go  out  and  form 
your  own  company,"  he  said  as  they 
walked  along  one  weekend,  "and  that  com- 
pany will  be  extraordinarily  successful.  And 
when  it  is,  you  are  going  to  get  more  credit 
than  you  ever  could  have  gotten  being  head 
of  CBS. . . .  And  when  that  day  comes, 
you'll  almost  be  able  to  look  back  and  say. 
This  was  worth  it.'"  Davis,  Goldman  re- 


SUITE  SOUL  MUSIC 

Annie  Leibovitz  took  this  photograph 
of  Davis  in  1973,  during  his  triumphant  reign 

as  president  of  Columbia  Records. 

Here,  in  his  Manhattan  office  suite,  he  would 

routinely  listen  to  music  until 

nearly  midnight. 


calls,  "looked  at  me  like  I  was  from  Mars." 
EMI  was  now  loath  to  admit  that  it  had 
ever  heard  of  the  ex-emperor,  and  "incor- 
ruptible Clive,"  as  he'd  once  been  known  in 
the  business,  was  an  industry  joke.  "Did  you 
hear  that  Columbia's  going  to  put  out  a  new 
album?"  it  went.  "Clive,  Live  at  Folsom"  On 
top  of  everything,  Davis  was  running  out  of 
cash.  "I  remember  him  walking  the  streets 


of  New  York  with  a  threadbare  coat,"  says 
one  of  his  old  friends.  "The  collar  was  torn. 
...  I  don't  think  he  had  any  money." 

His  mood  varied.  The  weekend  when 
Charlie  Koppelman  invited  him  to  his 
home  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  Davis  seemed 
"in  a  battle  mode,"  proclaiming  innocence 
and  laying  plans.  Other  times,  he  appeared 
detached  from  reality.  "He  would  talk  to  us 
like  he  was  still  at  CBS,"  recalls  a  record- 
company  president.  "'I'll  never  allow  you 
to  sign  that  artist.'  ...  We  would  just  say, 
'Yeah,  Clive.'"  But  Davis  didn't  buckle. 
"I  don't  know  anyone  around  who  would 
have  handled  it  the  way  he  did,"  says  Da- 
vid Braun.  "It  was  always 
with  dignity.  You  never  heard 
him  bitch." 

That  spring,  Davis  eased  his 
financial  woes  by  contracting 
to  write  his  autobiography. 
Unapologetic  for  anything  he'd 
done  at  CBS,  Clive:  Inside  the 
Record  Business  was  a  nation- 
al best-seller  and  touched  off 
rumors  that  Davis  would 
head  up  a  label,  take  over  the 
presidency  of  RCA,  or  form  a 
record  company  with  Dylan, 
George  Harrison,  and  Paul 
Simon.  None  were  true.  "We 
wanted  to  hire  him,"  says  for- 
mer Warner  and  Capitol  exec- 
utive Joe  Smith,  "and  Steve 
Ross  said,  'We  can't  do  it. 
We're  a  public  company.  We 
don't  know  what  the  story  is.'" 
Others  were  scared  off  by  Da- 
vis's style.  "He  would  take  over 
a  whole  company,  so  some 
execs  were  afraid,"  says  a  la- 
bel president.  "You  had  to  be 
pretty  strong  to  take  in  Clive." 
Or,  as  in  the  case  of  Alan 
Hirschfield,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Industries,  be  pretty 
desperate.  Much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  bosses,  the  media- 
investment  firm  Allen  &  Co.,  Columbia  was 
virtually  bankrupt,  its  music  division— "bub- 
blegum"  specialist  Bell  Records,  which  fea- 
tured acts  such  as  Tony  Orlando— part  of 
the  reason.  Telling  the  Allen  brothers,  Her- 
bert and  Charles,  "You  really  can't  fall  off  the 
floor,"  Hirschfield  scrapped  Bell  and  went 
after  Davis.  "Whether  you  did  or  didn't," 
Hirschfield  said  to  him,  "and  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve you  didn't,  Columbia  has  nothing  to 
lose."  The  bad  news  was  that  Columbia 
could  invest  only  $10  million  in  the  new  la- 
bel. But  there  were  two  things  that  Hirsch- 
field could  offer:  a  20  percent  equity  stake 
and  total  control.  Davis  leapt  at  the  deal,  and 
in  November  1974,  as  disco  and  acid  rock 
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converged,  Arista  Records  opened  its  doors 
i  be  question  w.i^  how  long  they  would  stay 
open,  since  Davis  decided  to  keep  fewer  than 
half  a  dozen  of  Hell's  acts,  among  them  a 
gawky  singer-songwriter  from  Brooklyn  with 
one  dud  record  to  his  credit.  "I  got  this  kid 
you  gotta  near,"  Davis  told  Hirschfield.  "He's 
great.  He's  got  it."  So  down  to  a  Greenwich 
Village  nightclub  they  went,  and  out  onstage 
stepped  Arista's  supposed  salvation.  "I'm 
waiting  for  dive  to  sign  the  Rolling  Stones," 
remembers  Hirschfield,  "and  he  comes  up 
with  this  kid  with  big  ears  -Barry  Manilow." 
Davis  also  had  a  surprise  for  Manilow:  a 
demo  tape  of  an  up-tempo  pop  number 
called  "Brandy,"  which  was  light-years  from 
his  jazzy  style.  If  Manilow  transformed  it 
into  a  ballad,  Give  told  him,  he'd  "guarantee" 
a  No.  1  record.  "Who  would  ever  say  anything 
like  that  except,  like,  Madame  Zoloft  the 
fortune-teller?,"  Manilow  recalls  thinking. 
"[But]  I  figured.  Why  not?"  When  his  efforts 
failed  to  satisfy  Davis,  Manilow  told  him  to 
try  it  himself.  Clive  did,  adding  a  bigger  back- 
beat,  getting  Manilow  to  redo  the  vocals, 
and  changing  the  title  to  "Mandy"  to  avoid 
confusion  with  an  earlier  "Brandy."  He  also 
kept  his  guarantee:  "Mandy"  went  to  No.  1. 

More  was  in  the  immediate  offing:  more 
acts  (Patti  Smith,  the  Outlaws,  Eric 
Carmen),  more  profits  (up  700  percent  by 
the  end  of  1975),  and,  everywhere,  more 
Davis.  If  he  was  not  writing  a  hit  of  his 
own  ("All  out  of  Love"  for  Air  Supply),  he 
was  finding  them  for  others— "Right  Time 
of  the  Night"  for  Jennifer  Warnes,  "Looks 
Like  We  Made  It,"  "Can't  Smile  Without 
You,"  and  "I  Made  It  Through  the  Rain" 
for  Manilow,  who  at  one  point  had  four  al- 
bums on  the  charts  simultaneously.  But 
success  did  not  prevent  fights.  Manilow 
and  Davis  "had  a  blowup,"  in  Davis's 
words,  following  the  release  of  "I  Write  the 
Songs"  (Barry  did  many,  but  not  this  one), 
and  Melissa  Manchester,  who  had  been 
with  Arista  from  the  beginning,  concluded 
a  series  of  creative-difference-related  spats 
by  leaving  the  label.  Davis  was  unfazed. 
The  trouble  with  Melissa,  he  said,  was  that 
she  "went  around  trying  to  be  Joni  Mitchell 
and  Bonnie  Raitt"  when  she  should  have 
been  following  his  advice  to  do  "more 
middle-of-the-road"  pop.  As  for  Barry, 
that,  says  Davis,  was  a  case  of  identity  up- 
set: "He  wanted  to  be  Irving  Berlin,  and  by 
continuing  to  do  our  material,  he  thought 
he  would  become  Andy  Williams." 

Being  an  Arista  executive  wasn't  a  back- 
stage pass,  either.  "You'd  have  meetings 
all  day  long,  get  back  to  your  office  around 
7:30  at  night,  and  that's  when  you  would 


si. ill  looking  ;il  voiii  iii.nl  and  the  messages 
that  you  didn't  return,"  says  Lou  Mann, 
who  is  now  a  president  of  House  of  Blues. 
"Then  the  private  line  would  ring  around 
nine,  and  it  was  'Come  up  here,  we'll  have 
a  drink,  and  I  want  to  play  some  music  for 
you.'  So  you'd  go  up,  have  a  shot,  whatever. 
He'd  be  playing  music,  talking  about  the 
record,  and  then,  11:30  or  so,  you'd  go  out 
to  dinner  and  talk  some  more." 

The  reward  was  fat  paychecks  and  swelling 
sales  figures.  But,  for  Davis,  no  payoff  was 
sweeter  than  the  logo  on  a  $  1  million  licens- 
ing check  which  arrived  10  months  after 
Arista's  founding.  It  read:  "The  Columbia 
Record  Club." 

But  the  past  could  also  bite.  In  May  1975 
a  federal  grand  jury  in  Newark  indicted 
him  on  six  counts  of  filing  false  income-tax 
returns.  If  convicted  of  the  charges,  which 
revolved  around  improper  CBS  expense  re- 
imbursements, Davis  was  looking  at  24  years 
behind  bars.  In  his  1982  best-seller  Indecent 
Exposure,  David  McClintick  reports  that 
Herb  Allen  asked  Hirschfield,  "What  if  Clive 
goes  to  jail?"  "Then,"  said  Hirschfield,  "he'll 
run  it  from  Danbury." 

That  seemed  a  live  possibility,  given  the 
prosecutors'  eagerness  to  go  to  trial.  But  a 
jurisdictional  call  transferred  the  case  to 
Manhattan,  where  Davis  arranged  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  single  felony— failing  to  pay  $2,700 
in  taxes  on  CBS-financed  vacations  in  1972. 
In  handing  down  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  sus- 
pended jail  term,  Federal  District  Court 
judge  Thomas  Griesa  excoriated  the  press  for 
subjecting  Davis  to  "unprecedented  . . .  ap- 
palling innuendo"  and  went  out  of  his  way 
to  note  that  the  crime  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected to  the  activities  of  Wynshaw  and 
Falcone,  who  were  residing  in  the  federal 
lockup.  Eighteen  months  later,  Davis  ap- 
peared to  put  the  last  of  his  troubles  be- 
hind him  by  settling  CBS's  civil  suit. 

His  former  employer  was  not  yet  done 
with  him,  though.  Already,  CBS  had  edited 
Davis  from  A  Week  to  Remember  and  had 
instructed  artists  not  to  mention  him  in 
interviews  or  liner  notes.  Except  for  his  rec- 
ords, which  continued  to  sell,  CBS  had  ex- 
punged all  physical  traces  of  its  former 
record-division  president,  including  his  of- 
fice, which  was  dismantled  walls  and  all, 
and  his  extension  number,  which  was  per- 
manently stricken  from  the  switchboard 
rolls.  "CBS  not  only  fired  me,"  Davis  told 
Fame  magazine,  "they  rewrote  history  to 
pretend  that  I'd  never  existed." 

Now,  despite  the  failure  of  an  exhaustive 
internal  investigation  to  turn  up  any 
proof  of  Davis's  criminality,  the  campaign 
grew  uglier.  In  one  instance,  Lieberson— 
who  had  started  to  claim,  "The  rock  era 
began  with  me"— unsuccessfully  tried  to  get 
The  New  York  Times  to  kill  a  story  about 
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Arista.  In  another,  CBS  Records  presid 
Waller  Yetnikoff,  who  had  been  given 
lust  music-industry  job  by  Davis,  thrc 
ened  to  fire  Dick  Asher  if  he  wrote  a  ch 
acter  letter  to  Davis's  sentencing  jud 
(Asher  did  anyway.)  According  to  a  ne' 
magazine  writer  and  a  newspaper  repot 
who  told  their  story  to  The  New  )'< 
Times,  CBS  took  things  even  lower.  A  C 
spokesman,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  jc 
nalists,  "personally  tried  to  leak  all  kinds 
stuff— that  Davis  had  huge  gambling  del 
that  he  was  homosexual,  or  that  he  wa 
drug  freak  of  some  sort.  It  was  all  v 
dirty  information,  all  unprovable,  and 
personal."  ("Utterly  ridiculous,"  the  spol 
man  told  the  Times.) 

After  the  Times'?,  article,  CBS's  atta 
petered  out.  Unfortunately  for  Davis,  so 
Arista's  record-setting,  just  as  Columbia  \ 
imploding  over  the  case  of  studio  cl 
David  Begelman,  who  had  been  cau' 
pocketing  a  $10,000  check  made  out  to 
tor  Cliff  Robertson.  Hirschfield  had  fi 
him,  Herbert  Allen  wanted  him  back,  i 
in  1978  Allen  got  his  way,  disposing 
Hirschfield  in  the  process  and  leaving 
outspoken  supporter,  Clive  Davis,  at  the 
minus  of  a  lengthy  limb.  "Herb  was  nc 
big  music-lover  or  rock  'n'  roll  fan,"  s 
Hirschfield.  "After  they  got  rid  of  me, 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall." 

One  who  read  it  with  particular  inte 
was  Bertelsmann  Music  chairman  Mc 
Luftner,  whose  U.S.  label,  Ariola,  wa 
bust,  and  who  had  been  a  Davis  fan  si 
reading  his  book.  "This  man  got  eai 
says  Luftner.  "Really  good  ears."  El 
Goldman  was  similarly  admiring  of  Liift 
and  at  his  recommendation,  sale  nego 
tions  commenced.  When  they  conclud 
in  the  fall  of  1979,  Davis  was  publicly 
ported  to  have  cashed  in  his  20  perc 
Arista  stake  for  an  estimated  $4  millior 
$5  million.  "The  best  deal  since  the  Ii 
ans  sold  Manhattan  for  $24,"  Davis  c 
the  Bertelsmann  purchase.  However,  it  c 
him  the  friendship  of  Elliot  Goldman, 
the  time  of  Arista's  formation,  says  G< 
man,  Davis  informally  promised  a  10  j 
cent  cut  of  anything  he  got  in  a  future  s 
According  to  Goldman,  the  pledge  w 
unfulfilled.  But  Davis  says  he  arrange 
signing  bonus  for  Goldman  in  excess  of 

10  percent  agreement.  Nonetheless,  G< 
man  quit  for  Warner  in  1982. 

Clive,  as  ever,  accentuated  the  posi 
the  career  resuscitations  of  the  Grateful  D 
and  Dionne  Warwick  (the  first  hit  singl 
five  years  for  her),  the  nearly  $100  mil'l 
in  predicted  sales  for  1981,  the  40  gold  ; 

11  platinum  records  racked  up  during 
Arista  reign.  "Talent  comes  to  me  beca 
they  believe  I've  established  a  creative  ha 
in  which  they  can  flourish,"  he  boastec 
Newsweek.  "And  talent  attracts  talent." 
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i  ut  even  as  Davis  was  speaking  the  words, 
I'' the  record  business  was  headed  into  a 
•p  financial  funk  brought  on  by  the  Rea- 

recession  and  a  sudden  consumer  ma- 
!  for  video  games.  At  Arista,  the  fault  also 
ted  with  Davis,  who  had  spurned  urgings 
3oldman  to  beef  up  the  label's  burgeon- 

A&R  and  marketing  operations— and 
)  had,  temporarily  at  least,  lost  his  ear 

rock.  Instead,  he  fell  back  on  the  tried 
.  true:  another  Manilow  album.  Except 

one  tanked.  "Give  was  torturing  every- 
ly  until  he  could  figure  it  out,"  says  Lou 
nn,  recalling  the  frantic  weeks  of  compa- 
/ide  "Manilow  meetings."  "He  thought 
sure  the  record  was  there." 
3y  1983,  Arista's  losses  totaled  an  esti- 
ted  $30  million  to  $40  million,  and  Ber- 
mann  was  considering  quitting  the  U.S. 
sic  business  altogether.  "If  they  could 
e  gotten  away  with  it,"  a  top  industry 
ire  says  of  Davis's  German  bosses,  "they 
aid  have  killed  him."  They  settled  for 
ing  him  off,  dumping  a  50  percent  stake 
Arista  onto  RCA  in  March  1983  for  a 
:  price  of  zero.  "This  was  'Help,  take 
;  off  my  hands,'"  says  former  RCA 
:sident  Robert  Summer.  "They 
i  to  get  out  from  under  it  or 
se,  and  we  offered  the  only  exit." 
vis  tried  to  put  the  best  spin 

events,  insisting  that  Arista 
5  still  firmly  under  his  con- 
1.  The  truth  was,  according 
some  Arista  insiders,  he  now 
i  to  clear  major  moves  with 
!A,  which  made  the  reality  of 

power  shift  painfully  clear  by 
ing  the  re-signing  of  Manilow. 
live,"  says  a  Davis  lieutenant,  "had 
go  tell  one  of  his  really  good  friends 
wasn't  on  his  label  anymore." 
Then,  during  a  talent-scouting  expedition 
a  New  York  supper  club  in  February 
13,  luck  checked  back  in.  On  the  bill  that 
•ning  was  a  19-year-old  model  and  former 
>pel  singer  best  known  as  Dionne  War- 
d's cousin.  Davis  arrived  half  an  hour 
;,  sat  expressionless  during  her  set,  and 
t  without  saying  a  word.  But  he  had  seen 
:  future,  and  its  name  was  Whitney  Hous- 
l.  "I  was  stunned  by  her  talent,"  he  said, 
wanted  to  sign  her  immediately." 

^  live  would  have  much  more  to  say  about 
A  Whitney  Houston,  not  all  of  it  accurate. 
:  had  not  "found"  her,  as  he  claimed.  (Aris- 
;  chief  talent  scout,  Gerry  Griffith,  had,  and 
rsuaded  Davis  to  take  in  her  act.)  Nor  was 
the  first  record-company  president  to  "dis- 
ver"  her  (Elektra's  Bruce  Lundvall  had  in 
e  1982),  to  recognize  her  talent  (she'd  been 
racting  good  reviews  since  1981 ),  or  to  try 
sign  her  to  a  deal  (Elektra  had  already  of- 
'ed  a  contract,  and  Epic  and  others  were 
;o  in  the  hunt).  It  was  also  a  stretch  to  say, 


as  Davis  regularly  did,  that  he  "chose  every 
song  . . .  picked  every  producer,  took  over  the 
entire  career."  Griffith  selected  one  of  her 
first  hits  ("How  Will  I  Know?")  and  hired  the 
producer;  career  direction  was  also  provided 
by  Houston's  manager,  mother,  lawyer,  and 
cousin,  plus  family  friend  Aretha  Franklin. 
Whitney  herself  also  had  an  occasional  say. 
What  Clive  Davis  did  do  was  make  Whit- 
ney Houston  a  star.  Step  one  was  negotiating 
a  contract  as  unusual  as  her  four-octave 
range.  Among  the  eyebrow  raisers  was  a 
provision  appointing  Davis  "executive  pro- 
ducer." But  the  most  extraordinary  aspect 
of  the  deal  was  a  "keyman  clause,"  freeing 
Houston  from  Arista  should  Clive  ever  quit 
or  be  fired,  and  thus  affording  Davis  enor- 
mous negotiating  leverage  with  RCA.  Ac- 
cording to  Hit  Men,  the  author  of  the  wrin- 
kle was  Paul  Marshall,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  Houston's  lawyer,  possessed  two  other 


BARRY,  BARRY  IMPRESSIVE 

The  gold  record  presented  to  Clive 

after  one  of  his  top  artists,  Barry  Manilow, 

sold  more  than  a  million  copies 

of  his  1975  ballad  "Mandy." 


distinctions.  For  one,  he  had  persuaded 
Houston  to  sign  with  Arista,  despite  a  richer 
offer  from  Elektra.  For  another,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  Clive  Davis's  lawyer  as  well. 

The  actual  album-making  consumed  two 
years  and  $250,000,  well  above  the  indus- 
try's average  recording  cost.  "It  came  in 
higher  because  she  was  growing,"  Clive  ex- 
plained, "and  I  was  supervising."  He  was  also 
mounting  a  marketing  campaign  like  few 
others.  It  kicked  off  with  a  Clive-chaperoned 
appearance  on  The  Merv  Griffin  Show, 
moved  on  through  star-studded  performance 
"showcases"  in  New  York  and  L.A.,  and 
climaxed  in  a  blizzard  of  press  releases  at- 


tached to  Whitney  Houston  calendars.  Lest 
there  be  any  doubt  how  much  was  riding  on 
it,  Clive,  according  to  Manhattan,  Inc.  re- 
porter Bill  Barol,  gathered  the  Arista  staff 
and,  pounding  his  fist  on  the  conference 
table,  bellowed,  "I  will  not  be  let  down." 

He  wasn't.  Released  Valentine's  Day  1985, 
WJiitney  Houston  spun  off  three  No.  1  sin- 
gles, rode  the  charts  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  sold  20 -million-plus  copies,  mak- 
ing it  the  most  successful  debut  album  of 
all  time.  The  only  intrusion  on  the  cork- 
popping  was  Gerry  Griffith,  who  quit  after 
being  cropped  from  a  magazine  photograph 
taken  with  Houston  and  Davis.  "I'm  a  note- 
worthy figure,"  Clive  said,  shrugging.  "The 
picture  would  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
an  unknown  A&R  man  in  it." 

Largely  on  account  of  Houston,  Arista's 
profits  the  first  half  of  1986  were  up  75 
percent,  and  sales  had  doubled  since  1983. 
Armed  with  the  keyman  clause,  Davis  also 
did  nicely,  negotiating  a  new  contract  which 
awarded  him  profit  participation  and  clear- 
ance to  spend  15  percent  of  his  time  on 
personal,  non-Arista  projects.  This  soon 
translated  into  the  financing  of  a 
Broadway  flop  (Is  There  Life  After 
High  School?)  and  a  multi-picture 
production  deal  with  TriStar  which 
produced  no  pictures. 

RCA,  meanwhile,  was  going 
through  corporate  contortions. 
First,  it  arranged  to  sell  itself  to 
G.E.  Then  it  gave  Davis  a  new 
corporate  boss— none  other  than 
Elliot  Goldman.  "Make  a  lot  of 
money  so  I  don't  have  to  call  you," 
Goldman  counseled  his  former  friend. 
"Because  I  don't  want  to— I  really  don't." 
Fortuitously  for  Davis,  Goldman  was 
equally  forthright  with  G.E.  chairman  Jack 
Welch,  who  liked  his  revenue  flows  steady 
and  was  perplexed  about  why  those  of  the 
record  division  weren't.  Unlike  "making  tele- 
vision sets  or  aircraft  engines."  Goldman  ex- 
plained, referring  to  two  of  G.E.'s  core  indus- 
tries, music  was  subject  to  ups  and  downs; 
in  other  words,  just  because  Michael  Jackson 
sold  20  million  records  one  year  didn't  mean 
he  would  the  next.  "We  can't  deal  with  a 
business  that  has  that!,"  Welch  exclaimed.  As 
of  September  1986,  he  didn't  have  to;  G.E. 
announced  it  was  selling  the  RCA  Records 
group  to  Bertelsmann.  Out  was  Goldman; 
back  in  was  Manilow. 

By  paying  at  least  $275  million  for  a  bas- 
ket of  anemic  performers,  many  in  the  indus- 
try felt  that  Bertelsmann  had  been  suckered. 
What  they  didn't  know  was  that  Clive  was 
putting  the  final  buff  on  a  second  Houston 
album.  It  entered  the  charts  at  No.  1  (a  first 
for  a  female  artist),  spawned  four  No.  1  sin- 
gles (making  for  seven  in  a  row.  a  record  that 
bested  the  Bee  Gees  and  the  Beatles),  and- 
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astounding  foi  a  sophomore  outing  sold  onlj 
slightlj  fewa  copies  than  its  predecessor,  \n 
R&B  flavored  album  followed  in  1990,  but, 
to  Whitney's  irritation,  produced  "only"  two 

No,  I  singles  and  eight  million  sales.  "I  didn't 
think  1  had  to  be  'totally  urban.''  says  lions- 
ton.  "Well,  thej  did,  and  it  was  a  mistake." 

To  atone.  I)a\  is  arranged  for  Whitney  to  sing 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  at  the  1991  Super 
Howl.  Released  as  a  single,  her  soaring  rendi- 
tion of  the  national  anthem  was  good  for  more 
than  a  million  units.  "Cli\e."  Joe  Smith  cracks. 
"told  me  he  wrote  the  words  and  music." 

After  The  Bodyguard,  it  seemed  conceiv- 
able. At  its  peak,  in  late  1992,  the  sound- 
track from  the  Houston-Kevin  Costner  movie 
sold  a  million  copies  in  one  week.  Worldwide 
sales  eventually  topped  40  million,  making  it 
the  most  successful  soundtrack  ever— and.  for 
Arista,  the  source  of  an  estimated  $200  mil- 
lion in  profits.  A  goodly  portion  derived  from 
"1  Will  Always  Love  You,"  a  single  with  Davis's 
DNA  all  over  it.  Grammy-winning  producer 
David  Foster  worked  for  weeks,  doing  take 
after  take  with  Houston,  but  Davis  fired  all 
of  them  back.  "Doesn't  sound  right."  he'd  say. 
"Too  sweet— too  produced."  He  liked  the  first, 
roughest  version  best.  Foster  was  left  hurling 
curses.  But  Davis  wouldn't  budge,  even  after 
warnings  that  the  45-second.  a  cappella  lead- 
in  would  doom  radio  play. 

And,  initially,  station  programmers  resist- 
ed. Then  listeners  began  calling,  which  set 
disc  players  spinning;  in  two  weeks,  "I  Will 
Always  Love  You"  was  No.  1— a  position  it 
would  hold  a  record  14  weeks,  on  its  way  to 
becoming  the  biggest-selling  U.S.  commercial 
single  of  all  time.  When  he  started  Arista 
Nashville,  a  country-and-western  label,  its  first 
release  by  then  unknown  Alan  Jackson  went 
platinum.  When  his  gut  said  "Christmas  al- 
bum," he  arm-twisted  Kenny  G  (who  is  Jew- 
ish and  didn't  want  to  do  it)  and  the  aptly 
named  Miracles  became  the  first  holiday  al- 
bum to  top  the  charts  in  35  years.  Even  the 
disclosure  in  1989  that  his  German  pop  duo, 
Milli  Vanilli,  hadn't  sung  a  note  while  selling 
seven  million  records  and  winning  a  Grammy 
(which  was  revoked)  was  a  passing  cloud. 
Had  he  known  in  advance  that  Fab  Morvan 
and  Rob  Pilatus  were  only  lip-synching?  He 
was  shocked,  shocked,  Give  said— even  though 
the  boys  swore  that  he  did  know. 

Mixed,  however,  were  the  blessings  of  the 
$10  million  joint-venture  deal  which  Davis 
struck  with  rap  impresario  Sean  "Puffy" 
Combs  in  1994.  While  there  was  no  doubt 
about  Puffy 's  commercial  worth  ($150  mil- 
lion in  sales  his  first  four  years  with  Arista), 
the  "total  music  man,"  as  Clive  called  him, 
had  a  downside.  For  starters,  there  was  his 
reputed  association  with  four  unsolved  mur- 
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deis.  including  that  ol  tappet  Tupac  Sliakiu. 
whose  drive-b)  killing  set  Arista  executives 
checking  on  the  status  ol  their  partner's  life 
insurance.  (  oinhs  was  also  expensive,  In  ol- 
der to  get  him  to  sign  a  five-year,  50-50  own- 
ership deal  with  Arista,  Davis  had  reportedly 
coughed  up  a  $700,000  annual  salary,  a  $6 
million  advance,  and  a  $50  million  line  of 
credit  with  a  $2  million,  state-of-the-art  mid- 
Manhattan  sound  studio  thrown  in.  After  a 
year  that  saw  Combs's  Bad  Boy  Records  re- 
lease five  straight  No.  1  singles,  and  Combs's 
own  recording  debut,  No  Way  Out,  open  at 
No.  1,  he  was  back  at  the  trough  again.  "1 
want  to  be  very,  very  rich,  right  away,"  Puff 
said.  Rather  than  lose  what  was  now  $200  mil- 
lion in  yearly  sales,  Clive  accommodated  him, 
handing  over  a  reported  $55  million  advance. 

With  Arista  annually  taking  in  nearly 
as  much  as  BMG's  200  other  world- 
wide labels  combined,  the  good  burghers 
of  Giitersloh,  Germany,  didn't  make  a  peep— 
which  was  just  as  well,  since  Davis  claimed 
to  be  ignoring  them  anyway.  "They  asked 
me  for  a  budget  once,"  a  music  lawyer 
quotes  him  as  saying.  "I  just  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room."  (Clive  denies  both 
walking  out  and  making  the  remark.) 

The  industry  landscape,  however,  was 
changing.  All  the  majors  were  now  con- 
trolled by  conglomerates— Atlantic  by  Time 
Warner;  Columbia  and  Epic  by  Sony;  Capi- 
tol by  EMI;  MCA  by  Seagram's— and  a  busi- 
ness where  "strategic  planning"  traditionally 
meant  figuring  out  where  to  have  lunch  to- 
morrow was  suddenly  dominated  by  revenue- 
forecasting  M.B.A.'s.  Davis  paid  them  no 
notice.  "Corporations  haven't  a  clue  when  it 
comes  to  creativity  in  the  music  world,"  he 
said.  "I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  when 
everybody  was  talking  about  synergy  and 
how  powerful  all  these  corporate  figureheads 
were  going  to  be.  Well,  half  those  guys  are 
gone  now.  They  really  didn't  know  anything 
about  music  then,  and  they  don't  really 
know  anything  about  it  now." 

They  were  not  words  his  superiors  at  Ber- 
telsmann wanted  to  hear.  He  now  had  two 
new  ones,  Michael  Dornemann,  whose  "Ger- 
manic arrogance,"  said  Forbes,  "would  intim- 
idate Arnold  Schwarzenegger,"  and  Strauss 
Zelnick,  a  well-groomed  American  wunder- 
kind  who  combined  Harvard  degrees  (law  and 
business  school)  and  movie-star  looks  with 
a  glittering  resume  (president  of  Fox's  studio 
operations  while  in  his  early  30s)  and  ties  (by 
marriage)  to  the  Bronfmans.  Dornemann  had 
brought  Zelnick  in  after  allegedly  losing  $  150 
million  trying  to  fix  RCA,  which  Bertelsmann 
had  acquired  with  Arista  from  G.E.  in  1986. 

By  ruthless  cost-cutting  and  downsizing, 
Zelnick  stanched  the  bleeding  and  in- 
stalled a  management  team  which  stopped  the 
joking  that  RCA  stood  for  "Record  Cemetery 


of  America."  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  perse 
al  publicist,  he  began  portraying  himsell  ai 
record  maven,  and  bragged  to  the  press.  "\ 
own  pop  music."  Conspicuously  absent 
his  accounts  of  BMG's  rise  to  the  No.  2  s 
among  U.S.  music  companies  was  mentii 
of  Clive  Davis,  whose  distaste  for  both  Z 
nick  and  Dornemann  was  well  known.  At  le 
one  Arista-connected  executive,  however,  h 
warm  feelings  about  Zelnick.  That  was  An 
mo  "LA."  Reid,  whose  LaFace  Recoi 
Davis  had  helped  get  off  the  ground 
1989.  In  partnership  with  Grammy-winni 
producer-songwriter  Kenneth  "Babyfac 
Edmonds,  Reid  attracted  R&B  acts  such 
Toni  Braxton,  TLC,  and  Usher,  and  beft 
long  LaFace  was  the  industry's  runaw 
R&B  leader.  Impressed,  Zelnick  sent  him 
a  special  nine-week  executive  course  at 
Harvard  Business  School  and  put  him  oi 
confidential  short  list  of  possible  Davis  s 
cessors.  "I  [am]  really  in  awe  of  Clive,"  R 
says.  "When  I  had  an  opportunity  to  m 
him  and  be  in  business  with  him,  it  was 
me  a  dream  come  true  ...  He  still  gets  exi 
ed.  He  still  loves  it.  I'm  such  a  huge  fan." 

Despite  a  deluge  of  bad  news  on 
Puffy  front  (including  the  murder  of 
leading  act.  "Biggie"  Smalls,  and  a  one-y< 
sales  drop  of  $165  million),  Clive  was 
intending  to  leave  anytime  soon.  "Retin 
he  said  last  summer.  "I've  never  thou< 
about  it."  Dornemann  and  Zelnick,  howe 
had.  Company  policy  mandated  that  BIv 
senior  executives  retire  at  60,  and  thou 
the  stricture  had  been  waived  at  the  sign 
of  Clive's  last  contract  in  1995,  Zelnick  r 
made  it  clear  it  wouldn't  be  again.  Da 
needed  a  successor. 

Clive  shrugged  it  off.  Why  should 
worry  about  the  pronouncements  of 
more  than  "an  up  and  coming  young  n 
in  the  music  business,"  as  he  publicly  ( 
missed  Zelnick.  His  most  recent  deal— 5 
million  plus  over  five  years— allowed  hi 
to  maintain  a  glistening  duplex  in  the  Fl 
Tower,  a  sprawling  country  house  in  tc 
Pound  Ridge,  and  an  art  collection  f 
turing  Picasso,  Botero,  and  Frankentha 
Though  long  divorced  from  Janet,  his  r< 
tionship  with  their  two  children  and 
two  he'd  had  with  Helen  was  closer  tl 
ever.  Seldom  was  there  a  Sunday  when  tl 
weren't  together,  eating  Chinese  and  trad 
industry  gossip.  At  work,  where  he  clain 
he  could  now  tell  a  hit  in  20  seconds,  h 
ors  were  raining  in  on  him:  several  desig 
tions  as  record  executive  of  the  year;  e 
his  own  star  on  Hollywood's  walk  of  fai 
"What  a  fun  game!"  he  said  of  his  life. 


Zelnick,  however,  was  more  formida 
than  Davis  imagined.  In  five  years  1 
taken  what  had  been  25  divisions— 22 
them  money  losers— and  shrunk  them  to 
moneymakers.  Further  endearing  himsel 
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masters,  he'd  even  taken  a  crash  course 
rerman.  But  perhaps  his  shrewdest 
e  was  schooling  himself  in  the  foibles  of 
e  Davis.  Aware  of  the  Arista  president's 
ity.  Zelnick  said  nothing  when  Clive 
sled  of  reporting  functionally  to  no  one 
feet,  he  reported  to  a  board  controlled 
Selnick  and  Dornemann).  But  bit  by  bit, 
lick  was  gathering  ammunition. 
)y  the  summer  of  1999,  he  was  fully 
led  and  ready  to  strike.  Dornemann, 
)'d  been  the  first  to  press  for  an  Arista 
rd-changing.  had  given  his  approval  to 
/e  on  Davis,  as  had  Bertelsmann's  most 
lor  corporate  executives.  According  to 
jstry  sources,  Davis  himself  played  into 
nick's  hands  by  letting  it  be  known  that 
would  not  only  refuse  to  discuss  succes- 
1  during  upcoming  contract  talks  but 
ild  also  be  seeking  a  substantial  salary  in- 
isc  Just  how  much  he  might  have  in 
id  was  revealed  in  a  Variety  story  last 
>tember,  which  reported  that  BMG  was 
ting  "the  final  touches"  on  a  new  em- 
yment  agreement  that  would  keep  Davis 
for  another  five  years  in  a  deal  worth 
ound  $70  million."  BMG's  suspicions 
t  Davis  was  behind  the  story  grew  when, 
day  after  Variety  hit  the  stands,  Davis 
ed  to  say  that  the  only  way  BMG  could 
love  the  "deep  embarrassment"  he'd  suf- 
:d  was  to  immediately  grant  a  new  con- 
it.  Instead,  Zelnick's  resolve  strengthened. 
Fine  denouement  came  during  a  dinner 


with  Davis,  Dornemann,  and  Zelnick  at  Lu- 
tece  on  November  4.  Over  appetizers,  Davis 
was  told  that  BMG  planned  to  buy  the  50 
percent  of  LaFace  it  did  not  already  own, 
and  install  Reid  as  Arista  president.  After  a 
year's  "transition,"  Davis  was  to  become 
Arista  chairman  for  life.  "There  is  no  one 
inside  or  outside  of  the  company  who  can 
succeed  me,"  Davis  replied.  Either  BMG 
renewed  his  contract  on  terms  he  would  out- 
line or,  he  said,  "We  will  go  to  war  in  the 
press."  With  that,  Davis  stomped  out. 

Since  then,  the  war  has  escalated.  Davis 
has  enlisted  entertainment  lawyer  Allen 
Grubman  to  represent  him,  and,  to  the 
cheers  and  champagne  toasts  of  his  staff,  re- 
peated his  vow  not  to  step  down.  Just  hav- 
ing received  word  that  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  is  indeed  inducting  him,  Da- 
vis, who  is  also  being  honored  at  the  up- 
coming Grammys,  is  in  a  feisty  frame  of 
mind.  BMG,  which  is  fighting  a  simultane- 
ous, equally  high-stakes  war  with  another 
Clive  (Calder,  proprietor  of  Zomba  Record- 
ing, home  of  the  Backstreet  Boys  and  Brit- 
ney Spears ),  shows  no  signs  of  retreating,  ei- 
ther. Already,  the  company  has  let  it  be 
known  that  staffing  cutbacks  await  Arista, 
and  that  its  Nashville  label  will  be  swallowed 
up  by  RCA.  At  the  same  time,  BMG  has 
also  been  collecting  pledges  of  continuing 
under  Reid  from  Arista  stars,  including  some 
of  Davis's  most  vociferous  advocates.  One 


contract  BMG  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
is  that  of  Whitney  Houston;  Dornemann 
bought  out  her  Clive  keyman  clause  years 
ago.  "I  sympathize  with  Clive,"  says  one  of 
the  ubiquitous  BMG  insiders.  "But  the  bot- 
tom line  is,  he  hasn't  owned  this  company 
or  any  part  of  it  for  25  years.  We  do." 

Despite  the  rhetorical  pyrotechnics,  the 
most  likely  outcome  is  a  mutually  face-saving 
settlement,  one  that  could  see  Davis  run- 
ning his  own,  BMG-financed  label,  while 
having  an  advisory  role  in  the  operation  of 
a  Reid-led  Arista.  "I  am  not  embattled,"  he 
says,  trying  to  sound  brave.  "The  situation 
for  me  is  win-win."  Still,  an  era  is  ending. 

There  was  a  whiff  of  that  during  the  final 
Tuesday  in  his  office.  Clive  had  spent  much 
of  the  time  reminiscing:  about  Janis,  Bruce, 
Carlos,  and  Patti;  about  the  travails  at  CBS; 
about  starting  Arista  25  years  before.  "It  was 
giving  birth  to  a  baby  ...  a  brand-new  baby 
...  a  brand-new  company,"  he  said.  "Within 
10  weeks,  we  had  the  No.  1  record  in  the 
country  nominated  for  Grammys."  Shaking 
his  head,  as  if  still  amazed,  he  rummaged 
through  the  pile  of  recordings  on  his  desk, 
then  slipped  a  newly  arrived  CD  into  his 
stereo.  "Listen  to  this,"  he  said,  tilting  back. 
"It's  something  I  put  together  for  Kenny's  al- 
bum." As  the  music  came  up  to  top  volume, 
just  how  he  lived  his  life,  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  body  began  to  sway,  perfectly  in  tune 
with  Kenny's  wailing  sax.  The  sound  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  haunting.  □ 


eatty  and  Bening 

aiNUED  from  page  ii8  had  taken  Ken- 
ly  to  the  White  House,  was  on  the  verge 
release,  and  the  director  was  worried 
t  Kennedy  would  try  to  block  the  pic- 
e,  he  asked  Beatty  to  arrange  a  screening 
administration  officials.  He  did.  They 
mght  it  was  funny. 

When  Kennedy  was  gunned  down  in 
aley  Plaza  on  November  22,  1963,  Beatty 
s  at  Kubrick's  apartment  on  Central  Park 
est  trying  to  persuade  him  to  direct  What's 
w  Pussycat?,  a  project  the  actor  was  devel- 
ing  with  the  legendary  agent  turned  pro- 
cer  Charlie  Feldman.  Kubrick  passed  on 
!  film.  "Stanley  was  always  mildly  amused 
what  I  felt  was  funny,"  says  Beatty.  As  he 
s  leaving  Kubrick's  building  he  heard  a 
lio  bulletin  from  Dallas  in  the  lobby.  He 
t  into  a  cab  and  went  across  the  park  to 
Idman's  place  on  East  68th  Street  for  a 
:eting  with  Woody  Allen,  whom  they  had 
ed  to  do  a  rewrite  of  What's  New  Pussycat? 
atty  recalls,  "We  all  sat  there,  stunned." 
Beatty's  interest  in  politics  only  grew.  He 
$ues  that,  because  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
ndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  was  still- 


born. "This  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the  past 
45  years,"  he  says,  "because  it  did  much 
harm  to  a  way  of  thinking  which  people  be- 
gan to  call  'bleeding-heart  liberalism,'  'big 
government  stupidly  throwing  money  at 
problems.'"  When  Bobby  Kennedy  came 
out  against  the  Vietnam  War  in  1968  and 
declared  his  candidacy,  Beatty  jumped  on 
board.  "I  didn't  want,  as  Cary  Grant  put  it, 
to  spend  my  life  just  tripping  over  cables  on 
soundstages.  Bobby  was  one  of  those  few 
people  who  was  completely  accepted  by  the 
Establishment  who  still  wanted  to  rattle  the 
Establishment,"  he  says,  offering  a  character- 
ization that  could  apply  equally  to  himself. 

Beatty  attended  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1968,  which  nominated 
Hubert  Humphrey.  He  was  teargassed  in  the 
park  across  from  the  Hilton  Hotel,  where 
Humphrey  was  staying.  "I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  said,  'It's  10:45.  I  really  must  be 
going,  because  I  have  a  meeting  with  Hu- 
bert.' So  I  crossed  the  street  and  went  into 
the  Hilton.  Hubert,  who  I  always  liked  a 
lot,  wanted  me— Bonnie  and  Clyde  was 
now  a  big  hit— to  be  part  of  a  campaign 
documentary.  I  said,  'Absolutely  I  will.  But 
you  have  to  break  with  the  administration 
on  Vietnam,  which  I  assume  you're  going 


to  do.'  And  he  said,  'Don't  worry,  that'll 
be  happening  within  the  next  week  and  a 
half  And,  of  course,  it  didn't  happen." 

Four  years  later,  Beatty  worked  hard  for 
George  McGovern's  candidacy.  According  to 
Ronald  Brownstein's  excellent  study  of  Holly- 
wood and  Washington,  Tlie  Power  and  the 
Glitter,  he  knocked  on  doors,  introduced  Mc- 
Govern  at  rallies,  spoke  on  campuses,  in  liv- 
ing rooms  and  union  halls.  Ironically,  given 
his  current  feelings  on  the  subject.  Beatty  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  gutsy  fund-raising. 
Democratic  pollster  turned  producer  Pat 
Caddell  tells  about  the  time  Beatty  strong- 
armed  a  fat  cat  in  Cleveland  to  contribute 
to  McGovern.  The  man  wrote  a  check  for 
$50,000.  According  to  Caddell,  Beatty  said, 
"I  don't  want  your  $50,000.  People  in  your 
position  give  $100,000!"  Whereupon  the 
man  promptly  wrote  out  another  check  for 
that  amount.  Says  Beatty  now,  "I  didn't  like 
it,  raising  the  money.  You  couldn't  help  but 
detect  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
for  the  groveling  that  he  was  having  to  do  for 
that  money.  You're  dealing  not  only  with  quid 
pro  quos  that  actually  exist,  you're  also  deal- 
ing with  the  appearance  of  quid  pro  quos.  all 
of  which  lower  the  faith  in  government  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  As  long  as  our  elections 
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arc  privatelj  financed,  you're  not  getting  an 

acceptable  level  of  public  service."  Ikatty  will 
describe  Ins  own  campaign  contributing  only 
as  "sporadic,"  adding,  "I  stopped  participat- 
ing in  that  charade  quite  some  tune  ago." 

\iki  Watergate,  Beatty  came  out  on  top 
in  a  California  poll  ranking  potential  Senate 
hopefuls,  He  was  urged  to  run,  but  declined. 
In  1984  he  became  Gary  Hart's  adviser,  and 
again  in  1987,  when  it  looked  lor  a  moment 
.is  if  Hart  would  win  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation, before  the  Donna  Rice  fiasco  blew 
him  out  of  the  water.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate Beam's  disillusionment  with  what 
the  electoral  process  had  become,  turned 
upside  down  by  the  media  storm  that  anni- 
hilated both  Hart's  candidacy  and  that  of  Joe 
Biden,  who  was  caught  plagiarizing  a  speech. 
Initially  Beatty  welcomed  the  Clinton  vic- 
tory, but  like  other  liberals  he  watched  in  hor- 
ror as  the  president  gutted  welfare  and  enact- 
ed much  of  the  rest  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. The  1998  film  Buiworth,  which  Beatty 
calls  "a  campaign-finance-reform  comedy," 
probably  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind,  marked 
a  watershed  in  Beatty 's  political  evolution.  It 
deals  with  a  senator  who  has  sold  his  soul  to 
special  interests  and  is  so  consumed  with  self- 
loathing  that  he  puts  a  contract  out  on  his 
own  life,  which  in  turn  enables  him  to  speak 
the  truth.  Buiworth  was  by  no  means  the 
first  film  with  political  overtones  Beatty  had 
made;  Shampoo,  Reds,  and  even  the  anti- 
Establishment  Bonnie  and  Clyde  all  came 
before.  But  he  had  always  preferred  to  work 
by  indirection,  and  there  was  nothing  ellipti- 
cal about  Buiworth.  The  picture  made  it  eas- 
ier for  him  to  step  outside  the  charmed  circle 
of  Establishment  politics.  "Something  hap- 
pened to  me,  gradually,  which  made  it  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid  the  truth,"  he  says. 
"You  can't  really  make  jokes  like  that,  unless 
you're  willing  to  have  your  invitation  to  the 
table  rescinded.  And  I  had  become  more  and 
more  willing  to  have  that  invitation  rescinded. 
I  had  become  a  Buiworth  Democrat." 

THE  UNCANDIDATE:  Beatty  is  like 
the  mayor  of  the  Beverly  Glen  Center. 
Everybody  knows  him,  has  a  "Hiya,  War- 
ren," a  smile,  a  quick  handshake,  a  hug.  Sit- 
ting on  a  terrace  outside  Starbucks,  he  remi- 
nisces about  Rome  in  the  early  1960s,  where 
he  worked  on  The  Roman  Spring  of  Mrs. 
Stone.  He  recalls  how  many  of  the  young 
men  did  nothing  all  day  but  sit  at  cafes  on 
the  Via  Veneto  sipping  cappuccinos  and 
staring  at  the  girls.  Except  that  every  once 
in  a  while  Federico  Fellini  would  stop  by, 
or  Luchino  Visconti,  who  was  a  nobleman, 
and  rich,  and  also  a  Communist.  As  Beat- 
ty blinks  in  the  blinding  beams  of  sunlight 
dancing  crazily  off  the  parked   Benzes, 
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Jaguars,  and  Expeditions  on  this  bright 
Southern  <  alifornia  afternoon,  he  says,  only 
seini-nonically,  "This  is  my  Via  Veneto!" 

Suddenly,  a  tall,  stunning  blonde,  boots  up 
to  mid-thigh,  appears  out  of  nowhere.  She's 
clutching  two  pairs  of  glasses,  one  with  dark 
frames,  one  clear.  Looking  at  Beatty  she  says, 
"Ybu  be  the  judge.  Which  is  better?"  He  goes 
with  the  flow,  and  I  figure  he  knows  her,  the 
way  he  knows  everyone  else  here.  She  tries 
on  one,  then  the  other.  Beatty  votes  for  the 
clear  frames,  and  she  says,  happily,  "There 
was  a  tie— you're  the  tiebreaker."  And  she 
evaporates  as  suddenly  as  she  appeared.  He 
turns  to  me  and  says,  "Who  was  that?" 

Beatty  is  at  home  here;  it  feels  right,  and 
I  wonder  if  he  could  ever  be  happy  some- 
where else,  say,  Washington,  D.C.  His  well- 
publicized  romances  with  many  of  the  most 
talented  and  attractive  actresses  on  the  plan- 
et have  always  seemed  like  a  debit  political- 
ly, but  now  the  public  fatigue  with  Kenneth 
Starr's  disclosures  has  finally  put  the  ghost 
of  Gary  Hart  to  rest.  When  Arianna  Huff- 
ington  floated  the  Beatty  balloon  last  Au- 
gust, without  his  knowledge,  the  idea  was 
taken  seriously  by  many  pundits.  Supporters 
came  out  of  the  woodwork  to  offer  their 
services,  including  several  people  prominent 
in  the  Gore  and  Bradley  campaigns.  The 
staid  Washington  Post  editorialized,  "In  2000 
it  might  just  take  a  Beatty  candidacy  to 
slay  the  money  beast."  Even  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  conservative  op-ed  page  perked  up, 
printing  a  surprisingly  friendly  editorial.  Po- 
litical consultant  Roger  Stone,  a  shadowy 
presence  in  the  Reagan  years,  approached 
Beatty  to  run  on  the  Reform  Party  ticket. 
The  actor,  who  is  fond  of  saying  "We  don't 
need  a  third  party,  we  need  a  second  party," 
recalls,  "I  said,  'No,  I'm  a  Democrat,  I'm 
not  going  to  do  that.'  He  said  he  was  then 
going  to  go  to  Donald  Trump,  and  he  did." 

Although  it's  a  cultural  cliche  to  say  that 
the  values  of  the  entertainment  industry  have 
permeated  Washington,  this  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate; it's  the  values  of  the  marketplace  that 
inform  both  Hollywood  and  Washington,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  Beatty.  "We 
have  this  way  of  counting  the  grosses  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  saying,  'The  people  want  this.' 
Well,  that's  not  necessarily  true.  If  the  studio 
doesn't  get  behind  the  movie  and  find  an  ex- 
citing way  to  advertise  it  and  give  it  a  buildup 
for  week  after  week  after  week,  the  picture's 
not  going  to  look  popular.  Well,  neither  will 
the  agenda  of  an  ideology  that  is  not  backed 
with  money  and  organization  and  advertising. 
With  the  front-loading  of  primaries,  you  have 
the  political  version  of  a  blockbuster  movie. 
There's  no  time  for  people  to  discover  the 
movie  before  it's  kicked  out  of  the  theaters." 

Beatty  declined  entreaties  to  enter  either 
the  New  Hampshire  or  California  primary. 
He  felt  that,  having  rejected  special-interest 
money  and  lacking  a  professional  political 


organization,  which  would  have  taken  a  yt 
to  put  together,  he  was  likely  to  make  a  pc 
showing  and  damage  his  agenda.  As  he  p 
it,  people  would  have  said,  '"Look 
Movie  Star  was  up  here  and  tried  to  do  son 
thing  with  these  issues  and  look  how  unpc 
ular  they  are.'  Well,  i  don't  believe  that."  Be 
ty  advocates  public  financing  of  campaig 
including  primaries  (and  on  this  he  take; 
much  stronger  position  than  either  Jo 
McCain  or  Bill  Bradley);  Medicare  for 
building  enforceable  sanctions  against  explo 
tive  labor  practices  and  environmental  pill; 
into  the  structure  of  world  trade;  and  addrc 
ing  the  public-school  crisis  by  rebuilding  t 
infrastructure  and  raising  teachers'  salaries 

From  the  beginning,  Beatty  offered  lit 
hope  that  he  would  actually  run.  It 
"extremely  unlikely,"  he  said  in  a  public 
pearance  in  September.  Today,  asked  abou 
point-blank,  he  says,  "I'm  not  running  no1 
But  why  hasn't  he  been  out  there  flogging 
issues?  Even  though  the  TV  talk  shows  hi 
been  clamoring  for  him,  he's  steered  clear,  fe 
ing  he  would  be  marginalized.  "I  think 
much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  particula 
pleasant  to  hear,  that  it  will  be  characterized 
strident,  and  that  the  window  of  accepta 
for  that  is  narrow.  I  think  you  have  to  use  ju 
ment  about  how  it  can  be  maximized.  Sho 
I  do  more?  The  answer  to  that  question  i: 
don't  know.  I  mean,  I  just  don't  know: 
this  juncture,  Beatty  also  refuses  to  endo 
any  of  the  candidates.  "They're  all  go 
men,"  he  says,  "but  none  of  them  are  say 
enough  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  said 

His  own  reticence  has  disappointed 
people  who  expected  him  to  be  Buiworth 
know  people  have  a  fantasy  that  somebod 
going  to  stand  up  and  behave  that  way,"  s 
Bening.  "I  felt  it,  too.  I  felt  incredible  ent 
siasm,  excitement,  and  just  joy  at  the  pi 
pect  that  he  could  sort  of  get  out  there 
say  things  that  nobody  else  was  going  to 
But  unfortunately  that's  only  part  of 
equation.  If  there  is  anything  that  can  re 
screw  you  up  about  fame,  it  is  trying  to 
after  people's  expectations.  Warren  never  \ 
moted  himself  as  being  this  beacon  of  h( 
that  everybody  wanted  him  to  be." 

Politics  for  Beatty  has  always  had  ab 
it  something  of  the  fatal  embrace.  In 
lifetime,  John  Kennedy,  Robert  Kenne 
and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  were  assa 
nated.  In  the  films  he  has  made,  the  sa 
grim  prognosis  holds  true:  Reds  ends  w 
John  Reed's  death,  Bonnie  and  Clyde  w 
Clyde  Barrow's,  and  Jay  Billington  I 
worth  is  apparently  killed  as  well.  Lift 
short,  art  is  long,  and  the  lure  of 
movies  has,  after  all,  defined  his  life, 
says,  "You  work  in  a  field  in  which 
more  palatable  to  express  what  needs  to 
expressed  in  metaphor  and  in  humor  ; 
in  drama,  and  then  you  finally  grab 
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B  and  say,  'Let's  stop  trying  to  be  funny 
cute  or  dramatic,  or  hide  behind  met- 
lors.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  is 
ing.'  It's  exhilarating,  but  it's  also  a  fall 
m  grace.  It's  much  more  attractive  to 
,  after  the  last  few  months  of  seeming  to 
langer  so  many  people's  comfort,  to  un- 
take  the  drudgery  of  writing,  producing, 
acting,  and  acting  in  a  movie." 
So  what  is  he  working  on? 

''It's  none  of  your  fucking  business Can 

i  imagine  how  much  pleasure  that  gives  me 
>ay,  'It's  none  of  your  fucking  business'?  If 
1  say  to  me,  'What  do  you  mean,  single- 
'er  health  insurance?,'  I  can't  very  well  say 
/ou,  'It's  none  of  your  fucking  business.'" 
Whatever  the  future  holds,  first  up  is  Town 
I  Country,  a  troubled  production  that  has 
;n  pushed  back.  The  budget  going  in 
s  $50  million,  and  as  of  December  it  had 
ked  to  $78  million,  with  a  new  ending,  yet 


to  be  shot,  maybe.  Hollywood  buzz  has 
pointed  the  finger  at  Beatty,  the  800-pound 
gorilla  on  the  set,  but  New  Line  production 
head  Mike  DeLuca  admits  that  the  movie 
started  shooting  without  a  finished  script  be- 
cause of  scheduling  problems:  "We  just  rolled 
the  dice  and  hoped  it  would  work  out." 

Ultimately,  it's  hard  to  say  what  Beatty 's 
latest  venture  into  the  political  fray  amounts 
to.  He  may  have  moved  Bradley  to  the  left, 
and  if  Bradley  moved  Gore  had  to  move, 
however  fractionally,  because  he  can't  afford 
to  lose  the  traditional  Democratic  constitu- 
ency. But  poll-driven  Washington  consul- 
tants are  dismissive.  Says  Mark  Mellman,  a 
Democratic  strategist,  "Beatty  is  a  guy  of 
enormous  convictions  and  a  strong  moral 
compass,  but  the  notion  there  was  a  strong 
public  demand  for  a  Beatty  candidacy  is  lu- 
dicrous." Beatty  himself  doesn't  sound  like  a 
man  who  has  flitted  about  the  flame  and 


been  singed.  "I  feel  good  about  speaking  up," 
he  muses.  "I  wouldn't  feel  good  if  I  hadn't.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  effect  has  been  positive, 
that  I've  not  yet  made  too  much  of  a  fool  of 
myself— at  least,  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  have 
not  diminished  the  importance  of  the  issues. 
One  has  to  be  very,  very  careful  not  to  be  an 
unwitting  party  to  making  what  most  people 
consider  to  be  unfashionably  liberal  ideas 
appear  to  be  more  unpopular  than  they  real- 
ly are.  I  think  the  question  is:  Can  I  be  effec- 
tive at  another  time?  Whether  that  is  in  a 
year,  or  two  years,  who  knows?" 

Meanwhile,  it's  back  to  the  big  house  on 
Mulholland  Drive,  which  is  too  bad  in  a 
way.  The  prospect  of  Beatty  and  Bening  in 
the  White  House  is  interesting.  As  Garry 
Shandling  puts  it,  "Each  of  them  would 
make  a  great  president.  And  each  of  them 
would  make  a  great  First  Lady.  I  aspire  to 
be  either  one  of  them."  □ 


ay  Moloney 


stinued  from  page  130  the  young  agent 
d  died  for  Hollywood's  sins:  ambition, 
ogance,  greed,  shallowness. 
Granted,  Moloney  wasn't  the  innocent 
if  that  he  sometimes  appeared  to  be.  Like 
i  good  agent  he  could  threaten,  scream, 
d  intimidate:  he  could  be  glib,  shameless, 
d  manipulative,  a  master  of  the  half-truth, 
.t  to  most  who  knew  him,  he  was  an  al- 
>sl  impossibly  likable  man-child,  a  loose- 
lbed  cyclone  of  enthusiasm  whose  death 
luced  some  of  the  steeliest  executives  in 
ollywood  to  tears.  He  was  also  a  hard-core 
diet  with  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for 
caine,  which  bedeviled  and  enslaved  him 
spite  his  heartbreaking  efforts  to  get  clean: 
one  point,  he  was  paying  his  main  drug 
aler,  a  kind  of  shadow  figure  known  as 
imon,"  not  to  bring  him  cocaine.  Cocaine 
d  a  lot  to  do  with  Moloney's  death.  Holly- 
)od  played  a  much  smaller  role  in  the 
igedy;  it  was  the  unindicted  co-conspirator. 
But  a  primary  villain,  if  we  can  call  it 
at,  has  so  far  gone  virtually  unmentioned. 
ily  two  publications  felt  it  necessary  to 
>te  that,  like  his  mother,  Jay  Moloney  was 
ffering  from  a  serious,  sometimes  geneti- 
lly  inherited  mental  illness:  bipolar  disor- 
r.  In  fact,  the  illness,  commonly  known  as 
anic-depression,  had  been  diagnosed  years 
o,  while  he  was  still  a  hotshot  agent  at 
\A.  Without  a  doubt,  the  disease  shaped 
d  ravaged  Moloney's  life  in  ways  that  even 
never  seemed  fully  to  grasp.  His  was  a 
:  of  extremes— the  highest  highs,  character- 
id  by  lavish  vacations,  wild  buying  binges, 
d  frantic  workathons,  and  the  lowest  lows, 
arked  by  suicidal  stupors  and  a  blinding 
use  of  worthlessness.  He  attempted  suicide 


at  least  four  times.  Manic-depression  causes 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  kill  them- 
selves every  year;  add  drug  addiction  and  a 
high-wire  act  of  a  career  and  the  likelihood 
of  suicide  increases  exponentially. 

"He  was  bipolar  from  a  very  early  age, 
and  the  down  periods  would  last  for  days," 
says  his  friend  Tom  Lassally,  a  former  War- 
ner Bros,  executive.  "He'd  go  into  real  de- 
pression, and  he  countered  it  with  his  larger- 
than-life  personality.  He  would  just  be  in 
these  funks  that  he  couldn't  get  out  of." 
Moloney,  he  adds,  "moved  in  the  lightest 
and  the  darkest  ways." 

"He  would  start  out  with  a  full  tank  of 
gas,"  says  his  friend  Bryan  Lourd,  a  man- 
aging partner  at  CAA.  "But  where  you  or  I 
would  stop  for  a  refill,  he'd  speed  past  the 
gas  station,  run  out  of  gas,  and  end  up 
stalled  in  the  desert." 

"He'd  say,  'Baby,  I'm  just  so  blue,'  "  re- 
calls Moloney's  girlfriend,  22-year-old  ac- 
tress Ginger  Williams.  "He'd  ask,  Am  I  a 
bad  person?'" 

In  a  way,  Moloney's  entire  life  was  bipolar. 
He  was  half  Jewish  and  half  Catholic, 
making  him,  in  the  words  of  his  client  Bill 
Murray,  "the  answer  to  the  riddle  'What  do 
you  get  when  you  cross  a  leprechaun  with 
David  Begelman?'"  (Begelman  was  the  for- 
mer Columbia  Pictures  president  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1995.)  Jay  grew  up,  the 
youngest  of  three  rambunctious  boys,  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  in  Malibu,  where 
his  father,  Jim,  was  an  actor  turned  agent 
turned  screenwriter.  ( He  wrote  the  ridiculous 
1980  Peter  Sellers  flop.  The  Fiendish  Plot  of 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  and  represented  talents  as 
varied  as  Charo,  Xavier  Cugat,  and  Burt 
Ward,  TV's  first  Robin,  who  entertained  at 
one  of  Jay's  childhood  birthday  parties.) 


Jim  was  also  a  self-destructive,  life-of-the- 
party  alcoholic.  (Jay's  brother  Sean  too  would 
later  battle  the  disease.)  This  created  some 
turmoil  in  the  family.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Moloneys  together— an  obsession  that  would 
haunt  him  until  his  death— Jay  would,  to  use 
a  Hollywood  term  of  art,  "package"  them. 
He  took  to  waking  up  at  six  a.m.,  putting 
on  a  pair  of  genie  slippers  with  bells,  and 
storming  through  the  darkened  hallways, 
singing  a  nonsensical  song  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  wouldn't  stop  until  the  whole  fam- 
ily joined  in  for  an  entire  chorus.  Already, 
he  displayed  an  agentlike  temperament.  "Will 
somebody  pick  up  my  goddamned  shoe!" 
he  would  yell.  When  he  was  four. 

Jim  and  Carole  Moloney  divorced  when 
Jay  was  in  junior  high  school.  Carole  later 
moved  him  to  the  rural  idyll  of  Newport, 
Oregon.  Jay  blended  well,  joined  the  swim 
team,  and  served  as  a  kind  of  social  director 
for  an  eight-person  clique  nicknamed  "the 
Octagon."  He  regaled  his  friends  with  tales  of 
his  past  life  in  Hollywood— "I  sat  on  Charo's 
lap!"— which  they  seldom  believed.  He  never 
drank,  but  he  did  start  smoking.  By  the  time 
he  headed  off  to  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  he  had  a  pack-a-day  habit. 

During  his  years  at  U.S.C.,  the  finishing 
school  for  future  Hollywood  suits,  Mo- 
loney joined  a  fraternity  and  met  three  peo- 
ple who  would  influence  his  life  until  the 
end:  classmate  Tom  Lassally.  who  recalls 
that,  like  any  good  agent,  Moloney  "signed 
me  in  the  room";  an  ebullient  freshman 
named  Lisa  Wong,  the  first  of  many  to 
copy  Moloney's  perfectly  organized  notes 
in  a  "weather"  class;  and,  not  least.  Mi- 
chael Ovitz,  who  happened  to  be  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Hollywood  at  the  time. 
Moloney,  with  his  gangly  charm  and  eager- 
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to-pleasc  enthusiasm,  caught  Ovitz's  eye 
while  working  as  a  summer  intern,  01  "Sum- 
mer Camper,"  at  CAA  Ins  freshman  year. 
lie  managed  to  extend  Ins  internship  through 
die  next  school  year,  until  Ovit2  took  him 
on  as  an  assistant  In  1986,  operating  under 
the  fiction  that  he  had  graduated  early, 
Molonej  dropped  out  of  U.S.C.  and  began 
working  lor  Ovitz  full-lime.  There  were  14- 
hour  days  lilled  with  office  drudgery,  play- 
ing an  pair  to  Ovitz's  kids,  and  delivering 
muffin  baskets.  "Get  my  golf  clubs!."  Ovitz's 
client  Bill  Murray  would  shout  at  him.  But 
20-year-old  Jay  Moloney  had  never  been 
happier. 

By  the  early  1990s,  Ovitz,  along  with 
CAA  co-founder  Ron  Meyer,  had  built 
the  agency  into  a  juggernaut,  thanks  largely 
to  Ovitz's  ingenious  "packaging"  strategy.  If 
a  studio  wanted  one  of  CAA's  A-list  stars,  it 
would  have  to  hire  other  CAA  clients  as 
well— for  example,  Tom  Cruise.  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, and  Barry  Levinson  in  Rain  Man.  CAA 
had  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  Hollywood; 
Ovitz  had  become  an  Oz-like  figure,  by 
turns  feared  and  revered.  Moloney,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone,  bought  into  the  mys- 
tique, and  Ovitz  proved  a  skillful  master. 
The  young  charge  began  to  affect  his  boss's 
mannerisms,  from  the  way  he  spoke  ("How 
can  /  help  you,  Steven?")  to  the  style  of  suit 
he  wore  (blue,  two-button  Armani).  In  1991. 
when  Moloney  took  Lisa  Wong  on  their 
first  date,  to  Spago,  he  was  still  making  a 
lowly  assistant's  salary  but  already  had  the 
maitre  d'  in  his  pocket.  He  was,  in  essence, 
Mini-Mike. 

Moloney  began  joining  Ovitz  and  his 
friends— producers  Peter  Guber  and  Frank 
Marshall— on  male-bonding  trips,  skiing  in 
Aspen  and  rafting  on  the  Snake  River;  they 
flew  to  Europe,  rode  the  Sony  jet,  dined 
with  Sean  Connery  and  Robert  Redford. 
Sometimes  they  were  joined  by  the  ambi- 
tious cadre  of  upstart  CAA  agents,  soon  to 
become  known  as  the  "Young  Turks,"  who 
increasingly  composed  Moloney's  social 
world:  Bryan  Lourd,  Richard  Lovett,  Kevin 
Huvane,  and  David  "Doc"  O'Connor. 
Moloney  was  well  liked  at  CAA,  but  there 
was  a  nagging  sense  that  he  was  being 
coddled,  insulated  from  the  brutal  learning 
curve  which  teaches  aspiring  agents  the 
ropes.  Moloney  never  spent  dreary  hours 
trolling  for  talent  at  student  film  festivals. 
"He  was  'Ovitz's  boy,'  and  no  one  was 
gonna  mess  with  him,"  recalls  one  agent. 
"As  long  as  Mike  was  happy  with  him,  he 
was  basically  untouchable." 

By  1992,  Moloney,  with  his  backslap- 
ping  charm  and  Terocious  work  ethic,  was 
closer  to  some  of  Ovitz's  clients  than  Ovitz 
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was.  Sometimes  the  clients  preferred  to  talk 

to  the  able  youngster,  who  could  recite 
whole  Scenes  from  then  films  verbatim.  In 
1989  he  signed  his  first  client,  director 
Michael  C'aton-Jones,  who  credits  Moloney 
with  packaging  him  with  Robert  De  Niro 
and  Leonardo  DiCaprio  in  the  1993  film 
This  Buys  Life.  "He  tried  to  sign  me  before 
he  was  even  an  agent,"  recalls  screenwriter 
Mitch  Glazer,  who  became  a  close  Triend. 
"He  was  insane  in  the  best  way.  He  had  a 
joy  and  a  playfulness.  He  was  constantly  in 
the  center  of  everything.  There  was  a  di- 
rectness to  it.  He'd  go  right  to  the  source." 
Later.  Lassally  tipped  Moloney  off  that 
David  Letterman  was  shopping  for  an 
agent.  Moloney  told  Ovitz,  who  signed  Let- 
terman and  rewarded  his  protege  by  put- 
ting him  on  the  account.  Soon  Moloney 
was  working  on  many  of  Ovitz's  biggest 
accounts— Spielberg,  Scorsese,  Bill  Murray. 
(Contrary  to  slightly  overheated  press  re- 
ports, Moloney  was  not  necessarily  their 
sole  agent;  top  CAA  clients  have  a  team  of 
agents,  and  Moloney  was  on  the  team.) 

At  a  party  thrown  by  Carrie  Fisher, 
Moloney  walked  straight  up  to  Meryl  Streep 
and  said,  "I  really  want  to  represent  you." 

"Why  should  I  go  with  you?"  Streep 
replied. 

Moloney  shrugged.  "Because  it  would 
be  great  for  my  career." 

These  were  Moloney's  salad  days.  Virtu- 
ally overnight,  he  was  making  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  then  $2  million.  The  typical  day 
was  12  hours  of  work  followed  by  a  night 
on  the  town,  either  with  an  actress  on  his 
arm— Gina  Gershon,  Jennifer  Grey,  Sheri- 
lyn  Fenn— or  with  his  close-knit  tribe  of 
Hollywood  wonder  boys:  the  four  CAA 
agents,  plus  Lassally,  Columbia  Pictures  ex- 
ecutive Barry  Josephson,  and  a  few  others. 
They  had  dinner  at  Spago  and  Matsuhisa 
and  Mortons,  and  they  took  uncommonly 
extravagant  male-bonding  vacations  in  the 
style  of  Ovitz,  invariably  masterminded  by 
Moloney.  There  was  Aspen  and  Jackson 
Hole,  Hawaii  and  the  Caribbean,  skiing 
and  white-water  rafting.  At  the  five-star  Ho- 
tel du  Cap,  on  the  French  Riviera,  as  if  to 
underscore  the  source  of  his  inspiration 
and  aspirations,  he  reserved  deck  chairs  un- 
der the  name  "Michael  Ovitz"— just  a  joke, 
he'd  say.  "He'd  literally  spend  months  orga- 
nizing other  people's  parties,  birthdays, 
trips,"  recalls  Lourd.  "Sometimes  you  just 
wanted  to  say,  'Shut  up,  Jay,'  but  he  did  it 
with  such  enthusiasm.  He  wanted  that  to- 
getherness, that  sense  of  family." 

"He  liked  to  please  groups  of  people 
with  these  amazing  lovefests,  and  it  was  so 
much  about  Jay,"  says  Moloney's  friend 
Lisa  Eisner,  recalling  his  tendency  to  me- 
morialize even  the  smallest  gathering  with 
custom-made  T-shirts  and  hats.  "He  never 


wauled  to  sepaiale  Ills  Iriends.  He  want' 
them  all  to  be  together." 

The  clients  were  coming  in  waves    Un 
Thurman,  Tim   Burton,  Chris  O'Donnc : 
"He  was  such  a  powerful,  impressive  gm  I 
recalls  ODonnell,  whom  Moloney  sign!  I 
in  1993.  "Real  sharp.  His  mind  and  his  at  I 
tude  were  unbelievable.  He  visited  me  i 
the  set  of  [the  1995  coming-of-age  film]  (  I 
r/c  oj  Friends,  m  Ireland,  and  I  rememb  I 
looking  at  his  call  sheet    Spielberg,  Sec 
sese."  O'Donnell  asked  if  Moloney  h 
plans  that  weekend.  "He  said,  'I'm  gon 
head  up  to  Dublin  to  see  Bono.'  I  said,  'C 
yeah— that's  what  /  was  thinking.'" 

In  a  business  sense,  Moloney  seem 
unstoppable.  "He  would  just  take  care 
things  through  all  his  channels,"  says  Sc< 
sese.  "All  I  can  tell  you  is,  things  hi 
pened."  Among  competitors  his  age,  " 
was  the  one  to  beat,"  says  former  Ul 
agent  turned  manager  Gavin  Polone.  "I 
was  a  topic  of  fascination,  and  he  was  t 
enemy.  We  dismissed  it  to  his  good  fortui 
But  I  was  in  awe." 

"He  was  a  tornado,"  says  his  former  ass 
tant  Jessica  Tuchinsky.  "Balancing  four  cz 
at  once— Spielberg  on  one  line,  Bill  Mun 
on  the  other— always  making  the  right  de 
sion,  and  never  losing  his  cool.  You  do 
know  how  difficult  a  task  that  is."  He  < 
fended  his  clients  and  CAA  with  a  famil 
loyalty,  and  inside  CAA  he  was  regarded 
Ovitz's  "pit  bull"— the  envoy  who  woi 
ruthlessly  defend  the  agency's  good  name, 
pecially  when  it  came  to  pesky  journali 
one  of  whom  he  called  "a  fucking  pi] 
Word  had  it  that  he  spread  unflattering 
mors  about  rival  agents  and  occasionally  h 
a  "broad  interpretation  of  the  truth,"  acco 
ing  to  one  source. 

The  money  fueled  a  newfound  acquisiti 
ness  which,  in  retrospect,  seems  absun 
manic.  Moloney  rented  a  huge  house  in  t 
Hollywood  Hills,  an  ultra-modern  coloss 
above  the  Chateau  Marmont.  The  hou 
often  referred  to  as  "the  ultimate  bachej 
pad,"  was  a  bit  much  for  some  of  1 
friends— "Scary,"  Lassally  recalls.  Its  b 
feature  was  a  20-foot-high  panel  of  windo 
which  provided  a  stunning  view  of  Hoi 
wood,  perhaps  the  best  in  town.  (In  fa 
Moloney's  home  was  right  next  to  the  hoi 
from  which  Julius  Shulman's  famous  pan 
amic  1960  photograph  was  shot.)  Like  Ov 
he  furnished  his  home  with  modern  ar 
Warhol,  Picasso,  Chuck  Close,  and  pho 
graphs  by  Robert  Frank  and  William  Egg 
ston.  He  rented  a  beach  house  in  Mali 
and  had  to  be  talked  out  of  buying  a  pk 
in  Palm  Springs.  He  drove  a  BMW  7: 
then  added  a  classic  GTO 

Moloney  gave  as  good  as  he  got  for  hi 
self— scuba  gear,  original  artwork.  Oft 
friends  would  receive  gifts  for  no  partial 
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.asion— a  magnificent  cashmere  blanket, 
because  "it's  cold  in  New  York."  Dinner 
12  at  Matsuhisa?  Jay  took  care  of  it.  Par- 
1  Vegas?  It's  on  Jay.  His  generosity  knew 
bounds.  He'd  drop  by  Fred  Segal,  the 
tique  on  Melrose  Avenue,  and  buy  Lisa 
ig  armfuls  of  clothing.  "All  of  a  sud- 
,"  she  recalls,  "jewelers  were  showing  up 
ny  office,  saying,  'Which  one  do  you 
it?,'  while  opening  velvet  boxes."  Mo- 
;y,  whose  energy  was  so  infectious  that 
mce  held  friends  in  thrall  by  extolling  the 
ues   of  an   electric   toothbrush,   would 
nd  hours  in  his  favorite  haunt,  the  Virgin 
gastore  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  He'd  buy 
re  bins  of  CDs  and  piles  of  books,  many 
which  he  passed  along  to  friends  and 
nts.  "In  excess,"  Wong 
es.  "Everything  in  his 
was  becoming  in  ex- 
;— buying,  playing,  and 
king  in  excess." 
le  seemed  sincerely 
iesire  that  his  friends 
e  well  cared  for.  He 
i  born  to  host.  On 
up  vacations,  Molo- 
would  spend  much 
he  time  checking  up 
everyone,  and  when 
wasn't  there  tried  to 
p  out  anyway.  Be- 
:  Barry  Josephson 
on  a  European  va- 
on,  Moloney  gave 
1  a  box  of  gifts,  including 
rass  compass  and  a  vintage  book 
:d  The  Rogue's  Guide  to  Europe. 
In  1995,  Moloney  rekindled  his  re- 
onship  with  Wong.  "He'd  changed 
ot,"  says  Wong,  who  was  then 
rking  as  an  agent  at  the  rival  Wil- 
li Morris  Agency.  "The  business 
■  that  to  you.  He  was  more  sophis- 
ited.  All  of  a  sudden  he  knew  what 
ilauschenberg  was.  His  personality 
s  bigger —  He  couldn't  believe  he 
s  being  paid  this  much  money.  He 
>ught  it  was  so  easy.  He  loved  it.  He 
:d  for  Mike  Ovitz,  and  he'd  say,  'I'm 
rking  with  Martin  Scorsese. ' " 
Then,   about   the   time   that    Moloney 
ned  30,  everything  fell  apart. 

Mpolar  illness  typically  reveals  itself 
'when  a  person  is  in  early  adulthood, 
i  it  is  not  theoretical;  it  can  be  spotted 
magnetic-resonance  imaging— in  the  form 
abnormal  chemical  concentrations  in 
brain  known  as  "hyper-intensities."  For 
ne  reason,  the  disease  often  afflicts  cre- 
'e  and  highly  intelligent  people,  according 
a  classic  1995  book  on  the  subject,  An 
quiet  Mind,  whose  author,  Kay  Redfield 
lison,  is  both  a  psychiatrist  and  bipolar. 
\  manic-depressive  literally  experiences 
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the  "poles"  of  human  emotion:  euphoric 
highs,  marked  by  propulsive  energy,  impulsive 
behavior,  and  a  seamless  flow  of  thoughts, 
countered  by  the  depths  of  despair.  When 
manic,  a  person  feels  almost  omnipotent,  as 
if  he's  walking  on  clouds;  when  depressed, 
he  can  be  consumed  by  exhaustion,  shame, 
self-loathing,  suicidal  fantasies.  The  trick  is 
to  find  the  equator,  which  can  usually  be 
reached  with  lithium,  a  remarkably  effective 
drug  that  dulls  the  highs  and  mutes  the 
lows.  But  here's  the  catch:  a  manic-depressive 
can  become  addicted  to  the  mania— "the 
force  that  through  the  green  fuse  drives  the 
flower,"  as  Jamison  notes,  quoting  Dylan 
Thomas.  Some  manic-depressives  turn  to  co- 
caine, a  stimulant,  to  get  back  "up";  paradox- 
ically, it  can  have  the  opposite  effect 
in  the  manic  phase 
of  the  disease,  help- 
ing the  sufferer  calm 
down  and  focus. 

The  combination 
of  manic-depression 
and  cocaine  addic- 
tion is  like  a  dysfunc- 
tional marriage:  two 
co-dependent  prob- 
lems assume  each 
other's  worst  qualities, 


HOST  WITH  THE  MOST 

Top,  Moloney  at  his  30th-birthday  party, 

New  York  City,  November  1994. 

Above,  scuba-diving  in  the  Caribbean  with 

Tom  Lassally,  1995;  on  such 

outings  Moloney  would  constantly  check  to 

see  if  friends  were  having  a  good  time. 


then  mutate  into  one  symbiotic  monster, 
which  ultimately  destroys  itself.  In  order  to 
help  a  bipolar  addict— and  most  can  be 
helped  if  they  stick  with  their  lithium— doc- 
tors must  address  the  addiction  before  the 
mental  illness,  because  an  addiction  makes 
it  impossible  to  gauge  whether  a  person  is 
bipolar  or  just  stoned;  it  muddies  the  wa- 
ters. Also,  it's  possible  that  cocaine  alters  or 
counteracts  the  effects  of  lithium.  Until  the 


addiction  has  been  dealt  with,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  manic-depression  will  be  controlled, 
according  to  Dr.  Sheri  Spirt,  a  New  York 
psychopharmacologist. 

Inevitably,  Moloney's  lightness  turned  to 
darkness,  his  boundless  enthusiasm  to  para- 
lyzing depression.  During  a  romantic  week 
with  Wong  spent  sailing  around  the  Carib- 
bean island  of  Anguilla,  Moloney  seemed 
perfectly  content.  Then,  out  of  nowhere,  he 
would  plunge  into  despair.  "He  would  go  off 
on  his  own  at  the  end  of  the  boat,"  Wong 
recalls.  "And  he'd  just  sit  there,  alone.  He 
said  he  just  felt  lonely."  One  of  Moloney's 
closest  friends  recalls  that  on  many  of  their 
trips  Moloney's  abundant  warmth— he  was, 
for  better  or  worse,  an  unreconstructed  hug- 
ger—would suddenly  vanish.  "Vapor  lock," 
they  called  it.  "He'd  just  sit  out  on  a  rock  for 
hours,  perfectly  still,  and  just  be  sad." 

Then  there  was  cocaine.  The  official  story 
has  always  been  that  Moloney  snorted  his 
first  line  in  May  1995,  after  having  dinner  at 
Mortons  with  a  hard-partying  B-list  director, 
and  soon  was  hooked;  most  of  Moloney's 
friends  agree,  the  drug  use  began  earlier 
than  that.  "He  shaded  the  truth  a  little  bit," 
says  Andrew  Jarecki,  a  friend  best  known 
as  the  owner  of  the  777- 
FILM  movie-information 
service.  What  seems  cer- 
tain is  that  Moloney's  co- 
caine problem  began  that 
spring.  One  weekday,  out 
of  the  blue,  he  called 
Lassally  and  asked  if  he'd 
meet  him  that  Saturday 
at  Kokomo,  a  popular 
breakfast  spot  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Farmer's 
Market. 

"Why?"  Lassally 
asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you," 
Moloney  replied. 
When  Saturday  ar- 
rived, a  shaky  Moloney 
looked  at  Lassally  and  said,  "I've  done 
some  cocaine  over  the  last  few  days." 

Lassally  recoiled— Moloney  didn't  even 
drink. 

"You're  only  as  sick  as  your  secrets,"  Mo- 
loney said.  "No  big  deal." 

"If  it  isn't  a  problem,"  Lassally  said,  "then 
why  are  you  sitting  here?" 

"No  big  deal,"  Moloney  again  replied. 

In  Hollywood,  speculation  has  always  had 
it  that  Moloney's  spiral  was  precipitated 
by  paternal  issues,  beginning  with  the  alcohol- 
related  death  of  his  father,  in  1994,  and  ac- 
celerating after  his  surrogate  father,  Ovitz, 
began  to  distance  himself.  Ovitz's  aloofness, 
according  to  CAA  sources,  was  a  response 
to  two  things:  a  sense  that  Moloney  was 
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"'getting  too  big  for  Ins  britches"  and  Ovitz's 
secret  negotiations  in  April  1995  to  leave 
the  agency  and  run  Universal  Studios.  The 
deal  fell  through,  and  the  job  eventually 
went  to  Ovitz's  second-in-command,  Ron 
Meyer.  CAA  was  reeling.  Within  weeks,  a 
lame-duck  Ovitz  bolted  to  Disney,  where  he 
began  his  ill-fated,  18-month,  $90  million 
tenure  under  Michael  Eisner. 

After  Ovitz's  departure  a  group  of  CAA 
agents  including  the  Young  Turks  laid  plans 
to  take  over.  They  were  Lovett,  Lourd,  Hu- 
vane,  O'Connor,  Rick  Nicita,  Lee  Gabler, 
and  the  youngest  Turk  of  all,  Jay  Moloney. 
Moloney,  however,  was  flummoxed  by  Ovitz's 
hasty  exit.  He'd  received  no  warning,  and 
although  Moloney  sometimes  hinted  that 
Ovitz  had  offered  him  a  Disney  job,  he 
hadn't.  Ovitz  was  aware  of  Moloney's  at- 
tachment, but  figured  his  protege  would 
land  on  his  feet.  The  extent  of  Moloney's 
shock,  however,  remains  in  dispute.  "There 
was  always  that  safety  net,"  says  a  CAA 
source.  "When  Mike  left,  it  traumatized 
him.  I  don't  think  it's  a  coincidence  that  his 
crash  happened  at  the  same  time.  We 
talked  about  it,  and  Jay  was  aware  of  it." 

"A  lot  of  people  who  don't  understand 
addiction  want  to  blame  my  using  on  what 
was  going  on  with  [Ovitz  and  CAA]  at  the 
time,"  Moloney  said  in  a  detailed  1997  arti- 
cle by  John  Brodie  in  Premiere  magazine. 
"My  sincere  belief  is  that  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  had  a  predisposition  toward  it." 
Still,  he  acknowledged  the  impact  that  envi- 
ronment can  have  on  an  addict,  obliquely 
suggesting  that  work  pressures  had  perhaps 
"compounded"  his  problems. 

In  fact,  Moloney  was  in  free  fall.  One  gram 
every  other  weekend  had  become  three  on 
a  weekend  and  then  six,  usually  delivered  to 
his  doorstep  by  Simon,  who  would  show  up 
within  minutes,  night  or  day.  Moloney  be- 
gan using  just  to  get  through  an  evening. 
He  almost  always  snorted  in  seclusion, 
locked  in  a  bathroom  or  a  bedroom,  too 
ashamed  to  let  friends  see  him  and  half 
convinced  that  they'd  never  notice.  After 
Wong's  31st-birthday  party,  she  discovered 
cocaine  all  over  her  bathroom  floor.  By  April 
1995  he'd  begun  canceling  on  her  with  fee- 
ble excuses;  other  times,  he  just  didn't  show 
up.  "I  went  to  his  house  one  morning  and 
found  him  passed  out,"  Wong  recalls. 
"There  was  blood  on  everything,  and  I  said, 
'What's  going  on?'  He  said  he'd  done  drugs 
the  night  before,  but  not  to  worry." 

He  began  to  stumble  at  work— to,  in  Mo- 
loney's favorite  term,  "fuck  up."  His  new- 
found independence  from  Ovitz  was  already 
proving  to  be  a  handful,  and  he  sometimes 
asked  his  partners  for  tips  on  fundamental 
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agenting  techniques.  "He  had  the  skills," 
says  a  (  AA  source,  "but  he  [always  thought] 
he  was  going  to  get  found  out."  Now  he  be- 
gan to  miss  appointments,  usually  with  some 
half-baked  excuse  about  a  "sinus  infection." 
Once,  after  he  had  disappeared  during  a 
36-hour  bender,  friends  received  disturbing 
news.  While  driving  through  Hollywood's 
mangy  Sunset-La  Brea  neighborhood,  a 
stalking  ground  for  dealers  and  prostitutes, 
he'd  been  "carjacked,"  Moloney  insisted.  But 
this  carjacker  didn't  just  pull  a  gun  and  steal 
Moloney's  BMW.  In  elaborate  detail,  Mo- 
loney described  being  kidnapped,  taken  to  a 
seedy  motel,  tied  to  a  bedpost,  terrorized, 
and  robbed.  That,  he  explained,  was  why  a 
friend  had  to  rescue  him  from  the  hotel;  in 
fact,  Moloney,  who  would  score  drugs  wher- 
ever he  could  find  them— "He  could  walk  in- 
to a  crowd  of  4,000  and  find  the  dealer,"  says 
a  close  friend  who  saw  him  do  it— had  been 
the  victim  of  a  deal  gone  sour.  Considering 
the  fact  that  he  still  had  his  BMW-what 
sort  of  carjackers  would  leave  the  car?— his 
partners  can't  believe  today  that  they  bought 
the  story.  But  Moloney,  the  consummate 
salesman,  had  a  gift  for  persuasion. 

His  relationship  with  Wong  was  buckling 
under  the  pressure,  and  his  mind  was  all  over 
the  place.  He'd  stay  up  through  the  night, 
endlessly  sorting  and  alphabetizing  his  count- 
less CDs.  He'd  sleep  through  the  day,  and, 
increasingly,  suicide  seemed  a  viable  option. 
One  day  he  entered  his  closed  garage,  climbed 
into  the  BMW,  turned  the  key  in  the  igni- 
tion, and  waited.  Then  he  changed  his  mind. 
Later,  he  beeped  Simon  and  offered  to  pay 
him  to  stay  away.  Simon,  after  taking  his  pay- 
ment, agreed.  A  pattern  evolved.  Moloney 
would  pay  Simon  to  stay  away,  then  he'd  call 
for  drugs.  Simon,  ever  solicitous,  would  show 
up  in  minutes  with  a  pile  of  cocaine. 

Moloney  had  a  congenital  coronary  con- 
dition known  as  an  "atrial  septal  de- 
fect," which  can  be  repaired  through  elective 
surgery.  He  saw  the  surgery  as  his  ticket  to 
sobriety,  since  he  couldn't  rightly  show  up 
at  the  hospital  with  a  heart  coursing  with 
cocaine.  His  non-CAA  friends,  who  by  now 
knew  of  his  addiction,  were  worried.  (The 
other  Turks  were  suspicious— rumors  were 
flying— but  Moloney,  terrified  that  he'd  be 
fired,  hadn't  yet  confessed.)  Would  he  use 
anyway?  Would  he  be  arrested?  The  night 
before  the  surgery,  in  August  of  1995,  Las- 
sally  stayed  at  Moloney's  house  and  made 
sure  that  he  didn't  use.  When  friends  asked 
Moloney  for  medical  details,  he'd  say,  ap- 
parently without  irony,  "I  have  a  hole  in 
my  heart."  The  surgery  went  well,  and,  in 
Ovitz's  wake,  the  Turks  officially  became 
CAA's  managing  directors.  Moloney  stayed 
sober  until  he  didn't.  After  missing  a  crucial 
meeting  that  fall,  he  came  clean  to  his  dis- 
traught partners,  who  demanded  that  he 


check  into  a  rehab  facility.  He  quietly  t 
tered  two  local  treatment  centers,  ineludifl' 
Promises,  the  high-end  facility  in  Mali 
which  has  treated  such  addicts  as  Chai 
Sheen.  Moloney  insisted  on  doing  soi  | 
business  from  both  facilities,  and  ncill  | 
kept  him  off  cocaine  for  long. 

In  the  fall,  he  had  headed  back  home  i 
Oregon,  where  he  checked  into  a  rehab  c 
ter  called  Springbrook  Northwest,  determim  it 
in  his  words,  to  "rock  this  place."  This  v  t 
typical.  "His  enthusiasm  [to  get  better]  v 
off  the  charts,"  says  a  CAA  source,  "just 
his  depression  was  off  the  charts."  As  usi 
Moloney  was  the  most  popular  kid  in 
class  at  Springbrook— always  chatty,  alw; 
joking— but  the  craving  never  stopped.  Me 
while,  CAA  kept  the  press  at  bay  by  repc 
ing  that  Moloney  had— in  that  favorite  exci 
used  by  apologists  for  Hollywood  junkie 
become  hooked  on  postoperative  painkilk 
Which  was  also  true. 

When  he  returned  to  CAA  at  the  end 
the  year,  the  Turks  lightened  his  wo 
load  and  watched  him  like  a  baby  broth 
He  excitedly  began  planning  a  group  vacati 
on  Guana— an  expensive  proposition  even 
millionaires.  "I  consider  this  trip  a  bargai 
he  told  the  Turks  in  a  memo  asking  th 
to  cough  up  thousands  of  dollars.  "Thi 
how  much  we  can  get  for  our  boat  doll 
while  we're  young  and  energetic.  Do  y 
guys  think  you're  gonna  make  less  money 
the  future?  Look  at  your  wallets,  you  si 
doubting  wimps,  and  then  try  to  turn 
down."  He  continued  with  typical  aplon 
"As  you  know,  I've  been  through  a  diffic 
time.  Yes,  I'm  milking  it  for  all  it's  worth 

Most  clients  were  understanding,  if  tr 
bled.  One  grew  concerned  when  Moloi 
didn't  return  calls,  then  would  call  at  ft 
a.m.,  saying,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
remember  some  conversations  where 
sounded  groggy,"  recalls  Caton-Jones,  w 
considered  Moloney  a  remarkable  ag 
and  friend.  "He  would  say  stuff  in  com 
sation  and  the  next  time  you  spoke  to  h 
it  was  completely  forgotten.  You'd  thi 
What  the  hell  is  going  on?" 

He  salved  his  desperation  with  danc 
from  two  strip  clubs.  At  least  once,  tl 
showed  up  at  his  house  and  found  him 
cold.  At  another  point,  Moloney  went  o 
bender  and  somehow  ended  up  totaling 
car  in  Alhambra,  an  industrial  town  in 
San  Gabriel  Valley.  He  wasn't  hurt,  but 
landed  in  the  psychiatric  ward  of  Cedi 
Sinai  hospital,  where  he  was  put  on  lithi 
and  diagnosed  with  bipolar  disorder.  1 
lithium  seemed  to  work.  But  then,  1 
many  patients,  he  would  stop  taking  it.  1 
side  effects— nausea,  weight  gain— were 
pleasant,  and  the  drug  deprived  him  of 
manic  energy  that  he  craved. 

"You  need  me,"  Simon  would  say,  taunt 
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r  the  phone.  "You'll  never  get  rid  of  me." 
Moloney  was  supposed  to  attend  the 

Mitzvah  of  Ovitz's  daughter,  Kimber- 
on  the  weekend  of  May  11,  1996.  He 
;  feeling  shaky,  terrified.  He  asked  a  fe- 
le  friend  in  New  York  to  fly  out  as  his 
B,  since  he  couldn't  handle  it  alone  and 
;n't  exactly  dating  Bat  Mitzvah  types. 
:  friend  showed  up,  but  Moloney  didn't, 
ther  Ovitz  nor  the  friend  saw  him  all 
:kend. 
rhat  Monday,  May  13,  was  Moloney's 

day  at  CAA.  "The  last  time  I  talked  to 
l,  in  1996,"  Scorsese  recalls,  "he  said,  'I 

can't  continue.'" 

nd  so  accelerated  Jay  Moloney's  odyssey 
Lof  self-destruction  and  self-knowledge. 

friends— including  the  Turks,  who  re- 
ined close  to  him— at- 
lpted  at  least  four  inter- 
tions  at  his  home,  which, 
i  nod  to  the  drug  lord 
/ed  by  Al  Pacino  in  Scar- 
?,  had  become  known 
"Tony  Montana's  sum- 
r  house."  After  scaling 

gate  and  breaking  in 
ioor,  they  would  find 
Joney  passed  out  in  bed, 

spectacular  windows 
'ered  by  garbage  bags, 
hirts,  underwear.  "He 
.n't  want  to  see  it,"  says 

friend  Dewey  Nicks,  a 
Dtographer.  "He  talked 
Hit  how  he  just  wanted 
keep  it  out. "  During  one 
jrvention,  in  1996,  Ovitz 
led  the  group,  alternating 
gh  love  (vowing  to  break 

legs  if  he  used  again) 
h  compassion  ("This  is 
t  who  you  are"). 
A  rehab  in  New  Orleans 
In't  fix  the  problem;  nei- 
:r  did  a  couple  of  half- 
y  houses.  So  Moloney  shipped  off  to 
innesota's  famous  Hazelden  clinic,  where 
stayed  clean  for  months  and,  according 
Premiere,  talked  a  CAA  client  into  stay- 
;  with  the  agency.  He  again  was  the  most 
pular  kid  in  class,  worked  hard,  and  man- 
;d  to  duck  a  patient  who  offered  to  sell 
n  a  bag  of  cocaine.  And  then  it  happened 
ain.  All  of  his  friends  had  been  warned 
ainst  it  ('Wo  matter  what  he  says,  don't 
id  him  money"),  but  Moloney  found  one 
10  indulged  his  tale  of  a  murderous  drug 
aler  who  was  going  to  kill  him  if  he  didn't 
ttle  a  $6,000  debt.  The  "friend"  flew  to 
innesota  and  handed  him  $6,000,  and 
oloney  scored  the  minute  he  walked  out 
Hazelden. 

Moloney  drove  back  to  Los  Angeles,  bar- 
ing across  the  rural  highways,  picking  up 


speeding  tickets  in  Minnesota  and  Wyoming 
in  a  24-hour  span.  Once  home,  he  bumped 
into  the  comic  Chris  Farley,  who  seven 
months  later  would  die  after  mixing  co- 
caine and  heroin.  Before  a  long  night  of  self- 
medication,  they  attended  the  premiere  of 
the  new  Meg  Ryan-Matthew  Broderick  com- 
edy, Addicted  to  Love. 

By  now  he  had  been  on  and  off  lithium 
and  other  prescription  drugs:  Prozac,  Zo- 
loft, Welbutrin.  It  was  always  the  same.  He 
would  carve  out  a  few  weeks  of  sobriety,  get 
some  exercise,  return  the  calls  he'd  ignored, 
apologize  profusely.  "He'd  be  ashamed," 
recalls  Barry  Josephson.  "He'd  say,  'I'm 
sorry  I  didn't  make  it.'"  He  would  pore 
over  spiritual  texts,  self-help  manuals,  the 
Bible.  (For  a  while,  says  Lisa  Wong,  "it  was 
God  this,  God  that.")  He  found  solace  in 
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Moloney,  photographed  by  Nigel  Parry, 

April  1997.  Just  out  of  the  Hazelden  clinic, 

he  was  eager  to  show  he  had  beaten 

cocaine  addiction. 


one  of  his  true  loves,  photography,  and  nev- 
er lost  his  firm  grasp  of  irony.  He  consid- 
ered collecting  his  photographs  into  a  book 
titled  I'll  Bum  That  Bridge  When  I  Get  to  It. 
Then  he  would  vanish  for  days.  He  was 
unemployed  and  unemployable,  drifting  in 
and  out  of  the  madness.  While  visiting  New 
York,  the  dealer  whom  Moloney  had  re- 
buffed at  Hazelden  managed  to  break  his 
will.  Later,  in  front  of  policemen,  Moloney 
tried  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  shard  of  glass 
and  ended  up  at  a  Westchester  psychiatric 
institution  called  Four  Winds  Hospital,  the 
type  of  place  where  a  patient's  care  instruc- 


tions might  include  "No  shaving."  With 
each  rehab,  Moloney  would  begin  looking 
for  the  next  cure-all.  "He'd  always  get  ex- 
cited about  the  next  place,"  says  Andrew 
Jarecki.  "When  that  wouldn't  work,  it  was 
always  the  next  one.  He  was  always  mov- 
ing, searching." 

In  the  summer  of  1997  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  Israel,  exploring  his  Jewishness 
and  consulting  a  rabbi.  But,  contrary  to 
reports,  he  did  not  work  on  a  kibbutz;  in 
typical  fashion,  he  rented  a  gorgeous  apart- 
ment in  Jerusalem  and  entertained  friends. 
"After  he  went  to  Israel,  we  had  a  conver- 
sation about  the  attraction  of  darkness," 
recalls  Mitch  Glazer,  who  had  also  been  a 
friend  of  the  late  John  Belushi,  whose  tor- 
tured life  fascinated  Moloney.  "He  said  he 
couldn't  help  himself.  In  the  beginning, 
he  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
like.  I  said  that  that  was  the 
least  interesting  part  of 
Belushi.  But  he  was  attract- 
ed to  it.  Later  on,  his  feel- 
ings changed." 

Shortly  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing of  1997,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  his  friends  Andrew 
and  Nancy  Jarecki,  Molo- 
ney flew  to  their  resort  on 
Guana,  which  their  family 
had  purchased  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts family  in  1975. 
Moloney  was  put  to  work 
as  a  kind  of  handyman- 
without-portfolio,  maintain- 
ing the  boats  and  cleaning 
up  bird  droppings.  A  psych 
ward  this  was  not.  During 
peak  season  on  Guana,  a 
room  rents  for  $765  a  night, 
a  cottage  for  $1,475;  for  just 
under  $13,000  a  night  the 
entire  island,  with  its  glori- 
ous beaches  and  five-star 
amenities,  can  be  yours. 
Moloney,  being  Moloney,  was  wildly  pop- 
ular with  the  staff  and  the  wealthy  clientele. 
When  he  wasn't  working,  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  kayaked,  and  healed.  He  read  Dark- 
ness Visible,  William  Styron's  1990  account 
of  his  own  depression.  Even  on  Guana,  Mo- 
loney managed  to  land  yet  another  close 
friend:  Ben  Taylor,  the  22-year-old  son  of 
James  Taylor  and  Carly  Simon.  The  Jareckis 
had  dispatched  Taylor  to  the  island  shortly 
after  they'd  sent  Moloney,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  Taylor,  a  musician,  needed  a 
quiet  place  to  write  and  play.  He  also  needed 
a  professional  nudge.  Within  weeks,  Taylor 
had  completed  several  songs,  and  Moloney 
was  acting  as  his  manager.  They  spent  hours 
together— Taylor  singing,  Moloney  making 
suggestions  and  laying  big-picture  plans. 
Moloney  hadn't  looked  so  healthy  since 
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lus  scrappy  assistant  days,  when  he  used 
to  mountain-bike  around  the  Santa  Moni- 
ca Mountains.  He  had  kicked  all  stimu- 
lants except  caffeine.  When  friends  would 
ask  how  he  was  doing,  he  was  forthright. 
"Good  days  and  bad  days,"  he'd  say.  Oc- 
casionally, when  his  inner  voice  screamed, 
"Get  Drugs  Now!,"  he  fantasized  about 
hitching  a  boat  to  St.  Martin  for  a  bender, 
but  he  never  succumbed.  If  he  got  friend- 
ly with  a  guest  who  seemed  too  fun,  the 
staff  kept  Moloney  at  a  distance.  As  a 
condition  of  his  employment,  the  Jareckis 
required  him  to  mail  his  urine  regularly 
to  New  York,  where  it  was  tested  for  drugs. 
Over  six  months  he  passed  every  test, 
probably  his  longest  streak  of  sobriety  in 
years. 

When  it  came  time  to  re-enter  civiliza- 
tion, in  May  1998,  Moloney  headed 
to  New  York,  where  the  Jareckis  planned  to 
house  him  in  their  Upper  East  Side  apart- 
ment until  he  found  his  own  place.  "I  kept 
thinking  that  he  needed  a  family,"  Nancy 
Jarecki  says.  "New  York  was  tempting  and 
chaotic."  Three  weeks  became  five  months, 
during  which  Moloney  entertained  the 
lareckis'  young  children— he  gleefully 
taught  them  to  say  "bullshit"— and  lived  a 
relatively  frugal  existence:  Andrew  and  a 
mutual  friend  had  placed  Moloney's  mon- 
ey, art,  even  his  watches  in  a  trust,  from 
which  he  received  a  modest  allowance. 
He'd  given  them  no  choice  after  proudly 
buying  a  $6,000  antique  edition  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous's  Big  Book  (signed  by 
Bill  W.,  the  group's  co-founder),  then  sell- 
ing it  for  $2,000  to  finance  a  binge.  (To  his 
credit,  though,  Moloney  loved  the  irony 
of  that.) 

He  joined  the  Reebok  Sports  Club, 
studied  Bill  Moyers's  PBS  series  on  addic- 
tion, and  bluntly  described  to  friends  his 
drug  fantasies,  which  were  so  real  that  the 
mere  anticipation  of  cocaine  would  un- 
leash a  dopamine  rush.  He  would  rouse 
others  from  their  own  misery— "Just  fuck- 
ing do  it!"  he'd  say— but  couldn't  be  talked 
out  of  his  own.  No  longer  independently 
wealthy,  fraught  with  insecurities,  Molo- 
ney would  say  to  friends,  "I  haven't  been 
able  to  do  anything  for  you.  You  must  be 
disappointed  in  me."  One  night,  at  a  bene- 
fit dinner  for  victims  of  Lou  Gehrig's  dis- 
ease, he  dissolved  into  tears.  "I've  got 
everything  and  just  look  at  me,"  he  said. 
"I'm  pathetic." 

One  day  that  spring,  he  and  Ben  Taylor 
ran  into  a  pretty  actress  friend  of  Taylor's 
named  Ginger  Williams,  who  had  just  fin- 
ished filming  a  small  role  in  Cruel  Inten- 
tions. Later,  after  encountering  Williams 
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and  her  mothCI  Bt  the  gym,  Moloney  asked 
Ginger  out.  With  typical  bravado,  he  ap- 
proached her  mother  and  said,  "I'm  tak- 
ing your  daughter  on  a  date."  She  replied, 
"You'd  be  a  fool  not  to." 

On  their  first  date,  in  Central  Park's 
Sheep  Meadow,  Moloney  barely  mentioned 
his  professional  past— at  least  not  until  he 
received  a  call  on  his  cell  phone  from 
Ovitz.  "I've  had  a  really  crazy  life,"  he  said. 
"I  haven't  worked  in  three  or  four  years. 
I've  been  in  and  out  of  rehab,  and  I've 
been  sober  for  eight  months." 

"O.K.,"  Williams  replied,  unfazed. 

They  dated  for  a  few  weeks,  and  on  June 
24,  Williams  helped  him  pack  and  move 
into  an  apartment  on  the  Upper  West  Side. 
He  stayed  for  only  one  night.  "I  didn't  see 
him  there  again,"  Williams  says.  "He'd  gone 
back  to  Guana." 

Moloney  had  slipped,  scrounging  just 
enough  cash  to  score  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  then  falling  into  despair.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  felt  different  this  time.  He  was  edgy 
and  embarrassed.  "He  felt  he  was  such  a 
burden,"  Williams  says.  "He  felt  such  a  re- 
sponsibility." 

After  that,  he  visited  Williams  in  Los 
Angeles,  slipped  again,  and  headed  for  the 
Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  which 
offered  a  program  designed  for  striving 
business  types.  Moloney  stayed  for  about 
six  months.  Last  January,  during  a  two-day 
"leave,"  he  headed  straight  for  an  ATM, 
bought  cocaine,  went  to  a  hotel  room, 
climbed  into  the  tub,  and  slashed  his  throat 
and  wrists.  Hotel  staff  had  been  alerted  by 
Moloney's  panicked  friends,  and  he  barely 
escaped  death.  After  he  was  revived,  his 
first  words  were  "I'm  sorry." 

He  returned  to  Menninger,  but  after  he 
checked  out,  someone  on  a  bus  he  was  on 
sold  him  cocaine,  he  told  friends.  In  Los 
Angeles,  at  Lassally's  house.  Moloney's  scars 
were  visible.  First,  he  passed  them  off  as  an 
"accident."  Then  he  said,  "I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

Lassally  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  "Wear  a  turtleneck,"  he  said. 

In  May  of  last  year,  Bob  Dylan's  son  Jesse 
folded  his  production  company,  Straw 
Dogs,  into  Paradise  Music  &  Entertainment. 
The  struggling  management-and-production 
firm  had  recently  received  a  $2.1  million 
cash  investment  from  the  Cassandra  Group, 
owned  by  Dana  Giacchetto,  a  controversial 
New  York  money  manager  whose  clients 
once  included  Ovitz,  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
Cameron  Diaz,  Ben  Affleck,  and  Matt  Da- 
mon. Giacchetto  persuaded  Paradise  to 
name  Dylan  as  C.E.O.,  then  Dylan  went 
looking  for  a  topflight  executive  to  run  the 
company's  new  Los  Angeles  office.  His 
buddy  Jay  was  available.  Moloney  signed 
on  as  president  for  $500,000  a  year. 


Everything  went  smoothly  for  a  f< 
weeks,  until  Moloney  stopped  showing 
for  work.  He  was  found  passed-out  in 
apartment. 

"Jay,"  Dylan  told  him,  "this  is  going 
work  only  if  you  stay  clean." 

"I  feel  terrible,"  Moloney  said.  "I  ncet 
little  bit  of  time." 

"When  he  was  feeling  well,  he  v\ 
great,"  recalls  Mark  Pollard,  a  Paradise 
ecutive,  who  notes  that  Moloney  would 
weeks  without  using.  "But  when  he  did 
show  up,  we  didn't  ignore  it. . . .  He  woi 
get  depressed  and  ashamed.  'Oh,  what  c 
I  do  last  weekend?'  he'd  say.  'What  cat 
do  to  make  this  better?'" 

Struggling  publicly  traded  compan 
can't  afford  to  have  known  drug  abusers 
the  boardroom.  By  August,  Moloney  w 
out.  Giacchetto  has  since  fallen  under  sc 
tiny  because  many  of  his  celebrity  clie 
have  pulled  their  money  out  of  his  fir 
and  Paradise's  stock  price  has  plunged  frc 
$8  a  share  to  just  over  $2. 

Moloney's  career  ambitions  were  all  1 
over.  For  years,  he  had  entertain 
the  idea  that  he  would  one  day  get  back 
the  game  and  make  a  triumphant  reti 
to  CAA.  Stay  straight  for  a  year,  the  Tui 
had  told  him.  "But  I  didn't  think  he  coul 
a  CAA  source  says.  "That's  the  sadd 
part— there  was  no  evidence  that  he  coul 
Moloney  and  Ovitz  talked  perhaps  ones 
month,  but  a  position  at  Ovitz's  new  co 
pany,  Artists  Management  Group,  wasn't 
the  cards,  either.  During  this  period,  sev 
al  friends  recalled,  he  would  spend  hoi 
talking  about  everything  and  nothing,  t 
ing  to  help  others  with  their  problems, 
talked  to  anyone— not  just  the  swells  and 
cats  whom  he  had  so  aggressively  charm 
in  his  CAA  days.  "The  funny  thing  is,"  s 
Nancy  Jarecki,  seconding  the  opinion 
many,  "I  think  Jay  was  a  better  person 
the  end  than  he  was  during  his  supposei 
high-flying  days." 

He  went  through  two  rehabs  in  19 
including  California's  Impact  House, 
famous  as  a  kind  of  last  resort  beft 
prison.  It  was  like  a  broken  record.  "Wl 
he  talked  to  a  doctor,  he'd  speak  as  if 
were  a  physician,"  says  Andrew  Jarec 
"He  knew  every  drug,  side  effect,  a 
combination.  He  played  along.  A  doc 
would  say,  'He's  O.K.  and  on  the  road 
recovery.'  We'd  just  look  at  each  otl 
and  say,  'Yeah,  right.'" 

Moloney  spent  his  final  weeks  at 
rented  home  on  the  north  side  of  Mulh 
land  Drive.  The  gated  white  house,  mi 
em  and  L-shaped,  was  far  smaller  than 
old  place,  but  had  a  remarkable  view 
the  Valley.  Williams,  reasoning  that  " 
pression  can  be  tough  on  two  peopl 
had  found  her  own  apartment.  Still,  tl 
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lit  every  day  and  many  nights  together 
ioloney's  home.  They  had  a  routine, 
would  wake  up,  turn  on  the  coffee 
hine,  and  go  back  to  bed.  At  which 
it  he  would  wake  up,  shout,  "Is  it 
y  yet?,"  and  fetch  his  most  benign 
ulant.  They  would  lie  there,  drinking 
;e,  smoking  cigarettes,  writing  in  their 
nals.  Moloney  would  run  out  to  attend 
laily  therapy  group  or  grab  a  burger  at 
's  Jr.  In  the  car,  he  listened  to  tapes 
ipiritual  gurus  such  as  Thich  Nhat 
h. 

I  just  need  to  go  take  a  nap,"  he'd  say, 
tified  that  he  was  spending  much  of  the 
sleeping.  "Is  that  O.K.?" 
linutes  later,  he  would  rush  back  out, 
iting,  "Let's  go  to  Virgin  records!" 
(uring  this  period  he  continued  to 
:  relapses.  He  would  return  home  say- 
he  had  had  "too  much  coffee"— a  lie 
ame  that  friends  came  to  view  it  as 
awn  little  code  for  cocaine.  He  called 
i  less  and  less.  "The  more  he  slipped," 
Barry  Josephson,  "the  more  he  stayed 

)n  Saturday,  November  13,  Lassally 
;d  to  see  if  Moloney  wanted  to  grab  a 

of  coffee.  "He  said,  'I'll  be  there  in 
minutes,'"  Lassally  recalls.  "I  think  he 
too  ashamed  to  call  people  by  then." 
.hey  sat  at  the  Coffee  Bean  &  Tea  Leaf 
leverly  Hills,  Moloney  looked  shaky.  "I 

a  bad  feeling,"  Lassally  says.  "The 
:  in  his  eyes  was  horrifying."  Later  that 
it,  Moloney  and  Williams  watched 
Holyfield-Lewis  prizefight  on  TV.  Be- 

they  said  good  night,  Williams  re- 
ded him,  "You're  gonna  have  a  birth- 
tomorrow." 
Moloney  groaned.  He  was  about  to  turn 


the  morning,  he  joined  Williams,  Joseph- 
an,  and  Josephson's  girlfriend  for  a  fes- 
brunch  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Hotel 
a  del  Mar,  where  he  talked  about  get- 
back  into  rehab  and  made  plans  to  see 
lovie  later  in  the  week.  That  night,  after 
ning  his  gifts— a  PalmPilot  from  Lourd, 
*ic  tricks  from  another  friend— he  and 
Hams  ate  Indian  food  and  watched  The 
'iles.  At  11:30,  Williams  said  good  night 
I  headed  home.  "I  kept  turning  and 
king  back,"  she  says.  She  wasn't  exactly 
i  why. 

Jen  Taylor  was  staying  in  a  small  guest 
m  near  the  house.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
r  Moloney  didn't  show  up  to  take  an  ac- 
intance  to  an  A. A.  meeting,  a  friend 
n  Manhattan  began  leaving  frantic  mes- 
es  on  Moloney's  answering  machine, 
lor  heard  one  of  the  messages,  then  the 
nd  of  running  water  in  the  bathroom. 
forced  open  the  door  and  found  Mo- 
ey  dangling  from  a  noose  fashioned 
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Cover:  Annette  Bening's  Marc  Jacobs  sweat- 
er from  Marc  Jacobs,  Warren  Beatty's  Helmut 
Lang  turtleneck  from  Helmut  Lang,  both  in  NYC, 
L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon  Jolly  Inc. 
Page  40:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  pages  1  14-15. 
Page  50:  Bryan  Burrough  styled  by  Kathryn 
MacLeod 

Page  103:  Molly  Parker's  Alexander  McQueen 
overcoat  from  Traffic,  L.A.;  Lisa  Marie  Fernandez 
for  Chris  Boals  Artists. 

Pages  1 14-15:  Annette  Bening's  Donna  Karan 
sweater  from  Donna  Karan;  Helmut  Lang  pants 
from  Helmut  Lang.  Warren  Beatty's  Dolce  &  Gab- 
bana  sweater  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana;  Costume 
National  pants  from  Costume  National.  All  stores 
are  in  NYC 

Page  1 16:  Bening's  Marc  Jacobs  sweater  from 
Marc  Jacobs,  Beatty's  Helmut  Lang  turtleneck 
from  Helmut  Lang,  both  in  N.Y.C. 
Page  119:  Bening's  sweater  by  Donna  Karan, 
from  Donna  Karan,  N.Y.C;  Beatty's  sweater  by 
Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana, 
N.Y.C 

Page  120:  Give  Davis's  Ermenegildo  Zegna 
jacket,  sweater,  and  pants  from  Ermenegildo 
Zegna,  NYC 

Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Peter  Savic  and  Carol  Shaw  for  Cloutier; 

Cecily  Carrington  for  Beauty  &  Photo. 

Page  46:  James  Fox's  grooming  by  Cheryl 

Phelps-Gardiner  for  Sessions. 

Page  50:  Gregory  Mastrianni's  grooming  by 

Helene  Macaulay,  Bryan  Burrough's  grooming 

by  Gigi  Hale,  both  for  Artists. 

Page  103:  Renato  Campora  for  Aveda;  Lena 

Koro  for  Nars. 

Page  104:  Paco  Rabanne's  grooming  by  Kenny 

Campbell  for  Xavier  Pelas. 

Page  120:  Give  Davis's  grooming  by  Sarra 

'Na  for  Garren  New  York. 

Pages  140-47:  Sara  Johnson  for  Sarah  Laird. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  26:  Detail  of  Torn  Movie  Poster,  1 930;  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Ford  Motor 
Company  Collection,  Gift  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  John  C.  Waddell,  1987. 
Page  46:  Center,  from  James  Fox's  family 
archives. 

Page  52:  From  the  Requiem  Project  Inc. 
Page  62:  All  from  Photofest. 
Page  64:  Top  and  center,  from  Photofest. 
Page  66:  From  HBO. 
Page  70:  Inset  from  Magnum. 
Page  74:  Painting  from  Artephot/Artothek/ 
Hans  Hinz/ARS;  inset,  left,  from  Sygma;  other 
insets  from  the  Liaison  Agency. 
Page  80:  From  the  Liaison  Agency. 
Page  82:  From  Corbis. 
Page  84:  Top,  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos; 
newspapers  from  the  John  Frost  Historical  News- 
paper Service. 

Page  86:  Bottom,  from  Sygma;  others  from  Alpha. 
Page  88:  From  Alpha. 
Page  90:  Top  and  second  from  top,  from  the 
Press  Association/Topham;  others  from  Alpha. 
Page  92:  Newspapers  from  the  John  Frost 
Historical  Newspaper  Service;  bottom,  from 
Alpha. 


Pages  96  and  100:  From  Alpha. 

Page  103:  Production  by  Geoff  Teoli. 
Page  106:  All  photographs  by  Fourlegs  Photog- 
raphy. 

Page  108:  Bottom,  second  from  left,  by  Jona- 
than Torgovnik/Corbis  Sygma;  second  from  right, 
by  Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma. 
Page  112:  By  Berenholtz/The  Stock  Market 
(Statue  of  Liberty),  Jonathan  Elderfield/The  Liai- 
son Agency  (Hillary  Clinton),  Steve  Elmore/The 
Stock  Market  (doorman),  Ken  Fisher/Tony  Stone 
(grill),  Fourlegs  Photography  (tag),  Mitch  Ger- 
ber/Corbis  (Geffen,  Hamilton),  Mike  Howell/ 
Leo  De  Wys,  Inc.  (cable  car),  JG/The  Liaison 
Agency  (Steel),  Donald  C.  Johnson/The  Stock 
Market  (Space  Needle),  Kelly  Jordan/Ron  Ga- 
lella  Ltd.  (DiCaprio,  Giuliani  in  cap),  Michael  A. 
Keller/The  Stock  Market  (poker  chips),  David 
Kelley  (Banana  Republic  label,  Crunch  sign,  St. 
John's  Wort,  Variety),  V.  Malafronte/Celebrity 
Photo  (Murdoch),  Patrick  McMullan  (Trump),  Ben 
Nakayama/Leo  De  Wys,  Inc.  (street  signs),  from 
Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Bill  Clinton,  Ditka,  Hiaasen), 
by  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos  (Lynch),  Alan  Schein/ 
The  Stock  Market  (Miami  Beach  sign,  Sears 
Tower),  Joe  Sohm/Mary  Jo  Reutter/The  Stock 
Market  (Capitol),  Mirek  Towski/DMI  (Tyler), 
Eileen  Travell  (Pastis),  Jean-Marc  Truchet/Tony 
Stone  Images  (gnome),  Walter  Weissman/ 
Globe  Photos  (hatless  Giuliani). 
Page  122:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Chuck 
Pulin/Star  File,  Colin  Escott/Michael  Ochs  Ar- 
chives, Stephen  Paley/Michael  Ochs  Archives. 
Page  123:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Gerardo 
Somoza/Outline,  David  Gahr,  Chuck  Krall/ 
Michael  Ochs  Archives. 
Pages  124-25:  Large  photograph  from  Star 
File. 

Pages  133-37:  All  from  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art;  ©  by  the  Walker  Evans  Archive. 
Page  138:  Bottom  right,  by  Lee  Friedlander, 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  All  others 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  ©  by  the 
Walker  Evans  Archive. 

Pages  148-49:  Both  from  James  Fox's  family 
archives. 

Pages  150-51:  Painting  from  National  Trust/ 
Art  Resource,  N.Y.  Insets:  top,  from  Corbis/ 
Bettmann;  bottom,  both  from  James  Fox's  family 
archives. 

Pages  152-53:  Large  photograph  and  inset, 
right,  from  James  Fox's  family  archives;  inset,  top, 
from  Corbis/Betlmann;  inset,  center,  from  Brown 
Brothers. 

Pages  154-55:  Large  photograph  from  Top- 
ham  Picturepoint/The  Image  Works;  inset  ©  by 
Hulton  Getty/The  Liaison  Agency. 
Pages  156-59:  All  from  James  Fox's  family 
archives. 

Page  179:  From  CPI. 

Page  183:  From  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art;  ©  by  the  Walker  Evans  Archive. 
Page  184:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Bob 
Gruen/Star  File,  Soma  Moskowitz/Globe  Photos, 
Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos,  from  U.P.I./Corbis/ 
Bettmann,  by  Gregory  Pace/Sygma,  Moe 
Doiron/Sygma,  from  Globe  Photos,  by  Alec 
Michael/Globe  Photos,  Henry  McGee/Globe 
Photos,  Kelly  Jordan/Globe  Photos,  Tom  Rodri- 
guez/Globe Photos,  tisa  Rose/Globe  Photos. 
Page  186:  Courtesy  of  Kathryn  Schenker  Asso- 
ciates. 
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J;i\  Moloney 


out  of  Ins  own  holis  and  tied  to  the  shower 
nozzle  Taylor  broke  down,  bm  managed  to 
call  paramedics,  who  pronounced  Molonej 

dead   al    the  scene.    No  autopsy   was   pei- 

formed,  but  results  from  a  toxicology  test 
are  pending,  Friends  doubt  that  lie  had 
been  then  taking  the  one  thing  he  needed 
most:  his  lithmm. 

Later  that  day,  Moloney's  message 


machine  recorded  a  call  It  was  a  drug- 
treatment  Sponsor,  asking  il  he  needed  Id 
talk. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  attending  a  memo- 
rial service  on  the  Paramount  lot  which 
attracted  1,000  mourners.  Moloney's  friends 
struggled  to  summon  moments  which  best 
encapsulated  the  life  and  death  of  an  im- 
perfect young  man  whose  appeal  was  hard 
to  define.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  story 
came  from  Ginger  Williams,  who  described 


an  afternoon  just  days  belore  Molon 
death  when,  after  having  sunk  into  one 
his  depressive  slumbers,  he  then  excite 
burst  into  the  room  and  whisked  her  oil 
the  amusement  park  at  Universal  Studi 
Williams  didn't  want  to  go.  But  later 
their  car  teetered  atop  a  roller  coaster, 
noticed  something.  There  sat  a  beam 
young  man,  arms  stretched  skyward 
for  one  final  moment  before  plunging  do' 
ward  at  lightning  speed,  she  was  sitting  n 
to  the  king  of  the  world.  □ 


Walker  Evans 


continued  mom  pagi  139  another  bit  of 
ersatz  grandeur  fallen  on  hard  times— Amer- 
ican culture,  created  by  unsung  builders  and 
craftsmen  trying  to  make  the  prosaic  pres- 
ent beautiful  before  time  unravels  it.  Evans 
once  said,  "I  am  fascinated  by  man's  work 
and  the  civilization  that  he's  built.  In  fact,  I 
think  that's  the  interesting  thing  in  the  world, 
what  man  makes." 

Sequence  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him.  His  photographs  change  meaning 
as  they  echo  and  interact  with  other  pic- 
tures. Near  the  end  of  the  first  section,  a 
poster  for  a  Carole  Lombard  movie  in  front 
of  a  couple  of  ungainly  houses  suggests  the 
illusory  lures  of  Hollywood  dreams,  but 
when  you  turn  the  page  and  the  one  after 
that,  the  dreamers  are  out-of-work  men  with 
no  place  to  sleep  but  the  street,  and  the  last 
picture  in  the  section  is  of  a  ruined  planta- 
tion house  blocked  by  an  enormous,  up- 
rooted tree— a  way  of  life  built  on  an  unten- 
able dream  that  came  at  last  to  nothing. 

The  author  who  disappears  in  his  work 
expects  us  to  spend  time  making  our  own 
connections  and  conclusions  as  a  photo- 
graph on  one  page  comments  on  one  be- 
fore. Evans  asks  a  lot  of  his  audience.  If  in- 
stant gratification  is  the  goal,  he  seems  to 
say,  there  are  always  the  picture  magazines, 
like  Life  (which  he  hated),  but  the  kingdom 
of  poetry  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

William  Carlos  Williams  wrote  about 
American  Photographs  that  "it  is  ourselves 
we  see,  ourselves  lifted  from  a  parochial 
setting.  We  see  what  we  have  not  hereto- 
fore realized,  ourselves  made  worthy  in  our 
anonymity."  Others  thought  the  book  jaun- 


diced, complaining  that  it  was  unfairly  crit- 
ical of  this  country  at  a  time  when  it  need- 
ed boosting.  Ansel  Adams  wrote  Edward 
Weston  about  it:  "I  am  so  goddam  mad 
over  what  people  from  the  left  tier  think 
America  is." 

In  New  Orleans,  Paul  Ninas  showed  his 
wife  the  dedication  page  with  her  initials, 
J.S.N.  She  was  astonished.  It  was  the  first 
sign  she  had  had  from  Evans  since  his 
good-bye  letter  three  years  earlier.  He  be- 
gan a  clandestine  correspondence,  with 
missives  no  bigger  than  Chinese  fortunes 
tucked  into  letters  from  one  of  her  friends. 
She  found  an  excuse  to  go  east,  refused  to 
return  to  a  marriage  already  in  tatters,  and 
in  1939  moved  in  with  Evans.  They  were 
broke.  After  the  MoMA  show,  Evans  was 
indisputably  a  master,  at  least  to  the  few 
who  cared  about  photography  then,  but  he 
could  not  get  work.  Sometimes  Agee  gave 
them  $10  to  get  through  the  week.  Walker 
and  Jane  married  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment in  1941. 

A  complex  man  and  one  prone  to  de- 
pression from  early  in  life,  Evans  was 
equipped  with  a  klieg-light  charm  that  is 
said  to  have  illuminated  rooms  when  he 
came  in  the  door.  James  Stern,  a  colleague 
at  Time  during  World  War  II,  said,  "There 
was  Walker  the  intellectual,  Walker  the  ped- 
agogue, the  hypochondriac,  the  man-about- 
town,  the  boulevardier— I  was  about  to  say 
lover.  There  were  women,  I  know,  who 
loved  and  admired  him  but  considered  him 
'wicked,'  a  bit  of  a  scoundrel."  Bill  Stott, 
professor  of  American  studies  and  English 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  who  knew  Evans 
late  in  life,  says  his  talk  was  "generally  bril- 
liant and  gaudy  and  full  of  aphorisms." 


There  was  also  the  devilishly  clever  Eva 
The  artist  Mary  Frank  says  that  one  y 
when  he  had  not  gotten  an  expected  inv 
tion  to  Cape  Cod,  she  received  a  letter  fr 
him  that  read  roughly  like  this:  "Dear  W; 
er,  It's  so  wonderful  up  here,  the  only  th 
wrong  is  I've  been  missing  you  reall 
lot. . . .  Please  let  me  know  when  you  co 
come."  Once  when  Richard  Benson  finisl 
printing  an  Evans  portfolio,  someone  asl 
Evans  to  sign  three  empty  picture  mount; 
case  one  should  get  damaged  and  need 
be  replaced.  An  artist's  signature  is  valua 
but  Evans  graciously  consented;  he  sigi 
one  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  Walt  Whitm 
and  one  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  1938  he  had  a  new  project,  to  ph< 
graph  unsuspecting  subjects  in  the  subv 
He  hung  his  Contax  about  his  neck  lik 
tourist  but  neither  touched  it  nor  put  it  to 
eye,  so  no  one  realized  he  was  photogra 
ing  by  means  of  a  long  cable  strung  throi 
his  sleeve  to  a  shutter  release  in  his  ha 
He  went  underground  to  catch  strangers 
awares,  with  their  guards  down  and  tr 
faces  naked.  The  light  was  dim,  the  tr 
lurched,  his  camera  position  was  effecth 
fixed,  and  he  depended  on  luck  to  put  gc 
subjects  on  the  bench  opposite  his  seat, 
had  purposely  given  up  a  large  measure 
control  to  photograph  people  who  had 
wittingly  given  up  control  over  their  own 
ages;  no  one  would  tell  them  to  smile  for 
birdie.  Evans  had  introduced  chance  into 
photographic  domain,  where  portraiture 
not  take  chances. 

The  pictures  were  not  published  for  a  1 
while,  but  in  1966  MoMA  exhibited  tb 
and  a  book  called  Many  Are  Called  brou 
them  a  wider  audience.  Evans  knew  perfe' 
well  how  intrusive  these  pictures  were;  he  o 
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rred  to  himself  as  a  "penitent  spy  and 
logetic  voyeur."  The  photographs  were  one 
he  higher-class  signposts  on  the  road  to 
general  breakdown  of  privacy.  Evans  re- 
Jcd  them  as  a  kind  of  inventory  of  "the 
iple,"  that  core  identity  the  1930s  was  so 
;r  to  find:  "As  it  happens,"  he  wrote,  "you 
it  see  among  them  the  face  of  a  judge  or 
;nator  or  a  bank  president.  What  you  do 
is  at  once  sobering,  startling,  and  obvious: 
;e  are  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

Tom  1943  to  1945,  Evans  reviewed  movies 
and  sometimes  art  and  books  for  Time 
gazine.  Gas  and  film  were  scarce  during 
war  years,  making  photography  difficult, 
I  he  had  a  full-time  job,  but  he  was  al- 
's  short  on  energy  anyway  and  didn't  seem 
rged  up  with  ideas  that  would  push  him 
the  door  with  his  camera.  It 
st  have  added  to  his  depression 
t  no  one  was  commissioning 
1  to  go  out,  either,  and  possibly 
knew  he  had  already  reached 
peak.  At  least  he  was  writing, 
he'd  always  longed  to  do.  He 
1  a  taste  for  popular  movies 
ler  like  his  taste  for  vernacular 
hitecture.  Reviewing  Coney  Is- 
d,  he  wrote,  "The  Technicolor 
neras  of  this  picture  will  turn 
ny  a  spectator  green  with  envy, 
ey  have  been  allowed  a  pro- 
ged  fondling  of  Betty  Grable." 
In  1945  he  joined  Fortune  as  the 
y  staff  photographer  and  later 
:ame  the  magazine's  special 
orographic  editor.  He  was  al- 
ys  ambivalent  about  being  an 
ist  in  a  capitalist  lair,  but  he 
naged  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
lce  and  do  pretty  much  what  he 
nted— which  wasn't  very  much— 
20  years.  He  met  with  a  higher- 
now  and  again  and  passed  some 
;as  by  him,  then  took  off  with 
camera  and  didn't  come  back 
a  couple  of  months.  Evans  must 
/e  been  a  master  of  manipulation,  having 
tnaged  to  persuade  first  a  government  bu- 
I  and  then  the  Luce  empire  to  pay  him 
iving  wage  to  do  what  he  wanted  in  his 
n  sweet  time.  Over  two  decades  he  pub- 
led  some  40  portfolios  and  photo  essays 
Fortune,  including  a  couple  of  essays 
led  from  his  postcard  collection. 
He  was  still  exploring,  if  not  so  often  dis- 
/ering.  He  pursued  the  issues  of  self- 
noval  and  lack  of  control  by  assuming  a 
:d  vantage  point  on  the  street  and  pho- 
raphing  passersby.  He  recorded  the  pass- 
scene  through  the  window  of  a  moving 
in.  He  claimed  that  color  photography 
s  vulgar,  but  he  published  several  color 
ays.  And  he  kept  on  looking  for  Ameri- 
l  life  and  traditions  in  the  way  that  life 


was  lived  and  constructed,  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  in  old  New  England  hotels,  old 
train  depots,  old  office  furniture. 

He  spent  less  and  less  time  with  Jane 
and  so  much  of  his  social  life  without 
her  that  some  of  his  friends  and  colleagues 
didn't  know  he  was  married.  All  his  life 
Evans  had  been  certain  he  was  an  artist, 
and  when  he  quarreled  with  her  would  say, 
"I  don't  think  you  know  who  I  am!"  When 
she  got  a  gallery  show  at  last  and  a  tiny 
taste  of  success,  he  thought  she  was  com- 
peting with  him,  and  painting  became  so 
difficult  she  almost  stopped.  She  left  him  in 
1955  to  marry  another  man. 

In  1959,  Evans  met  Isabelle  Boeschenstein 
von  Steiger  (now  Storey),  a  Swiss  designer, 
exceedingly  pretty,  worldly,  and  almost  30 


ADDED  COLOR 

Untitled  photo  of  a  shed  in  Accomac 
County,  Virginia,  1972.  Evans  claimed  that 

color  photography  was  vulgar, 

but  he  published  several  color  essays,  and 

from  1973  until  his  death  in  1975 

he  took  more  than  2,400  pictures  with 

a  Polaroid  SX-70  camera. 


years  younger  than  he.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  she  divorced  her  husband  to  marry 
Evans.  His  friends  included  literary  types 
such  as  Lionel  and  Diana  Trilling  and  Mary 
McCarthy  and  Edmund  Wilson,  as  well 
as  a  bohemian  crowd  of  artists  including 
Mary  and  Robert  Frank,  but  Evans  always 
kept  his  acquaintance  circles  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Isabelle  Storey  says  that  when  she  met 
him  he  had  recently  become  very  social. 


spending  a  lot  of  time  with  people  such  as 
Jock  Whitney.  Evans  the  artist  and  rebel 
was  a  not-so-closeted  aristocrat  at  heart. 
"He  was  an  artist  with  a  dinner  jacket," 
Storey  says.  "We  were  invited  everywhere." 
He  was  invited  to  Yale  too,  to  give  a  lec- 
ture in  1964,  and  then  to  teach.  He  used 
some  students  shamelessly  to  help  him  out 
and  lend  him  money,  but  they  thought  him 
a  great  man  whom  they  were  privileged  to 
assist,  and  he  was  exceptionally  generous  to 
them  too.  He  quit  Fortune,  where  he  had  be- 
come a  luxury.  He  and  Isabelle  built  a  house 
in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  but  the  marriage  was 
already  in  trouble.  Evans  had  begun  to  drink 
heavily,  and  when  his  wife  taught  for  a  semes- 
ter in  Switzerland,  he  accused  her  of  desert- 
ing him.  As  attractive  as  he  was  to  women, 
and  as  endlessly  fascinated  as  he  was  by 
them,  he  remained  an  Edwardian 
who  could  not  imagine  that  a  wom- 
an was  equal  to  him  in  any  way. 
Isabelle  Storey  left  him  in  1971. 

In  1973,  just  two  years  before  he 
died,  Evans  bought  a  Polaroid  SX- 
70  camera.  He  was  frail,  but  the 
camera  was  so  easy  to  use  that  he 
became  excited  anew  by  photogra- 
phy. He  worked  at  high  intensity, 
in  color,  making  more  than  2,400 
pictures  in  eight  months:  close-up 
portraits,  everyday  architecture,  in- 
teriors, signs.  Little  of  this  work  has 
been  seen  until  now. 

He  became  an  obsessive  collec- 
tor, passionately  gathering  trash, 
ticket  stubs  and  shells,  sometimes 
making  collages  with  them,  filling 
the  back  of  his  house  so  completely 
that  half  his  bed  was  covered  and 
he'd  have  to  push  things  aside  to  slip 
his  thin  body  between  the  sheets. 
Once,  he  bought  the  entire  contents 
of  a  yard  sale,  borrowed  a  truck, 
and  dumped  them  on  a  friend's 
lawn.  He  collected  old  signs  too,  in- 
veigling young  friends  to  help  him 
steal  them.  On  one  such  occasion, 
William  Christenberry,  stunned  to  realize 
what  he  had  just  pulled  off,  asked  Evans 
what  they  would  have  done  if  the  police 
had  stopped  them.  "Aw,  hell,"  said  Evans, 
"we'd  have  told  them  it  was  a  fraternity 
prank."  He  was  nearly  70  years  old. 

In  his  photographs  he  already  owned  the 
vernacular,  the  hand-painted  signs,  the  ads, 
the  crushed  relics,  the  marginal  crafts  of 
American  life.  Late  in  life  he  simply  brought 
them  home.  He  had  already  lifted  the  arti- 
facts into  public  consciousness  and  hinted 
that  if  you  put  them  together  in  the  right  or- 
der they  would  sing  a  national  anthem  in  a 
new  key.  And  they  did,  and  it  had  a  mourn- 
ful sound,  and  it  kept  time  to  the  beat  of 
American  history.  It  plays  throughout  the 
land  even  today.  Q 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Aquarians  to  gel  under  the  covers  and  stay  there 


AQUARIUS        JAN.     20       FEB.     18  Bob  Marley  | 

Vbui  frantic  efforts  u>  be  cheerful,  stay  loose,  and  remain  in  con- 
tact wiili  friends  cannot  change  the  fact  that  you're  coming  to  the  end  of  a 
verj  long  mad.  As  the  ruler  ofyoui  I2lh  house  makes  its  station  at  the  bot- 
loni  of  youi  solai  chart,  you  need  some  privacy  to  sit  and  contemplate  your 
navel,  I  Ins  is  your  chance  to  look  hack  on  your  career  and  decide  exactly 
what  the  next  big  step  is  going  to  be.  Also,  if  you've  ever  struggled  with  con- 
llicis  over  dependence  and  abandonment  or  had  any  parent-child  issues—and 
who  hasn't?    nous  the  time  to  turn  oil' the  phone  and  deal  with  them. 

t.., _ 

moments  in  life  when  retreat  is  definitely  not  the  best  battle  plan.  Take  now, 
for  instance.  The  presence  of  Mars  in  your  sign  should  give  you  the  courage 
you  need  to  speak  to  certain  people  -especially  siblings,  if  you  have  any— 
whom  you  have  been  avoiding  because  you  feel  burdened  whenever  they're 
around,  or  because  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  you  for  reasons  you 
cannot  determine.  Just  remember  that  in  order  to  reach  anyone  at  all  you 
have  to  pay  your  phone  bill. 


Drew  Barrymore 


PISCES       FEB.I9-MARCH20 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APNL    19  Jackie  C 

What  a  lovely  ride  you  were  on  for  most  of  last  year.  At  this  point  it 
must  seem  unthinkable  that  the  universe  would  ever  dare  to  interrupt  your 
winning  streak.  Naturally,  since  Jupiter  passes  through  Aries  only  once  every 
12  years,  you  should  have  everything  you  want  now  and  simply  zoom  ahead 
effortlessly  through  time  and  space  like  a  starship  on  a  pleasure  cruise. 
There's  just  one  hitch.  Blame  it  on  the  universe  if  you  must,  but  because  the 
ruler  of  your  10th  house  is  currently  changing  direction,  there  will  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  your  blissful  path:  money. 


ike  Wallace  TAURUS       APRIL  20-MAY  20 

^3?  While  the  angels  looking  over  your  shoulder  are  doing  their  best  to 
keep  you  from  starvation  and  ruin  (and  they  really  are),  now  that  Saturn,  af- 
ter five  months  of  going  retrograde,  is  finally  moving  forward  to  its  conjunc- 
tion with  Jupiter  this  spring,  it  might  be  a  very  good  idea  for  you  to  put  in  a 
little  overtime  yourself.  Your  fluctuating  moods  between  faith  and  utter  de- 
spair are  serving  only  to  deplete  energy  you  cannot  afford  to  waste.  Grit  and 
cool  determination  are  what  you  need  now.  Face  it:  this  is  not  going  to  be 
your  hottest  disco  moment. 


GEMINI        MAY2I-JUNE2I  Ufa  Hage 

Good  friends  can  be  as  valuable  as  money  in  the  bank— well,  almost- 
especially  when  you  desperately  need  to  gab  over  coffee  or  a  beer  with 
cronies  who  know  you  but  don't  judge  you.  When  you're  in  a  really  danger- 
ous downward  spiral,  even  support  groups  can  be  a  godsend.  Unfortunately, 
when  you  get  hysterical  over  your  financial  future  or  stubbornly  continue  on 
a  self-destructive  course,  nobody  can  help  you.  As  Saturn  moves  deeper  into 
your  12th  house,  it  may  be  time  to  turn  to  more  spiritual  sources  for  guid- 
ance, even  if  it  galls  you  to  do  so. 

flfc    ^9  Tom  Stoppard 

^HS»  The  kudos  keep  coming  in,  thanks  to  the  gentle  transit  of  Jupiter  in 
your  solar  midheaven,  and  your  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  is  about  as 
golden  as  the  jar  of  honey  on  your  kitchen  shelf.  But  there's  got  to  be  some- 
thing more  for  you  out  there  than  your  nobly  expanding  social  awareness,  as 
nice  as  that  may  be.  In  all  honesty,  you  know  that  you  can't  stay  where  you 
are  forever,  and  that  emotionally  you've  already  moved  on.  The  only  question 
remaining  now  is  this:  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  your  life? 


CANCER       JUN E   22-  JULY   22 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


f 


II  you  arc  not  too  far  away  from  your  school  days,  you  must  re 
call  that  inevitable,  terrifying  moment  when  you  had  to  walk  into  the 
room,  open  that  little  blue  booklet,  and  put  your  knowledge  to  the  test  1 
9th  house  of  higher  learning  is  like  a  garden  of  jasmine  in  full  bloom  i 
now,  and  your  head  is  cram-full  of  beautiful  truths  or  your  version  of  tr 
anyway.  This  is  the  time  to  prove  yourself  in  one  more  final  exam  an 
stand  up  for  what  you  believe  in.  To  accomplish  that,  you  only  have  to  \ 
authority  figures  with  your  expertise.  Don't  suck  up  to  them 


W IV 


VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT 


Many  Virgos  have  recently  enjoyed  a  lucky  break  in  the  form  of  fi 
cial  backing  of  some  sort.  Others  have  experienced  a  distinct  improvemei 
their  sex  lives.  Most  members  of  your  sign  usually  have  to  stay  in  the  he 
on  Saturday  night  doing  homework  while  everybody  else  is  out  at  the 
but  your  active  solar  8th  house  has  been  providing  you  with  some  intens 
timate  moments.  As  the  ruler  of  your  5th  house  moves  forward  in  your* 
this  month,  you  have  to  develop  creative  projects  more  fully.  This  will  e: 
using  your  mind  a  little  more  and  your  body  a  little  less. 

LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT      23  Lenny  Bruce  | 

The  following  simple  but  cosmic  truth  is  probably  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing revealed  to  you:  Courtship  and  weddings  do  not  a  marriage  make.  The  ] 
ence  of  Jupiter  in  your  7th  house  and  Saturn  in  your  8th  will  awaken  you  tc 
fact  that  when  a  relationship  grows  deep  and  becomes  truly  intimate  there  i 
way  you  are  going  to  find  the  other  person  as  thrilling  and  mysterious  as 
did  during  the  first  kiss.  You  may  have  to  get  your  kicks  these  days  in  pur: 
other  than  the  fulfillment  of  carnal  desires.  The  dramatic  irony  of  love  at 
stage  can  be  positively  Greek. 


Walter  Cronkite  SCORPIO       OCT.    2: 

f  Work  can  go  along  swimmingly  now,  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  si 
power.  Although  your  critics  may  call  you  a  control  freak,  the  truth  is  th 
is  difficult  for  anybody  to  let  go,  make  compromises,  yield  to  the  com] 
tion,  and  accept  advice  from  others  about  how  things  should  be  done 
your  3rd-house  ruler  moves  ahead  in  the  exalted  7th  house,  your  success 
depend  on  your  ability  to  deal  with  an  insensitive  world  that  is  oblivioi 
your  creative  genius.  If  you  want  to  prevail,  just  smile  that  deadly  smil 
yours  and  go  forward  into  the  night. 

SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.    21  Monica  Seles  fB* 

As  your  ruling  planet  goes  flying  through  your  solar  5th  house,™ 
you're  probably  busy  jumping  through  hoops  in  the  three-ring  circus 
your  life  has  become.  The  odd  thing  is  that,  with  Saturn  moving  forwat 
your  6th,  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  fairy  dust  you  sprinkle  over  the  sc 
the  jokes  are  getting  old,  and  life  seems  pretty  damned  boring.  The  t 
now  is  to  find  joy  in  the  details,  in  the  routines,  and  in  the  efficient  execu 
of  your  tasks,  however  beneath  you  they  may  seem  to  be.  If  that  do( 
work,  try  screaming 

n$^  Benjamin  Franklin  CAPRICORN        DEC.     22-JAN 

Although  your  dream  home  could  be  yours  now  that  Jupiti 
in  your  4th  house,  it's  doubtful  whether  you'll  be  able  to  stay  indoors 
enough  to  enjoy  it.  You're  hungry  for  outside  activities.  By  the  way,  love 
be  a  many-splendored  thing,  but  when  you  dare  to  put  your  heart  out  tl 
it's  liable  to  get  stomped  on  by  narcissistic  slobs.  Also,  when  popping  01 
a  cake  and  revealing  to  the  world  all  those  talents  you've  been  hiding,  be; 
mind  that  you've  been  out  of  the  loop  for  some  time  and  might  be  a 
rusty.  How's  that  for  an  understatement? 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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The  Original  Celebrated 

CURIOUSLY  STRONG 

CINNAMON" 

ARTIFICIALLY  FLAVORED  MINTS 

ALTOIDS 


MADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


THE  CURIOUSLY  STRONG  MINTS 


PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


TINA  TURNER 

From  her  discovery  in  1956 — when 

she  was  still  Annie  Mae  Bullock  of 

Nulbush,  Tennessee — to  her  tumultuous 

marriage  and  career  with  Ike  Turner, 

to  her  rebirth  in  1984  with  the  smash 

album  Private  Dancer,  Tina  Turner 

has  proved  to  be  rock  V  roll's  great 

survivor.  This  month,  Turner  releases  a 

new  album,  Twenty  Four  Seven, 

and  pauses  here  to  reveal  how,  at  60, 

she  remains  simply  the  best 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     HERB      RITTS 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Being  at  one  with  yourself. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Spiders  and  snakes. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Oprah  Winfrey. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Spending. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Driving  through  the  Alps  from  Zurich  to  Nice. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Short  neck,  short  torso. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  regret  not  having  had  more  time  with  my  kids  when 
they  were  growing  up. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

At  home. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Very  happy. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  spiritual  leader. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 
A  tree. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  thumb  ring. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Switzerland  and  France, 
where  I  live  now. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Creative  work,  decorating  and 
designing  houses. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Independence. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Independence. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Honesty. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 
Anne  Rice,  Mary  Higgins  Clark. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Harrison  Ford,  Robert  Redford, 
Susan  Sarandon. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Nathalie  and  Eros. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Bad  behavior. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

A  natural  death. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Put  my  right  foot  forward." 
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he  new  Land  Rover  now  gets  continuous  weather  reports. 

From  its  wheels. 


trodueing  die  most  technologically 
vaiieed  Land  Rover  ever. 

Whether  you're  expecting  rain, 
)\v,  sleet,  or  even  sunshine,  there's 
2  thing  the  forecast  always  calls  for. 
The  all-new  Land  Rover  Discovery 
ries  II. 

It  now  comes  with  electronic 
ike  force  distribution.  A  feature  that 
designed  to  balance  front  and  rear 
tking  for  increased  driver  control. 


And  with  its  permanent  four-wheel 
drive  and  four-wheel  electronic 
traction  control,  it  makes  the  whole 


idea  of  canceling  school  because  of 
the  weather  seem  completely  unnec- 
essary. 

Altogether,  it's  been  totally  reengi- 
neered  from  top  to  bottom.  It  even 
has  some  13,500  new  parts.  Not  to 
mention  another  remarkable  feature: 
its  starting  MSRP  of  S34,775*. 

So  call  1-800-FINE  4W1)  and  see 
it  for  yourself.  Because  there's  no 
better  way  to  ride  out  ;i  storm 


Always  use  your  seatbelts.  SRS/airbags  alone  do  not  provide  sufficient  protection. 


■  VSBP  Of  A  1999  DISCOVERY  SERIES  II  IS  $34,775   MSRP  OF  '."■  -I  -I,  i    ,H<  ..Mir    Mi    ,.■■.,  :n.nn.  h  >us  lui/.i  mjc  ,■■/.,[      it      nt  p  AWAPANCE  4  PERFORMANCE  PACKAGES   BOTH  MSRPS  INCIUOE  1625  Df  SANATION 
ICENSE  4  OPTIONS  OPTIONAL  FEATURES  OJRPFNlu  Si IBIKT  ro  AVAIlABIIirv  ACTUAL  PRICE  DEPENDS  ON  RETAIIER  4  SUBIECT  TO  CHANGE    SEE  RETAIIER  FOC 
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HO  ATE  MICROSOFT 

buy.  DAVID  MARGOLICK 

FINAL,  FATAL  HOURS 

bi^SAM  KASHNER 

E'S  DOUBLE  TRAGEDY 

h^  SAM  TANENHAUS 

PLANET  HOLLYWOOD 

hy,  KIM  MASTERS 

SON'S  TRAIL  OF  CRIME 

hy,  SUZANNA  ANDREWS 
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POLO  RALPH  LAUREN 


NEW    YORK       CHICAGO       MANHASSET       SAN    FRANCISCO       DALLAS       GEORGETOWN       PHOENIX 
PHILADELPHIA       HONOLULU       PALO    ALTO       ATLANTA       SHORT    HILLS       BEVERLY    HILLS 
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Gorgeous.  And  way  ahead 
of  its  time. 


Futurist 

Full  Treatment  Lipstick  SPF  1 5 

Beyond  the  rich,  luminous  color  and  luscious  feeling, 

boundless  treatment  benefits.  Time-released 

moisturizers  and  collagen  boosters,  plus  protective 

anti-oxidants  keep  your  lips  smooth,  supple 

and  younger-looking— from  now  on. 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


1 

alvin 


Jea 


DAVID   SILVERIA   KO*N 


ckinetwork.mtv.co 
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REinve.otPAJA 


NORDSTROM 


reinvent  yourself 


www.nordstrom.corr 
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1891 

Gauguin  visits  Tahiti 


1954 

GIs  on  leave 
in  Maui 


1964 

A  three-hour  tour 


1999 

Style  Bamboo  lamp 
$19.99  at  Target' 
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AA  /\   R.   I    E       G    RAY 


ATLANTA  BAL  HARBOUR  BEVERLY  HILL 


CHARLESTON  CHARLOTTE  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DENVER  HONi 


MANHASSET   I  NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  PALM  DESERT  PORTLAND  SCOTTSDALE  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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RALPH    LAUREN 


COLLECTION 
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T  GREAT  FRIENDS  From  childhood  rebellion  to  a  love  of 
,  Madonna  and  Rupert  Everett  may  have  as  much  in  common 
/  headstrong  midwestern  girl  and  droll  English  boy.  and  now 
ngtime  chums  are  co-stars  in  The  Next  Best  Tiling,  a  new 
ntic  comedy  about  two  people  not  unlike  them.  Taking  a  table 
hot  South  Beach  restaurant  Joia,  Ned  Zeman  watches  the 
Eg  most  fabulous  outcasts  spar  over  sex,  failure,  and  what  it's  like 
you  can't  go  home  again.  Photographs  by  Mario  Testino 174 

DLY  DEVOTION  Last  fall,  Lissa  Roche,  a  superb 
nistrator  at  Michigan's  Hillsdale  College,  shot  herself  with 
'  magnum,  leaving  behind  a  shocking  allegation:  that  for 
irs  she'd  been  having  an  affair  with  her  father-in-law,  the  school's 
imatic  president,  George  Roche  III.  Probing  the  cloistered 
sphere  of  one  of  America's  most  prominent  conservative 
>ns,  Sam  Tanenhaus  chronicles  the  collision  of  a 
-mindedly  ambitious  young  woman  and  the  ironfisted 
irch  she  seemed  destined  to  worship 182 

NATURE  SONTAG  Charting  a  lonely  course  of 

hionable  thought,  Susan  Sontag  has  been  deemed  too  lowbrow 

:  literary  elite  and  too  pretentious  by  the  masses.  But  as  Sontag 

;  another  war  with  cancer  and  publishes  another  novel, 

lerica,  Christopher  Hitchens  finds  her  courage  still  keeps  pace 

ler  convictions.  Portrait  by  Annie  Leibovitz 188 

iING  WATERS  David  LaChapelle  and  David  Kamp 

ght  John  Waters.  Think  he's  a  "cult  director"?  Meet 

B.  DeMented,  the  title  character  of  his  latest  movie,  which 

Stephen  Dorff  and  Melanie  Griffith 192 


MOT  GAMES  At  the  100th  annual  Army-Navy 
all  game,  Larry  Fink  captures  the  spine-tingling,  earsplitting 
-  that  drew  more  than  70,000  fans— including  an  emotional 
or  John  McCain— to  Philadelphia's  Veterans  Stadium,  while 
Bissinger  salutes  a  great  American  rivalry 


194 


HOTTEST  LEGS  IN  TOWN  Gasper Tringale and 
!  Bennetts  spotlight  former  Rockette  Deborah  Yates,  star  of  Lincoln 
:r's  sellout  dance  play,  Contact,  who  takes  her  Tony-tempting 
s  to  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  this  month  198 

5  OF  THE  MOTHER  When  Irene  Silverman, 

ilthy  Manhattan  widow  who  had  turned  her  East  Side 

ion  into  a  fashionable  boardinghouse,  disappeared  in  July  1998, 

ail  led  to  her  mysterious  new  tenants,  Sante  Kimes  and 

m,  Kenny,  two  of  the  most  wanted  criminals  in  the  country. 

e  Kimeses  go  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Silverman, 

e  body  has  never  been  found,  Suzanna  Andrews  uncovers 

lilling  scope  of  their  alleged  mother-and-child 

ivity    slavery,  arson,  fraud,  killings  in  Los  Angeles 

he  Bahamas,  and  what  was  almost  the  perfect  crime 200 

INY  GIRL  Under  cover  of  her  dumb-blonde  hit  role  on 

ds,  Lisa  Kudrow  has  quietly  built  a  big-screen  career.  Krista  Smith 

ights  the  Vassar  grad  and  her  latest  plum— Hanging  Up,  with 

e  Keaton  and  Meg  Ryan.  Illustration  by  Risko 206 

TINUED      ON      PAGE      32 
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Its  not  a  feeling  you  can  get  every  day. 


BMW 

performance. 
Any  road, 
any  time, 
any  reason. 


\  v  i  «•* 


& 


It's  highly  exhilarating  yet 
extraordinarily  safe.  It's 
rugged  yet  thoroughly 
refined.  It's  playful  yet 
ingeniously  practical.  In  a 
word,  perfection.  Presenting 
theV-8  powered  BMW  X5. 
The  legendary  handling, 
acceleration  and  braking 
performance  of  a  BMW, 
now  available  in  a  neatly 
tailored  Gore-Tex®  jacket. 


bmwusa.com 


JP 


The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine' 
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SNOWDON,  UNTITLED  With  London's  National 

Portrait  Gallery  mounting  the  first  major  retrospective  of  Lord 
Snowdon's  work,  Laura  Jacobs  assesses  a  photographer  who 
heralded  the  60s,  married  Princess  Margaret,  and 
then  let  his  pictures  do  the  talking 


20 


NATALIE  WOOD'S  FATAL  VOYAGE  The  1981  death 

by  drowning  of  Natalie  Wood,  off  Catalina  Island,  left  a 
question  that  persists  to  this  day:  How  could  the  water-phobic 
screen  legend  have  fallen  off  the  yacht  she  owned  with 
husband  Robert  Wagner?  Piecing  together  new  clues  about 
that  cold  November  night  on  the  Splendour,  Sam  Kashner 
uncovers  a  tale  of  alcohol,  jealousy,  and  rage  that  chips  away  at 
the  mystery.  Photographs  by  Dan  Winters 


21 
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HAVANA  CAN  WAIT  As  the  Castro  regime  stages  rallies 

for  the  return  of  six-year-old  Elian  Gonzalez,  Christopher  Hitchens 

visits  Cuba  and  discovers  that  it's  the  whole  island  that's  adrift. 

In  this  country  in  limbo,  everything  from  Che  Guevara 

T-shirts  to  youthful  bodies  is  for  sale 10 

TOMORROWLAND  NEVER  DIES  The  vision  of  "tomorrow' 
evoked  in  recent  films,  and  in  the  design  of  cutting-edge  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  gadgets,  is  curiously  retro,  with  a  sentimental  blend  of 
Jetsons  naivete  and  1939  World's  Fair  dreams.  Eyeing  a  restless 
culture  at  the  starting  line  of  the  21st  century,  Bruce  Handy  explains 
how  the  future  became  so  passe II 


HALL  OF  FAME  Eliza  Griswold  nominates  the  kids  of 
Children's  Mandate  for  Peace,  possibly  the  youngest-ever 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  candidates,  for  showing  Colombia's  adults  an 
alternative  to  a  fifth  decade  of  bloody  civil  war. 
Portrait  by  Jonathan  Becker 


13 


DISASTER  AMID  THE  STARS  When  producer  Keith  Barish 

joined  forces  with  restaurant  executive  Robert  Earl  to  create 

Planet  Hollywood,  the  movie-memorabilia-packed  restaurant  chain, 

Sylvester  Stallone,  Bruce  Willis,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  and 

an  army  of  lop  agents,  executives,  and  celebrities  eagerly  pumped  in 

their  time  and  energy.  A  decade  later,  with  Planet  Hollywood 

in  financial  trouble,  Kim  Masters  reveals  how  the  industry's  savviest 

players  lost  some  pretty  big  bets I 


LIPS  TOGETHER,  TEETH  APART  At  an  intimate  gathering 
of  Hollywood  women  for  a  private  seminar  in  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  oral  traditions,  Krista  Smith  gets  an  adult  education. 
Illustration  by  Tim  Sheaffer U 

THE  MAN  WHO  ATE  MICROSOFT  With  his  herculean 

work  habits,  laserlike  brain,  and  nerves  of  steel,  is  it  any  surprise 

that  David  Boies  capped  a  string  of  big-time  legal  victories 

by  taking  down  Bill  Gates  in  the  most  important  anti-trust  suit  in 

decades?  Cross-examining  America's  No.  1  trial  lawyer, 

David  Margolick  learns  why  Gates  never  saw  what  hit  him U 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      40 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


ONE  AND  ONLY.  Designed  by  Tiffany's  Jean  Schlumberger,  "Circle  Rope"  bracelet  in  eighteen  karat  gold,  $3,975. 

For  store  locations  or  inquiries  call  800.526.OM1.> 
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2IST  CENTURY  FOX  Director  Hype  Williams  gives  the  411 
on  his  pager;  Manhattan  exhibitionist:  V.F.  Camera  tours  the  art 
world;  young  Merlin  David  Blaine  shows  George  Wayne  the  magic; 
Paris:  It's  Where  All  the  French  Live  Now,  Darling,  by  travel 
correspondent  Nan  Darien 16! 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE  On  the  town 

with  photographer  Larry  Fink;  V.F.'s  own  Calendar  Boy  gives  you 
31  reasons  to  get  out  in  March;  Bruce  Handy  reviews  the  British  film 
sensation  East  Is  East;  At  the  Previews— Walter  Kirn  deconstructs 
two  minutes  of  Mission  to  Mars;  catching  up  with  Spy  magazine's  literary 
alums;  why  the  literary  world  is  floored  by  satirical  wunderkind 
Dave  Eggers;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  Matt  Tyrnauer  on  London's 
boutique-hotel  boom;  George  Wayne  disrupts  Vancouver;  Lisa 
Robinson's  Hot  Tracks;  showbiz  survivors  Kiki  &  Herb  make  it  one  for 
the  road;  New  York  restaurateur  Jimmy  Rodriguez  goes  uptown; 
maverick  photographer  Chris  Verene's  Whitney  debut;  James  Wolcott 
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NEW  EYE  LACQUER 

DARING  RED  AND  BLACK  SHADOWS, 
NEVER-BEFORE  VINYL  EFFECT. 


LORD  &  TAYLOR  •  FOLEY'S  •  ROBIN 


•MAY 


SENTENC 


UNITED  COLORS 
OF  BENETTON. 


www.benetton.com/deathrow 


JEROME  MALLEI! 
BORN:  1/1/1959,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
CRIME:  FIRS!  DEGREE  MURDER 
SENTENCE:  DEATH  BY  LETHAL  INJECTION 


I  TO  DEATH 


i 


You  might  see  Bat  Yun  as  adorable.  We  see  her  as  threatened.  Because  weve 
watched  the  Giant  Panda's  numbers  dwindle  to  fewer  than  a  thousand  left  in  the 
world.  Our  mission  is  to  reverse  these  trends  of  extinction.  From  continuous  research, 
we  learn  more  about  the  beloved  Giant  Panda  and  other  endangered  species  every 
day.  So  that  we  all  see  cute,  cuddly  animals  thriving  instead  of  disappearing. 


^VKCOi 


The  Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego  is  a  non-profit  organization. 


htt  p://www.Bandiegozoo.org 
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Black  Tie  &  Blue  Jeans 


)n  November  19  at  the  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Lucky  Brand 
oundation  hosted  its  third  annual  Black  Tie  and  Blue  Jeans  Gala.  With  special  perfor- 
lances  by  comedian  Howie  Mandel,  musician  Kenny  Loggins,  and  the  inimitable 

James  Brown,  the  evening 
raised  more  than  $650,000 
for  children's  charities.  Other 
attendees  included  Josie  Bisset, 
Neil  and  Pegi  Young,  and 
Richard  Tyler  and  family. 

From  left:  Lucky  Brand  Founders 
Gene  Montesano  and  Barry 
Perlman,  and  comedian  emcee 
Howie  Mandel;  "The  Godfather  of 
Soul"  James  Brown. 


Chanel:  Five  Years  in  Bal  Harbour 

i  November  18,  Chanel  and  Vanity  Fair  invited  guests  to  celebrate  the  five-year 


niversary  of  the  Chanel  Boutique  in 
Miami  to  enjoy  an  informal  presenta- 
n  of  Chanel  Cruise  2000,  and  a 
sview  of  Chanel  Spring/Summer 
'00  Ready-to-Wear,  followed  by 
jsicand  dancing. 

<m  /eft:  Glena  Norton  and  llene  Lipman; 
iren  Duffy  (center)  of  Chanel  with  Mr.  and 
s.  Andrew  Adler. 


Harbour,  Fla.  Fashion  revelers  gathered 


Michael  Douglas  &  Friends 
Celebrity  Golf  on  the  Horizon 

Presented  by  Mazda 

f  the  Academy  Awards"  brings  out  Hollywood's  biggest  stars,  then  the  Michael 
Douglas  &  Friends  Celebrity  Golf  tournament,  during  the  same  week  in  March,  brings 
)ut  Hollywood's  most  avid  linksmen.  Benefiting  the  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Fund 
md  attracting  Hollywood's  A-list  crowd  and  the  golf  world's  most  notable  coaches,  the 
^vent  takes  place  on  Saturday,  March  18,  at  the  Ocean  Trails  Golf  Club  in  Rancho  Palos 
/erdes.  Three  weeks  later,  on  Saturday,  April  8,  the  event  will  be  televised  as  a  Jack 
^licklaus  production  immediately  preceding  the  Masters  on  ABC  . 


, 


Vanity  Fair  Promotion  regrets  the  misspelling  of  Ms.  Bobbi 
Silten  of  Slates  and  Frank  Carfaro,  "Slates  Guy,  "on  page  89 
in  the  February  2000  Agenda. 

From  /eft:  Alex  Bueno  de  Moraes,  restaurateur;  Noel  Laxamana, 
record  label  executive;  Bobbi  Silten  of  Slates;  Greg  Anderson, 
graphic  designer;  Frank  Carfaro,  furniture  designer;  Sam 
Calagione,  brewery  owner. 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Best  of  the  Best 

This  March  during  Oscar®  season,  Turner 
Classic  Movies  presents  31  Days  of  Oscar®. 
Three  hundred  sixty  movies— each  linked  to 
the  next  by  a  writer,  director,  or  star— will  be 
shown  throughout  the  month.  Some  con- 
nections are  obvious,  while  others  are  not. 
But  all  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common- 
each  movie  is  either  an  Academy  Award™ 
winner  or  a  nominee.  And,  best  of  all,  it's 
completely  commercial-free. 

The  Way 
We  Lived  Then 

More  than  200  guests  joined  Vanity  Fair  and 
the  House  of  Harry  Winston  on  November 
3  in  New  York  City  to  toast  Dominick 
Dunne  and  his  new  memoir,  The  Way  We 
Lived  Then:  Recollections  of  a  Well-Known 
Name  Dropper.  While  guests  viewed  the 
latest  baubles  from  Harry  Winston,  Dunne 
personally  signed  copies  of  his  book,  which 
features  photos,  letters,  anecdotes,  and 
memorabilia  from 
his  celebrated  life. 

From  /eft:  Carol  Brodie 
of  Harry  Winston, 
Dominick  Dunne,  and 
Jim  Haag  of  Harry 
Winston. 


if  these  walls 
could  talk  2 

Premiering  on  HBO  Sunday,  March  5,  at  9/8c, 
//"these  walls  could  talk  2,  presents  an  intimate 
look  at  the  lesbian  experience  in  America  in  dif- 
ferent social  and  political  climates  from  the 
'60s  to  the  millennium.  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  two  if  these  walls  could  talk  films, 
the  first  of  which  aired  on  HBO  in  1996.  The 
film  presents  three  different  love  stories, 
starring  Ellen  DeGeneres  and  Sharon  Stone, 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  and  Michelle  Williams  and 
Chloe  Sevigny. 


RALPH    LAUREN 
ROMANCE 


MEN 


NORDSTROM 

1-800-7-BEAUTY 
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Mm  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 
connect  with  them  for  additional  informa- 
il  >out  their  products  and  services.  Stop 
by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the 
information  superhighway. 


alibris 

www.alibris.com 

Looking  for  rare,  used,  and  out-of-print 

books?  Alibris  is  the  online  store  for  books 

you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


M 

W 
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BANANA  REPUBLIC 
www.bananarepublic.com 

Banana  Republic's  modern,  versatile 

collections  for  men,  women,  and  home  are 

now  online.  You  can  shop,  request  a  catalog, 

locate  a  store,  and  more.  Anytime. 


www.  bm  wusa.  com 

Car  shop  from  home  with  our  Virtual 

Center  at  www.bmwusa.com.  Build  your 

BMW,  arrange  a  test  drive,  and  more. 


www.  clinique.  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 

www.clinique.com  -  Smart  start?  Online  skin 

typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match-ups  and 

precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin.  Great 

looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 
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store  at  729  Madison,  please  visit  us  at 

www.davidyurman.com. 
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877-4-DISCOVERY. 
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It's  the  most  luxurious  way  to  travel. ..any- 
where. To  learn  more  about  the  world's  most 
powerful  full-size  luxury  SUV,  call  800-688- 
8898,  visit  our  Web  site,  or  see  an  author- 
ized Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 
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HELPING  FEED  COMMUNITIES  IN  NEED 


"I  help  hungry  people 
get  fresh  and  wholesome  food. 

And  that  just  feels  good." 


With  the  support  of  the  Kraft  Fresh  Produce  Initiative,  Warren  Brice 
selects  nutritious  produce  to  feed  the  families  who  need  it  most. 


Warren  works  at  the  Houston  Food  Bank  —  one  of 
many  local  programs  across  the  nation  that  collect 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  wholesalers  and 
distribute  them  to  families  in  need.  Supported  by 
the  Fresh  Produce  Initiative  from  Kraft  Foods,  Inc., 
and  its  parent  company,  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc., 
the  Houston  Food  Bank  can  provide  60  servings 
of  fresh  produce  for  each  dollar  contributed. 

It's  all  part  of  The  Philip  Morris  Fight  Against  Hunger, 
the  largest  corporate  effort  to  fight  hunger  in  America. 
Through  programs  such  as  the  Fresh  Produce  Initiative, 
the  people  of  Philip  Morris  have  been  making  a 
difference  for  communities  in  need  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  help  fight  hunger, 
please  call  one  of  these  national  organizations: 


Foodchain 
(800)  845-3008 


www.foodchain.org 


America's  Second  Harvest 

(800)  532-F00D      www.secondharvest.org 


Working  to  make  a  difference. 
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PHILIP   MORRIS  COMPANIES   INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 

PHILIP  MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS   U.S.A. 

www.philipmorris.com 
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A  few  words  aboul  a  new  section 
that  debuts  in  Vanity  Fair  this 
month  on  page  249.  It's  called 
"Fanfair,"  and  the  lag  line  that 
mns  under  the  title  is  "31  Days 
in  the  Life  of  the  Culture."  If  we 
get  it  right,  this  is  what  "Fanfair" 
will  be:  smart,  funny,  and  selec- 
tive notations  and  critiques  of  elements  of  the 
world  culture  that  we  feel  will  bear  watching 
that  month  in  art,  books,  design,  travel,  lash- 
ion,  film,  music,  nightlife,  TV,  theater,  and  the 
Internet.  And  we're  not  talking  here  about 
events  just  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  Be- 
cause Vanity  Fair,  alone  among  major  month- 
lies, goes  around  the  world  in  a  single,  basic 
edition  the  one  we  put  out  here  at  4  Times  Square 
reach  will  be  relatively  global. 

The  section  this  month  includes  contributions  by  James  Wol- 
cott,  Walter  Kirn,  David  Kamp,  Bruce  Handy,  A.  M.  Homes, 
Henry  Alford,  Lisa  Robinson,  Elissa  Schappell,  George  Wayne, 
and  Toby  Young,  among  others.  It's  edited  by  John  Gillies  and 
Anne  Fulenwider,  with  help  from  Riza  Cruz  and  Dana  Brown, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  oversight  from  Aimee  Bell  and  Matt 
Tyrnauer.  New  sections  in  magazines  take  a  few  months  to  hit 
their  stride,  so  please  don't  jump  on  us  if  "Fanfair"  doesn't  come 
out  exactly  as  you  would  expect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  like  it 
from  the  beginning,  so  much  the  better. 

There  are  three  major  crime  and  scandal  stories  in  this  issue. 
Check  them  all  out.  The  tragedy  at  Hillsdale  College,  that  bastion 
of  American  conservatism  in  south  Michigan,  is  the  subject  of  Sam 
Tanenhaus's  report  on  page  182.  The  events  surrounding  the  story 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Madonna  wears 
a  trench  coat  by  Marline  Sitbon  and  a 
bracelet  by  Cartier.  Rupert  Everett's  clothing 
is  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  Manicure 
by  Olga  Titova.  Madonna's  hair  colored 
by  Christopher  John.  Hair  by  Orlando. 
Makeup  and  grooming  by  Tom  Pecheux. 
Props  and  set  design  by  Vincent  Mazeau. 
Styled  by  Carine  Roitfeld. 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
V.F.  by  Mario  Testino. 


are  remarkable.  They  center  on  the  suicide  f 
l.issa  Roche,  the  school's  41-year-old  admi 
trail  )i,  who,  before  her  death,  claimed  to  h 
had  a  19-year  affair  with  Hillsdale's  presidf 
George  Roche  III.  The  fact  that  she  was  n 
ried  to  Roche's  son  the  entire  time  only  adi 
to  the  stress  put  upon  family  members 
faculty,  not  to  mention  the  preachy,  preen 
mandarins  of  the  conservative  movement 

On  page  200,  Suzanna  Andrews  folk 
the  long  trail  of  crime  of  Sante  Kimes,  byH 
accounts  a  perennial  grifter,  and  Kimes's  i  I 
Kenneth,  whom  she  allegedly  molded  int 
dangerous  and  devoted  partner.  These  two 
a  pair.  Police  have  wanted  them  in  connect 
with  fraud,  arson,  theft,  and  homicide, 
deed,  they  go  on  trial  this  month  in  Manhattan  for  the  murdei 
Irene  Silverman,  a  spirited,  iconoclastic  social  figure  who  1 
turned  her  East  Side  mansion  into  a  fashionable  boardinghouse  t 
took  in  the  likes  of  Peter  Duchin  and  Daniel  Day-Lewis. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  Sam  Kashner's  examination  on  page  214 
the  18-year-old  mystery  surrounding  the  death  by  drowning 
Natalie  Wood  off  the  coast  of  Catalina  Island.  She  was  last  s< 
aboard  the  boat  she  owned  with  her  husband.  Robert  Wagi 
Splendour,  on  a  night  of  vigorous  drinking  and  arguing.  The  o 
other  people  on  board  that  evening  were  Wagner,  the  skipper,  ; 
actor  Christopher  Walken.  In  compelling  narrative  detail,  Kash 
reconstructs  the  hours  leading  up  to  the  actress's  drowning  i 
those  immediately  afterward. 

Sorry  for  the  hard  sell  on  the  issue.  Just  be  relieved  this  wa: 
all  about  the  new  script  typeface  we've  introduced.  Maybe  h 
on  that  one.  -GRAYDON  CART 
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Pasta  is  fasta 

ordered  by  phone 


Pasta 
is  besta 

when  made  at  your  home. 

Pasta 
is  masta 

of  any  four-star  meal. 

Pasta  is 
no  disasta 

even  when  it's  a  steal. 

Pasta 

comes  afta 

a  glass  of  red  wine. 


Pasta, 

no  laughta, 

an  orange  soda  goes  fine. 

Pasta,  read 
the  chapta, 

you  won't  learn  this  from  Mom. 


Pasta  (at  lasta) 

is  on  epicurious.com 
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BEAN'S  FOLDING  ADIRONDACK  CHAIR 
ITEM#WF10452 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG,  CALL  US  AT 
1-800-482-4927.  TO  SHOP  WITH  US 
ONLINE,  VISIT  WWW.LLBEAN.COM 


LLBeari 

start  here 
GO  ANYWHERE' 
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As  the  son  of  a  professor,  contributing  editor  Sam  Tanenhaus  expected 

to  find  the  campus  of  Hillsdale  College  in  southern  Michigan  familiar. 

He  didn't.  "The  clock  tower  looked  like  something  out  of  an  Ayn  Rand  novel," 

says  Tanenhaus,  whose  investigation  into  the  recent  sex  scandal  involving 

the  school's  president  and  his  late  daughter-in-law  appears  on  page  182. 

The  author  of  the  acclaimed  1997  biography  Whittaker  Chambers,  Tanenhaus 

believes  that  "the  corruption  and  decadence"  at  Hillsdale  is  "a  microcosm 

of  right-wing  politics  in  the  past  decade."  But  he  maintains  that  there  is 

hope  for  conservatives.  "We  learned  from  Hillsdale  that  there's  an  independent 

conservative  press— it  was  the  National  Review  which  drove  the  story." 


To  contributing  editor  Suzanna 

Andrews,  who  on  page  200 

investigates  the  twisted  criminal 

odyssey  of  Sante  and  Kenneth 

Kimes,  the  mother-son  team  accused 

of  murdering  their  wealthy  landlord, 

nothing  is  more  satisfying  than  a 

major  crime  story.  "If  the  perpetrators 

are  intelligent,  then  the  process 

of  unraveling  the  story  is  riveting," 

says  Andrews,  who  recently  reported 

on  a  slaying  at  Yale,  and  has  written 

about  white-collar  perps  such  as 

Michael  Milken.  The  main  difference  in 

reporting  on  violent  crimes,  Andrews 

has  discovered,  is  the  heated  passion 

involved.  "You  have  to  keep  your 

distance,"  she  says.  "It  was  only  when 

I'd  finished  the  story  that  the 

severity  of  the  crimes  and  their 

horrible  consequences  hit  me." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    78 
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Goes  Online 


Vanity  Fair's  Reader  Link 

will  now  be  featured 

on  our  Web  site. 

VANITY  F/M.COm 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite 

you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional 

information  about  their  products 

and  services. 


Banana  Republic 

Cole-Haan 

Discovery  Cove 

Guess? 

Mephisto 

Mercury 

Talbots 

Toyota 

Turner  Classic  Movies 

Veuve  Clicquot 

Volvo 
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Sometimes  hard  to  please. 

Christopher  Hitchens,  who  interviewed 

Susan  Sontag  before  the  publication  of 

her  new  novel.  In  America,  was  captivated 

by  both  book  and  author.  In  fact,  he 

admits  that  his  profile,  which  appears  on 

page  1XX,  is  "almost  a  love  letter." 

Hitchens  says,  "I  admire  her  more  as  the 

years  go  by.  She  improves  with  time, 

which  I  can't  say  for  myself."  Reverting 

more  to  type  in  his  column,  which  is  from 

Cuba  this  month,  our  man  in  Havana 

(photographed  here  in  the  Pinar  del  Rio 

province)  found  that  the  revolution  and  its 

leader  have  gone  stale  over  the  decades, 

even  while  preserving  "a  distraught  place 

in  the  American  imagination." 


When  Selwyn  Seyfu  Hinds  met  with 
film  and  rap-video  director  Hype 
Williams  for  this  month's  "Speed  Dial." 
Williams  informed  him  that  his  crowd  hac 
already  moved  on  from  cell  phones  to, 
well,  find  out  on  page  166.  Hinds  probabl 
should  have  known  this.  As  former  editor 
in  chief  of  The  Source  and  now  editorial 
director  of  Russell  Simmons's  new  music 
and  lifestyle  Web  site  (RSlW.com), 
Hinds  has  been  covering  the  fast-changing 
worlds  of  hip-hop  and  gadgetry  for  years 
"Among  hip-hoppers,  it's  always  about 
the  new  and  next  thing,"  says  Hinds. 


Sam  Kashner's  fascination  with  the  secret 

lives  of  Hollywood  stars  began  at  a  young  age, 

in  his  mother's  Fifth  Avenue  handbag  store, 

where  the  clientele  included  Lucille  Ball,  Marlene 

Dietrich,  and  Gene  Tierney.  "I  grew  up  hearing 

about  the  kind  of  odd,  private  behavior  of  movie 

stars  through  my  mother's  shop,"  says  Kashner, 

who  on  page  214  uncovers  new  details  about 

Natalie  Wood's  19X1  death.  "Their  specialized 

orders,  their  tastes,  when  they  didn't  pay 

their  bills.  I  knew  their  peccadilloes  even  before 

I  knew  much  about  them  as  movie  stars." 


A  legal  reporter  for  TIk  New  York  Times  for  more 
than  12  years,  David  Margolick  joined  V.F.  in  1996 
eager  to  "write  about  the  rest  of  the  universe."  But 
after  tackling  subjects  as  diverse  as  publishing  takeov 
and  Billie  Holiday— a  story  he  has  since  expanded 
into  a  book.  Strange  Fruit,  due  out  this  April 
(Running  Press)— he  found  he  missed  his  old  beat. 
In  his  first  law-related  story  for  V.F.,  he  profiles  the 
government's  lead  attorney  in  the  Microsoft  trial, 
the  legendary  New  York  litigator  David  Boies. 
"Lawyers  are,  by  definition,  working  on  the  most 
important  issues  a  society  faces,"  says  Margolick. 
"No  one  exemplifies  that  more  than  David  Boies. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    H  4 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNm 

The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 
connect  with  them  for  additional  informa- 
tion about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 
by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 
the  information  superhighway. 


liz  daiborne 

www.lizclaiborne.com 

Visit  our  Web  site  to  view  the  latest  Liz 

Claiborne  fashions,  learn  about  new  products 

and  in-store  events,  enter  our  sweepstakes  or 

request  a  personal  wardrobe  consultation 

at  a  store  near  you. 


www.LUCKYBRANDJEANS.com 

Now  you  can  "get  Lucky"  online!  Lucky 

Brand  Dungarees,  makers  of  classic, 

ail-American  denim  and  sportswear,  offers  an 

online  catalog  featuring  jeans,  jackets,  shirts, 

fragrance,  and  "cool"  Lucky  stuff. 


www.mercuryvehicles.com 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  2000 

Mercury  Sable  sedan  and  wagon,  call 

888-566-8888  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.mercuryvehicles.com. 


www.  lurnerclassicmo  vies,  com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 

destination  for  classic  movie  lovers,  featuring 

complete  program  listings,  movie  trailers, 

trivia  contests,  games,  celebrity  chats, 

merchandise,  and  more. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Meet  Bernice  Ellis,  Vanity  iau'\ 

"keeper  of  the  gates."  who  for  more  than 

13  years  has  manned  the  switchboard, 

handled  the  index,  responded  to  queues. 

and  expertly  weeded  out  a  majority  of 

the  crackpots  who  call  in  each  week. 

She's  also  met  more  than  a  lew  famous  laces 

who  have  drifted  through  the  offices, 

including  Diana  Ross,  Robert  Redford,  and 

Sarah  Ferguson,  Duchess  of  York. 

"Fergie  was  the  most  memorable,  because 

of  her  status,"  says  Ellis.  "She  was  absolutely 

charming.  I  kept  asking  myself,  Should 

I  curtsy?"  As  for  V.F.'s  staff  members,  whom 

she  greets  every  day  and  watches  over 

with  motherly  care,  "they're  very  special 

people."  The  feeling  is  mutual. 


»> 


To  find  out  what  kind  of  madness  he  was     < 
in  for  at  the  100th  Army-Navy  football  game 
photographer  Larry  Fink  traveled  to  West 
Point  to  observe  Army's  pre-game  revelry. 
Navy,  however,  was  not  as  welcoming.  Perha 
that  accounts  for  Fink's  bias.  "My  sympathie 
were  for  the  funky  underdog,"  he  admits. 
"Army  was  the  more  emotional  unit,  and  in  I 
this  case  the  emotional  unit  lost."  Fink,  whol 
has  taught  photography  at  Bard  College  for  J 
past  14  years,  explains,  "I'm  a  pretty  emotioi 
unit  myself,  even  though  I  was  never  in  the 
army  and  didn't  go  to  Vietnam  or  anything  1| 
that."  Fink's  third  book.  Runway,  will  be 
published  this  spring  by  Powerhouse  Books. 


Hipster  magician  David  Blaine  may  have 

survived  being  buried  alive  for  a  week,  but  did 

he  survive  George  Wayne?  Find  out  on 

page  168.  V.F.'s  resident  master  of  the  shockingly 

frank  Q&A,  the  Jamaican-born  G.W.  founded 

the  style  and  gossip  magazine  ROME,  in  1986. 

A  new  issue  of  R.O.M.E.,  which  hasn't  appeared 

since  1997,  is  due  out  this  spring.  Why  the 

delay?  "Well,  as  Paul  Masson  would  say,  'We 

will  sell  no  wine  before  its  time,'"  explains  G.W, 

who  will  make  his  screen  debut  in  Black 

and  White,  James  Toback's  film  about  race 

and  hip-hop,  to  be  released  in  April. 


Senior  articles  editor  Bruce  Handy  has  been  a 
science-fiction  fan  ever  since  seeing  the  film  200 
A  Space  Odyssey  as  a  fifth-grader.  "That  giant 
fetus  and  the  pounding  music  gave  me  an  anxiet 
attack— but  in  a  good  way,"  says  Handy,  who  on 
page  114  examines  a  future  being  redefined  by 
nostalgia  for  the  past.  "The  future  seems  less 
awe-inspiring  now.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  really 
thought  that  I  would  make  it  to  outer  space 
eventually."  He  also  failed  to  predict  the  changes 
that  have  come  to  Palo  Alto,  his  hometown. 
"Steve  Jobs  was  around  the  corner  inventing  the 
real  future  and  all  I  could  think  about  was  movi 
to  New  York  and  working  in  old  media." 
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Just  how  powerful  is  the  300-hp  Northstar  V8? 


This  ad  started  out  in  the  back  of  the  magazine. 


*. 


It's  more  than  just  a  pretty  face.  A  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  2000  Seville  STS  boasts  one  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  engines,  the  300-horsepower  Northstar  V8,  the  heart  of  the  Northstar 
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LETTERS 


SPLITTING  ROCKEFELLERS 

Readers  weigh  in  on  warring  Rockefellers;  apologies  to  Cameron 

Diaz;  Antarctic  adventurers  get  some  respect;  bless  you, 

Terry  McAuliffe;  Jacqueline  Susann  is  given  her  due;  Gia  Prima 

stands  up  for  husband  Louis;  Rugby,  voila! 


As  a  primary-care  physician 
of  women,  predominantly,  I 
often  see  the  effects  of  bad 
marriages— especially  ones 
involving  extramarital  af- 
fairs—on the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  my  pa- 
tients. The  saga  of  Amy  O'Neill  ["Ir- 
reconcilable Rockefellers,"  by  Lisa  De- 
Paulo,  January]  could  be  a  case  study 
on  the  effects  of  mental  stress  on  the 
body.  1  was  perturbed  by  the  accusation 
made  by  her  husband,  George  O'Neill, 
that  she  was  unstable  and  an  unfit  moth- 


er because  of  a  severe  bout  with  postpar- 
tum depression.  If  this  were  grounds  for 
losing  custody  of  one's  kids,  there  would 
be  a  glut  of  motherless  children,  as  post- 
partum depression  is  almost  to  be  expect- 
ed to  one  degree  or  another. 

I  was  also  offended  by  George  O'Neill's 
ruthless  tactic  of  lumping  his  wife's  per- 
sonal history  of  depression  with  her  fami- 
ly's history  of  suicide  and  schizophrenia. 
He  is  hoping  to  use  general  misconcep- 
tions about  mental  illness  for  his  own 
gain.  Clearly,  Amy  was  suffering  from  ex- 
treme physical  and  mental  exhaustion 


when  she  cried  for  help  by  cutting  her- 
self. Who  wouldn't  be  at  her  wit's  end, 
given  such  depression,  a  lack  of  financial 
means,  and  an  allegedly  philandering, 
emotionally  unsupportive  husband? 

PAT  DANIELS,  M.D. 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

AMAZING,  YET  SO  TYPICAL.  Now  Faith 
Whittlesey  is  "championing  the  rights  of 
her  daughter  [Amy  O'Neill]  against  the 
'oppressive'  Rockefeller  empire."  She  ad- 
mits, "It's  enough  to  turn  me  into  a  so- 
cialist." This  woman  has  no  problem 
forcing  her  conservative  views,  shared 
and  espoused  by  her  buddies  Rush  Lim- 
baugh,  Pat  Buchanan,  et  al.,  onto  others, 
yet  when  her  family  is  impacted  by  the 
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DIAZ  AND  CONFUSED 

I  JUST  FINISHED  READING  the  article  on  Cameron  Diaz 
["Frat-House  Goddess,"  by  Evgenia  Peretz,  January] 
and  would  like  to  offer  my  apology.  You  see,  I  was  the 
pathetic  guy  from  Virginia  who  so  annoyed  Ms.  Diaz 
at  the  restaurant  by  taking  her  picture  without  her 
permission.  My  co-workers  and  I  were  in  New  York  to 
attend  an  Internet  trade  show.  Earlier  in  the  day  I 
had  shot  my  mouth  off  to  them  that  every  time  I  go 
to  New  York  i  run  into  celebrities.  They  called  me  on 
this  boast,  and,  sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  the  night, 
we  ran  into  Cameron  Diaz. 

We  had  a  disposable  camera  with  us,  so  I  took  a 
picture  of  my  co-workers  with  Diaz  in  the  background. 
As  Diaz  states,  we  did  this  without  thinking  of  her 
feelings,  and  that  was  wrong.  But  her  immediate, 
angry  response  made  us  realize  that  it  was  a  stupid 
thing  to  do.  All  three  of  us  apologized  right  away. 
I  said  that  in  my  pathetic  life  at  work  this  picture 
would  make  me  hero  for  a  day.  She  laughed. 
Though  some  may  say  that  she  should  be  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  we  still  felt  embarrassed.  Sure  enough, 
when  she  left  the  restaurant,  she  said  good  night 
to  us  and  was  really  sweet. 

One  bit  of  irony.  Upon  arriving  back  in  Virginia 
at  National  Airport,  who  should  I  see  but  John  McCain 
rushing  for  a  plane.  I  greeted  him  and  he  replied 
graciously.  I  guess  five  years  in  a  P.O.W.  camp  makes 
you  realize  that  the  poorly  timed  attention  of  a  fan 
isn't  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

NEIL  COHEN 
ringfield,  Virginia 
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With  your  help,  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  will  soon  open  its 
doors.  You'll  not  only  see 
the  world's  most  extensive 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts, 
but  you'll  dance,  eat,  sing 
and  speak  with  tribal 
members  from  Alaska  to 
Argentina.  And  learn  how 
our  lives  are  still  influenced 
by  their  ideas. 

Call  to  become  a  museum 
member  today.  This  is  one 
home  that  just  might  be 
more  American  than 
the  White  House. 
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LETTERS 


Draconian  attitudes  of  a  sub- 
missive "barefoot  and  pn   > 

ideology  she  is  indignant  at  be- 
ing oppressed. 

MARK  IIANNAN 
San  I  rancisco,  <  alifornia 

n  is  AMUSING  that  George 

O'Neill's  mother,  Abby,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rockefeller  philan- 
thropies, supports  "economic 
justice  for  women"  with  foun- 
dation money.  Weil,  charity  be- 
gins at  home,  Abby.  How  could 
you  claim  to  be  "pro-woman" 
when  your  pregnant  daughter- 
in-law  camped  out  for  five 
months  in  a  $68-a-night  motel 
with  your  four  small  grandchil- 
dren while  your  married  son  re- 
portedly chased  skirts? 

SARAH  MILLER 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania 


I  WONDER  IE  when  Amy  O'Neill  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  by  Lisa  DePaulo,  she 
knew  the  article  would  be  a  front  for  De- 
Paulo's  blistering  disdain  for  all  things 
Republican,  and  not,  as  she  claims  in 
her  "Contributors"  note,  an  effort  to  show 
"the  elements  of  a  sordid.  Palm  Beach- 
style  divorce."  Really,  DePaulo  has  a 
field  day  cloaking  her  portrayals  of  George 
O'Neill  and  Faith  Whittlesey  as  right- 
wing  puddingheads,  and  Pat  Buchanan 
as  a  hate-filled  racist,  under  the  guise  of 
a  journalistic  study  of  the  privileged, 
something  Dominick  Dunne  does  so 
very  well. 

ALISON  A.  SHURTLEFF 

Benicia,  California 


THE  LAST  EMPEROR 

HOW  REFRESHING  to  read  Ned  Zeman's 
article  "Death  Among  the  Emperors" 
[January].  After  completing  his  piece,  I 
wanted  to  go  see  these  wonderful  crea- 
tures myself.  I  also  came  away  with  a 
deep  respect  for  Bruno  Zehnder,  a  man 
who  defied  convention  with  an  uncom- 
mon passion.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  there 
are  people  out  there  with  such  courage. 

In  addition,  the  story  offered  a  wel- 
come break  from  Vanity  Fair's  stories 
about  the  world's  billionaires  and  their 
supposed  "problems." 

WILLIE  WILLIAMS 

Miami,  Florida 

I  HAD  TO  SMOTHER  a  derisive  snort  at 
Ned  Zeman's  clueless  characterization  of 
Ernest  Shackleton  and  the  crew  of  the 
Endurance,  particularly  his  poke  at  Char- 


WIFE.  INTERRUPTED 

Amy  O'Neill,  photographed  on 

November  13,  1999,  in  the  backyard  of  her 

home  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida. 


lie  Green,  the  expedition's  cook,  who  was 
missing  a  testicle. 

Each  and  every  "scalawag,"  "half-wit 
and  "loser"  on  that  trip  lived  to  tell  of  an 
ordeal  the  majority  of  us  could  never 
comprehend,  much  less  withstand.  For  his 
part,  Green  managed  to  keep  28  men  fed, 
day  in  and  day  out,  using  whatever  was  at 
hand  (be  it  penguin,  seal,  or  dog  pemmi- 
can),  under  conditions  so  merciless  as  to 
be  insane.  Moreover,  he  performed  quick 
ly  and  in  good  cheer.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
that  ultimately  he  possessed  more  balls 
than  most  men  with  both  testicles  intact. 

LISA  ZEIMER 

Shoreline,  Washington 


VANITY     FAIR 


THE  POPE  SAYS  HI 

MY  FAVORITE  TERRY  McAULIFFE  stor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  money  ["Clinton 
Midas  King,"  by  Marjorie  Williams,  Jan 
uary]. 

I  met  Terry  in  Washington,  D.C..  ir 
the  late  1980s— I  was  working  as  a  jour 
nalist,  and  a  mutual  friend  thought  we 
should  be  introduced.  Over  lunch  at  th( 
Irish  Times,  near  Union  Station,  McAu 
liffe  was  in  full  boyo  mode— greeting  th( 
waitresses  loudly  by  their  first  names 
practically  breaking  into  "Danny  Boy' 
for  nearby  diners.  He  was  so  entertain 
ing,  it  was  like  hanging  out  with  Jimmj 
Cagney.  Naturally,  at  the  end  of  oui 
meal  we  had  tea.  "And  don't  forget  tc 
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When  she  wanted  to  swim  with  the  dolphins, 
you  didn't  just  give  her  an  ocean. 

You  gave  her  a  boat,  a  guide 
and  an  introduction  to  Sharou®  Thanks. 
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If  you  know  a  child  with  a  life-threatening  illr 


Make-A-Wish  Found 
1  -800-722-WISH 

www.makeawish.org 


Wish  kid  Raquel,  Age  10 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD:  Jacqueline  Susann  with  map  of  characters  from  her  1969 
best-seller,  The  Love  Machine,  at  her  Hotel  Navarro  apartment  in  1969. 


boil  the  water!"  he  shouted  merrily  as 
our  waitress  headed  for  the  kitchen. 

Terry  told  me  he  was  going  to  meet 
the  Pope  the  next  week,  on  a  fund-raising 
mission  for  American  University.  Tlie  Pope, 
I  thought  quickly.  "Would  you  mind  get- 
ting my  rosary  blessed?"  Of  course  not, 
he  answered. 

I  happened  to  have  my  rosary  with  me 


and  handed  it  over.  And  Terry,  true  to 
his  word,  had  it  blessed  and  returned  it 
to  me  in  a  week  or  so.  I  later  learned  that 
so  many  friends  and  journalists  (half  of 
Time  magazine,  as  I  recall)  made  the 
same  request,  he  had  to  carry  their  vari- 
ous religious  talismans  to  Rome  in  a 
brown  paper  bag  and  spread  them  out 
on  a  table  for  His  Holiness  to  bless. 


One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
in  the  fight  against  crime. 


Parks,  community  gardens,  and  open  spaces 

not  only  make  cities  more  beautiful, 

studies  show  they  also  help  reduce  crime. 

That's  why,  for  more  than  20  years, 

we've  been  conserving 

land  for  people.  Now  we  need  your  help. 

Call  1800  714  LAND. 


TRUST 

FOR 
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Since  I  have  not  given  a  clinic  to  ei- 
thci  ol  the  Clintons,  I  disagree  with  your 
thesis  that  McAulille  is  motivated  purely 
by  money.  He  is  so  innately  generous 
that,  who  knows,  maybe  lie  is  answering 
to  an  even  greater  voice  than  Bill  Clin- 
ton's. Ami  while  I  may  or  may  not  be  m 
Terry's  vaunted  4.000-person  Rolodex 
("Religious  Artifacts.  Blessed  by  Pope"), 
I  welcome  his  call. 

PAMELA  CLARKE  Kl  OGH 
Old  Brookville,  New  York 


JACKIE,  OH! 


VANITY     FAIR 


THANK  YOU  for  your  balanced  and  infor- 
mative profile  of  novelist  Jacqueline  Su- 
sann, a  woman  whom  I  have  admired  for 
years  ["Once  Was  Never  Enough,"  by 
Amy  Fine  Collins,  January],  Like  millions 
of  others,  I  grew  up  reading  her  sensa- 
tional books.  I  never  dismissed  them  as 
"trash,"  because  I  understood  her  under- 
lying message:  "A  woman  in  a  ranch 
house  with  three  kids  had  a  better  life 
than  what  happened  up  there  at  the  top." 
Sadly,  Jackie  herself  was,  in  the  end, 
proof  of  this.  Despite  being  such  a  major 
presence  in  the  60s  and  early  70s,  she 
has  been  terribly  underrated  in  recent 
years.  I  hope  that  your  fascinating  article 
and  the  Bette  Midler  movie  will  give 
Jacqueline  Susann  the  recognition  and 
critical  approbation  she  deserves. 

MICHAEL  SAWER 
Ajax.  Ontario 


COME  OUT  SWINGING 

I  WAS  MARRIED  to  Louis  Prima  from 
1963  until  his  death  in  1978. 

Obviously,  I  read  David  Kamp's  article 
on  my  late  husband  ["They  Made  Vegas 
Swing,"  December]  with  great  interest.  It 
correctly  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
resurgence  of  popular  interest  in  the  mu- 
sic of  Louis  Prima.  I  believe  that  Louis 
would  have  been  pleased  that  his  music 
was  being  enjoyed  by  yet  another  genera- 
tion (or  two)  of  music  fans. 

However,  the  statement  that  Louis  "di- 
vorced" his  children  was  unfair  in  that  it 
reflected  only  one— and  perhaps  a  still- 
embittered— side  of  a  complicated  matri- 
monial breakup.  In  addition,  the  article's 
relating  of  gossip  regarding  Louis's  al- 
leged relationships  with  women  and  the 
odd  degree  of  interest  in  his  physique 
seemed  to  have  little  real  purpose.  In 
this  respect,  I  thought  that,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  article  fell  prey  to  the  "tabloid"  ap- 
proach  tO  jOUr-    CONTINUED  ON   PAOl    98 
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It's  been  said  to  win  an  Academy  Awari 
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turnerclassicmovies.  com 


This  March,  Turner  Classic  Movies  brings 
you  31  days  and  nights  of  movie  connections. 
360  films,  each  linked  to  the  next  by  writer, 
director  or  star.  Some  obvious,  others  not 
so  obvious.  But  all  have  one  thing  in 
common— every  movie  is  either  an  Oscar* 
winner  or  nominee.  So  get  connected 
to  the  most  award-winning  month  on 
television,  all  completely  commercial-free. 
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Father  ol  the  Bride  ('50) 
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Join  the 
Excitement! 


SIMPATICO,  starring 

Jeff  Bridges,  Sharon  Stone,  and 

Nick  Nolte,  is  a  darkly  comedic 

exploration  of  friendship  and  betrayal, 

set  against  the  exciting  backdrop  of 

high  stakes  horseracing. 

Enter  the  SIMPATICO  Sweepstakes 

to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  this 

year's  Kentucky  Derby. 

To  learn  more,  log 

on  to  www.vanityfair.com,  Fine  Line 

Features'  Web  site  at  www.flf.com,  or 

visit  Best  Western  in  select  markets 

and  Bloomingdale's  nationwide.  Also 

at  Bloomingdale's,  spend  $100  on 

DKNY  and  get  two  tickets  to  a 

special  screening  of  SIMPATICO, 

while  supplies  last. 

SIMPATICO 

in  theaters  everywhere 
February  4 


LETTERS 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE 

that  is  currently  in  vogue. 

The  simple  truth  about  my  hus- 
band is  that  he  was  a  kind  man, 
a  doting  father  to  our  children, 
and  a  wonderful  musician  and 
entertainer. 

GIA  PRIMA 
Island  Heights,  New  Jersey 


AS  A  YOUNG  BOY,  some  60-plus  years 
ago,  I  just  cracked  up  at  the  Marx  Broth- 
ers' movies.  I'd  see  some  of  them  four  or 
five  times,  as  it  was  only  a  dime  to  go. 

Then,  one  night  in  the  late  50s,  I  stopped 
in  at  the  Sahara  and  caught  the  lounge 
show  with  Louis  Prima  and  Keely  Smith. 
The  band  members  all  wore  monkey  cos- 
tumes and  were  just  hilarious.  I  had  to 
leave  the  room  because  my  stomach  hurt 
from  laughing  so  hard.  Now,  if  that  weren't 
enough,  about  an  hour  later  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  walked  into  the  lounge,  and  the 
audience  applauded  so  wildly  that  he 
stayed  on  the  stage  for  well  over  30  min- 
utes. All  of  this  for  a  two-drink  minimum. 

I  just  thought  Keely  was  the  best, 
and  I  have  almost  every  album  she  ever 
recorded.  Isn't  it  funny  that  the  article 
was  written  by  David  Kamp? 

DAVID  CAMP 
Belmont  Shore,  California 


THE  SPORTING  LIFE 

I  WOULD  SUGGEST  that  the  sport  depicted 
on  the  fantastic  mirror  shown  on  page  95  of 
your  article  on  Keith  McNally's  new  restau- 
rant, Pastis  ["Paris,  New  York,"  by  Matt 
Tymauer,  January],  is  Rugby,  not  soccer, 
as  you  say.  The  gentleman  in  the  fore- 
ground who  is  grasping  the  ball  with  his 
hands— quite  a  no-no  in  soccer   appears 


to  be  scoring  a  try,  the  Rugby  equivalent  o: 
a  touchdown.  A  correction  may  be  all  th 
more  appropriate,  given  the  inspiring 
Rugby  match  France  won  in  Octobei 
against  New  Zealand,  the  heavy  favorit< 
for  the  Rugby  World  Cup.  Long  live  glori 
ous  French  Rugby,  and  French  cuisine! 

AILISH  JOHNSO> 
Oxford,  Englan 

EDITOR'S  RESPONSE.-  The  sport  depicted  is,  I 
fact,  soccer.  The  player  in  question  is  a  goalie,  an 
goalies  are  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  their  hand 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  th 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  num 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  York] 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letter! 
to  the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  The  magazine 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions,  whic 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in  an; 
medium.  All  submissions  become  the  propert 
of  Vanity  Fair.  All  requests  for  back  issues  shoul 
be  sent  to  FAJR@neodata.  com.  All  other  queriei 
should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  foj 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unlesfl 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fai^ 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanie< 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelop^ 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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Imagine  a  tropical  paradise  you  and  your  family  can  call  your  own.  Swi 
with  dolphins,  rays  and  thousands  of  tropical  fish.  No  barriers.  No  crowds. 
No  place  like  it.  New  Discovery  Cove,  opening  summer  2000.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  Orlando,  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  vacation  destinations. 
Come  spend  a  day.  And  be  touched  forever. 

NOW  BY  RESERVATION  ONLY,  1-877-4-DISCOVERY 

Call  to  also  receive  information  and  a  free  -^^ 

official  Orlando  vacation  planning  kit. 


Orlando/Orange  CouiHy  Convention  «,  visitors  Bureau.  In< 


Discovery  Covi 

discoverycove.com 


CHRISTOPHER   HITCHENS 


HAVANA  CAN  WAIT 


Even  as  Cubans  demanded  the  return  from  Miami  of  six-year-old  Elian  Gonzalez, 

many  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  join  him.  With  Castro  likely  to 

outlast  a  ninth  U.S.  president,  his  people  are  living  on  hold-selling  anything 

they  can  and  waiting  for  the  future  to  begin 
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n  La  Bodeguita  del  Me- 
dio, a  drink  shop  on 
Calle  Empedrado,  in 
the  Cathedral  quarter  of 
Old  Havana,  where  Ernest 
Hemingway  used  to  absorb  his  mojito  thirst 
quencher  before  moving  on  to  his  daiquiri 
at  the  nearby  Floridita  restaurant,  there  is 
an  inscription  in  the  visitors'  book.  "Viva 
Cuba  Libre!"  it  reads.  "Chile  espera."  The 
words  Cuba  Libre  also  connote  a  cocktail— 
a  fang-crumbling  and  nauseating  blend  of 
rum  and  Coke— but  one  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  author  of  the  scrawl  was 
not  toasting  his  hosts  in  that  way,  because 
the  signature  of  Salvador  Allende  follows, 
with  the  date  of  June  28,  1961.  At  that  time, 
Allende  was  a  fairly  obscure  Chilean  physi- 
cian with  a  rising  reputation  in  opposition 
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ONE  MAN  IS  AN  ISLAND 

The  skyline  of  Havana, 
with  the  Hotel  Nacional 
and  its  twin  towers, 
1998;  inset,  Fidel  Castro 
on  Meet  the  Press, 
April  1959. 


politics.  Six  and  a  half  years  later,  he 
dispatched  personal  emissaries  to 
the  Chile-Bolivia  border  to  help  res- 
cue the  tattered  rabble  who  had  sur- 
vived Ernesto  Che  Guevaras  suicide 
mission  to  the  Andes.  Three  years 
after  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  Chile  and,  as 
his  first  act,  broke  the  em- 
bargo against  Cuba  by  re- 
storing relations  and  in- 
viting Fidel  Castro  for  a 
state  visit.  In  September 
1973,  Allende  was  mur- 
dered in  the  presidential 
palace  in  Santiago,  on  the  orders  of  the 
same  General  Pinochet  he  had  promoted 
to  be  his  army  chief. 

As  I  downed  my  own  melancholy  moji- 
to—-these  days  a  rather  standardized  and 
automatic  concoction  of  weak  rum  and 
limp  leaves  of  mint— I  could  hear  the  street 
musicians  outside,  offering  routine  versions 
of  that  still-beautiful  ballad  to  Che:  "Hasta 
Siempre  Comandante"  ("Forever  Com- 
mander"). In  London,  General  Pinochet, 
now  84,  was  about  to  undergo  medical  tests 
to  determine  his  fitness  to  stand  trial  for 
crimes  against  humanity.  In  Chile,  Ricardo 
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Lagos,  61— an  old  associate  of  Allende's— 
stood  a  fighting  chance  of  winning  the 
presidency  in  a  runoff.  And  in  Old  Ha- 
vana—this was  the  turn  and  cusp  of  1999 — 
they  were  marking  the  centenary  of  Hem- 
ingway's birth  on  one  hand  and  hawking 
T-shirts  of  Guevara  to  the  same  tourists 
with  the  other  hand.  I  veered  nostalgically 
between  the  ironies  of  history  and  the  im- 
portance of  being  either  Ernesto. 

As  if  to  confirm  his  mooring  in  a  time 
warp,  Fidel  Castro,  73,  had  declared 
that  January  1,  2000,  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  millennium.  Determined 
as  ever  to  remain  at  an  angle  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  announced  that  the  true  year 
would  be  2001.  This  eccentric  if  mathemat- 
ically correct  gesture  had  a  surreal  feeling 
on  an  island  where  official  figures  and  sta- 
tistics mean  almost  nothing,  and  where  the 
revolution  climaxed  on  New  Year's  Eve 
1958.  I  was  staying  in  the  faded  palace  of 
the  Hotel  Nacional,  that  harborfront  resort 
where  Graham  Greene's  hapless  British 
pseudo-agent  Wormold  survived  a  poison- 
ing plot  in  Our  Man  in  Havana,  and  where 
Mob  summits  occurred  before  Mob  rule 
flamed  out,  as  in  the  best-remembered  mo] 
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incuts  oi  The  Godfather  Part  II 
The  placards  in  the  lobby  sum- 
moned me  to  celebrate  nol  the 

closing  of  a  thousand-year  epoch 
but  the  opening  of  Year  41  of 
La  Revolution.  Forty-one:  the 
unarguable  onset  of  middle  age. 

Cuba.  The  very  name— short, 
pungent,  yet  romantic  has  inef- 
faceable associations.  Cuba  the 
place  where  the  United  States  re- 
ceived a  foretaste  of  Vietnam  in 
its  humiliation  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Cuba— where  the  missiles 
of  October  gave  the  world  its 
longest  and  steadiest  look  at  the 
nuclear  furnace  when  that  hell- 
ish door  swung  briefly  open  in 
1962.  Cuba— home  base  to  the 
gangsters  who  clustered  around 
J.F.K.  and  may  even  have  killed 
him.  Cuba— whose  exiled  fanat- 
ics were  caught  in  the  Watergate 
building.  Cuba— whose  troops 
inflicted  the  salutary  military  de- 
feat on  the  South  African  forces 
in  Angola.  Cuba— an  island,  like 
Ireland,  which  refuses  to  accept  its  real 
size  and  weight  in  the  world,  and  whose 
writers  and  poets  and  musicians  populate 
our  imagination.  Can  such  a  place  under- 
go a  graceful  menopause,  like  a  veteran 
of  some  Buena  Vista  reunion? 

Middle  age  can  be  vigorous  and  affir- 
mative—oh, that  I  would  see  41  again— 
but  Cuba  today  exists  in  a  state,  and  as  a 
state,  of  suspended  animation.  The  leader- 
ship emphasizes  this  in  ways  of  which  it 
may  not  even  be  aware,  revolutionaries 
forever  young  proclaims  a  billboard  of 
Castro's  long-ago  guerrilla  associates,  their 
bushiness  and  trimness  making  a  bold  con- 
trast to  the  Maximum  Leader's  paunch  and 
thinning  fur.  (People  call  him  "Fidel,"  but 
I  find  I  can't,  since  I  don't  know  the  guy.) 
Even  the  endless  hysterical  rallies  outside 
the  U.S.  Interests  Section  on  the  Havana 
waterfront,  for  the  return  of  six-year-old 
Elian  Gonzalez  from  Miami,  contain  a  for- 
lorn attempt  to  reanimate  a  lost  and  rebel- 
lious childhood.  For  a  better  clue  to  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  look  up  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  kid's  divorced  father. 
Naturally,  I  can  provide  for  him  here  in 
Cuba,  the  man  said.  Don't  I  work  in  the 
tourist-services  industry? 

At  first  look,  the  word  espera  in  Al- 
lende's  message  seems  to  mean  "hopes," 
as  in  esperanza.  But  it  actually  means- 
Spanish  being  such  an  ironic  language— 
"waits."  To  wait  is  to  hope,  of  course,  and 
in  some  ways  to  hope  is  to  wait.  But,  at 
present,  Cuba  just  waits.  And  while  it  waits, 
it  sells  itself  to  pass  the  time.  What  it 
waits  for  and  what  it  hopes  for  may  both 
be  radically  different  from  what  it  gets. 
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COMRADES  IN  ARMS 

Fidel  Castro  and  Chilean  president 
Salvador  Allende  on  the  balcony  of 
La  Moneda,  the  presidential  palace 
Santiago,  November  1971. 


Salvador  Allende  was  not 
the  only  intellectual  or  idealist 
to  see  Havana  as  a  beacon. 


In  the  seaside  town  of  Cojimar,  the  set- 
ting for  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  the  ag- 
ing and  practiced  charmers  at  La  Terraza 
can  spot  a  gringo  scribbler  from  several 
furlongs  away.  Out  come  the  folkloric  ap- 
purtenances: the  photos  of  Hemingway 
with  Castro;  the  giant  fish  gaping  at  the 
lens;  the  sepia  shots  of  Anselmo  Hernan- 
dez—"The  Old  Man"  or  "Old  Santiago" 
himself— who  died  in  Miami.  Then  there's 
the  ancient  captain  to  be  visited  a  few 
blocks  away:  Gregorio  Fuentes,  who  kept 
Ernest's  boat  in  the  water  and  who  on  the 
day  I  met  him  was  approaching  his  103rd 
birthday.  In  another  week,  he  would  have 
lived  in  three  centuries.  Amazingly  rad- 
dled and  wattled,  he  nonetheless  executed 
a  very  strong  handshake  and  immediately 
lit  and  puffed  upon  the  truncheon-size 
Cohiba  that  the  photographer  and  I  had 
brought  as  an  anniversary  tribute.  Things 
were,  he  opined,  in  general,  in  the  hands 
of  God.  (I  always  love  the  wisdom  of  an- 
cient mariners  and  peasants.)  Round  the 
corner  dwells  Raul  Corrales,  the  dapper 
and  silvered  veteran  who  photographed 
The  Revolution— always  somehow  capital- 
ized in  ordinary  speech— and  who  is  a  full 
member  of  the  system's  cultural  elite.  He, 
too,  was  willing  to  receive  guests  and  to 
submit  to  reverent  curiosity.  Then  it  was 
back  to  the  bar  and  to  a  series  of  delicious 


but  costly  pledges  to  intei  na- 
tional friendship.  I've  done  this 
routine  before,  yet  this  time  was 
slightly  different  in  that  every- 
one, at  every  stage,  hit  me  up 
for  money.  (I  slightly  exempt 
Captain  Fuentes,  whose  son  put 
/j,  the  squeeze  on  me  on  his  be- 
half, but  then,  at  age  102  one 
is  entitled  to  say,  like  Castro 
himself,  "  Yo  no  soy  marinero, 
soy  eapitdn, "  and  let  others  do 
the  soliciting.) 

"This  is  a  country,"  says 
one  of  my  oldest  comrades  on 
the  island,  "where  everybody 
is  on  the  take."  Old  people  sell 
lavatory  paper,  square 
by  square,  at  the  doors 
of  public  bathrooms. 
Avid  vendors  of  every- 
thing jostle  outside  the 
hotels.  Ungifted  street 
musicians  remove  their 
fingers  from  their  in- 
struments as  soon  as 
they  see  a  hand  drift  to- 
ward a  pocket.  Girls — 
and  boys— strike  up  con- 
versations, only  to  reveal  that  they  don't 
just  like  you  for  your  mind  or  even— this  is 
especially  hurtful— for  your  body.  It  seems 
a  long,  long  time  since  Guevara  was  in 
charge  of  the  national  bank,  signing  the 
currency  notes  with  a  contemptuously 
scrawled  "Che,"  or  since  there  was  seri- 
ous public  discussion  of  the  abolition  of 
money.  (This  Utopian  accomplishment 
has  been  at  least  partially  realized,  since 
the  Cuban  peso  note  would  now  be  re- 
fused even  by  those  whose  job  in  life  it  is 
to  sell  lavatory  paper  by  the  sheet.) 

They  are  waiting,  all  of  them.  In  the 
sweet  little  town  of  Vinales,  in  the  rural 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  a  beautiful 
girl  persuades  me  that  her  restaurant  is  the 
best.  "The  finest  pork  in  Cuba."  She  in- 
sists on  showing  me  the  grill,  where  whole 
pigs  lie  marinating.  She  presses  a  porcine 
sample  on  me,  full  of  crackle  and  taste. 
It's  delectable,  which  is  just  as  well,  since 
there's  nothing  else  on  the  menu  save  the 
black  bean-white  rice  combo  known  as 
Moros  y  Cristianos  ("Moors  and  Chris- 
tians"). At  this  point  I  detect,  from  the  sil- 
ver Star  of  David  round  her  neck,  that 
she  is  neither  Moorish  nor  Christian  but 
Sephardic.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  responds  brightly. 
"My  family  was  from  Jerusalem  and  we 
expect  an  Israeli  tour  party  today."  And 
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her  job  is  to  sell  fresh  hot  pig  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  Easy  to  tell  what  she's  wailing  for. 
She's  waiting  lor  Miami  not  lor  her  lo 
visit  it,  but  for  it  to  visit  her. 

In  the  town's  main  square,  there's  a  little 
sociopolitical  set  piece,  like  those  you 
can  still  see  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and 
Greece  and  eastern  Germany.  On  one  side, 
the  Communist  Party  office,  with  faded  red 
flags  and  curling  posters.  On  the  other,  a 
church,  with  garish  icons  and  a  wooden 
shelf  of  tracts.  Between  them,  a  sort  of 
armed  truce,  and  in  the  square,  young 
couples  and  old  people  taking  the  air  and 
making  the  paseo  ("promenade").  Across 
the  road  stands  a  bookstore,  next  to  the 
workers'  club.  It  is  laden  with  flyblown 
Bulgarian  and  East  Ger- 
man editions  of  a  dec- 
ade ago,  diluted  with  a 
few  cheap  versions  of 
children's  classics  and- 
on  the  topmost  display- 
some  furtive  works  on 
sexual  hygiene.  1  handle 
a  dusty  copy  of  History 
Will  Absolve  Me,  the 
bravura  speech  that  Fi- 
del Castro  made  from 
the  dock  before  being 
imprisoned  in  the  dreaded  Isle 
of  Pines  penal  colony  in  1953. 
In  the  second  paragraph  he  says: 

He  who  is  speaking  abhors, 
with  all  his  being,  childish  conceit, 
and  neither  by  his  temperament 
nor  by  his  present  frame  of  mind 
is  he  inclined  toward  oratory  or  to- 
ward any  kind  of  sensationalism. 

The  speech  goes  on  for  81 
pages:  arguably  the  shortest  and 
best  one  he  ever  gave.  For  over  four  dec- 
ades now,  this  great  solipsista  has  mo- 
nopolized the  microphone  for  rhetorical 
marathons  of  several  hours.  I  decide  I 
must  have  the  pamphlet.  It  costs  an  exor- 
bitant amount  in  dollars,  exacted  from  me 
by  a  wispy  old  lady  who  wears  a  heavy 
crucifix.  She  has  a  waiting  attitude,  also. 

I  first  came  to  Pinar  del  Rio  province  in 
1968,  wondering  if  the  news  about  the 
Cuban  Revolution  could  really  be  true.  And 
some  of  it  was.  It  was  true,  for  example, 
that  official  racism  had  been  abolished.  (In 
the  grisly  old  days,  even  the  dictator  Batista 
was  refused  membership  in  certain  clubs 
on  the  grounds  that  his  hide  was  insuffi- 
ciently pink.)  It  was  also  true  that  illiteracy 
had  been  almost  eradicated,  and  that  no 
Cuban  with  any  illness  had  to  live  in  fear. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  sweltering  under  uniformed  despo- 
tisms like  that  of  Somoza,  and  these  juntas 
enjoyed  the  most  cynical  indulgence  in 
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POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Clockwise  from  top:  Cuba  denizen  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  boatman  Gregorio  Fuentes 
with  a  wahoo  (left)  and  a  marlin,  Cojimar, 
Cuba,  1950s;  human-rights  activist  Elizardo 
Sanchez;  oppositionists  Oscar  Espinosa  and 
Miriam  Leiva;  and  Fuentes,  at  102,  in  Cojimar. 


Washington.  Salvador  Allende  was  not  the 
only  intellectual  or  idealist  to  see  Havana  as 
a  beacon.  There  were  aspects  of  the  society 
I  didn't  like— the  boring  emphasis  on  sports 
and  on  military  virtues,  for  instance,  and 
the  inculcation  of  compulsory  enthusiasm 
reminded  me  of  a  boarding  school.  Even 
worse,  the  Castro  leadership  that  year  de- 
cided to  endorse  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  thus  to  betray  its  own 
stand  against  superpower  bullying. 

Bad  enough.  But  now  look.  The  only 
leader  in  Latin  America  who  always  wears 
a  military  uniform,  and  who  steadfastly 
and  on  principle  refuses  elections,  is  Fidel 
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(astro   Cuban  citizens  are  forbidden  by 

tw  to  use  hotels  reserved  lor  the  rich  and 
may  not  even  enter  many  stores  and  phar- 
macies which  trade  only  in  dollars.  After 
40  years,  there  are  few  senior  black  faces 
in  the  supposed  "leadership."  Many  doc- 
tors have  been  trained,  but  they  are  paid 
less  than  the  hotel  doormen  or  policemen 
in  the  segregated  tourist  districts.  The  re- 
gime publishes  a  daily  newspaper  which  all 
the  literates  can  read,  yet  I  cannot  improve 
on  the  description  of  it  given  by  the  late 
Argentinean  editor  and  dissident  Jacobo 
Timerman,  who  described  his  morning  en- 
counter with  that  same  paper  as  "a  degra- 
dation of  the  act  of  read- 
ing." (One  old  man  in 
Hemingway's   Cojimar 
came  close  when  he  told 
me  that  "if  you  listen  to 
the  radio  you  don't  need  | 
the  newspaper.")  No  in- 
tellectual or  idealist  voy- 
ages to  Cuba  anymore  in 
search  of  debate  or  pas- 
sion or  enlightenment: 
the  best  book  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  expunging  of 
mental  life  on  the  island 
was,  paradoxically  if  you  like, 
written  by  the  Chilean  writer 
Jorge  Edwards,  who  was  Al- 
lende's  first  accredited  ambas- 
sador to  Cuba.  (The  book  is 
called  Persona  Non  Grata,  be- 
cause not  even  his  status  as  an 
envoy  from  Allende's  socialist  Chile  pre- 
vented Edwards  from  being  unceremoni-  | 
ously  chucked  out  for  his  friendship  with 
independent-minded  intellectuals.) 

"Seventh-rate  citizens  in  our  own  coun- 
try." So  I  was  told  by  Miriam  Leiva,  one 
of  the  small  but  increasing  number  of 
open,  declared  oppositionists.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  she  and  her  economist  husband 
worked  in  the  Cuban  foreign  service,  and 
were  last  stationed  in  the  embassy  in  Bel- 
grade. ("Easy  to  see  that  Milosevic  was 
turning  into  a  Fascist,"  she  remarks  calm- 
ly of  the  man  who  is  defended  in  the  offi- 
cial Cuban  press  almost  every  day.)  Fired 
for  the  expression  of  deviant  views,  the 
couple  hang  on  in  a  tiny  windowless 
apartment  in  the  Playa  district  of  Havana, 
surviving  by  a  bit  of  translating  here,  a  bit 
of  writing  there  -and  by  waiting. 

"If  Karl  Marx  were  a  Cuban,  he  would 
be  in  jail  or  in  Miami,"  says  Dr.  Oscar 
Espinosa,  Leiva's  52-year-old  husband. 
"'From  each  according  to  his  abilities— to 
each  according  to  his  need.'  That's  the 
old  slogan.  But  the  average  salary  here  is 
$11  a  month,  and  only  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy  get  what  they  need."  Slowly 
emerging  behind  the  Fidelist  flourishes  and 
slogans  is  a  system  not  unlike  that  in  China, 
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liquid-nitrogen  lank.  Nor  would  he  be 

thrilled  to  learn  that  his  heartfelt,  scary 
dream  of  building  a  domed  city  in  the 
muck  of  Florida's  interior  swamplands  has 
devolved,  in  the  hands  of  his  corporate 
successors,  into  Celebration,  the  neo-turn- 
of-the-last-century  town  built  near  Disney 
World  after  the  New  (Jrbanisl  fashion. 

Here  is  something  neither  Disney  nor 
H.  G.  Wells,  let  alone  Popular  Mechanics, 
ever  predicted:  that  the  future,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  millennium,  would  have 
become  less  about  the  future  and  more 
about  the  past.  Not  only  has  the  21st  centu- 
ry been  so  far  denied  the  jetpacks,  picture 
phones,  and  unruly  robots  long  promised 
it;  when  faced  with  the  task  of  envisioning 
new  futures,  the  creators  of  our  popular 
arts  have  been  slyly,  and  not  so  slyly,  recy- 
cling previous  futures.  The  result  is  a  literal 
and  figurative  oxymoron:  retro-futurism. 

By  "the  future,"  I  should  say,  I  mean 
an  imagined  destination,  a  vision,  as 
opposed  to  the  eventuality  that  rolls 
around  whether  we  want  it  to  or  not.  Un- 
fortunately, fresh  visions  have  been  in  short 
supply  of  late,  at  least  compared  with  the 
1930s,  40s,  50s,  and  60s.  These  were  years 
when  the  future  claimed  the  attention  of  an 
avid  general  public  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  weekend  box-office  results  do  to- 
day, an  era  of  dream  cars  and  Kitchens  of 
Tomorrow,  of  working  monorails  and  cor- 
nerless  architecture,  of  science-fiction  movies 
that  weren't  self-referential,  of  industrial  de- 
signers and  set  designers  and  architects 
and  other  futurists  who  weren't  afraid  to 
make  fools  of  themselves. 

The  irony,  1  guess,  is  that  the  year  2000 
really  does  look  something  like  the  way 
mid-century  designers  imagined  it,  if  only 
because  we  now  patronize  their  work  as 
semi-kitsch.  It's  as  if  the  future  has  be- 
come baseball,  marketed  for  its  reassur- 
ing, old-timey  appeal— since  everything 
else  in  our  culture  is  retro,  postmodern, 
what  have  you,  it  makes  sense  that  our 
future  would  be  retro  too. 

In  the  fields  of  both  science-fiction  and 
"'nonfiction"  forecasting  (the  lines  blur), 
there  are  still  people  who  take  the  task  of 
imagining  the  future  seriously;  somehow, 
Faith  Popcorn  continues  to  make  a  living. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  have  lately 
been  rife  with  articles  previewing  what  life 
may  be  like  in  the  21st  century,  though  the 
tone  tends  to  be  timid,  prudent,  more  than 
a  little  embarrassed  by  the  inherent  arbi- 
trariness of  delineating  a  world  20  or  30 
years  hence.  (Could  anyone  in  1970  have 
predicted  the  economic  forces  that  have 
turned  America  into  a  nation  of  men  and 
women  who  order  their  coffee  "grande"?) 
Anyway,  the  public,  which  never  seems  to 
tire  of  seeing  Marilyn  Monroe's  photo- 


graph juxtaposed  with  Hitler's,  has  been 
more  engaged  by  the  same  newspapers' 
and  magazines'  rehashes  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. Newsweek,  for  one,  discarded  a  potential 
year-end  cover  on  the  wonders  of  the  21st 
century  for  a  farewell  salute  to  /'canals. 

Have  Americans  lost  their  zest  for  the 
future?  I  put  this  question  to  a  professional 
futurist,  a  man  named  Graham  T  T  Moli- 
tor,  who  is  the  vice  president  and  legal 
counsel  for  the  World  Futurist  Society  and 
who  has  served  as  a  consultant  for  numer- 
ous companies  and  government  agencies, 
forecasting  societal  trends.  He  agreed  that 
the  future  has  lost  its  allure  for  the  average 
citizen.  Part  of  the  problem,  Molitor  be- 
lieves, has  been  a  dearth  of  compelling 
messengers  to  carry  the  future's  banner. 
"The  architects  of  destiny  are  all  too  few 
and  far  between,"  he  told  me,  employing 


Walt  Disney,  a  most  enthusiastic 
futurist,  must  be  spinning  in 
his  liquid-nitrogen  tank. 


just  the  sort  of  phraseology  you'd  hope  a 
futurist  would  use.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
plowing  ahead  with  a  wide-ranging  study 
of  what  life  will  be  like  in  the  year  3000. 
Extrapolating  from  current  trends,  he  pre- 
dicts that  humankind  will  have  a  20-hour 
workweek,  a  life  expectancy  of  130  to  160 
years,  and  a  brain  size  of  1,800  to  2,000 
cubic  centimeters  (as  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent 1,200  to  1,500).  To  accommodate  our 
descendants'  expanded  craniums,  genetic 
engineers  will  "take  care  of"  widening 
women's  birth  canals  and  thickening  up 
everyone's  neck. 

The  future  wasn't  always  gross.  This  is 
key  to  understanding  the  appeal  of 
retro-futurism.  It  was  the  operating  as- 
sumption behind  the  1939  World's  Fair,  ar- 
guably the  20th  century's  fullest,  loveliest 
flowering  of  non-retro-futurism.  "Building 
the  World  of  Tomorrow"  was  its  theme; 
among  other  things,  the  fair  exposed  the 
public  to  wonders  such  as  television,  Lu- 
cite,  fluorescent  lighting,  and  an  early  pro- 
totype of  the  fax  machine.  Its  architecture 
was  executed  in  a  fanciful  yet  restrained 
(by  world's-fair  standards),  streamlined  style 
so  effective  that  60  years  later  the  fair's 
monuments  and  pavilions  still  read  as  fu- 
turistic—unlike, say,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  left 
behind  by  the  Paris  World's  Fair  of  1889. 
The  1939  fair's  centerpiece  structures  were 
the  Trylon  and  Perisphere  (respectively,  a 
white,  three-sided,  610-foot  spire  and  a 
180-foot-diameter  white  sphere).  Together, 


they  created  an  architectural  symbol  so 
pure  and  totemic  it  still  exerts  a  pull  on 
the  imagination,  an  inspiration  to  artists  as 
diverse  as  the  novelist  E.  L.  Doctorow  and 
the  perpetually  aggrieved  pop  singer 
Aimee  Mann.  Older  readers  will  remember 
that  the  Trylon  and  Perisphere  also  made 
for  great  souvenir  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 
The  most  popular  attraction  at  the 
1939  fair  was  the  General  Motors-spon- 
sored Futurama.  Visitors  sat  in  Disney- 
land-style automated  chairs  to  view  a  de- 
tailed 36,000-square-foot  diorama  of  the 
American  landscape  in  the  year  1960,  as 
conceived  by  the  industrial  designer  Nor- 
man Bel  Geddes.  The  ride  was  meant  to 
simulate  a  cross-country  airplane  flight, 
complete  with  swooping  changes  in  per- 
spective, while  a  deep-voiced  narrator  set 
a  stolidly  uplifting  tone  with  lines  such 
as  "Man  has  forged 
ahead  since  1940.  New 
and  better  things  have 
sprung  from  his  industry 
and  genius."  These  new 
and  better  things  includ- 
ed cities  of  towering 
steel-and-glass  skyscrap- 
ers, in  more  or  less  the 
standard  high-modernist 
style,  ringed  by  vast  suburban  greenbelts 
and,  even  farther  out,  large  farms  run  on 
advanced  scientific  principles  (individual 
fruit  trees,  for  instance,  protected  by  their 
own  glass  domes).  Since  the  exhibit  was 
being  paid  for  by  General  Motors,  the 
world  of  1960  was  knit  together  by  seven- 
lane  superhighways  (a  buzzword  of  the  30s 
as  well  as  the  90s)  traveled  by  hundreds  of 
teeny,  avocado-shaped  cars  that  actually 
moved.  Today,  it's  hard  to  imagine  anyone 
getting  worked  up  over  a  diorama,  but  old 
newsreel  footage  reveals  the  Futurama  to 
have  been  an  astonishingly  intricate,  near- 
ly overwhelming  vision.  There  was  even  a 
second,  somewhat  similar  exhibit  called 
Democracity  installed  within  the  Peri- 
sphere itself,  which  one  entered  by  what 
was  then  the  world's  largest  escalator  and 
exited  by  means  of  a  ramp  known  as  the 
Helicline,  awkward  nomenclature  having 
long  held  a  place  of  honor  in  worlds  of 
tomorrow. 

Even  back  in  1939,  to  be  sure,  there  were 
people  who  thought  this  was  all  hokum. 
The  writer  and  Yale  professor  David  Gel- 
ernter,  in  his  brilliant  book  1939:  The  Lost 
World  of  the  Fair,  quotes  a  number  of  com- 
plaints from  Tlie  New  Yorker,  including  one 
dig  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  won- 
dered whether  the  fair  would  have  a  Sand- 
wich of  Tomorrow  and  how  the  Sentence 
of  Tomorrow  might  read.  But  amid  this 
drollery  the  magazine  paused  to  note  that 
"life  will  probably  always  be  like  that— the 
men  of  vision  creating,  the  little  men  carp- 
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ing,  with  terror  and  amazemenl  in  then 

hearts."  In  those  clays,  even  wags  hail  a 
grudging  respect  for  the  future. 

Retro-futurism  is  the  handiwork  of  a 
culture  that  has  a  more  disinterested, 
more  laissc/-fairc  relationship  with 
its  tomorrows.  Most  people  under  the  age 
of  70  will  only  recognize  the  name  Futu- 
rama as  the  title  of  the  Matt  (iroening 
cartoon  series  that  debuted  on  the  Fox 
network  last  year  and  which  mocks  the 
very  idea  of  imagining  the  future;  it's  a 
show  about  futurism  in  the  same  way 
that  Groening's  The  Simpsons  is  a  show 
about  well-meaning  family  sitcoms.  The 
look  of  the  newer  series,  ostensibly  set  in 
the  year  3000,  draws  on  a  century's  worth 
of  science-fiction  cliches.  "A  good  space 
captain  needs  boldness,  daring,  and  a 
velour  uniform,"  said  the  character  Zapp 
Brannigan  in  a  recent  episode,  delineating 
the  show's  aesthetic. 

The  1997  film  Gattaca,  a  more  sober- 
minded  example  of  retro-futurism,  fea- 
tures vast  sets  that  recall  the  streamlined 
look  of  the  1939  fair.  The  movie  posits  a 
not-too-distant  future  in  which  genetically 
engineered  supermen  wear  fedoras  and 
double-breasted  pin-striped  suits  while 
genetically  engineered  superwomen  top 
their  heads  with  severe  hairdos  and  pa- 
rade around  in  high-collared  suits;  perhaps 
the  intent  was  to  vaguely  suggest  the  work 
of  Ayn  Rand  or  Leni  Riefenstahl,  or  maybe 
just  Lotte  Lenya  in  From  Russia  with  Love 

"A  good  space  captain 
needs  boldness, 
daring,  and  a 
velour  uniform." 


(.ind  whal  a  three  way  thai  would  be!). 
Another  1997  film,  The  Fifth  Element, 

lakes  place  in  a  23rd-century  New  York 
thai  is  a  digital-era  version  of  the  comic 
sketches  of  a  fantastic,  overbuilt  Manhat- 
tan a  city  of  mile-high  Gothic  skyscrap- 
ers, its  canyons  congested  with  airships 
which  the  artist  Harry  Grant  Dart  used  to 
draw  for  the  original  Life  magazine  in  the 
1910s.  The  Space  Age  look  of  the  early 
1960s,  epitomized  by  The  Jetsons  and  Eero 
Saarinen's  swingy  TWA  terminal  in  New 
York,  was  tapped  by  Men  in  Blaek,  in  which 
Will  Smith  and  Tommy  Lee  Jones  dress  like 
Kennedy-era  Secret  Service  agents,  work 
in  a  headquarters  full  of  white  molded- 
plastic  furniture,  and  wind  up  confronting 
a  barrage  of  climactic  special  effects  on 
the  site  of  the  1964  New  York  World's 
Fair,  which,  according  to  the  film's  mythol- 
ogy, was  staged  as  a  front  for  alien  landings. 

Released  in  1977,  about  10  years  into 
the  nostalgia  craze,  Star  Wars  was  argu- 
ably the  first  retro-futurist  film,  most  obvi- 
ously in  the  character  of  C-3PO,  the  robot 
whose  gleaming  Art  Deco  design  owed  a 
debt  to  the  famous  female  robot  in  the 
1927  Fritz  Lang  film  Metropolis  (a  look 
that  has  been  borrowed  yet  again  by  the 
recent  Bicentennial  Man).  Star  Wars  had 
numerous  other  retro  elements:  the  set- 
ting in  a  mythic  "long  time  ago,"  the  ref- 
erences to  Casablanca  in  the  desert  space- 
port scenes,  the  evocation  of  old  movie 
serials  in  the  deliberately  stiff  dialogue 
and  maybe  not  so  deliberately  stiff  acting, 
the  famous  parody  of  Triumph  of  the  Will 
in  the  film's  ending. 

But  those  were  just  film-school  jokes 
used  to  give  a  knowing,  contemporary 


sheen  to  a  space  fantasy  not  intended  to  be 
predictive  any  more  than  Flash  Gordon 
was.  Blade  Runner,  released  in  1982,  was 
among  the  first  films  to  use  retro  elements 
m  a  cogent  way  it's  the  Birth  <>/  a  Nation 
of  retro-futurism.  In  its  depiction  of  a  liter- 
ally vertical  class  system  in  21st-century 
Los  Angeles,  this  film  too  paid  homage  to 
Metropolis  though,  tellingly,  the  1920s 
movie  is  a  socialist  allegory,  whereas  the 
1980s  movie  is  a  meditation  on  the  mean- 
ing of  self.  Blade  Runner's  lasting  insight 
was  its  notion  that  the  past  wouldn't  disap- 
pear entirely,  its  vision  of  the  future  as  a 
palimpsest.  In  its  production  design,  old 
buildings  and  vehicles  were  overlaid  with 
futuristic  "new"  elements.  Earlier  films  had 
suggested  this,  but  not  with  Blade  Runner's 
detail  and  sweep.  Even  previous  dystopian 
movies  such  as  THX  1138  had  tended  to 
present  the  future  as  a  modernist  clean  slate. 

The  Matrix,  released  last  year,  was  set 
some  200  years  in  the  future.  As  en- 
tertaining as  it  is  derivative,  the  film 
offers  an  example  of  how  retro-futurism 
has  become  cliched,  reflexive,  a  contem- 
porary version  of  the  way  in  which  char- 
acters in  an  earlier  era  of  science-fiction 
movies  always  wore  silver  boots  and  togas 
with  big  flared  shoulders.  As  in  nearly 
two-decade-old  releases  like  Brazil  and  the 
Mad  Max  movies,  the  technology  is  a  jerry-  / 
built  mishmash  of  cutting-edge  digital 
mixed  with  sprocket-and-flange  industrial: 
computer  setups  with  rotary  phones  and 
what  look  like  continued  on  page  123 
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continued  ircim  PAGi  Ms  airhoses,  some 
sort  of  invasive  medical  device  accessorized 
with  a  pressure  gauge.  The  jacks  in  the 
hacks  of  characters'  heads  look  like  some- 
thing you'd  plug  a  vacuum  tube  into.  Even 
the  portions  of  the  film  set  in  a  virtual-reality 
simulation  of  1999— the  Matrix  itself— have 
a  retro  sheen.  For  instance,  the  movie  be- 
gins and  ends  in  a  seedy  hotel— the  Heart 
o'  the  City,  according  to  the  blinking  neon 
sign— out  of  50s  noir  by  way  of  more  re- 
cent homages.  Maybe  the  point  was  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  lobotomizing 
illusions  of  the  Matrix  and  those  of  the 
movies.  Or  maybe  the  point  was  to  give 
the  film  an  easy,  comfortably  hip  veneer. 

That's  the  patronizing  feel  you  get  at  the 
popular  Encounter  Restaurant  in  Los  An- 
geles, which  has  a  campy,  space-age  theme, 
complete  with  lava  lamps,  "moonstone 
quarry"  walls,  and  specialty  martinis  like 
the  Jet  Set  and  the  Bossa  Supernova.  The 
restaurant  is  located  in  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport's  central  Theme  Build- 
ing, a  genuinely  space-age  structure  de- 
signed in  1960  by  the  architect  Paul  Wil- 
liams (most  famous  for  redesigning  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel).  With  its  steel  parabolas 
arching  over  a  suspended  disk,  the  Theme 
Building  looks  not  unlike  a  giant  spider  eat- 
ing a  flying  saucer,  or,  more  precisely,  one 
of  Alexander  Calder's  stabiles  with  a  rotat- 
ing restaurant  attached  to  its  underbelly. 
Encounter,  which  doesn't  actually  rotate, 
was  the  result  of  a  1996  renovation,  which 
transformed  an  authentically  forward-look- 
ing work  into  a  phony  version  of  what  it  al- 
ready was.  In  tribute  to  this  echo-chamber 
:rsatz,  the  newspaper  LA.  Weekly  recently 
named  Encounter  the  quintessential  South- 
ern California  restaurant  of  the  90s. 

Retro-futurism  almost  inevitably  doubles 
lack  on  itself.  The  styling  of  Apple's  candy- 
colored  iMac  computer  is  said  to  have  been 
nspired  in  part  by  The  Jetsons,  a  nearly 
bur-decade-old  parody  of  the  high-tech 
vorld  that  machines  like  the  iMac  epito- 
unize— a  development  that  puts  one  in 
nind  of  the  time-travel  conundrum  in  the 
ilm  Twelve  Monkeys,  in  which  the  Bruce 
Willis  character  turns  out  to  be  his  own  fa- 
ther. One  of  the  iMac's  designers  has  de- 
cribed  The  Jetsons  as  "a  comforting  por- 
rayal  of  the  future  that's  nostalgic,"  which 
s  a  pretty  concise  summation  of  retro-fu- 
urism's  appeal.  The  paradox  in  that  was 
lso  gotten  at  by  a  member  of  the  produc- 
ion  team  for  the  new  edgy-but-cute  Volks- 
wagen Beetle,  who  described  the  car  as  "a 
•lend  of  retro  and  modern,  a  warm 
tauhaus."  Indeed,  the  bulbous  new  Beetle 
vould  not  have  looked  odd  tooling  down 
forman  Bel  Geddes's  superhighways  or 
oing  time  in  movies  such  as  Sleeper  or 
■ion.  No  doubt  inspired  by  the  new  Bee- 
jfc's  success,  other  car  companies  have 


been  exhibiting  concept  cars  at  recent 
trade  shows  that  suggest  even  more  strik- 
ingly the  Futurama's  teardrop-style  auto- 
mobiles—illustrating, along  with  the  iMac, 
a  cuddly,  corporate  brand  of  retro-futurism 
as  cannily  seductive  as  a  Kodak  ad. 

The  difference  between  genuine  futur- 
ism and  retro-futurism  is  the  difference 
between  what  the  future  once  meant 
to  people  and  what  it  doesn't  mean  now. 
The  issue  isn't  one  that  has  always  dogged 
humankind:  Nobody  gave  the  future  a  sec- 
ond thought  when  change  occurred  at  a 
glacial  pace  and  one  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  one's  great-great-great-grandchil- 
dren would  be  just  as  lice-infested  as  one- 
self, and  live  in  a  muddy  hut  not  that  dif- 
ferent from  one's  own.  Humankind's  fasci- 
nation with  the  future  began  only  when 
improvements  in  material  standing  could 
be  detected,  and  expected,  over  a  life- 
time—the what's-in-it-for-me  rule  of  thumb 
that  applies  to  most  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor. Americans  in  particular  have  al- 
ways had  a  rooting  interest  in  the  future, 
living  as  we  do  in  a  country  founded  on 
relatively  Utopian  principles,  but  one  whose 
people  also  have  a  strong  pragmatic  streak— 
utopianism  and  pragmatism  being  the  yin 
and  yang  of  old-fashioned  futurism. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  1939 
New  York  World's  Fair— and  for  the  fact 


Teenagers  had  turned  the 
Tomorrowland  PeopleMover 
into  a  make-out  ride. 


that  it  is  still  remembered  so  fondly— is 
that  its  visions  of  a  better  life  were  power- 
fully alluring  to  a  country  still  struggling  to 
shake  the  Depression.  Since  most  Ameri- 
cans at  the  time  lived  either  in  crowded, 
sooty  cities  or  in  rural  areas  where  electric- 
ity and  indoor  plumbing  could  still  be  nov- 
elties, the  Futurama's  promise  of  a  ranch 
house  with  modern  appliances  and  a  nice 
yard  must  have  been  seductive  in  a  way  we 
can't  really  imagine  today,  just  as  people 
in  the  1930s  would  probably  have  been 
baffled  by  the  icky  suburban  disdain  of  a 
Todd  Solondz  movie. 

As  David  Gelemter  stresses,  there  was 
in  the  1930s  a  greater  awe  of  technology 
and  master-planning— of  authority,  really— 
than  exists  today,  a  theme  made  risibly 
manifest  in  the  1936  British  film  Things  to 
Come.  The  screenplay,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  has 
humankind  reduced  to  barbarism  by  a  ter- 
rible world  war,  then  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion by  a  renegade  cadre  of  engineers  and 


mechanics.  Their  leader,  played  by  Ray- 
mond Massey  (a  skinny-legged  Canadian 
who,  it  must  be  said,  looks  even  sillier  than 
most  actors  in  silver  boots  and  a  flared- 
shoulder  toga),  describes  the  new  order  as 
"the  brotherhood  of  efficiency,  the  freema- 
sonry of  science."  "What  government  are 
you  under?"  another  character  asks.  "Com- 
mon sense,"  Massey  replies,  using  the  kind 
of  elitist,  know-it-all  tone  of  voice  that 
would  later,  in  real  life,  spell  doom  for  the 
likes  of  Michael  Dukakis.  Unfortunately, 
as  Germany's  behavior  during  the  real  war 
would  prove,  barbarism  and  engineering 
aren't  necessarily  antagonistic,  a  point  some 
would  say  was  also  made  at  Hiroshima. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  beginning  of  our 
estrangement  from  the  future,  of  our 
slide  into  the  nostalgic  solace  of  retro- 
futurism.  As  the  promises  of  the  1939  fair 
began  to  come  true  in  the  postwar  suburbs 
and  America  began  to  grapple  with  the  sin- 
gular unease  of  having  gotten  what  it  want- 
ed, the  future  turned  increasingly  grandiose 
and  often,  from  a  contemporary  point  of 
view,  bizarre.  At  the  1964  World's  Fair,  for 
instance,  G.M.  sponsored  a  sequel  to  the 
Futurama.  This  time  fairgoers  viewed  dio- 
ramas depicting  human  colonies  on  the 
moon  and  the  ocean  floor,  in  Antarctica, 
the  jungle  and  the  desert,  all  environments 
that  would  be  whipped  into  habitability  by 
the  "machines  of  tomorrow."  The 
jungle,  for  one,  was  to  be  logged  by 
laser  and  paved  over  by  an  80-foot- 
high  automated  highway  builder- 
even  in  a  day  when  you  couldn't 
buy  Rainforest  Crunch  ice  cream, 
the  public  found  this  prospect  off- 
putting.  As  Morris  Dickstein,  a  his- 
torian of  the  fair,  says,  "Observers 
in  1964  complained  that  they  had 
no  practical  interest  in  exploring  the  moon, 
setting  up  shop  in  Antarctica  or  under  the 
sea —  Despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  new 
Futurama,  it  could  not  reach  people  where 
they  lived." 

You  yourself  can  recite  the  usual  litany 
of  historical  reasons  why  we  have  since 
become  further  alienated  from  technology, 
science,  government,  and  the  other  things 
that  used  to  go  into  making  the  future  the 
future,  why  our  futures  started  to  grow 
darker  and  dystopian.  Even  the  genuine 
promises  of  today's  future  don't  necessank 
fire  the  public's  imagination:  though  the  In- 
ternet's boosters  have  been  going  on  and 
on  over  the  past  decade  about  its  revolu- 
tionary import,  only  when  the  Web  be- 
came a  vehicle  for  making  recent  college 
graduates  richer  than  Michael  Eisner  did 
most  people  sit  up  and  take  notice.  During 
discussions  of  America  Online's  purchase 
of  Time  Warner,  television  analysts  repeat- 
edly said  the  goal  was  to  make  the  Internet 
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B  constant,  virtually  invisible  presence  in 
people's  lives,  accessible  through  refrigera- 
tors and  other  appliances,  line  by  me,  but 
hardly  the  thing  lo  inspire  the  old  wonder. 
Meanwhile,  the  more  Utopian,  Al  (iorc—ish 
vision  of  an  "information  superhighway" 
that  will  empower  ghetto  children  has  be- 
gun to  seem  as  quaint  as  the  Helicline. 

Back  in  the  1970s,  when  Alvin  ToiTler 
was  a  best-selling  author  and  not  a 
sidekick  of  Newt  Gingrich's-there's 
the  recent  arc  of  futurism  in  a  nutshell  -he 
predicted  we  would  soon  sutler  from  "fu- 
ture shock,"  driven  mad  by  the  quickening 
pace  of  change.  Instead,  I  think,  we  suffer 
from  future  ennui;  we  expect  change,  we 
are  used  to  it,  it  doesn't  get  us  in  a  twist. 
If  anything,  one  could  argue,  the  pace  of 
truly  life-altering  change  has  slowed:  the 
upheavals  and  innovations  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  century  (World  War  I; 
the  Russian  Revolution;  the  invention  of 
the  airplane;  the  widespread  adoption  of 
the  telephone;  the  phonograph,  electricity, 
and  radio;  the  rise  of  modernism)  were  far 
more  radical  and/or  disruptive  than  the 
upheavals  and  innovations  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury's last  quarter  (the  fall  of  Communism; 
the  Gulf  War;  the  invention  of  the  World 
Wide  Web;  the  spread  of  cell  phones  and 
cable  television;  the  revolutions  in  genet- 
ic engineering;  the  rise  of  tabloidism). 

There  are  some  interesting,  non-retro 
futures  bubbling  up  in  contemporary  pop- 
ular culture.  Smart  science-fiction  writers 
like  Neal  Stephenson  have  been  exploring 


the  implications  of  virtual  reality  (I  pre- 
dict: an  epidemic  of  ocular  migraines),  and 
there  is  a  futuristic,  computer-derived  aes- 
thetic emerging  in  the  slick-yet-disjointed 
graphic  design  of  youth-oriented  advertis- 
ing; the  unstable  architecture  of  frank 
Gehry  and  Rem  Koolhaas;  the  abstract, 
Mylar  and  Benday  look  of  Nike's  flashiest 
sneakers;  the  jittery,  atomized  images  that 
stream  across  the  giant  video  screen  that 
nasoaq  has  affixed  to  the  side  of  this 
magazine's  Times  Square  offices  and 
which,  as  reflected  in  the  windows  of  the 
steel-and-glass  tower  across  the  street,  an- 
noy me  to  no  end.  But  no  pop  visionary 
has  yet  harnessed  these  elements  to  a  gen- 
uinely fresh,  sweeping,  "realistic"  look  into 
the  future  in  the  manner  of  Things  to  Come 
or  Blade  Runner. 

Oh  well,  those  films  were  boring,  any- 
way. In  a  fat,  contented  age,  the  fu- 
ture has  lost  the  old  urgency,  either  as 
promise  or  threat.  We  are  left  feeling  nos- 
talgic for  a  1930s  future  that  in  real  life  we 
long  ago  grew  weary  of,  and  for  a  1960s 
future  that  in  real  life  we  largely  took  a 
flier  on.  What  we  miss  are  the  hope,  the 
awe,  even  the  scariness  of  those  visions. 
That's  what  retro-futurism  really  longs  for: 
a  future  that  matters. 

Digging  one  up  somewhere  was  the  task 
faced  by  the  designers  of  Disneyland's  new 

Instead  of  future  shock, 
we  now  seem  to  suffer 
from  future  ennui.  We're 
used  to  change. 


RETROBOTS 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Eero  Saarinen's  un- ironic 
TWA  terminal;  the 
robot  in  Metropolis;  Star 
Wars'  homage,  C-3PO; 
the  new,  "classic" 
Tomorrowland;  I997's 
ironic  Men  in  Black; 
Blade  Runner  (1982). 


Tomorrowland.  A  lew  months  belbre  it  was 
completed,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  tour 
the  site  with  Tony  Baxter,  the  park's  chief 
"Imagineer."  Visitors,  he  explained,  had 
been  shunning  the  old  Tomorrowland  (ex- 
cept lor  teenagers,  who  had  turned  the 
PeoplcMovcr  into  a  make-out  ride).  Baxter 
kept  talking  about  the  need  for  "reassur- 
ance," for  Tomorrowland  to  make  an  "emo- 
tional connect"  with  visitors  the  way  it  had 
40  years  ago,  when  it  first  opened.  He  said 
things  like  "The  task  for  us  is  to  re-ignite 
dreams.  Dreams  are  the  fuel  of  the  future. 
What  are  people  dreaming  of  now?"  Yes- 
terday's dreams,  it  turned  out. 

As  we  were  picking  our  way  through 
one  construction  site,  a  kid  stuck  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence.  Baxter  knew 
him:  a  local  teenager  named  Jason  who 
is  something  of  a  Disney  obsessive.  At 
the  time,  he  was  stopping  by  the  park  on 
a  regular  basis  to  get  updates  on  the 
progress  of  Tomorrowland,  and  to  shoot 
pictures  to  post  on  his  Disneyland-themed 
Web  site. 

Jason's  eagerness  was  almost  too  good 
to  be  true.  (Hmm,  I  thought.  A  setup? 
Not  Disney,  the  world's  most  controlling 
company.)  "The  old  Tomorrowland  was  a 
world  on  the  move,"  Jason  told  me.  "Now 
there's  even  more  movement.  There's 
twice  as  much  stuff  going  on."  He  went 
on  about  how  great  the  new  rides  would 
be,  sounding  a  little  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
gesting too  much  promotional  literature. 
But  what  about  his  dreams?,  I  wanted  to 
know.  What  was  his  "emotional  connect" 
to  the  future?  He  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  asking  him  something  incredibly  stu- 
pid, like  did  he  enjoy  playing  Barbies?  "I 
don't  think  much  about  the  future,"  he 
said,  genuinely  perplexed.  D 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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MISSION  MADE  POSSIBLE 

From  left,  Juan  Elias  Uribe  (17 
Dilia  Lozano  (14),  Farliz  Cal 
Mayerly  Sanchez  (15),  and 
Wilfrido  Zambrano  (17), 
photographed  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
on  Dece 
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The  Children's  Mandate  for  Peace 


Because  they  have  been  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  each  of  the  past  two  years,  because, 
as  organizers  of  the  Children's  Mandate  for  Peace  in 
Colombia,  they  turned  a  symbolic  referendum  into  a 
national  movement  when  2.7  million  young  Colombians 
went  to  the  polls  to  support  human  rights  for  minors. 
because,  due  in  large  part  to  their  efforts,  their  peers  are  now 
closer  to  receiving  a  good  education  and  legal  protection  from 
both  harmful  employment  and  sexual  exploitation,  because 
they  had  the  foresight  to  base  their  mission  on  a  draft  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  which 
has  now  been  ratified  by  every  country  in  the  world— except 


Somalia  (due  to  its  lack  of  organized  government)  and,  pathet- 
ically, the  United  States  (due  to  opposition  led  by  Senator  Jesse 
Helms),  because  they  continue  to  speak  out  for  peace  despite 
having  received  death  threats  from  those  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit from  their  nation's  four-decade  civil  war.  because  their  work 
has  earned  them  the  admiration  of  East  Timorese  Nobel  laure- 
ate Jose  Ramos-Horta,  Jordan's  Queen  Noor,  and  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  because  they  are  the  irresistibly  mischievous 
subjects  of  Soldiers  of  Peace:  A  Children's  Crusade,  a  new  film 
by  Kathy  Eldon  and  Kyra  Thompson,  because,  as  their  18-year-old 
spokesperson,  Farliz  Calle,  says,  "Children  are  not  the  future  of 
our  country— we're  the  present."  —ELIZA  griswold 
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DISASTER  AMID 
THE  STARS 

Planet  Hollywood, 
the  movie-themed  restaurant 

chain  powered  by 

Bruce  Willis,  Sly  Stallone,  and 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger, 

is  in  financial  trouble. 

How  did  producer  Keith  Barish 

and  restaurant  executive 

Robert  Earl  persuade 

so  many  A-list  investors 

to  climb  aboard- 

and  what  caused  it  all 

to  go  so  wrong? 

BY  KIM  MASTERS 
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From  top:  the  opening 
of  the  Chicago  Planet 
Hollywood  in  1993; 
two  of  the  chain's  m — 
high-profile  sharehol  ' 
Arnold  Schwarzene 
and  Sylvester  Stal 
promoters  (and  foi.... 
spouses)  Bruce  Willis  and 
Pemi  Moore  at  the  opening 
in  Beverly  Hills,  1995. 


f  a  sucker  weren't  born  every  minute, 
maybe  the  entertainment  industry 
would  occupy  just  a  few  unfashion- 
able blocks  in  some  corner  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  But 
movie  men  were  shearing 
sheep  long  before  Trans- 
america  lost  its  pants  on 
United  Artists  in  1981  or 
Sony  wrote  off  $3.2  bil- 
lion on  Columbia  Pic- 
tures in  1995.  And  the 
entertainment  business 
regularly  taps  into  new 
sources  of  income  no 
matter  how  many  are 
sent  packing  with 
their  pockets  emptied. 
Every  so  often, 
however,  the  hustlers 
get  hustled.  And 


g 

c 

therein  lies  the  mystery  of  the  phenomenon 
known  as  Planet  Hollywood,  which  has  now 
crashed  to  earth.  Was  it  a  fabulous  idea 
that  simply  got  too  big  too  fast?  Or  was  it, 
as  some  familiar  with  its  founders  suggest, 
a  rather-too-risky  business,  based  on  rapid 
and  manifestly  unsustainable  expansion? 

Planet  Hollywood,  which  has  plenty  of 
experience  with  dazzle,  can  mount  a  pret- 
ty good  case  for  itself.  The  restaurant  open- 
ings—and there  were  quite  a  few  of  them— 
became  events  that  attracted  huge  crowds 
and  loads  of  media  attention.  Many  of  the 
stars  were  entranced.  "No  Hollywood  pre- 
miere can  touch  the  rush,"  explained  share- 
holder Bruce  Willis.  Sylvester  Stallone, 
another  shareholder,  said  each  event  was 
"like  a  rock  concert— a  happening."  So 
thought  many  financial  analysts,  who  gushed 
over  the  stock. 

Planet  Hollywood  took  some  very  big  J 
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CECILIA   BARTOLI 

APPRECIATES  THE  EXHILARATING  CHALLENGE 

OF  PERFORMING  UNDER  PRESSURE. 

WE  COULD  SAY  THE  SAME  OF  HER  TIMEPIECE. 


ilia    Bartoli's    beautiful    mezzo-soprano   voice    has    quickly    established     her    as    one    of    opera's 
'ering  talents.  Along  the  way,   her  Lady  Datejust  has  been  a  steadfast  and  dazzling  companion. 
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Rolex  Lady  Datejust  Officially  Certified  Swiss  Chronometer.  Enlarged  for  detail. 
For  the  name  and  location  of  an  Official  Rolex  Jeweler  near  you.  please  call  1-800-36ROLEX.  Rolex,  »,  Oyster  Perpetual  and  Lady  Datejust  are  trademarks. 
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Sylvester  Stallone,  and 
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Steven  Seagal  at  the 
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Aspen,  1994.  Right, 
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company  co-founders 

Robert  Earl  and  Keith 

/ 

Barish  in  New  York  City 

w  \ 

in  October  1991. 

"Sly  was  more  int 
in  promoting  Planet 
Hollywood  than 
his  movies,"  says 
one  of  his  associates. 


stars,  agents,  and 
executives  along  for  the 
ride— not  to  mention  one  of  the  indus- 
try's most  prominent  lawyers. 

Two  shrewd  marketers— movie  producer 
Keith  Barish  (Sophie's  Choice,  Ironweed) 
and  restaurant  executive  Robert  Earl,  who 
got  his  start  in  medieval-style  theme  restau- 
rants—recruited an  army  of  true  believers 
who  backed  the  chain  even  while  others 
questioned  whether  it  could  possibly  live 
up  to  its  own  hype. 

In  1991  the  chain  opened  its  first  restau- 
rant in  New  York;  at  its  peak  there  would 
be  some  75  Planet  Hollywoods  in  loca- 
tions around  the  world.  Soon  after  the 
company  went  public  in  1996,  its  valuation 
was  more  than  $2.5  billion.  But  by  Au- 
gust 1999  shares  had  fallen  to  75  cents, 
trading  was  halted,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
company  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 
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Though  Barish  and  Earl 
are  now  estranged,  they  are 
united  in  maintaining  that 
if  anyone  in  this  drama  got 
burned,  they  did.  In  Febru- 
ary 1999,  Barish  sold  part  of 
his  stake  for  $17.5  million.  At 
an  average  of  $  1.75  a  share, 
he  did  not  get  a  handsome 
price  for  stock  that  had  trad- 
ed in  the  20s  only  a  couple 
of  years  earlier.  Earl  says  he 
never  sold  any  stock  at  all — 
which  means  that  a  stake  once 
worth  $800  million  on  paper 
has  now  all  but  lost  its  value.  "That's  a 
lot  of  money  I  left  on  the  table,  isn't 
it?"  he  says.  "And  I'm  still  smiling." 
And  hustling.  Even  with  Planet  Hol- 
lywood at  its  nadir  last  December,  Earl 
was  repeatedly  promising  that  the  chain 
would  emerge  from  bankruptcy  rapidly 
(as  it  did  in  late  January).  He  also  boasted 
about  unnamed  "new  stars"  who  would 
bolster  Planet  Hollywood,  and  even  said 
some  locations  would  be  added. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  an  unmistak- 
able thrill  associated  with  Planet  Holly- 
wood. Each  restaurant  was  an  expen- 
sive, high-profile  proposition,  at  least  in 
theme-restaurant  terms.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple thronged  to  Planet  Hollywood  open- 
ings, amid  flashing  lights  and  throbbing 
rock  music.  The  interiors  were  packed  with 
Hollywood  memorabilia— Katharine  Ross's 
wedding  dress  from  The  Graduate,  Sharon 
Stone's  ice  pick  from  Basic  Instinct,  a  shrimp 
boat  from  Forrest  Gump. 

Among  the  many  celebrities  who  lent 
their  images  to  Planet  Hollywood  was 
Bruce  Willis.  "Bruce  Willis  was  an  unbe- 
lievable soldier,"  says  a  veteran  Hollywood 
lawyer.  "He  was  amazing,  what  he  did 
for  these  guys.  Whatever  they  paid  him 
wasn't  enough."  In  the  early  going,  the 
gimmick  was  to  have  Willis  tend  bar  for  a 
few  minutes.  At  later  openings,  he  played 
with  his  band. 

Stallone  was  another  trouper.  "Sly  was 


mow  interested  in  promoting  Planet  Hol- 
lywood than  his  movies,"  complains  a 
veteran  of  films  with  the  star.  Stallone. 
he  continues,  was  "obsessed."   But   if 
Stallone  was  close  to  Earl,  an  agent  in- 
volved in  the  chain  says,  Earl  was  even 
closer  to  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  "Earl 
loved  hanging  around  with  stars,"  he 
says.  "He  and  Arnold  were  the  real 
twins,  not  Arnold  and  Danny  DeVito." 

Many  other  stars  seemed  to  be 
enthralled  by  the  idea  of  being 
players  in  Planet  Hollywood— 
so  much  so  that  they  didn't  seem  to 
notice  the  restaurant  chain's  profits  and 
losses.  Some  saw  it  as  a  chance  to  pro- 
mote themselves;  some  signed  on  just  for 
the  right  to  use  the  Planet  Hollywood  jet. 
"The  big  idea  of  Planet  Hollywood  is 
that  stars  are  stupid,"  says  one  prominent 
producer.  "Take  Cindy  Crawford,  who 
makes  millions  in  endorsements.  For  free 
plane  time,  she's  willing  to  let  them  use 
her  likeness  and  face.  If  you  said,  'Let  me 
use  your  face  to  sell  Preparation  H  and 
give  you  nothing  for  it,'  she'd  say,  'Are 
you  crazy?'  But  plane  time— what's  it  cost 
to  fly  cross-country?  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars? She  could  write  the  check  herself 
and  not  have  her  face  used  to  sell  T-shirts 
and  hamburgers." 

"They  treat  show-business  people  like 
morons,  which  they  are,"  a  well-known 
manager  concurs. 

Crawford's  agent,  Michael  Gruber  of 
Creative  Artists  Agency,  says  his  client 
received  stock  options  as  well  as  plane 
time,  and  only  participated  in  Planet 
Hollywood  events  when  she  could  com- 
bine them  with  other  business.  "If  they 
help  you  get  where  you  need  to  go  . . . 
does  that  outweigh  not  getting  cash  for 
an  appearance?"  he  asks.  Besides,  he 
adds,  "if  she  had  fun  at  the  party,  then 
it's  not  work." 

And  the  stars  were  not  really  expected 
to  do  any  heavy  lifting— or  even  to  hang 
out  with  anyone  except  one  another.  By 
one  account,  contest  winners  who  crossed 
the  country  to  meet  Demi  Moore  at  a 
New  York  event  got  to  spend  a  glorious 
35  seconds  in  her  presence.  In  fact,  Bar- 
ish says,  stars  loved  the  Planet  Hollywood 
experience  so  much  that  many  showed  up 
for  free.  "There's  almost  no  star,  from  Clint 
Eastwood  to  the  Olsen  twins,  who  at  some 
point  wasn't  involved,"  he  says.  It  was  true: 
Antonio  Banderas  and  Melanie  Griffith, 
Mel  Gibson  and  Danny  Glover— even  to- 
day, Earl  throws  around  Will  Smith's  name 
like  birdseed. 

And  if  the  stars  enjoyed  the  openings, 
an  anonymous  executive  such  as  Craig 
Baumgarten,  who  had  been  going  on  Hol- 
lywood junkets  for  years,  could  hardly  be 
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expected  to  be  immune  l<>  then  pleasures 
"You'd  gel  picked  up  iii  a  limo,  llown  in 
a  jet,"  lie  says.  "If  you  wanted  to  play 
golf,  go  horseback  riding,  paragliding, 
they  set  it  up  and  they'd  pay  for  it.  You 
understand  why  they'd  do  it  for  Bruce 
Willis,  but  here  were  all  these  studio  exec- 
utives and  agents." 

A  prominent  producer  who  attended  a 
London  opening  was  also  impressed.  "It 
was  better  than  any  premiere  I  ever  went 
to  in  my  life,"  he  says.  "He  really  knows 
how  to  work  it,  Robert  Earl." 

But  the  Planet  Hollywood  saga  begins 
with  Keith  Barish,  an  affable,  baby- 
faced  man  with  a  prominent  forehead. 
And  if  anyone  had  cared  to  inquire,  it 
would  have  been  ridiculously  easy  to  learn 
that  Barish,  a  University  of  Miami  drop- 
out, had  some  unhappy  investors  in  his 
past.  In  the  mid-60s,  when  he  was  still  in 
his  early  20s,  he  formed  a  Bahamas-based 
company  that  pioneered  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  mutual  fund  through  which  foreigners 
would  invest  in  U.S.  real  estate.  His  part- 
ners were  Rafael  Navarro,  a  Cuban  emigre 
who  had  been  a  leading  mutual-fund  sales- 
man in  Panama,  and  Pierre  Salinger,  the 
press  secretary  to  John  Kennedy,  whose 
Camelot  luster  added  respectability  to  the 
enterprise. 

By  1969,  Barish,  only  25  but  already 
decked  out  in  expensive  Fioravanti  suits 
and  armed  with  an  engaging  smile  and  a 
dry  wit,  announced  plans  for  his  Gram- 
co  fund  to  buy  more  than  $600  million 
worth  of  property.  In  a  glossy  21-page 
advertising  insert  that  was  placed  in  ma- 
jor magazines,  Barish  cast  his  business  in 
philanthropic  terms:  he  was  interested  in 
"responsive  capitalism"  that  would  "make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live." 

But  the  whole  notion  of  a  fund  that  in- 
vested in  hard-to-value  real  estate  was  con- 
troversial, and  Gramco  engaged  in  some 
unusual  financial  practices  too.  During  the 
summer  of  1970,  for  example,  media  re- 
ports questioned  the  high  fees  that  Gramco 
squeezed  out  of  its  investors  for  managing 
the  fund.  Some  of  that  money  was  chan- 
neled to  Amprop,  a  profitable  Miami  real- 
estate  company  owned  by  Barish.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment banned  Gramco  sales.  There  was 
a  devastating  run  on  the  company. 

Barish  sold  out  in  1971.  Many  angry  in- 
vestors had  lost  money,  but  Barish  was 
never  found  to  have  done  anything  illegal. 
For  the  next  several  years  he  was  involved 
in  private  speculation  in  Florida  real  estate 
and  in  currency  trading.  By  1977  he  was 
bored  and  looking  for  a  new  challenge. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable,  given  his  high- 
flying ambition,  that  Barish  would  end  up 
in  Hollywood.  In  the  late  1970s,  through 


William  Morns  agent  Stan  Kamen,  I 
bought  the  movie  rights  to  the  novel  En 
less  Love  and  became  a  producer  of  tl 
cloying  1981  Brooke  Shields  vehicle.  J< 
Peters  who  also  has  a  producer  credit  o 
the  film  says  that  Barish,  beneath  h 
charm  and  quirky  humor,  struck  him  < 
an  angry  man.  He  remembers  a  particul; 
meeting:  "Barish  was  doodling,'  Pete 
says.  "At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  I  picke 
up  the  piece  of  paper. ...  He  drew  me  < 
a  devil."  Barish  says  he  just  liked  to  dra 
demons.  "It  was  not  Jon  Peters,"  he  say 
"I  used  to  doodle  all  the  time.  I  shoul 
stop  doing  it." 

Barish  made  more  headway  throug 
Kamen.  The  legendary  agent  nevt 
emerged  from  the  closet  during  his  lit 
time,  but  many  associates  say  he  and  Ba 
ish  were  very  close  friends  and  rnayl 
more.  Barish— a  married  man— scoffs  , 
the  idea.  "We  didn't  live  together,"  1 
says.  "That  was  rumored.  As  [a  scree 
writer  friend]  said,  I  was  never  Star 
type."  The  two  did,  however,  buy  a  hou 
in  Hawaii  together. 

Kamen  offered  Barish  the  opportuni 
to  buy  the  rights  to  the  William  Styn 
novel  Sophie's  Choice.  That  film  was  a  cr| 
ical  success  in  1982,  and  Meryl  Stre 
won  an  Oscar  for  best  actress,  though 
grossed  only  $30  million.  Barish  also  he 
a  credit  on  the  steamy  9'A  Weeks,  wi 
Kim  Basinger,  and  Big  Trouble  in  Lit, 
China,  starring  Kurt  Russell.  None  of 
films  was  particularly  successful  at  t 
box  office. 

But  Craig  Baumgarten,  who  work^ 
for  Barish's  production  company 
the  early  80s,  maintains  that  Bari 
was  in  big  demand.  "Barish  came  to  Hi 
lywood  with  a  bag  full  of  money,  ai 
everyone  wanted  to  see  him  and  take  a 
vantage  of  him,"  Baumgarten  says.  Bari 
was  willing  to  return  the  compliment, 
cording  to  his  former  colleague.  "I  us 
to  sit  in  a  room  with  him  and  watch  h 
promise  anything  to  anyone  and  th 
bald-faced  deny  it,"  Baumgarten  sa 
"He  would  promise  deals,  he  woi 
promise  jobs,  he  would  promise  script 
In  the  end,  Baumgarten  concluded  tl 
Barish's  allure  was  pretty  superficial 
still  effective.  "You  can  never  overestim; 
people's  willingness  to  believe  flattery, 
pecially  when  you're  dealing  with  the  eg 
of  this  town,"  he  says. 

As  he  had  with  his  real-estate  fur 
Barish  once  again  tried  to  drape  himself 
a  do-good  mantle.  After  making  Soph 
Choice,  he  vowed  that  he  would  limit  hi 
self  to  tony,  highbrow  material.  At 
time,  he  was  living  a  very  tony,  highbn 
life,  with  an  enormous  house  in  the  Han 
tons,  a  massive  place  in  Bel  Air,  an  i 
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pressivc  collection  of  Warhols  and  Lichten- 
Steins,  even  ;i  butler.  He  was  investing  in 
properties  such  as  the  Dennis  Mclntyre 
play  Moiligliani,  many  of  which  were  never 
made  into  lilms. 

Barish  was  originally  represented  by 
Skip  Brittenham,  a  powerhouse  enter- 
tainment attorney  whose  firm  played 
cupid  for  Barish  by  marrying  him  to  anoth- 
er client,  Taft  Broadcasting,  in  1984.  The 
new  company,  Taft-Barish,  produced  the 
1987  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  movie  The 
Running  Man,  a  modest  success  at  the  box 
office,  and  initiated  development  on  The 
Fugitive,  which  was  produced  by  Warner 
years  later  and  became  a  blockbuster.  (Bar- 
ish was  credited  as  an  executive  producer.) 
But  long  before  that  Barish  was  growing 
disenchanted  with  moviemaking.  A  num- 
ber of  his  former  associates  say  he  didn't 
particularly  like  the  vagaries  of  producing 
and  was  happy  to  explore  another  way  to 
use  his  links  to  the  movie  world. 

Meanwhile,  his  relationship  with  his 
lawyers  at  the  Brittenham  firm  had  soured. 
Knowledgeable  sources  say  that  the  attor- 
neys took  the  unusual  step  in  the  late  80s 
of  terminating  the  relationship  and  that 
Barish  left  bills  unpaid,  a  charge  that  Bar- 
ish denies.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that 
the  rupture  is  something  he  now  regrets. 
But  at  the  time,  Barish 
turned  to  Jake  Bloom, 
the  shaggy,  rumpled 
lawyer  to  the  stars 
who  was  given  to 


ain  attracted  as  many 
ollywood  executives  as  it 
did  stars.  Shareholders  included 

I  from  top:  Universal  Studios 
president  Ron  Meyer, 
former  Columbia  Pictures 
chief  Mark  Canton,  , 

nd  former  William  Morris 
tecutive  Arnold  Rifkin. 


"Everybody  bought  in," 
says  a  Barish  associate.  "There 
was  a  lot  of  social  pressure." 


hiding  his  girth  under  caftans  and  smocks 
It  was  a  serendipitous  move.  The  Brit- 
tenham firm  represented  Harrison  Ford, 
but  the  bulk  of  its  work  was  in  television.  It 
didn't  have  a  stable  of  movie  stars.  Bloom 
did-  Schwarzenegger,  Willis,  and  Stallone, 
to  name  just  three.  And  Barish  had  cooked 
up  a  big  idea,  or  so  the  story  has  general- 
ly been  told  in  press  reports:  he  would 
start  a  chain  of  theme  restaurants  called 
Cafe  Hollywood. 

In  fact,  the  idea  had  come  from  Bryan 
Kestner,  who  had  begun  his  career  in  show 
business  as  Barish's  handsome,  Ferrari- 
driving  physical  trainer  and  who  had  sub- 
sequently become  a  development  executive 
at  Taft-Barish.  Barish  confirms  that  Kest- 
ner came  to  him  in  the  mid-80s  with  a 
concept  called  Hollyrock,  for  which  he 
was  paid  a  fee  and  received  shares  in  the 
company.  (Kestner  says  today  that  he  has 
long  felt  deprived  of  credit  for  his  brain- 
storm, and  adds  that  he's  been  horrified  as 
he's  watched  Planet  Hollywood  get  "driv- 
en into  the  ground."  His  opinion?  "There's 
a  rat  in  the  kitchen."  While  Kestner  saw 
his  stake  in  the  chain  rise  at  one  point  to 
more  than  $15  million,  he,  like  others, 
made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  borrow- 
ing against  the  stock  and  was  financially 
devastated  when  the  price  tanked.) 

As  in  his  previous  ventures,  Barish's  mo- 
tives for  starting  Planet  Hollywood  were 
partly  noble.  His  hope,  he  says,  was  to  cre- 
ate a  place  to  enshrine  imperiled  Holly- 
wood memorabilia.  Oddly,  in  this  era  of 
soaring  prices  for  collectibles,  the  studios 
have  barely  begun  to  preserve  their  own  ar- 
tifacts, many  of  which  are  simply  carted  off 
by  actors,  directors,  and  producers.  Barish 
says  he  wanted  to  nurture  Hollywood's 
own  little  Switzerland,  as  he  puts  it.  "I 
wanted  to  cross  agency  and  studio 
.    lines  ...  to  have  everyone  be  a  part  of 
promoting  Hollywood  movie  stars 
and  movies,"  he  explains.  "This  was 
a  permanent  tribute  to  movies." 

Barish's  erstwhile  publicist,  Bob- 
I    by  Zarem,  helped  develop  the 
;-   concept  (Zarem,  who  has  a  knack 
for  taking  credit  whenever  it  can 
be  found,  claims  to  have  come  up 
with  the  idea  of  involving  stars), 
and  in  the  late  80s  the  two  went 
looking  for  a  partner.  Zarem  says 
Barish  became  discouraged  while 
Zarem  unsuccessfully  shopped  the 
concept  everywhere  from  McDon- 
ald's to  Red  Lobster.  But  Zarem 
eventually  linked  Barish  up  with 
Robert  Earl,  a  diminutive  English- 
man who  was  then  running  the 
Hard  Rock  Cafe  chain,  for  which 
.   Zarem  was  also  working.  (Zarem 
A   takes  credit  for  inadvertently 
'     kicking  off  the  whole  commer- 


cial merchandising  phenomenon  when  he 
started  sending  around  Hard  Rock  robes 
and  T-shirts  in  the  80s.) 

Cocky  and  loquacious,  brimming  with 
confidence,  Earl  has  a  skill  for  painting 
the  future  in  the  brightest  of  colors  and 
making  remote  possibilities  sound  like  es- 
tablished facts.  He  was  born  in  Hendon, 
north  of  London,  and  had  once  dreamed 
of  following  his  actor  father  onto  the 
stage.  Instead,  he  studied  hotel  and  cater- 
ing management  at  the  University  of  Sur- 
rey. By  the  time  he  was  22  he  had  devel- 
oped a  site  near  the  Tower  of  London 
into  a  medieval-style  banquet  hall  which 
served  packs  of  prepaid  tourists  delivered 
through  deals  with  American  Express  and 
British  Airways.  Subsequently,  Earl  made 
his  way  to  the  Hard  Rock,  which  was 
then  faltering.  Earl  takes  credit  for  turn- 
ing Hard  Rock  around. 

After  Zarem  brought  Earl  into  Planet 
Hollywood,  the  two  had  a  falling- 
out.  Among  other  points  of  con- 
tention, Zarem  says  that  Earl  wouldn't 
share  financial  information  and  took  cred- 
it for  Zarem's  work.  Earl's  ego,  Zarem 
says,  was  "out  of  proportion  to  his  height." 
Zarem  negotiated  a  buyout  and  left.  In  his 
view,  Earl  was  fixated  from  the  start  on 
the  potential  merchandising  bonanza  and 
cared  about  little  else.  Zarem  says  Earl  had 
seen  "an  opportunity  to  take  something 
that  had  value  and  to  rape  it  and  squeeze 
every  cent  out  of  it  that  he  could." 

Earl  says  he  doesn't  remember  precise- 
ly what  happened  in  his  dealings  with  Zar- 
em, but  doubts  Zarem's  account  is  cor- 
rect. "It  doesn't  sound  very  plausible,"  he 
says.  "[This]  gets  him  a  few  dots  in  the 
newspaper.  At  his  delicate  stage  in  life, 
good  luck  to  him." 

Hard  Rock  co-founder  Peter  Morton 
had  his  own  issues  with  Planet  Hollywood. 
He  sued  in  1991,  claiming  that  Planet  Hol- 
lywood was  nothing  more  than  a  Hard 
Rock  rip-off.  Morton's  case  was  settled  on 
terms  that  remain  undisclosed.  Earl  says 
that  while  Morton  likes  to  hint  that  he  re- 
ceived a  hefty  payment  from  him,  he  nev- 
er did.  Morton  won't  comment. 

The  enthusiastic  support  of  stars  would 
be  more  important  to  Planet  Hollywood 
than  mustard  and  ketchup.  According  to 
Zarem,  he  and  Earl  met  with  Bloom  about 
involving  his  star  clients  in  the  new  ven- 
ture. But  Barish  says  he  didn't  need  Bloom 
to  get  the  so-called  first  tier  of  Planet 
Hollywood  partners.  Nonetheless,  they 
still  cut  Bloom  in  on  the  stock,  and  his 
top  clients  became  Planeteers,  so  to  speak. 
Meanwhile,  Barish  approached  Willis's 
agent,  Arnold  Rifkin,  and  landed  the  Die 
Hard  star.  He  recruited  Schwarzenegger 
on  the  set  of  Terminator  2.  As  for  Stallone, 
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hen  Sheila  Vance,  creator  and 
designer  of  the  new  and  highly 
innovative  SAMA  EYEWEAR 
collection,  unveiled  a  range  of  revolutionary  technical 
and  aesthetic  advances  into  the  optical  industry  in  Paris 
last  October,  she  was  also  unveiling  a  business  model 
and  philosophy  that's  equally  close  to  her  heart:to"make 
a  difference  today  at  every  opportunity." 

Shortly  after  losing  her  only  child  to  an  accidental 
overdose,  Vance  established  a  drug  abuse  foundation  in 
her  son's  memory  aimed  at  educating  and  rehabilitating 
"transitional  adults"  in  the  grip  of  heroin  addiction. "For  a 

long  time  heroin  enjoyed 
a  successful  career  in  the 
fashion  industry,"  says 
Sheila,  "My  intention  is  to 
be  part  of  sending  a 
message  from  the  fashion 
industry  that  heroin  is  far 
from  chic  or  glamorous." 

In  practice  of  her 
philosophy,  proceeds  of 
Sama  Eyewear  directly 
benefit  the  foundation's 
efforts  worldwide.  "I  have 
discovered  that,  in  most 
everything  we  do,"  says 
Sheila,  "we  can  make  a 
difference  in  someone 
else's  life." 

At  the  same  time, 
Vance  and  her  team  have  made  enormous  technological 
advances  in  eyewear  with  Sama.  Combining  such  revolu- 
tionary methods  as  laser  etched  detailing,  gradient  metal 
coloring,  five  layer  laminated  plastics  and  laminated 
metals  with  the  finest  quality  spring  and  beta  titaniums, 
24  karat  gold  and  platinum  platings,  custom  colors  and 
precious  stones,  the  Sama  collection  represents  a  new 
approach  in  eyewear. 

As  never  before  seen  in  the  optical  industry,  the 
collection  is  designed  for  and  separated  into  fashion 
categories,  similar  to  those  found  in  couture  clothing  and 
accessories.  Featuring  designs  specifically  for  evening  and 
special  event  wear,  daily  wear,  sports  wear  and  the  fashion 


forward  wearer,  the  Sama  collec- 
tion is  the  first  to  introduce 
eyewear  as  a  fashion  accessory  - 
rather  than  necessity. 


From  top  right:  Luxe  sun- 
glasses (  Power  category) 
Models  Bahnu,  Gitti,  and  la 
("1001  Nights"  Balance  am 
Serenity  categories). 
And  Sama's  Los  Angeles 
showroom. 


The  combined  efforts  have 
paid  off.  Already  attracting  the 
attention  of  industry  press,  the 
fashion  elite  and  celebrities 
such  as  Andy  Garcia,  Sandra 
Bullock,  Celine  Dion  and 
others,  Sama  Eyewear  will 
shortly  introduce  its  first  con- 
cept store  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  In  the  realm  of 
retail,  Vance  again  promises  an 
entirely  new  approach  and  per- 
sonal philosophy."!  plan  to  create  not  just  a  special  place 
for  those  seeking  the  finest  optical  fashion,"  she  says,"but 
also  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  consumer  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  others  by  selecting  the  most 
technologically  advanced,  fashionable  eyewear  today" 


For  more  information  or  to 

an  authorized  dealer  in  yol 

area,  please  contact 

1-877-788- SAMA 

or  on  the  internet: 

www.SamaEyewear.net 
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Ins  career  was  slumping  at  the  time,  thanks 
to  bombs  such  as  Lock  Up  and  Oscar.  Ac- 
cording to  a  source  familiar  with  the  chain 
of  events.  "Sly  begged." 

Before  long,  it  seemed  as  if  everyone 
had  a  piece  of  Planet  Hollywood. 
Barish  says  there  was  no  master  strat- 
egy in  terms  of  whom  to  recruit,  but 
Planet  Hollywood  reached  well  beyond 
its  A-list  stars.  Bloom  was  in  (and  so,  in 
time,  were  clients  Jean-Claude  Van  Damme 
and  director  John  Hughes).  Many  agents 
also  got  stock:  Arnold  Rifkin;  Ron  Meyer, 
who  represented  Stallone;  and  Lou  Pitt, 
who  had  Schwarzenegger.  And  the  chain 
cut  in  Mark  Canton,  then  head  of  Colum- 
bia Pictures.  None  of  these  men  particu- 
larly enjoys  talking  about  Planet  Holly- 
wood, and  their  stakes  in  the  company 
have  never  been  reported.  But  Earl  cheer- 
fully confirms  that  they  were  given 
"founder's  shares."  Barish  denies  that  they 
received  the  stock  to  deliver  their  clients. 
But  when  it  comes  to  explaining  why, 
then,  they  were  given  shares,  neither  Bar- 
ish nor  Earl  has  much  of  an  answer. 
"There  was  no  great  theory,"  Barish  says. 
"It  came  about." 

"Not  one  of  these  people  ever  would 
do  anything  that  wasn't  first  and  foremost 
in  the  interest  of  their  clients,"  Earl  in- 
sists. So  why  give  them  stock?  "I  don't 
think  I  really  stopped  or  had  time  to 
think  about  it,"  he  says. 

Whether  by  design  or  luck,  the  stars 
were  eventually  encircled  with  representa- 
tives who  had  a  financial  interest  in  the 
restaurant  chain.  One  of  these  advisers 
says  he  invested  only  after  having  tried  to 
dissuade  a  major  client  from  getting  in- 
volved. "It  was  stupid  to  promote  that 
stuff,"  he  says,  "but  a  client  tells  you  he's 
going  to  do  something,  you  hope  it's 
good.  He  said  he  believed  in  it." 

Stallone's  involvement  with  the  chain 
led  him  to  drop  his  onetime  stepfather, 
Anthony  Filiti,  as  his  financial  manager. 
Admittedly,  there  had  been  some  irregu- 
larities in  Filiti's  handling  of  Stallone's 
money,  but  Filiti  maintained  in  a  1996 
'New  York  magazine  article  that  the  trou- 
ble really  started  when  he  questioned  Stal- 
lone's participation  in  Planet  Hollywood. 
Filiti  said  he  raised  these  concerns,  both 
in  conversation  and  in  writing,  with  Stal- 
lone's attorney  Jake  Bloom.  In  time,  Filiti 
was  replaced,  at  least  temporarily,  by 
David  Rosenberg,  Earl's  longtime  finan- 
:ial  adviser. 

Whether  these  rich  and  powerful  stars 
leeded  protection  in  a  deal  in  which  they 
were  given  stock  for  showing  up  at  big 
oarties  is  open  to  debate.  If  the  chain  went 
;outh,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was 
hat  they  had  wasted  their  time,  and 


maybe  had  taken  a  risk  by  associating 
their  images  with  a  company  that  scorched 
those  investors  who  didn't  sell  while  the 
selling  was  good. 

Barish  argues  that  the  stars  weren't  ex- 
actly left  without  advisers.  "They  do  have 
wives,  managers,  friends,  and  their  own 
instincts,"  he  points  out.  But  in  at  least 
one  case,  apparently,  Barish  and  Earl  went 
after  talent  handlers  with  the  explicit  in- 
tent of  ultimately  hooking  their  clients. 
Hollywood's  most  prominent  manager, 
Bernie  Brillstein,  says  he  and  his  then 
partner  Brad  Grey  were  offered  100,000 
hours  on  the  Planet  Hollywood  jet  in 
exchange  for  helping  to  recruit  Dana  Car- 
vey  and  other  comics  that  the  firm  rep- 
resents. They  passed.  "It  was  Steve  Ross 
lite,"  says  Brillstein.  comparing  Barish's 
and  Earl's  courtship  techniques  to  those 
of  the  late,  famously  openhanded  War- 
ner chairman.  "You  want  to  go  to  Hawaii? 
Get  on  the  plane.  Here's  a  leather  jacket 
that  no  human  being  should  wear.  Here's 
a  T-shirt.  Come  on— be  a  star."  Earl  de- 
nies that  an  offer  was  ever  made. 

The  family  continued  to  expand.  Rifkin 
client  Danny  Glover  became  a  Planet 
Hollywood  promoter,  as  did  Whoopi 
Goldberg,  then  represented  by  Ron 
Meyer.  And  many  Hollywood  insid- 
ers invested  in  the  company  be 
fore  it  went  public,  among 
them  Jon  Dolgen,  now  chair- 
man  of  Paramount,   who     ' 
split  a  $100,000  piece  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  restau- 
rant with  Meyer.  Jim  Wiatt 
of  William   Morris  and  Jim 
Berkus  of  United  Talent  also 
bought  in.   Earl  says  there  were 
dozens  of  such  investors,  nearly  all 
"celebrity-linked." 

One  executive  says  the  chain  seemed 
like  "a  pretty  smart  formula  to  out- 
maneuver  the  studios  in  exploiting 
their  own  assets."  But  he  says  his  involve- 
ment was  motivated  more  by  friendship 
than  potential  profit.  "It  was  Jake  and  all 
the  talent  we  did  business  with,"  he  says. 
"I  felt  it  was  supporting  people  I  knew." 
A  former  Barish  associate  adds,  "Every- 
body bought  in.  There  was  a  lot  of  social 
pressure." 

Even  the  studios  were  offered  a  stake. 
But  several  studio  chiefs  declined  to  take 
it  and  were  loath  to  give  Planet  Hollywood 
any  of  the  memorabilia  for  which  it  clam- 
ored. Former  Warner  co-chairman  Terry 
Semel  says  his  studio  only  lent  objects,  and 
did  so  under  strict  conditions.  "We  felt  we 
wanted  our  memorabilia  for  our  own  mu- 
seum and  our  stores,"  he  says.  "We  also 
felt  that  these  things  have  great  value  in  the 
future.  Why  would  we  give  it  away?" 


Universal  followed  the  same  policy,  ac- 
cording to  former  chairman  Tom  Pollock. 
"Universal  declined  to  take  stock  in  the 
company,"  he  says.  "We  gave  them  the 
right  to  use  the  movie  memorabilia.  We 
made  them  sign  a  loan  agreement  that  we 
could  call  at  any  time."  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  company's  aggressive  guarding 
of  its  trademarks,  Disney  was  the  least 
cooperative  studio  of  all,  according  to 
Barish,  though  Mickey  Mouse  did  leave 
handprints  at  the  Planet  Hollywoods  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  Orlando. 

But  Planet  Hollywood  reaped  enough 
rewards  from  its  many  relationships  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
chain.  All  the  gifts  and  loans  were  done 
in  the  name  of  promoting  films  and  keep- 
ing major  stars  happy.  "Planet  Hollywood 
existed  on  free  shit  from  the  studios," 
says  producer  Craig  Baumgarten.  "Every 
time  we  made  a  movie,  Keith  would  call 
and  say,  'What  you  got?'"  After  Nowhere 
to  Run  finished  shooting,  the  producer 
turned  over  Jean-Claude  Van  Damme's 
motorcycle. 

Earl  says  Planet  Hollywood  did  not  ex- 


"I  wanted  to  cross  agency 

and  studio  lines,"  says  Keith 

Barish.  "This  was  a  permanent 

tribute  to  movies." 


ist  off  "free  shit,"  but  if  the  company  de- 
pended on  the  goodwill  of  the  studios,  it 
couldn't  have  hurt  to  cut  in  a  guy  such  as 
Mark  Canton,  who  ran  a  big  memorabilia 
factory  at  Columbia  Pictures.  Canton  of- 
fered plenty  of  cooperation  with  the  chain, 
but  says  he  never  worried  about  a  potential 
conflict  because  he  ran  everything  by  the 
company  or  his  lawyer.  Jake  Bloom. 

The  risks  in  Planet  Hollywood  were 
glaring  to  some  of  those  Barish  and 
Earl  tried  to  involve.  Brillstein  says 
the  business  didn't  seem  to  make  sense. 
"After  you  see  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's 
jockstrap,  what  do  you  go  for?"  he  asks. 
"I  don't  know  what  the  thrill  was."  A  well- 
known  entertainment  lawyer  who  declined 
to  get  involved  in  the  deal  remembers  his 
thinking:  "We  said.  "Most  restaurants  don't 
work.'  They  had  very  heavy  capital  costs 
to  build  these  things.  They're  very  fancj 
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restaurants. 

w        And  the  prices 

were  not  like  Spago. 

They  couldn't  get  away  with  that.  So  they 

had  to  rely  on  merchandise." 

Earl  talked  a  lot  about  the  "merch," 
and  the  markups  on  T-shirts,  caps,  and 
jackets  at  Planet  Hollywood  were  huge. 
But  it  didn't  seem  like  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  chain.  "At  the  Hard  Rock,  Peter 
[Morton]  ran  a  good  restaurant,"  says  this 
attorney.  "He  gets  a  lot  of  incremental  rev- 
enue out  of  the  merchandise."  At  Planet 
Hollywood,  he  says— echoing  the  views  of 
several  others  in  the  industry— "the  food 
was  horrible.  I  said,  'This  isn't  going  to 
work.'" 

Indeed,  it  didn't  take  the  public  long 
to  discern  that  despite  the  opening-night 
festivities  and  the  memorabilia  on  the 
walls,  Stallone  and  Schwarzenegger  were 
unlikely  to  be  haunting  the  place  past  the 
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well-publicized  opening  espe- 
cially in  Tennessee  or  (iur- 
nee,  Illinois.  The  cheeseburg- 
ers and  chicken  strips  in 
sugary  batter  did  not  keep 
the  crowds  coming. 

t  first,  Barish  says,  no 
one  expected  Planet 
Hollywood  to  gener- 
ate a  big  financial  wind- 
fall. "No  one  ever  joined 
expecting  to  make  a  lot 
of  money,"  he  says.  "We 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
business.  I  never  thought 
we'd  go  public." 

But  other  Barish  asso- 
ciates say  he  was  inflamed 
with  envy  over  the  wealth 
of  men  such  as  David  Gef- 
fen  and  Ronald  Perelman, 
and  dreamed  of  making  a 
killing  by  taking  a  company 
public.  In  fact,  Barish  had 
explored  selling  shares  in  his 
production  company  in  the 
1980s,  as  many  others  (in- 
cluding Dino  De  Laurentiis 
and  Karate  Kid  producer  Jer- 
ry Weintraub)  were  doing  very, 
very  profitably  at  the  time. 
Asked  about  this  today,  Barish 
initially  denies  that  he  ever  har- 
bored such  an  ambition,  but  then  re- 
members considering  and  then  ulti- 
mately dropping  the  idea. 

Even  if,  as  Barish  maintains,  he  did 
not  conceive  of  Planet  Hollywood  as  a 
vehicle  for  going  public,  he  still  projected 
its  future  on  a  grandiose  scale.  His  friend 
Mel  Klein,  a  Texas  businessman  who  in- 
troduced him  to  the  future  Mrs.  Barish, 
remembers  that  Barish  "said  from  the  get- 
go  that  it  would  be  huge."  Zarem  recalls 
that  Barish  said  the  chain  could  be  "an  in- 
ternational phenomenon."  And  Earl  says 
he  always  imagined  Planet  Hollywood  as 
"being  global  and  being  large." 

As  early  as  1992,  Planet  Hollywood 
had  struck  a  deal  to  allow  Richard  V.  Allen, 
the  former  adviser  to  Ronald  Reagan,  to 
open  franchises  in  several  foreign  cities, 
mostly  in  Asia.  Allen  later  alleged  that 
within  a  month  Planet  Hollywood  had 
made  yet  another  deal  to  form  an  Asian 
offshoot  with  Singapore  billionaire  Ong 
Beng  Seng,  who  invested  in  the  chain. 
Allen  also  said  he  discovered  that  Ong 
was  looking  for  locations  in  Bangkok, 
which  he  claimed  had  been  promised  ex- 
clusively to  him. 

By  the  end  of  1994,  having  paid  $8 
million  for  the  rights  to  open  in  Seoul, 
Bangkok,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Taipei,  and 
Vancouver,  Allen  had  managed  to  open 


only  in  Seoul.  The  restaurant  failed,  and 
Allen  sold  his  interest  in  the  remaining 
lour  franchises  back  to  Planet  Hollywood. 
He  later  sued  lor  nonpayment;  the  litiga- 
tion has  been  settled.  "Planet  Hollywood 
was  a  thoroughly  revolting  experience,  not 
by  virtue  of  its  concept  but  by  virtue  of 
the  way  its  principals  handled  their  af- 
fairs," Allen  says. 

Certainly,  Barish  and  Earl's  ambitions 
for  the  business  seemed  limitless.  By 
1994  they  had  opened  seven  loca- 
tions, from  London  to  Phoenix. 

With  32  restaurants  and  a  profit  of  $26 
million  in  its  previous  fiscal  year,  Planet 
Hollywood  went  public  at  $18  per  share 
on  April  24,  1996.  The  offering  set  a  new 
first-day  record  for  volume  of  trading  (23.8 
million  shares)  on  the  nasdaq  exchange. 
After  soaring  to  more  than  $31,  the  price 
had  settled  at  $26.88  by  day's  end,  up  49 
percent.  The  market  had  Planet  Holly- 
wood fever.  The  stock  was  trading  at  67 
times  the  company's  prospective  earnings 
per  share.  Just  over  10  percent  of  the 
stock  was  in  the  public's  hands;  almost  90 
percent  belonged  to  insiders— primarily  Bar- 
ish and  Earl,  who  together  owned  57  per- 
cent. The  average  price  paid  by  those  in- 
siders was  about  36  cents  per  share. 

Barish  says  the  company's  splashy  pub- 
lic offering  made  people  greedy.  It  cer- 
tainly made  Earl  very  outspoken  about 
the  grand  scale  of  his  plans.  "I  intend  to 
build  an  empire,"  he  told  Fortune  maga- 
zine. He  envisioned  Planet  Hollywood 
toys  (a  Planet  Hollywood  Barbie,  for  ex- 
ample), fragrances,  superstores,  casinos, 
hotels.  He  wanted  to  build  new  restau- 
rants: the  sports-themed  Official  All  Star 
Cafe  chain  and  Marvel  Mania,  based  on 
comic  books.  (There  are  now  eight  All 
Star  Cafes,  but  Marvel  Mania  never  ma- 
terialized.) He  talked  of  having  more 
than  300  restaurants  worldwide  within  a 
few  years. 

If  Earl  believed  that  all  that  was  possi- 
ble, many  others  were  starting  to  have 
doubts.  Several  analysts  were  bullish,  but 
others  were  becoming  wary.  In  September 
1996,  five  months  after  the  public  offering, 
the  company  reported  that  profits  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  had  plummeted 
to  $4  million  from  $12.7  million  the  year 
before.  And  sales  for  restaurants  that  had 
been  open  for  18  months  or  more  were  flat. 
Sales  of  the  all-important  merchandise— 
the  centerpiece  of  the  Planet  Hollywood 
strategy— were  declining  as  a  percentage  of 
total  revenue.  Like  many  theme-restaurant 
chains,  such  as  the  Minnesota-based 
Rainforest  Cafe,  Planet  Hollywood  was 
struggling. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  any  potential  in- 
vestor who  could  read  would  learn  that 
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several  mutual  funds  had  already  dropped 
the  stock.  Ronald  Paul,  a  food-industry 
consultant  based  in  Chicago,  was  warn- 
ing thai  Planet  Hollywood  was  running 
out  o\'  "trophy  locations,"  which  wore 
essential  to  its  health.  It  was  one  thing 
to  have  a  Planet  Hollywood  in  a  tourist 
destination,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
traffic  ami  n  felt  like  an  experience.  It 
was  quite  another  to  open  one  in  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Planet  Hollywood  itself  acknowl- 
edged in  a  1996  public  filing  that  it  ex- 
pected profits  from  future  restaurants  to 
be  less  than  those  generated  by  previ- 
ously existing  outlets.  The  chain  was 
then  counting  on  just  4  of  its  45  units— 
the  hugely  successful  Orlando  restau- 
rant as  well  as  locations  in  New  York, 
London,  and  Las  Vegas— to  generate  35 
percent  of  its  sales. 

Nevertheless,  Earl  and  Barish  were  do- 
ing very  well  indeed,  on  paper.  In  Planet 
Hollywood's  brief  heyday,  their  holdings 
were  worth  about  $800  million  each. 
And  they  were  paying  themselves  annual 
salaries  of  $600,000  apiece  and  enjoying 
many  perks.  Earl  was  brimming  with 
confidence.  "I  can  guide  anyone  in  my 
field  on  any  problem  from  food  poison- 
ing to  sexual  harassment,'*  he  boasted  to 


///c  Sunday  Telegraph  in  Hi  Ham    "I'm  a 
food  sage." 

And  he  dismissed  an  interviewer's 
questions  about  the  chain's  long-term 
viability  by  saying  that  he  had  jusl 
bought  more  slock,  adding  in  an  awk- 
ward slip  "Thai's  an  indictment  of  how 
I  feel." 

In  1997.  Time  named  Robert  Earl  one 
of  the  25  Most  Influential  People  in 
America.  But  in  January  1998,  Planet 
Hollywood  announced  that  it  had  lost 
$44  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  share  price 
dropped  to  $7.  Paul  Marsh,  an  analyst  at 
SG  Cowen,  said  the  stock  was  "fairly 
washed  out." 

By  October  1998  the  stock  was  trad- 
ing at  just  under  $4  per  share.  In  Novem- 
ber the  chain  reported  a  third-quarter 
loss  of  $10.1  million.  Earl  promised  a 
successful  restructuring.  And  there  was 
another  piece  of  news:  Keith  Barish  had 
resigned  as  chairman,  though  he  remained 
as  a  director. 

In  February  1999,  Barish  sold  10  mil- 
lion shares  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per 
share.  Shortly  thereafter  he  quit  the 
board.  And  a  few  days  after  that,  Planet 
Hollywood  announced  a  staggering  loss 


lor  the  fourth  quarter  of  1998:  $228  mil- 
lion. Barish  says  lie  had  decided  to  sell 
the  previous  November  but  was  delayed 
because  of  negotiations  with  the  compa- 
ny over  the  terms  of  the  sale.  Though  lie 
was  still  on  the  board  when  he  made  the 
sale,  he  says  he  had  not  been  attending 
meetings  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  that  was  about  to 
be  announced. 

Last  May,  the  ever  sanguine  Earl  reas- 
sured the  shareholders  that  a  turnaround 
was  imminent.  In  August  the  company 
said  it  was  filing  for  bankruptcy  reorgani- 
zation. Any  of  the  stars  who  had  settled 
for  stock  options,  Earl  now  admits,  were 
holding  an  empty  bag. 

Whether  Planet  Hollywood  can  sur- 
vive is  an  open  question.  Though 
it  may  seem  that  only  the  most 
optimistic  could  hold  out  hope,  Willis 
has  predicted  "a  very  dramatic  come- 
back" for  the  chain.  "They're  going  to 
.  .  .  close  a  few  of  the  stores,"  he  told 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  "It  won't  be 
a  loss.  It'll  be  a  gain."  Schwarzenegger 
had  been  in  there  swinging  on  the  Today 
show,  but  in  late  January  he  announced 
that  he  was  severing  his  ties  to  Planet 
Hollywood. 
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The  money  may  not  have  meant  much 
to  the  stars,  but  it  could  have  come  in 
handy  for  the  agents  and  executives.  Per- 
haps the  most  vulnerable  was  attorney 
Jake  Bloom,  who  had  reportedly  received 
nearly  a  million  shares  in  Planet  Holly- 
wood. Even  on  the  opening  day,  the  stock 
would  have  been  a  substantial  addition  to 
Bloom's  coffers;  some  of  his  clients  may 
get  $20  million  per  job,  but  he  doesn't. 
A  source  close  to  Bloom  says  he  didn't 
get  nearly  as  much  stock  as  his  star 
clients.  (Bloom  reportedly  had  about  1 
percent.  According  to  Filiti,  Stallone 
had  close  to  3  percent.)  But  to  Bloom, 
it  seemed,  the  stock  had  more  poten- 
tial importance. 

I  think  Jake  Bloom  does  very  well,"  a 
prominent  attorney  reflects.  "But  .  . . 
doing  very  well  may  mean  $3  million  a 
year.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  here's  a  chance. 
A  guy  like  Robert  Earl  comes  along  and 
says  this  stock  is  going  to  be  worth  $25 
million.  It's  templing.  It  takes  him  into  a 
whole  different  category.  Now  you're  talk- 
ing about  buying  a  plane.  Now  you're 
talking  about  a  house  in  Malibu  to  match 
the  one  at  Sun  Valley." 

Bloom  seems  to  be  unhappy  to  have 
been  so  deeply  involved,  along  with  a 


number  of  his  clients,  in  what  was  ulti- 
mately a  losing  enterprise.  "I  was  disap- 
pointed it  wasn't  more  successful,"  he 
says. 

But  his  friends  say  Bloom  didn't  see 
how  Planet  Hollywood  could  fail,  and 
never  really  worried  about  how  the  whole 
thing  might  look  if  it  did. 

"Jake  doesn't  think  about  these 
things,"  one  lawyer  says.  "I  don't  think 
his  mind  is  trained  to  deal  with  issues 
like  that."  A  manager  adds,  "For  a  smart 
showbiz  lawyer,  he  was  really  an  inno- 
cent. [And]  when  it  was  riding  high,  no 
one  said  a  fucking  word  except  'Jake's  a 
genius.'" 

The  wealthy  Hollywood  players  who 
lost  their  multimillion-dollar  paper  for- 
tunes have  absorbed  the  blow.  Mark  Can- 
ton, for  example,  is  rueful  but  philosophi- 
cal. "It  was  a  nice  ride  for  a  short  time," 
he  says.  "I  think  a  lot  of  Robert  Earl.  I 
just  don't  know  quite  what  happened." 

Barish  and  Earl  are  vocal  about  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  took  the 
biggest  hits.  Certainly,  both  suffered 
staggering  paper  losses— though  one  Bar- 
ish associate  offers  the  opinion  that  "the 
company  provided  a  lifestyle"  for  the  two 
men  while  it  was  still  afloat.  And  neither 


has  given  up  on  the  Planet  Hollywood 
idea— although  they  have  apparently 
given  up  on  each  other.  The  two  no  long- 
er speak.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Planet  Hollywood,  they  agree 
that  going  public  was  the  downfall— 
though  even  on  this  count  their  analyses 
don't  square. 

Earl  says  the  chain's  problems  were 
caused  by  having  to  report  its  financial 
results.  "It  got  to  the  stage  where  if  Plan- 
et Hollywood  farted  it  wound  up  in  the 
paper,"  he  complains. 

Barish  sees  things  a  bit  differently.  He 
sticks  to  his  story  that  the  chain  was  nev- 
er meant  to  get  so  big.  Going  public,  he 
says,  "caused  pressure  to  expand,  and 
that  wasn't  the  original  intent."  He  was 
opposed  to  Earl's  decision  to  create  the 
Official  All  Star  Cafes,  which  he  says  he 
felt  was  not  a  viable  concept  (though 
Bobby  Zarem  says  the  sports-themed  off- 
shoot was  part  of  the  original  Planet 
Hollywood  proposal).  Barish  says  the 
quality  of  the  food  was  a  problem,  too. 

But  both  men  are  bullish  on  the  chain's 
potential  for  recovery.  "There's  still  proba- 
bly 20  cities  that  Planet  Hollywood  should 
go  into,"  Barish  says. 

"To  this  day,"  Earl  insists,  "we  haven't 
maximized  our  trademark."  □ 
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The  new  2000  Mercury  Sable  has  foot  pedals 
that  move  forward  or  backward  at  the  push 
of  a  button.'  So  they're  never  too  close  or 
too  far  away.  Plus  airbags1  that  adjust  to 
your  height,  shock-absorbing  safety  belts 
and  other  smart  ideas  that  make  the  new 
Sable  one  highly  accommodating  automobile. 
www.mercuryvehicles.com  ■   888.566.8888 
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^H        ^m   iris'  night  out  in  Los  An- 
^^^^^m    geles  may  still  be  a  Tup- 

^^^^^  perware  parts  for  some, 
but  for  a  growing  number  of  Holly- 
wood women  it's  a  group  session 
with  L.  Lou  Paget  on  the  fine  art  of, 
ahem,  fellatio.  Paget,  a  trim,  40-ish 
former  employee  of  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Fox  who  looks  as  if  she  could  be 
a  stewardess,  has  been  giving  these 
practical  seminars  since  1996.  They 
are  in  private  settings,  for  groups  of 
up  to  15,  last  from  three  to  five  hours, 
and  rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  anatom- 
ically correct  paraphernalia. 

"I  have  to  tell  you,  this  is  the  last 
thing  I  thought  I  would  be  doing,"  says  Paget,  whose  voice  is 
as  soft  as  sand  running  through  an  hourglass.  "As  my  agent 
said,  'You're  like  the  Martha  Stewart  of  sex  tips.'  You  can't  get 
more  Waspy  or  Junior  League-y  than  me." 

As  guests  arrive,  they  select  one  of  a  range  of  "instructional 
products"  (read  "dildos")  affixed  to  fine-china  plates.  It's  a 
good  idea  to  arrive  early,  in  order  to  avoid  being  stuck  with  ei- 
ther the  smallest  or  the  largest  of  these.  (The  "executive,"  or 
"Porsche  driver,"  is  the  smallest.)  Gathered  around  the  table 
on  an  average  night  are  Hollywood  wives,  ex-wives,  actresses, 
agents,  and  PR.  women.  Their  names  are  kept  in  strictest  con- 
fidentiality. Together  they  get  down  to  the  business  of  learning 
such  techniques  as  the  Basket  Weave,  the  Taffy-Pull,  and  the 
Ode  to  Bryan,  also  known  as  the  Penis  Samba.  Recently,  after 
having  the  last  of  these  explained  by  Paget,  one  wife  asked, 
"How  big  a  diamond  will  this  get  me?"  Paget  shot  back, 
"Quite  honestly,  fairly  large."  One  of  the  questions  most  often 


LIPS  TOGETHER, 
TEETH  APART 


asked  is:  Is  it  fattening?  (Answer: 
"Oh,  hardly.  It's  like  loading  up  on 
Tic  Tacs.")  Another  favorite:  How 
much  of  it  is  there?  (Answer:  "Not 
even  a  tablespoonful.  It  varies.") 


In  strict  secrecy,  Hollywood 

wives,  actresses,  and  agents  are 

joining  private  group 

seminars  to  master  one  of  the 

very  oldest  arts 
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he  most  difficult  exercise  involves 
manipulating  a  condom  over  the 
instructional  product  with  the  lips. 
After  one  actress  proudly  announced, 
"I  don't  do  balls  or  ass,"  a  fellow  sem- 
inarian told  her,  "Well,  then  you  must 
not  be  very  popular." 

"A  lot  of  the  stuff  that  gets  shared 
in  the  seminars  is  about  validating 
what  you  already  know,"  says  Paget. 
"But  invariably  your  skill  and  prowess  is  only  as  good  as  it  had 
to  be  for  your  last  partner,  and  as  one  woman  put  it,  'For  some 
of  us,  that  was  back  in  high  school.'  I  started  asking  friends  to 
tell  me  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  them.  Plus,  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  gay  gave  me  some  of  the  best  throat  and  hand 
stuff  going." 

There  are  light  moments.  In  referring  to  testicles,  Paget  says, 
"And  don't  neglect  the  'stepchildren.'"  After  she  told  one  group 
that  men  enjoy  the  feel  of  women's  hair  during  the  process,  a 
young  woman  snapped,  "A  great  way  to  ruin  a  good  blow-dry." 
Paget  used  to  give  two  or  three  seminars  a  week,  but  she  is 
cutting  back.  Her  book  for  women.  How  to  Be  a  Great  Lover,  is  in 
its  fifth  printing,  and  last  month  Random  House's  Broadway 
Books  published  a  version  for  men,  How  to  Give  Her  Absolute 
Pleasure.  Paget  also  gives  all-male  seminars.  "Men  are  not  typi- 
cally as  conversational  as  women,"  she  says.  "It  takes  them 
longer  to  warm  up."  — KRISTA  smith 
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THE  MAK 

WHO  ATE 

MICROSOFT 

David  Boies  has 

racked  up  victory  after 

victory,  defending 

IBM,  CBS,  and  George 

Steinbrenner.  Brilliant 

and  tireless,  he  may  be 

the  greatest  trial  lawyer 

alive.  Yet  somehow, 

when  Boies  led  the 

governments  anti-trust 

suit  against  Microsoft, 

Bill  Gates,  the  world  s 

wealthiest  man,  made  the 

dreadful  mistake  of 

underestimating  him 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 


Even  for  David  Boies,  the  first  week 
in  November  was  something  very 
special. 
On  Wednesday  the  third,  in  the  largest 
anti-trust  settlement  ever,  seven  of  the  world's 
principal  vitamin  manufacturers,  caught 
in  a  price-fixing  scheme,  agreed  to  pay 
their  defrauded  customers  $1.17  billion. 
Boies  had  brought  what  became  the  class- 
action  suit  against  the  perpetrators,  and 
his  fledgling  law  firm,  Boies,  Schiller  & 
Flexner,  now  stands  to  collect  as  much  as 
$40  million  in  fees. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  fifth,  a 
jury  in  New  York  awarded  another  Boies 
client,  this  one  a  Manhattan  real-estate  de- 
veloper, $11.6  million  in  a  contractual  dis- 
pute. A  few  hours  later  and  a  continent 
away,  two  petroleum  behemoths,  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  BP  Amoco,  granted  hun- 
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dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  concessions 
to  yet  another  Boies  client,  the  state  of 
Alaska,  so  that  their  $29  billion  merger 
could  proceed. 

All  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  that  Fri- 
day evening  when,  in  a  much-anticipated 
decision,  Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 
declared  that,  by  exploiting  its  monopoly 
power  to  try  to  crush  its  competitors,  Mi- 
crosoft had  violated  federal  anti-trust  laws. 
Judge  Jackson  didn't  just  buy  some  of  what 
Boies,  representing  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, was  selling  in  the  case:  that  Mi- 
crosoft had  illegally  used  its  stranglehold 
over  computer  operating  systems  to  intim- 
idate or  eliminate  its  rivals;  he  bought  it 
almost  verbatim. 

At  the  press  conference  afterward,  At- 
torney General  Janet  Reno  and  Joel  Klein 
of  the  Justice  Department's  anti-trust  divi- 


OH,  BOIES 
David  Boies  at  hi 
in  upstate  New  Y 
July  17, 1999.  A  n 
simple  tastes,  he 
in  a  plain  house, 
a  $35  Timex,  anc 
1938  Chevy  picla 


sion,  the  man  who  had  brought  Boies  into  | 
the  case,  did  most  of  the  talking— and  that, 
characteristically,  was  all  right  with  Boies. 
"I  had  my  shot  in  the  courtroom,"  hel 
said,  remaining  largely  in  the  background 
as  the  others  spoke.  But  when  the  press! 
proved  persistent.  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal  of  Connecticut,  representing! 
the  19  states  that  had  also  taken  on  Bill| 
Gates  &  Co..  urged  Boies  to  come  for- 
ward—and in  so  doing  summed  up  whatl 
just  about  everyone  who'd  followed  the | 
Microsoft  case  had  long  since  concluded: 
"You're  the  man,"  he  declared. 

Boies  later  conceded  that  he  had  "al 
pretty  good  week."  In  fact,  he  had  a  pretty  ] 
good  1999.  Calling  him  "the  Michael  Jor- 
dan of  the  courtroom,"  The  National  Law" 
Journal  recently  named  him  its  "Lawyer  ofl 
the  Year."  Mercifully,  given  all  the  millenj 
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Colorectal  cancer  is  treatable  and  beatable,  but  the  test  is  up  to  you 

In  1997,  Today  show  anchor  Katie  Couric  was  as  concerned  about  colorectal  cancer  as  the  average  American- 
meaning  it  never  crossed  her  mind.  When  her  husband,  Jay  Monahan,  an  active  and  seemingly  healthy  TV  legal 
analyst,  was  diagnosed  with  it  that  same  year,  she  received  a  quick  and  unwelcome  education  about  the  disease. 
She  learned  that  it  strikes  across  age,  gender  and  racial  barriers,  and  that  it  claims  the  second-highest  mortality 
rate  among  all  cancers.  After  an  intense  fight,  her  husband  died  in  early  1998.  He  was  42. 

her  family  learned  too  late  that  colorectal  cancer  iyMftly  curable  when  caught  in  its  early  stages 

lost  no  one  has  to  die  from  this,"  she  states  emphatically.  %£imple  screening  test  can  save  a  life."  She 

d  her  friend  Lilly  Tartikoff,  a  national  philanthropic  leader  in  the  flight  against  cancer,  to  join  her  in  a  campa 

to  alert  the  public.  Together,  they  are  launching  the  National    y^jal  Cancer  Research  Alliance  (NCCRA). 

iside,  they  discuss  their  mission:  to  end  the  threat  of  colorecfc        ncer  through  regular  medical  screenings, 

ongoing  education  and  groundbreaking  research. 
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A  Call  to  Action 

Katie  Couric  and  Lilly  Tartikoff  have  something  to  say. 

And  it  could  save  your  life 


Q:  Katie,  did  your  husband  show  any  signs  of  this  disease  before 
his  diagnosis? 

Katie  Couric:  He  was  tired  a  lot.  There  were  some  things,  in 
retrospect,  that  might  have  told  us  he  was  sick,  but  at  the  time 
we  thought  he  was  just  a  typical,  hardworking  father  who 
traveled  too  much. 

Q:  Did  Jay  have  a  family  history  of  colorectal  cancer? 

KC:  No.  He  did  have  a  sensitive  stomach-always  had  a  roll  of 
antacids  with  him— but  he  had  no  clear-cut  symptoms  until  he 
was  doubled  over  in  pain. 

Q:  You've  taken  a  crash  course  in  this  disease  over  the  last  two 
years.  What  do  you  know  now  that  you  didn't  know  then? 

KC:  I  know  this  is  not  a  disease  of  old  men.  It  can  affect  fit, 
younger  people  such  as  my  husband  and  [baseball  player]  Darryl 
Strawberry.  I  know  that  women  are  just  as  much  at  risk:  Audrey 
Hepburn  and,  more  recently,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth 
Ginsburg,  are  prime  examples.  I  now  know  that  there  are  diag- 
nostic tools  that  screen  for  colorectal  cancer,  and  that  it  takes  a 
very  long  time  to  develop.  That's  why  it's  so  preventable— polyps 
can  be  removed  before  they  become  cancerous.  And  I  know  that 
diet  and  exercise  can  be  helpful  in  staving  off  the  disease. 

Q:  Lilly,  how  did  you  and  Katie  join  forces? 

Lilly  Tartikoff:  I  called  Katie  for  lunch— I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  okay.  Nineteen  years  ago,  my  own  husband, 
Brandon  Tartikoff  [former  chairman  of  NBC],  was  diagnosed  with 
Hodgkins  lymphoma.  By  chance,  we  met  an  innovative  oncologist, 
Dr.  Dennis  Slamon,  who  treated  him  with  drugs  hot  off  a  clinical 
trial.  Brandon  was  at  the  receiving  end  of  some  amazing  science. 
At  that  time,  I  became  committed  to  raising  money  for  Dr.Slamon's 


cancer  research.  Ultimately,  this  funding  led  to  a  breakthrough  for 
breast  cancer,  the  FDA-approved  drug  Herceptin.  When  I  heard 
what  Katie's  family  went  through,  and  when  she  described  the 
state  of  colorectal  cancer,  I  knew  I  had  to  get  involved. 

KC:  For  obvious  reasons,  I  felt  that  Lilly  could  relate.  Right  after 
Jay  died,  I  was  approached  by  many  cancer  organizations,  but 
I  felt  overwhelmed-that  world  is  really  foreign  to  me.  I  desperatel 
wanted  to  do  something,  but  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  start 
anything  from  the  ground  floor.  Then  Lilly  got  interested, 
because,  like  most  of  us,  she  didn't  realize  that  colorectal 
cancer  is  the  second-most-deadly  cancer.  Or  that  it's  the  most 
preventable. 

LT:  Katie  and  I  both  watched  our  husbands  courageously  take  o 
chemotherapy.  The  idea  of  accepting  chemo  as  the  only  treatme 
is  horrific.  At  this  point,  it's  the  best  we  have,  and  I  had  to  make 
peace  with  it,  realizing  that  it  would  add  years  to  my  husband's 
life.  And  in  fact,  it  did— 17  years.  [He  died  in  1997.]  I  am  committe 
to  raising  funds  for  better  alternatives. 

KC:  Lilly's  successful  fundraising  work  with  the  Entertainment  Indust 
Foundation  intrigued  me.  They  are  very  much  like  me— they  want  it 
done  yesterday. 

LT:  The  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  is  a  real  force  in  and 
out  of  Hollywood.  They  help  raise  awareness— and  impressive 
funds  for  science. 

Q:  What  are  your  goals  for  the  NCCRA? 


LT:  To  raise  significant  levels  of  funds  to  drive  research,  raise  aware 
ness,  develop  better  diagnostic  screening  tools  and  ultimately,  to 
find  a  cure  for  colorectal  cancer.  All  funds  raised  will  be  distributed 
among  a  select  team  of  scientists  who  are  doing  cutting-edge 
research  throughout  the  U.S. 


Colorectal  Cancer 


What  you  should  know 

Colorectal  cancer  is  the  second-most-common  cancer  in  the  United  States.  In  2000,  an 

estimated  156,000  Americans  will  be  diagnosed  with  this  disease  and  57,000  will  die 

from  it,  killing  more  Americans  than  breast  cancer  or  AIDS. 

Up  to  two-thirds  of  these  deaths  are  preventable  with  simple  screening  and  prevention 

methods.  More  than  90%  of  colorectal  cancers  can  be  cured  when  caught  in  the 

earliest  stages,  before  there  are  symptoms. 

When  symptoms  are  present,  the  cancer  can  still  be  cured  if  it's  not  ignored.  Symptoms 

include:  rectal  bleeding  or  blood  in  the  stool,  a  change  in  bowel  habits,  persistent 

abdominal  cramps,  chronic  diarrhea  or  constipation  and/or  unusual  fatigue. 

Men  and  women  are  equally  at  risk.  With  age,  risk  increases;  nevertheless,  13,000  Americans 
under  the  age  of  50  are  diagnosed  with  colorectal  cancer  each  year. 

For  more  information,  call  1  (800)  872-3000  or  visit  vwww.nccra.org.    INC_.C_.KA 
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Obviously,  colorectal  cancer  is  unique— there  are  screen- 
tests  that  can  lead  to  its  prevention  or  identify  cancers 
y  enough  to  be  cured.  But  people  have  a  real  psychologi- 
barrier  about  being  tested.  The  statistics  on  how  many 
>ple  actually  take  advantage  of  colonoscopy  is  abysmal, 
have  to  conquer  the  fear.  Ideally,  science  will  develop  less- 
isive  tests  that  people  are  more  comfortable  with,  such  as  a 


Jay  Monahan  was  an 

active,  seemingly  healthy 

42-year-old.  His  diagnosis 

of  colorectal  cancer  came 

as  a  shock  to  everyone  who 

knew  and  loved  him. 


blood  test,  a  DNA-based  stool  screen  or  even  a  virtual 
colonoscopy.  But  realistically,  we're  years  from  that.  People  must 
take  advantage  of  the  tests  we  have  now.  It's  too  important. 

Q:  How  else  will  the  NCCRA  educate  the  public? 

KC:  We  have  to  motivate  both  patients  and  their  doctors  about 
the  importance  of  taking  family  histories.  Plus,  people  have  to  be 
their  own  best  advocates.  I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  physi- 
cians, but  let's  face  it,  no  one  cares  about  your  body  as  much  as 
you  do,  and  no  one  is  in  tune  with  it  more  than  you  are.  By  the 
way,  while  the  recommended  age  for  colonoscopy  is  50,  most  of 
the  doctors  I  spoke  with  admitted  that  they  had  the  test  done  at 
40.  That  should  tell  you  something. 

Q:  Why  do  you  think  this  disease  has  been  such  a  silent  killer? 

LT:  People  are  embarrassed  to  even  think  about  that  part  of  their 
bodies.  I  had  to  practice  saying  "colorectal  cancer"  for  three 
weeks  before  I  could  say  it  in  public.  Now  I  can.  It's  not  something 
you  can  openly  discuss  yet.  And  that  has  to  change. 

Q:  Katie,  is  it  difficult  for  you  to  put  a  public  face  on  this  very 
personal  loss? 

KC:  It's  difficult  every  day  without  Jay.  But  it's  not  difficult  to 
do  this,  because  I  feel  that  if  I  can  save  even  one  family  the 
heartbreak  that  mine  went  through,  it's  worth  it.  I  did  a 
colorectal  cancer  series  on  Today,  and  I  received  so  many 
letters  that  said,  "Thank  you.  We  went  to  the  doctor  and  my 
husband  or  wife  had  a  tumor  removed.  We're  going  to  be  okay." 
Information  is  power;  in  this  case,  information  is  life.  So,  it's  not 
difficult.  If  it  had  been  me,  I  would  want  Jay  to  do  it.  I  think  he'd 
be  proud.  And  if  someone  else  had  done  it  before,  maybe  he'd 
still  be  here. 


About  the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation 

In  1942,  Samuel  Ooldwyn  founded  what  is  today 

the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  (EIF),  a 

California-based  501  (C)3  non-profit  organization  designed 

to  foster  and  coordinate  the  philanthropic  efforts  and 

humanitarian  spirit  of  the  entire  entertainment  industry. 

Wty-eight  years  later,  this  umbrella  organization  has  raised 

nore  than  S170  million  to  support  many  charitable  causes 

through  the  collective  generosity  of  the  leadership  and 

employees  of  studios,  networks,  guilds,  unions  and 

companies  and,  of  course,  performers. 
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The  National  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  Alliance  (NCCRA) 

Launched  in  2000  by  Katie  Couric,  Lilly  Tartikoff  and  the  Entertainment 

Industry  Foundation,  the  NCCRA  was  developed  to  raise  significant  levels  of 

funding  to  drive  research,  resulting  in  prevention  education,  early  diagnostic 

indicators,  treatments  and,  ultimately,  the  cure  for  colorectal  cancer. 
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Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare 
A  leader  in  preventing  colorectal  cancer 

Back  in  the  mid-1980s,  before  it  had  been  conclusively  proven  that  screening 
tests  were  important  tools  for  the  early  detection  of  colorectal  cancer,  Aetna 
U.S.  Healthcare  proactively  supported  an  at-home  testing  and  education 
initiative  for  its  managed  care  members.  Early  detection  of  this  disease  has 
since  been  proven  to  significantly  decrease  mortality  rates.  Still  going  strong, 
Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare's  program  is  as  effective  as  it  is  innovative. 

Firmly  committed  to  a  preventive  approach,  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  tracks  birth 
dates  of  its  members  in  order  to  mail  them  a  complete  home-testing  kit  when 
they  turn  50,  and  yearly  thereafter.  This  kit,  called  the  fecal-occult  blood  test, 
is  easy  to  use  and  is  conducted  within  the  privacy  of  members'  homes.  "The 
test  is  designed  to  detect  blood  in  the  stool,  a  potential  and  serious  warning 
sign  of  colorectal  cancer,"  says  Dr.  Abbie  Liebowitz,  Chief  Medical  Officer  at 
Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare.  An  educational  pamphlet  and  simple  but  thorough 
instructions  are  included,  which  both  detail  "the  importance  of  proper  preparation,  such  as  avoiding  rare  red  meat  for  sever- 
al days  before  taking  the  test.  Following  these  instructions  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  false-positive  result,"  he  explains. 

Members  are  then  directed  to  return  the  tests  to  a  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  test  results,  positive  or  negative,  are  mailed 
directly  to  each  member's  physician,  and  members  are  notified  that  the  results  are  available  at  their  physicians'  offices. 
This  encourages  a  dialogue  between  doctors  and  their  patients  about  colorectal  cancer,  and  allows  for  an  individual 
course  of  treatment  to  be  administered  if  necessary. 

But  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  doesn't  stop  there.  "If  a  testing  kit  is  not  returned  within  approximately  eight  weeks  of  it  being 
mailed  to  a  member,  a  follow-up  reminder  card  is  issued,  stressing  the  importance  of  screening  for  early  detection,"  notes 
Dr.  Liebowitz.  While  this  comprehensive  initiative  is  costly  to  provide  for  millions  of  members,  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  is 
truly  proud  to  offer  it.  In  addition,  the  health  benefits  company  advocates  continued  medical  education  for  thousands 
of  independent  physicians  who  are  contracted  with  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare,  reminding  them  to  look  for  the  signs  of 
colorectal  cancer,  to  ask  about  family  histories,  and  to  encourage  screening  and  proper  follow-up  for  positive  tests. 


Expert  Advice 


Q:  Why  did  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  embark  on  such  a 
large-scale  program  for  its  members? 

Dr.  Liebowitz:  We  realized  early  on  that  prevention  is 
the  best  way  to  save  lives.  Health  literacy  and  public 
awareness  are  important  to  the  program's  success, 
and  that's  why  we  mail  an  educational  brochure  with 
each  testing  kit. 

Q:  What  other  colorectal  cancer  screening  tests  are 
available? 

Dr.  Liebowitz:  In  addition  to  the  fecal-occult  blood  test, 
patients  should  ask  their  doctors  about  the  following 
procedures:  colonoscopy,  flexible  sigmoidoscopy  and 
double-contrast  barium  enema.  Your  doctor  can  tell  you 
which  screening  test  is  right  for  you,  and  at  what  age  you 
should  receive  it. 


Q:  If  an  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare  member  has  a  family 
history  of  colorectal  cancer,  or  simply  suspects  that  he 
or  she  might  require  screening,  does  the  plan  cover 
these  tests? 

Dr.  Liebowitz:  If  your  doctor  deems  it  necessary,  Aetna 
U.S.  Healthcare  will  cover  the  test.  We  are  committed  to 
preventive  care. 

Q:  Is  it  true  that  13,000  Americans  under  the  age  of  50  are 
diagnosed  with  colorectal  cancer  every  year? 

Dr.  Liebowitz:  That  is  true,  and  that's  why  it's  so  impor- 
tant to  know  your  family  history  and  to  share  it  with  your 
physician.  If  you  have  concerns  about  your  own  health, 
by  all  means,  discuss  them  with  your  doctor  and  ask  him 
or  her  about  the  available  screening  tests,  even  if  you're 
under  50. 


r/Etna 

US  Healthcare 


To  learn  more  about  colorectal  cancer,  check  out  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare's 
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nium  compilations,  there  were  no  lists  of 
the  top  lawyers  over  the  past  100  or  1,000 
years.  But  Boies's  fee  for  the  Microsoft 
case— about  $114,000  from  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  in  1998  to  its  November  1999 
conclusion,  which  works  out  to  about  $40 
an  hour,  or  one-fifteenth  his  customary 
rate— has  been  called  "the  bargain  of  the 
century." 

And  so  far  Boies  has  had  a  good  2000. 
AOL  has  retained  his  law  firm  to  help  it 
handle  any  anti-trust  problems  that  may 
arise  from  its  proposed  mega-merger  with 
Time  Warner.  Thus,  in  an  exquisite  twist, 
Boies  has  effectively  ended  up  represent- 
ing the  very  people— particularly  Time  War- 
ner chief  Gerald  Levin— who  forced  him 
out  of  the  elite  New  York  firm  of  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
"I  probably  ought  to  send  him  a  thank- 
you  note,  given  the  way  things  have  worked 
out,"  Boies  said. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  before  Boies  and 
Cravath  had  their  much-publicized  falling- 
out.  Boies's  boss  there  called  him  the  res- 
ident "eccentric  genius."  "I  don't  think  I'm 
that  much  of  a  genius  and  I  don't  think 
I'm  that  eccentric,  but  I  know  what  he 
means,"  Boies  said  recently.  "I'm  good  at 
what  I  do  and  I  do  it  differently  than  a  lot 
of  people."  In  1987,  The  American  Lawyer 
gave  him  what  it  called  its  "Bruce  Spring- 
steen Media  Darling  Award,"  declaring, 
"Boies,  like  the  Boss,  is  good  at  what  he 
does,  but  the  deification  may  have  gotten 
out  of  hand."  Boies  laughed  at  the  memo- 
ry. "That  was  basically  true,"  he  said.  "The 
only  thing  that  saves  me  is  that  I  know  it's 
a  charmed  life." 

Lounging  around  in  his  home  in  up- 
state New  York,  an  hour  from  Manhattan, 
Boies  was  not  in  his  regulation  navy-blue 
Lands'  End  suit,  but  in  jeans,  a  blue  turtle- 
neck,  and  gray  athletic  socks.  As  he 
spoke,  in  a  library  short  on  novels  and 
long  on  military  histories,  the  phone  kept 
ringing.  Boies  is  renowned  for  being  able 
to  absorb  several  conversations  simultane- 
ously; while  giving  a  visitor  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  undivided  attention,  he 
placed  colleagues  on  the  speakerphone, 
then  seemingly  ignored  them.  Periodically, 
though,  he'd  dip  seamlessly  into  their 
conversations  and  offer  some  of  his  high- 
ly prized— and  highly  priced— advice,  then 
put  them  back  on  the  speaker  and  return 
effortlessly  to  our  chat. 

As  Boies  showed  during  the  Microsoft 
rial,  he  can  juggle  cases  as  easily  as  con- 
versations. At  least  five  times  since  Judge 
Jackson  issued  his  findings  of  fact,  Boies 
las  traveled  to  Chicago  for  meetings  with 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  judge 
'Richard  Posner,  who  is  conducting  shuttle 
iiplomacy  between  the  parties  in  a  last- 
litch  attempt  to  settle  the  Microsoft  case. 


But  at  the  same  time,  Boies  is  handling 
lawsuits  against  H.M.O.'s,  seed  sellers, 
and  video-poker  manufacturers;  corporate 
transactions  for  the  brother  of  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei;  and  cases  for  3Com,  Unisys, 
Northwest  Airlines,  Southwestern  Bell,  and 
Howard  Milstein,  the  jilted  would-be  pur- 
chaser of  the  Washington  Redskins.  While 
United  States  v.  Microsoft  may  drag  on  for 
years,  Boies  expects  to  play  little  role  be- 
yond participating  in  Judge  Posner's  me- 
diation efforts.  And  that  makes  sense,  for 
when  it  comes  to  Microsoft  he'd  have 
nowhere  to  go  but  down. 

In  our  Age  of  Celebrity,  lawyers  have 
claimed  their  fair  share  of  fame.  For  a 
time,  they  were  even  quite  the  rage.  But 
like  everyone  else,  lawyer-celebrities  live 
or  die  by  television,  and  without 
regular  time  on  the  tube  few  enjoy 
any  real  staying  power  unless  they 
morph  into  tedious  talking  heads. 
Even  the  ubiquitous  prove  ephem- 
eral. Where  have  you  gone,  Robert 
Shapiro?  Or  Leslie  Abramson?  Or 
Moira  Lasch?  Or  Brendan  Sullivan? 
But,  quietly,  Boies  has  spent  the  last 
two  decades  burnishing  his  reputa- 
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ability  to  assimilate  arcane  new  disciplines: 
just  as  he  had  to  reconstruct  the  Vietnam 
War  to  take  on  General  William  West- 
moreland in  his  1984  libel  case  against 
CBS,  and  learn  about  junk  bonds  to  face 
disgraced  investment  banker  Michael  Mil- 
ken, he  was  barely  computer-literate  when 
the  Microsoft  case  threw  him  into  the 
brave  new  world  of  browsers,  platforms, 
and  run  times.  There's  his  uncanny  ability 
to  communicate,  to  feed  judges  and  juries 
even  the  most  complex  notions  in  easily 
digested  morsels.  There's  his  confidence 
and  unflappability:  in  the  Microsoft  case, 
he  gave  his  opening  statement  without 
notes  and  on  antihistamines,  and  it  was 
still  stunning. 

There  is  his  hypercompetitiveness.  One 
friend  recalled  watching  Boies  and  an- 


"I  don't  think  I'm  that 
much  of  a  genius 
and  I  don't  think  I'm 
that  eccentric." 


tion  as  the  premier  litiga- 
tor of  his  generation.  And 
if  you  don't  count  the  20 
hours  he  spent  picking 
apart  Bill  Gates— in  which 
Boies's  voice,  but  not  his 
face,  is  on  the  videotape- 
it's  all  been  without  a  lot  of  time  on-camera. 
The  reasons  are  numerous. 

There  are  his  herculean  work  habits: 
"Would  you  rather  sleep  or  win?"  Boies 
once  asked  a  colleague.  There's  his  almost 
superhuman  memory:  Boies  is  a  master 
at  placing  entire  conversations  or  stacks 
of  documents  on  his  mental  hard  drive 
and  then,  with  a  cerebral  search  engine 
rivaling  that  of  Yahoo!  or  Dogpile,  retriev- 
ing whatever  he  wants  at  will.  There's  his 


LEGAL  EAGLES 

Top,  Janet  Reno,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Joel  Klein, 
Connecticut  attorney  general 
Richard  Blumenthal,  and 
Boies  at  a  Microsoft-trial  press 
conference,  Washington,  D.C., 
November  5,  1999.  Above,  Boies 
representing  IBM  in  1977. 


other  customer  nearly 
come  to  blows  at  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch  as 
they  attempted  to  spin 
the  same  giant  globe 
in  opposite  directions. 
There  are  his  boyish 
good  looks,  which  once 
graced  the  cover  of  77ie 
New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, and  which  persist  even  at  age  58. 
There  is  his  homespun  midwestern  charm, 
which  has  survived  nearly  40  years  on 
the  meaner  Eastern  Seaboard.  But  most- 
ly there  is  his  success.  Boies  has  achieved 
about  the  same  flawless  record  as  his 
boyhood  inspiration,  Perry  Mason,  one 
that  has  been  likened  to  Joe  DiMaggio's 
56-game  hitting  streak. 

Three  years  ago,  Boies  left  Cravath  for  a 
law  firm  of  his  own,  which  in  that  time  has 
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To  one  wary  Microsoft  witness, 
he  actually  pledged  to 
raise  his  hand  whenever  he 
asked  a  trick  question. 


gone  from  2  lawyers  to  54.  High-profile 
clients  have  already  included  Don  Imus, 
Garry  Shandling,  and  George  Steinbrenner, 
principal  owner  of  the  New  York  Yankees. 
Steinbrenner  has  been  known  to  treat 
lawyers  about  as  tactfully  as  he  treats  man- 
agers, and  to  go  through  them  just  as  fast. 
But  with  Boies— a  genuine  Yankee  fan  from 
Illinois— he  seems  to  have  found  his  le- 
gal Joe  Torre.  "I've  had  enough  lawyers  in 
my  lifetime  to  understand  when  I'm  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  one,"  Steinbrenner  said 
of  Boies.  "And  yet  you're  also  comfortable 
with  him.  There's  nothing  put  on  about 
him."  When  the  Justice  Department  im- 
ported Boies  for  the  Microsoft  case,  Stein- 
brenner became  proudly  proprietary.  "I 
loaned  my  lawyer  to  them,"  he  has  boasted. 
Boies's  amalgam  of  brains,  looks,  and 
charm  has  let  him  live  life  and  practice  law 
by  his  own  set  of  rules.  His  story  is  partly 
one  of  personal  and  professional  reckless- 
ness, a  lifelong  high-wire  act  intended,  if 
only  unconsciously,  to  keep  things  inter- 
esting for  himself.  His  record  includes  six 
children  with  three  wives  and  30  years  as 
the  resident  free  spirit  at  a  straitlaced  Wall 
Street  law  firm,  where  he  pushed  the  en- 
velope until  it  finally  ripped.  He  quite 
literally  likes  to  roll  the  dice;  several  times 
a  year,  he  goes  on  gambling  jags  in  At- 
lantic City  or  Las  Vegas,  where  he  favors 
craps  over  more  cerebral  games  precisely 
because  of  the  element  of  chance.  (He 
says  he  never  gambles  "amounts  of  money 
that  make  any  difference  to  me";  that 
amount  has  obviously  grown  over  the 
years,  and  now  stands  at  $10,000  a  week- 
end. Miffed  once  that  Cravath  wouldn't 


BOIES  CLUB 

Boies  in  his  office  at  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  1986.  Insets, 
Boies  clients  and  foes:  clockwise  from 
top  right,  George  Steinbrenner,  Ted 
Turner,  General  William  Westmoreland, 
Bill  Gates,  Garry  Shandling. 


give  his  long-suffering  secretary  a  raise,  he 
stuffed  some  fresh  gambling  winnings  into 
her  hand.  When  she  disentangled  the  bills, 
she  found  $5,000.) 

On  the  eve  of  taking  what  was  to  be- 
come the  linchpin  of  the  Microsoft  case, 
the  all-important  deposition  of  Bill  Gates, 
Boies  brushed  aside  the  80-page  outline 
prepared  by  an  anxious  underling  and 
tuned  in  the  movie  Tombstone  on  televi- 
sion. (Then  again,  watching  Wyatt  Earp 
and  Doc  Holliday  take  on  the  black  hats 
at  the  O.K.  Corral  may  have  provided  just 
the  inspiration  he  needed.)  Was  United 
States  v.  Microsoft  a  tough  case?  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  asked  him  before  the 
trial.  "Not  really,"  he  replied.  And  Micro- 
soft—having produced  reams  of  self- 
incriminating  documents  and  a  parade  of 
witnesses  who  came  to  court  overconfident 
or  inept  or  deceitful  or  ill-prepared— made 
it  easier  for  him  than  he  ever  imagined. 

Boies  once  said  he  was  not  intimidated 
by  Microsoft's  superior  numbers— Gates 
had  three  times  as  many  lawyers  on  the 
case  as  the  government— because  the  op- 
posing counsel  didn't  look  as  tired  as  his 
own  troops.  But  just  in  case  things  got 
too  easy  for  him,  Boies  made  sure  he  was 
juggling  numerous  other  matters  simulta- 
neously. During  a  break  in  the  trial,  while 
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counsel  from  the  august  New  York  law  firm 
of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  which  represent* 
ed  Microsoft,  salved  its  wounds  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, Boies  tried  one  case  in  New  York 
and  settled  another  in  Philadelphia.  After 
hours  and  on  days  off,  he  talked  to  other 
clients,  picked  juries,  argued 
appeals,  and  took  deposi- 
tions, including  that  of  Hol- 
lywood manager  Brad  Grey, 
whom  comic  Garry  Shan- 
dling had  sued.  There  were 
times  when  Joel  Klein,  like 
the  Cravath  lawyers  before 
him,  simply  couldn't  find 
David  Boies.  But  Klein, 
like  everyone  else,  came  to 
realize  that  his  hired  gun 
came  with  a  caveat:  that, 
if  you  can  pardon  a  bad 
pun,  Boies  will  be  Boies. 
"Besides  being  some- 
one who  can  cut  through 
a  mountain  of  facts  to  get  at  the  truth, 
he's  possessed  of  that  kind  of  intuitive 
insight,"  said  Shandling,  whose  $100 
million  lawsuit  accused  Grey  of  misap- 
propriating funds  from  their  joint  ven- 
tures and  ripping  off  the  rights  to  his 
television  shows.  "He's  truly  a  brilliant 
thinker  who's  highly  intelligent  and  yet 
humble  and  gracious  and  very  human.  He 
is  deceptively  wise  because  it  doesn't  come 
in  a  slick  package.  I  think  of  him  as  a  kind 
of  legal  Buddha,  except  that  he's  thinner 
and  dresses  better." 


Boies  speaks  with  a  flat  midwestern  ac- 
cent and  occasionally  with  odd  into- 
nations that  make  some  of  his  declar- 
ative sentences  sound  like  questions?  In 
court  he  keeps  things  simple;  unlike  so 
many  lawyers,  he  is  not  loud  or  mellifluous 
or  glib  or  ostentatious.  Though  he  wears 
his  $35  Timex  on  his  sleeve— the  better 
to  sneak  peeks  without  offending  judge  or 
jury— he  does  not  wear  his  intelligence 
there;  he  is  smart  enough  not  to  have  to 
keep  it  ever  on  display.  He  does  not  use  a 
lot  of  adjectives  or  artifice  or  legerdemain. 
His  courtroom  style  is  more  conversation- 
al than  confrontational  and  never  scripted, 
allowing  him  the  flexibility  to  improvise  or 
follow  his  instincts.  Dyslexia  leads  him  to 
put  his  sentences  together  carefully;  half 
the  words  he  knows  he  never  uses,  he 
says,  because  he  can't  quite  pronounce 
them.  This  annoys  him,  but  it  is  also  part 
of  his  strength:  it  makes  him  seem  more 
down-to-earth  and  straightforward.  To 
one  wary  Microsoft  witness,  he  actually 
pledged  to  raise  his  hand  whenever  he 
asked  a  trick  question.  A  few  minutes  later,, 
he  did— and  he  did. 

Lawyers  are  fond  of  saying  that  "got 
cha"  moments  happen  only  on  television. 
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inally,  lens  wearers  have  a  solution 
for  end-of-day  dryness.     k 
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but  armed  with  incriminating  E-mails  and 
alert  to  doctored  demonstrations,  Boies 

pulled  off  a  sencs  of  them  in  the  Microsoft 
trial.  Seeking  to  show  there  was  a  legitimate 
reason  why  the  software  giant  welded  its 
browser,  Internet  Explorer,  to  its  ubiquitous 
Windows  operating  systems,  apart  from 
crushing  the  competing  Netscape  browser. 
Microsoft  senior  vice  president  James  All- 
chin  described  19  ways  in  which  the  com- 
bination provided  a  "rich  experience"  for 
consumers;  I1)  times  on  cross-examination. 
Boies  got  Allchin  to  admit  that  consumers 
could  have  profited  equally  by  download- 
ing each  program  separately.  Boies  con- 
fronted Microsoft's  chief  economic  wit- 
ness, an  M.I.T.  professor  named  Richard 
Schmalensee,  with  a  Harvard  Law  Review 
article  he'd  written  that  conflicted  with  his 
testimony.  "What  could  I  have  been  think- 
ing about?"  Schmalensee  asked  plaintively. 
Boies  demolished  a  mid-level  Microsoft  exec- 
utive named  Daniel  Rosen:  "You  don't  re- 
member that,  do  you,  sir?"  he  asked  Rosen 
at  one  key  point.  "You're  just  making  that 
up,  aren't  you?"  "1  stand  corrected,"  Rosen 
meekly  replied.  That  left  Judge  Jackson  smil- 
ing pitiably  at  the  Microsoft  lawyer  faced 
with  rehabilitating  the  hapless  witness.  "It 
is  always  inspiring  to  watch  young  people 
embark  on  heroic  endeavors,"  he  said. 

A  courtroom  artist  told  Dahlia  Lithwick 
of  Slate,  Microsoft's  on-line  magazine, 
that  her  biggest  challenge  in  depict- 
ing Boies  was  capturing  what  she  called 
the  "blue  beams"  that  emanated  from  his 
eyes  when  he  was  "about  to  grill  some- 
one." But  as  Boies's  longtime  mentor  at 
Cravath,  an  ex-Marine  named  Thomas 
Barr,  put  it,  the  intensity  somehow  seems 
decent  too.  "David  always  seems,  when 
he's  talking  to  a  judge  or  a  jury,  to  be 
telling  them  the  truth,"  said  Barr.  "With- 
out that  God-given  ability,  no  lawyer  is 
successful  as  a  litigator.  But  David  has 
that  to  an  unusual  degree." 

Boies  is  someone  of  famously  plebeian 
tastes  and  modest  requirements.  If,  as  Shan- 
dling  says,  Boies  dresses  better  than  the 
Buddha,  it  isn't  by  much.  He  is  known  for 
his  cheap  suits  (from  Sears  or  Macy's  be- 
fore Lands'  End  became  his  clothier),  blue- 
striped  shirts,  and  blue,  square-bottomed 
knit  ties,  which  he  wears  undeviatingly  and 
which  he  buys,  as  one  buys  White  Castle 
hamburgers,  by  the  bagful.  While  Micro- 
soft's lawyers  dined  daily  in  a  private  room 
at  the  Mark,  a  swank  Washington  restau- 
rant, Boies  ate  the  crusts  off  half  a  dozen 
cinnamon-raisin  bagels  from  Au  Bon  Pain, 
or,  if  he  had  a  witness  set  to  testify  that  af- 
ternoon, some  pretzels  at  the  courthouse. 
(With  exquisite  irony,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  splurged  at  the  end  of  the  tri- 
al in  the  same  private  room  at  the  Mark.) 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


The  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  lawyers  stayed  at 
the  Four  Seasons;  Boies  shacked  up  in  a 
Utilitarian  apartment  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  courthouse. 

Apart  from  a  yen  for  fine  wine.  Boies's 
culinary  preferences  come  directly  from 
his  native  rural  Illinois.  He  favors  steak  or 
lamb  chops  or  chicken  breasts,  but  hold 
the  limey  sauces,  please;  even  his  hot  dogs 
he  eats  plain.  He  loves  junk  food;  while 
crashing  out  some  papers  once,  he  sent 
his  secretary  and  driver  to  the  nearest 
movie  theater  to  fill  up  a  Hefty  trash  bag 
with  popcorn.  He  lives  in  a  very  expen- 
sive, but  fundamentally  simple,  suburban 
house  and  doesn't  crave  too  much  of 
Manhattan;  his  office  near  the  Plaza  Ho- 


As  Justice  Department  lawyers 
loaded  their  car  afterward, 
they  saw  Gates  drive  by  slowly. 
He  was  staring  at  David  Boies. 


tel,  denoted  by  a  paper  sign  taped  to  the 
door,  is  essentially  a  document  depository 
with  desks.  He  likes  action  movies  more 
than  highfalutin  foreign  films.  One  of  his 
former  wives  says  he  is  "totally  deficient" 
in  culture.  "How  totally  deficient?"  I  asked 
her.  "'Hawaii  Five-O,"  she  replied.  But  if 
Boies  is  not  highbrow,  neither  is  he  low. 
The  woman  seated  across  from  him  at 
some  recent  star-studded  bash  Shandling 
invited  him  to  was  a  singer  he'd  never  heard 
of:  Mariah  Carey.  "She  didn't  know  who  I 
was  either,"  Boies  noted. 

Boies  is  a  liberal  Democrat,  but  he  is 
not  a  great  ideologue.  He  is  one  of  those 
lawyers  who  love  "the  process"  more  than 
a  particular  point  of  view;  he  takes  cases 
that  provide  intellectual  kicks  and  pay  the 
bills.  He  would  gladly  have  represented  Bill 
Gates  if  Gates  had  ever  asked.  "It's  an  in- 
teresting company,  he's  an  interesting  per- 
son," he  said.  "Certainly  he  has  enough 
money  to  pay  his  legal  bills.  And  he  cer- 
tainly has  enough  legal  problems."  Gates, 
he  said,  would  not  have  liked  what  he  had 
to  tell  him,  especially  that  Microsoft  had  to 
concede  some  misconduct.  But  had  he 
represented  the  company,  he  said,  the  case 
would  have  never  gone  to  trial. 


underestimate  him."  he  said.  "Don't  try  to 
play  games  with  him,  because  you  I 
ing  to  lose  those  games  and  make  yourself 
look  bad.  He  is  not  going  to  forget  whether 
or  not  you've  answered  his  questions.  .  . . 
You  can't  impress  him.  You  can't  make  him 
mad  You  can't  discourage  him.  You  can't 
embarrass  him.  None  of  the  techniques 
you  use  generally  to  deal  with  people  are 
going  to  work  with  him." 

However,  as  everyone  in  Judge  Jackson's 
courtroom  and  millions  of  television  view- 
ers learned,  Gates  did  not  get  such  advice, 
or  ignored  it  if  he  did.  The  press  produced 
a  Walt  Whitman-like  list  to  describe  his 
performance  in  the  deposition  that  ensued: 
"argumentative,"  "petulant,"  "pedantic,"  "for- 
getful," "uninformed,"  "surly," 
"edgy,"  "combative,"  "sinis- 
ter," "belligerent,"  "double- 
tongued,"  "scowling,"  "appall- 
ing," "awful,"  "squirming," 
"evasive,"  "testy,"  "dour,"  "ob- 
tuse," "dense,"  "disconnected," 
"passive."  After  a  few  hours 
of  this,  Boies  called  Klein  to 
predict  that  Microsoft  would 
never  call  Gates  as  a  witness; 
he'd  be  too  vulnerable. 
As  the  Justice  Department  lawyers 
loaded  their  car  after  one  day  of  the  dep- 
osition, they  saw  Gates  drive  by  slowly, 
slowly  in  his  Lexus.  He  was  staring  at 
David  Boies. 
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So  supremely  sure  of  himself  is  Boies 
that  he  has  no  qualms  about  dissect- 
ing his  secrets.  How,  for  instance, 
would  he  have  told  Bill  Gates  to  handle 
David  Boies?  "You'd  tell  him  that  Boies  is 
smarter  than  you  may  initially  think,  he's 
more  careful  than  you  may  think— don't 


or  his  part,  Boies  said  he  liked  Gates 
when  they  first  met  during  settlement 
negotiations  in  the  spring  of  1998 
"the  billionaire  down  the  block,"  he  called 
him— and  insisted  he  was  baffled  by  Gates's 
behavior.  (One  person  furnishing  an  expla- 
nation was  a  psychologist  named  Ronald 
Ebert.  "He  obviously  considered  the  attor- 
ney not  to  be  as  bright  as  he  is,"  Ebert 
told  Network  World  magazine.)  In  any  case, 
Boies  moved  to  exploit  what  he  was  wit- 
nessing, to  turn  it  into  something  which, 
as  he  later  put  it,  "sort  of  revealed  Micro- 
soft's soul."  He  called  the  interrogation  "a 
good  journeyman  deposition,  nothing 
bold  or  creative.  I  don't  really  think  that  I 
was  being  exceptionally  polite  or  he  was 
being  exceptionally  rude,"  he  said.  "I  just 
think  that  I  was  having  a  lot  better  day 
than  he  was."  Did  there  ever  come  a  time 
during  Gates's  three-day  ordeal  when  he 
actually  felt  sorry  for  the  guy?  "No!"  Boies 
shot  back  gutturally.  "I  have  a  hard  time 
feeling  compassion  for  people  with  more 
than  a  billion  dollars."  Nor,  he  said,  did 
he  have  much  reaction  to  Gates's  recent 
decision  to  yield  control  over  day-to-day 
operations  at  Microsoft,  or  to  whether  he 
was  partly  responsible  for  it. 

By  December  1998,  at  which  point  th 
case  was  in  mid-trial.  Gates  was  accusing 
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Eloquent  and  visually  direct, 
Cornelia  Schutz  ushers  in  an  era 
where  the  individual  knows  best. 
Keenly  aware  of  what  the  self- 
assured  woman  wants,  she  captures 
a  spirit  of  independence,  clarity,  and 
strength  in  her  fluid  forms.  Cornelia 
understands  that  authentic  fashion 
must  fuse  with  lifestyle.  Inspired  by 
both  art  and  nature,  her  designs  for 
Rene  Lezard  mingle  sensuous  fabrics 
and  superb  craftsmanship  in  quiet 
yet  unexpected  ways,  creating 
clothes  that  are  as  expressive  as 
they  are  wearable. 
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Clockwise  from 
near  right:  Printed 
floral  cotton  dress. 
Rubber-knit  sleeve- 
less top  with  nylon 
sport  pant.  Stretch 
cotton  zip-front 
shirt  jacket  with 
wide-leg  pants 


Clockwise  from  top: 
Tissue-weight  wool 
zip-front  shell  in  mid- 
night green  with  sport 
skirt.  Pink  pearlized 
leather  jacket  with  3/4 
sleeves.  Peek-a-boo 
sheer  paneled  evening 
dress  in  silk.  Red 
leather  cross-back 
halter  with  silk  metal 
crash  optic  skirt. 
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Above:  Rene  Lezard 
Spring/Summer  2000. 
Right:  Citrus-paper 
silk  swing  jacket  with 
cropped  pant.  Far 
right:  A  modern  suit 


in  tonic  taffeta. 


Right:  Relax  in  the 
absence  of  color.  Soft 
white  cotton  shell  with 
matching  knee-length 
skirt.  Far  right:  Rene 
Lezard  rouched  evening 
bag  in  paper  silk. 
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Above  right:  Pink  day  shirt 
with  cuffed  sleeve  and  red 
cotton-nylon  trouser.  Above: 
Navy  nylon  safari  jacket  with 
matching  trouser  and  red 
cotton  jersey  shirt.  Bottom 
right:  Pearl  3-button  jacket 
with  white  cotton  shirt 
and  trouser. 
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SOFTWARE  HARDBALL 

Six  views  of  Bill  Gates  as  Boies 
deposed  him  at  Microsoft 
headquarters,  Redmond, 
Washington,  September  2, 
1998.  Boies  "was  attacking 
me,  he  was  being  rude  to 
me,"  Gates  said.  "If  he  thinks 
I  was  rude  to  him,"  Boies 
said,  "he  is  leading  an 
excessively  sheltered  life." 


Boies  via  satellite  of  being  "out  to  destroy 
Microsoft"  and  of  "badgering"  him  with  ir- 
relevant or  trick  questions.  (Boies's  reaction 
at  the  time'.'  "Amused.  Grateful,  I  suppose, 
to  be  living  in  a  country  where  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  can  say  those  things  and 
not  worry  you.  I  also  thought  it  was  coun- 
terproductive.") 

By  last  October,  when  1  spoke  with  Gates 
in  the  cafeteria  downstairs  from  his  office, 
he  had  cooled  down  a  bit.  Affable  and  at 
;ase.  voluble  and  responsive,  he  was  the 
intithesis  of  what  he'd  been  with  Boies, 
vvhich  only  underscored  the  hex  Boies  had 
ilaccd  on  him  (and,  per- 
iaps.  how  compelling 
i  witness  he  might  have 
?een  in  other  circum- 
itances).  But  his  views 
)n  Boies  remained  un- 
changed. Indeed,  he  still 
lad  difficulty  uttering 
lis  name. 

"Everything  I  said  is 
100  percent  truthful," 
jates  insisted.  "I'm 
he  one  with  the  good 
nemory;  he's  the  one  who's  trying  to  con- 
use  people."  Gates  pleaded  guilty  only  to 
being  rude  to  a  government  lawyer,"  but 
le  said  that  the  "government  lawyer"  had 
t  coming.  "He  was  certainly  rude  to  me, 
nd  I  guess  I  wasn't  supposed  to  make 
lis  job  difficult  in  that,"  he  said  with  what 
eemed  a  bit  like  a  previously  scheduled 
lugh.  "That's  his  job.  And  he  was  doing 
is  job.  He  was  provoking  me,  he  was  at- 
icking  me,  he  was  being  rude  to  me,  and 
iat  was  his  job.  He's  a  little  more  ex- 
-eme  in  those  things  than  most  lawyers." 

I  asked  him  if  he'd  ever  want  Boies  to 
^present  him.  "If  I  had  a  really  bad  case 
omeday,  you  might  want  somebody  like 
ioies  who  could  confuse  the  issue,"  he 
;plied.  Then  he  managed  a  compliment. 
But  I  do  think  he's  a  very  good  lawyer.  I 
link  if  the  goal  is  to  be  tough  on  some- 
ne  you're  taking  the  deposition  of,  he's 
uite  talented  at  that." 

When  I  mentioned  to  Boies  that  Gates 
ad  found  him  impolite,  he  seemed  taken 
back:  no  witness  had  ever  told  him  that 
efore.  "If  he  thinks  I  was  rude  to  him, 
e  is  leading  an  excessively  sheltered  life," 
e  said. 

f^  ates's  reaction  is  atypical.  More  than 
m  most,  Boies  has  that  peculiar  knack 
mJ  Shakespeare  remarked  upon  about 
wyers  long  ago:  the  ability  to  "strive 
lightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends."  He 
irely  bad-mouths  opposing  counsel,  even 
hen  there's  a  tempting  target;  though 
'ost  people  give  Sullivan  &  Cromwell 
)ysmal  marks  for  its  Microsoft  defense, 
oies  is  not  among  them.  Opposing  par- 


ties and  witnesses  like  him,  too.  When 
Boies  questioned  Ted  Turner  during  the 
1985  CBS  takeover  case,  Turner  took 
him  out  to  lunch—while  leaving  his  own 
lawyers  behind.  When  Boies  represented 
Texaco  in  negotiations  with  corporate 
raider  Carl  Icahn,  he  and  Icahn  played 
liar's  poker  during  breaks.  Judge  David 
Edelstein  heaped  abuse  on  all  Cravath 
lawyers  during  the  IBM  case,  including 
Boies,  whom  he  once  called  "a  petulant 
and  impudent  young  fellow."  But  Edel- 
stein ended  up  respecting  him.  So  did  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  "He  never  displayed 
any  animosity  towards  me," 
he  said  of  Boies.  "I  got  the 
impression  that  David  had 
an  understanding,  a  sense  of 
appreciation  of  the  situation 
I  was  in  as  a  professional 
soldier  doing  my  duty  and 
having  to  appear  before  a 


whom  Boies  bloodied,  shook  hands  with 
him  afterward.  Mark  Murray,  the  Micro- 
soft spokesman  at  the  trial,  called  him  "a 
genuinely  likable  guy."  For  some  brief  shin- 
ing moments  even  Gates  himself  seemed  to 
succumb.  Only  John  Warden  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  Boies's  neighbor  in  Westchester, 
seemed  to  demur  a  bit.  "David  is  certain- 
ly a  good  courtroom  performer,"  he  said 
ambiguously.  But  Warden  also  called  Boies 
"always  very  gracious  and  a  man  of  his 
word  and  very  practical  in  his  dealings  with 
me."  When,  bowing  to  Microsoft  wives  who 
apparently  feared  kidnappings,  Warden 
asked  Boies  not  to  press  their  multimil- 
lionaire husbands  too  hard  on  the  stand 
about  their  net  worth,  Boies  obliged. 

The  press  loved  Boies  for  his  intelligi- 
bility, good  nature,  and  candor.  When,  no 
matter  how  calamitously  things  had  gone, 
a  half-dozen  or  so  company  flacks  stood 
outside  the  federal  courthouse  declaring 


"Everything  I  said  is  I00  percent  truthful.  [Boies  is] 
the  one  who's  trying  to  confuse  people." 


court."  The  general,  85  years  old  and  re- 
tired in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  said 
he'd  like  to  "sit  down  and  have  a  private 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  David  some  day" 
about  lawyers  and  the  legal  process. 

Even  Brad  Grey  professes  to  like  Boies. 
"I  know  it's  going  to  sound  odd,  but  aside 
from  a  few  moments  I  actually  enjoyed 
most  of  the  process,"  he  said  of  his  depo- 
sition. "I  found  him  to  be  extremely  bright 
and  articulate."  ("Some  people,  I'm  told, 
enjoy  being  unhappy,"  Boies  replied.) 

Microsoft  too  had  difficulty  maintain- 
ing a  united  anti-Boies  front.  Paul  Maritz. 
the  highest-ranking  executive  besides  Gates 


"another  good  day  for  Microsoft."  Boies 
was  out  there,  at  least  appearing  to  level 
with  reporters.  For  all  of  his  famed  inac- 
cessibility to  clients  and  colleagues,  he  is 
infinitely  available  to  and  patient  with 
reporters,  never  tiring  of  discussing  his 
craft  or  himself.  One  has  to  labor  to  ask 
him  something  he  won't  answer. 

Still,  it  is  ipso  facto  unreasonable  that 
anyone  so  bright-blessed  uith  what 
one  of  his  former  colleagues  calls  ,i 
"mutant  intelligence"  can  be  so.  well, 
nice.  Boies,  some  say,  can  be  harsh  to  peo- 
ple he  deems  insufficiently  smart  or  use- 
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One  of  his  former 
wives  says  Boies  is 
"totally  deficient" 
in  culture.  "How 
totally  deficient?" 
I  asked. 


ful.  He  can  be  insensitive— or, 
to  put  it  more  charitably, 
oblivious— to  those  working 
with  him:  failing  to  give  gifts, 
for  instance,  or  leaving  gifts 
from  others  unopened  and  in  plain  view  for 
months.  And  he  can  use  his  intelligence 
cruelly.  One  evening  at  Lutece,  as  Boies 
and  his  colleagues  celebrated  boisterously, 
an  elderly  woman  came  over  to  complain. 
She  told  them  she  had  not  come  there  to 
listen  to  them  get  drunk  and  ruin  her  din- 
ner. Without  missing  a  beat,  Boies  told  her 
that  he  hadn't  come  there  to  hear  what 
dental  school  her  nephew  was  attending 
and  what  grades  he  got  and  how  his  chil- 
dren were  doing.  In  other  words,  amid  his 
own  merrymaking  he  had  overheard  every- 
thing she  had  said,  remembered  it,  and 
thrown  it  back  at  her.  "She  sort  of  slunk 
back  to  her  table,"  an  eyewitness  recalled. 
"I  thought  she  was  going  to  have  an  in- 
farction. It  was  a  marvelous  moment,  great 
cinema.  It  was  also  a  sign  that  we  were 
not  in  the  presence  of  a  normal  guy." 

Boies  is,  as  one  admirer  described  it, 
"likable  but  not  amiable."  But  he  is  fiercely 
loyal  to  his  family— three  of  his  four  grown 
children,  Caryl,  37,  and  twins  Christopher 
and  Jonathan,  32,  now  practice  law  with 
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WHERE  THE  BOIES  ARE 

Clockwise  from  top:  aboard 
his  86-foot  boat,  Coconut, 
Boies  (on  a  cell  phone) 
with  his  partner  Jonathan 
Schiller,  1998;  with  Ted 
Kennedy,  1998;  with  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  two 
children,  1995. 


him— and  to  his  few  close  friends.  (When 
his  law-school  classmate  and  inveterate 
gambling  partner,  James  Fox  Miller,  was 
elected  president  of  the 
Florida  state  bar,  Boies 
sent  him  an  unsolicited 
$100,000  check  to  help 
cover  the  income  Miller 
would  have  to  forgo  in 
order  to  serve.)  Even 
after  numerous  encoun- 
ters, he'll  not  call  you 
by  your  name.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that 
everything  about  him— the  sunniness,  the 
cheap  clothes,  the  hearty  laugh— is  careful- 
ly calculated.  Or,  as  Boies  himself  once 
told  Icahn— who  had  been  insisting  that  a 
series  of  suspiciously  simultaneous  stock 
transactions  was  just  an  accident— "believe 
in  any  gods  you  want,  but  don't  believe  in 
coincidence." 

"The  way  he  chooses  to  present  him- 
self is  brilliant,"  said  Judith  Boies,  Boies's 
second  wife  and  a  matrimonial  lawyer  in 
Manhattan.  "I'm  sure  he  has  a  lot  of  other 
modes  he  could  put  on  if  he  chose.  He's 
chosen  the  'just  folks'  mode.  It  goes  well 
with  what  I  think  is  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ment as  a  lawyer,  which  is  the  ability  to 
formulate  a  complicated  proposition  or 
analysis  in  terms  so  simple  that  it  just 
seems  inevitable." 

Donald  Trump,  who  retained  Boies  on 
a  casino-related  matter,  agrees,  at  least 
when  it  comes  to  clothes.  "I've  seen  guys 
walk  into  court  and  look  magnificent  in 
their  $5,000  Brioni  suits  and  the  jury 
says,  'Fuck  him!'"  he  observed.  Boies,  by 


contrast,  "lias  a  mind  that's  incredible, 
but  he  dresses  in  the  most  unobtrusive 
way.  I've  always  said  he  does  it  on  pur- 
pose." David  Wilson  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  recalled  how,  while  inter- 
viewing Boies  once  during  the  Microsoft 
trial,  John  Warden  walked  by  the  two  of 
them  and  whispered,  "Ask  him  about  his 
wine  cellar." 

"I  kind  of  got  the  feeling  that  some 
people  consider  David  Boies's  manner  of 
dress  and  accoutrements  as  posturing, 
and  they're  eager  to  puncture  that,"  Wil- 
son recalled. 

"I  don't  believe  anything  David  does  is 
an  accident,"  said  one  lawyer  who  knows 
him  well.  "They  say  of  great  trial  lawyers 
that  they  eliminate  to  the  extent  possible 
accident  and  uncertainty  and  surprise  in 
the  courtroom.  David  is  not  a  great  trial 
lawyer  by  accident.  He  has  the  ability  to 
anticipate  every  possibility  and  permuta 
tion  and  prepare  himself  for  it,  perhaps 
without  seeming  to  have  done  so.  David 
thinks  more  moves  ahead  than  anyone 
I've  ever  met." 

"To  understand  David,  you  have  tc 
understand  that  you  may  not  understanc 
him,"  he  concluded. 

The  oldest  of  the  five  children  of  twe 
schoolteachers,  Boies  was  born  in  1941 
in  Marengo,  Illinois,  a  small  towr 
northwest  of  Chicago.  In  1954  his  famil) 
moved  to  Southern  California,  where  h( 
went  to  high  school  and  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  thereby  losing  a  scholar 
ship  to  Antioch  College.  Instead,  after  <. 
two-year  hiatus,  he  enrolled  in  the  Universi 
ty  of  Redlands,  a  small  college  in  Southerr 
California  that  was  Baptist  at  the  time 

There,  he  compressed  three  academi< 
years  into  two.  And  in  his  first  semeste 
he  took  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
At  the  urging  of  one  of  Boies's  teachers 
Harold  Shapiro,  an  adjunct  professor  a 
Northwestern  University  Law  School,  cam 
out  to  interview  him.  True  to  form,  Boie 
showed  up  in  tennis  shoes  and  chinos.  Stil 
Shapiro  could  tell  that  "the  kid  had  it." 
hayseed  with  a  crew  cut,  a  green  plaid  sui 
and  a  full  scholarship,  Boies  headed  east. 
Northwestern  hadn't  seen  anything  lik 
him  since  the  student  days  of  futur 
Supreme  Court  justice  Arthur  Goldberg  3 
years  earlier.  Despite  nights  spent  crunch 
ing  numbers  for  a  nearby  motel  to  mak 
ends  meet,  Boies  quickly  eclipsed  all  o 
Goldberg's  academic  records.  "He  wa 
No.  1,  and  there  was  nobody  close,"  on 
of  his  classmates,  Paul  Rudnick,  now 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  remembered.  In  his  sec 
ond  year  Boies,  by  this  time  the  divorce 
father  of  two,  became  editor  in  chief  c 
the  law  review.  He  also  began  dating  th 
associate  editor,  a  young  woman  name 
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Judith  Daynard.  Ttouble  was, 
Daynard  was  man  Led  u>  a 
Northwestern  law-school 
professor  at  the  time. 

Awash  in  embarrassing 
gossip,  the  school  ended  up 
banishing  all  three  sides  of 
the  love  triangle.  After  some 
high-level  administrative  wan- 
gling, Boies,  who'd  grown  interested  in 
anti-trust  law,  landed  where  he  wanted:  at 
Yale,  for  a  two-year  program  in  law  and 
economics.  (Daynard  went  to  Columbia 
Law  School;  the  two  subsequently 
married  and  had  the  twins.) 

His  new  Yale  classmates  saw 
Boies  as  a  Gatsbyesque  character: 
an  exotic  midwesterner  with  a 
whiff  of  romance  and  scandal 
about  him.  The  phenomenal  intel- 
ligence was  there,  but  only  for 
those  who  looked.  "David  was  the 
great  mystery  man  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  class  of  1966,"  said 
Walter  Dellinger,  a  fel- 
low student  and  later  a 
high-ranking  member 
of  the  Clinton  Justice 
Department.  "He  was 
quiet  and  had  an  easy- 
going manner,  so  his 
brilliance  was  hidden." 
Boies  says  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  New  Haven  playing 
bridge,  another  game  at  which  he  excels. 
He  also  graduated  second  in  his  class. 

That  got  him  a  job  at  Cravath.  Though 
the  place  tolerated  brilliant  noncon- 
formity a  bit  better  than  some  other 
white-shoe  firms,  it  was  still  an  odd  fit; 
from  the  beginning,  Boies  set  out  to  test 
the  limits.  He  didn't  wear  the  regulation 
pinstripes,  spent  some  summer  weekdays 
working  on  the  beach,  and,  while  his 
classmates  put  in  70-hour  weeks,  some- 
how found  the  time  to  teach  a  course  every 
semester  at  New  York  University  Law 
School.  "We  were  both  always  saying, 
'Why  are  we  here?  They're  all  such  au- 
tomatons,'" recalled  one  contemporary 
at  Cravath,  Paul  Verkuil,  now  the  dean  of 
Cardozo  Law  School  in  New  York. 

In  1969,  Boies  flirted  with  leaving  the 
practice  of  law  for  a  full-time  teaching  job 
at  Stanford  Law  School.  But  two  things— 
the  IBM  anti-trust  cases  and  the  tutelage  of 
Tom  Barr— bound  him  to  the  firm.  Within 
a  few  years  Barr  and  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  IBM's  general  counsel  and 
formerly  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  put  Boies  in  charge  of  one  front  of 
the  IBM  wars,  an  anti-trust  case  against 
Big  Blue  brought  by  California  Computer 
Products.  Boies  maintained  his  eccentric 
ways— IBM  scheduled  secretaries  around  the 
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clock  so  that  someone  would  al- 
ways be  there  whenever  he  showed 
up— and  he  won  the  case  deci- 
sively. "I  remember  saying  to 
Tom  Barr  something  I  said  very 
rarely:  'If  David  doesn't  make 
partner,  I'm  going  to  think  your  firm  is  just 
crazy,'"  Katzenbach  recalled.  "And  he 
said,  'Don't  worry.'"  Boies  was  elevated  in 
1972,  two  years  ahead  of  schedule.  At  31, 
he  was  the  youngest  partner  in  the  firm. 

But  the  restlessness  continued;  in  1977 
he  began  a  two-year  stint  in  Washington, 
as  chief  counsel  first  to  the  Senate  Anti- 
Trust  Subcommittee  and  then  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  while 
there  that  he  met  the  third  Mrs.  David 
Boies,  Mary  Mclnnis,  then  a  lawyer  in 
the  Carter  White  House,  who,  oddly 
enough,  dated  Joel  Klein  around  the 
same  time.  ("It  shows  me  to  be  a  man  of 
exceptionally  large  spirit  that  I  would 
hire  someone  who  stole  this  woman  from 
me,"  Klein  remarked.)  But  Boies  was  not 
the  Washington  type  and  soon  he  was  back 
at  Cravath. 

In  1982,  CBS  retained  him  for  the 
Westmoreland  case,  which  stemmed  from 
a  documentary  that  accused  the  general 
of  deliberately  understating  enemy  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam.  (Westmoreland  had 
brought  the  case  in  his  home  state  of 
South  Carolina;  CBS  reasoned  that  jurors 
there  would  cotton  to  Boies's  boy-next- 
door  ways.)  Boies  had  never  tried  a  libel 
case  before  and  was  no  authority  on  the 
First  Amendment.  "Well,  it's  a  very  short 
amendment;  he  will  learn  it,"  Mary  Boies 
remarked  at  the  time. 


"David  always  seems, 
when  he's  talking  to  a 
judge  or  a  jury,  to 
be  telling  them  the  truth 


Seeking  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  the 
charges  (before  even  arguing  the  more 
traditional,  easier  defense  that  CBS 
was  wrong  but  well  intentioned),  Boies  re- 
searched the  war  massively.  He  interrogated 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  William  Colby,  Nation- 
al Security  Adviser  Walt  Rostow,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  and  more 
than  40  other  Vietnam-era  stalwarts.  He 
got  the  case  transferred  out  of  enemy  terri- 
tory and  to  New  York.  He  cross-examined 
relentlessly.  (Reporters  took  to  humming 
the  theme  song  from  Jaws  each  time  he 
approached  opposing  witnesses.)  With 
Westmoreland  on  the  stand,  he  had  to  pull 
off  the  far  more  delicate  mission  of  show- 
ing that  the  general  had  lied,  but  without 
generating  undue  sympathy  for  a  man  of 
great  rectitude  and  patriotism.  It  was,  said 
Boies,  a  "say  it  ain't  so"  cross-examination, 
one  in  which  it  was  crucial  that  the  jury 
grow  suspicious  of  Westmoreland  before 
Boies  homed  in— gently,  gently— himself. 
Just  as  Boies  was  wrapping  up  his  defense, 
the  general  dropped  his  case.  Boies  "sim- 
ply could  not  have  been  better,"  said  news- 
caster Mike  Wallace,  who  had  narrated  the 
contested  documentary  and,  having  been 
sued  by  Westmoreland  as  well,  was  also 
represented  by  Boies.  "He  was  a  very  skill- 
ful lawyer;  I  would  use  the  word  'brilliant.'" 
said  General  Westmoreland.  "I  wished  I 
had  one  like  him." 

Boies  soon  defended  CBS  again,  this 
time  against  a  takeover  by  Ted  Turner.  In 
his  first  bankruptcy  case,  he  helped  extri 
cate  Texaco  in  1988  from  possible  finan 
cial  ruin  following  its  devastating  legal  loss 
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to  Pennzoil  concerning  the  takeovei  oi 
Getty  Oil,  Oil  behalf  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  he  and  Ban 

recovered  $1.1  billion  from  Milken  and  his 

in  in,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert.  In  1993, 
lor  Westinghouse,  lie  successfully  fought 
off  charges  brought  by  Philippine  presi- 
dent Cora/on  Aquino  that  the  company 
had  paid  bribes  to  former  president  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  to  build  a  useless  nuclear- 
power  plant.  His  lite  was  frantic.  "He  must 
be  on  some  kind  of  strange  vitamin  or 
something.  What  is  he  taking'.'"  his  driver 
at  Cravath  wondered.  More  than  once,  as- 
sociates flew  to  California  with  him  sim- 
ply to  gain  a  few  precious  hours  of  face 
time.  But  he  prospered,  making  $2  mil- 
lion or  more  a  year. 

Inevitably,  though,  Boies  became  in- 
creasingly detached  from  Cravath,  and 
Cravath,  or  at  least  some  partners  there, 
became  increasingly  disenchanted  with 
him.  His  attendance  at  firm  functions,  al- 
ways spotty,  grew  more  sporadic  still.  He 
was  never  around  and  sometimes  didn't 
return  partners'  calls.  He  would  not  al- 
ways do  the  work  the  firm  requested,  and 
he  took  on  clients— like  plaintiffs  in  anti- 
trust cases— that  made  Cravath  or  its  cor- 
porate clients  uncomfortable.  His  unavail- 
ability sometimes  left  other  partners  in  the 
lurch,  upsetting  their  vacation  plans.  A 
custody  case  he'd  taken  on  for  a  friend 
free  of  charge  cost  the  firm  $4  million  in 
lost  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  fees.  Fed  up  with  his  freelancing 
shtick,  tired  of  his  living  a  life  that  was  in 
many  ways  a  reproach  to  theirs,  some  at 
the  firm  hoped  he'd  make  a  mistake. 
Boies  says  he  was  perfectly  content  to  stay 
at  Cravath,  but  to  one  of  his  partners  he 
seemed  restless  and  frustrated— "an  eagle 
in  a  cage." 

Then,  in  1995,  Steinbrenner  came  call- 
ing, first  on  questions  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, and,  later,  on  signing  pitchers 
Hideki  Irabu  and  Graeme  Lloyd.  Though 
he  was  hardly  your  typical  Cravath  client, 
no  one  much  minded;  as  Boies  notes,  the 
firm  now  had  another  source  for  good 
box  seats.  Nor  did  Cravath  pay  much  at- 
tention when,  with  Boies  on  the  case,  the 
Yankees  sued  Major  League  Baseball  in 
May  1997  for  interfering  with  the  10-year, 
$95  million  sponsorship  agreement  the 
team  had  negotiated  with  Adidas.  One 
person  who  did  notice,  however,  was  Fay 
Vincent— former  commissioner  of  baseball 
and  perennial  Steinbrenner  adversary.  He 
was  also  a  director  at  Time  Warner,  one 
of  Cravath's  oldest  and  most  lucrative 
(more  than  $20  million  a  year)  clients 
and,  as  the  new  owner  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves,  a  defendant  in  the  Yankees'  law- 
suit. Vincent  promptly  called  Time  War- 
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nei  C.E.O.  Gerald  Levin,  who  promptly 

called  Sain  Biillcr,  then  Oavalh's  presid- 
ing partner,  who  promptly  called  Boies 
on  the  carpel. 

From  Cravath's  viewpoint  Boies,  through 
indifference  or  carelessness  or  worse,  had 
enmeshed  the  firm  in  an  embarrassing 
conflict  of  interest.  Boies  denied  that  any 
real  conflict  existed  or  that  he  had  ever 
misled  anyone,  given  the  enormous  pub- 
licity the  suit  generated.  ("To  be  blind- 
sided  by  it,  they  would  have  had  to  be  liv- 
ing in  caves,"  he  said.)  Time  Warner  re- 
jected the  Yankees'  offer  to  cut  the  Braves 
out  of  the  lawsuit.  That  left  Boies  with  a 
stark  choice:  he  could  either  drop  the 
Yankees  and  stay  with  the  firm  or  drop 
Cravath  and  stay  with  Steinbrenner.  He 
stuck  with  Steinbrenner.  "I  just  couldn't 
believe  it,"  Steinbrenner  recalled.  "Here's 
a  guy  who'd  been  with  one  of  the  best  law 
firms  in  the  world  all  these  years  and  sud- 
denly he's  going  to  stand  on  principle  for 


"It  shows  me  to  be  a  man 
of  exceptionally  large  spirit  that 
I  would  hire  someone  who 
stole  this  woman  from  me." 


the  little  guy.  It  just  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  me  about  David  Boies.  I  said 
to  him,  'I'll  tell  you  this  one  thing,  pal:  If 
I'm  ever  in  a  foxhole,  I  want  you  right 
there  with  me.'" 

Boies  was  one  of  very  few  Cravath  part- 
ners ever  to  leave  the  firm  to  practice  law 
somewhere  else,  and  he  insists  he  left  re- 
luctantly. But  to  Tom  Barr  it  all  had  an  air 
of  inevitability.  "I  have  always  felt  that 
David  went  into  [the  Steinbrenner  matter] 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve that  David  wanted  out."  One  Cravath 
partner  says  half  the  litigation  department 
cheered  Boies's  departure;  Boies  counters 
that  the  only  resentment  he  experienced 
when  he  left  was  over  his  leaving.  One  way 
or  the  other,  the  divorce  left  both  sides 
pleased.  "He's  extremely  happy  and  we're 
extremely  happy  for  him  and  very  comfort- 
able for  ourselves,"  Butler  said. 

The  New  York  Times  put  news  of  Boies's 
move  on  page  one,  something  it  would 
probably  not  have  done  for  any  other 
lawyer.  "In  the  legal  industry,  it's  like  it's 
1956  and  Mickey  Mantle  is  suddenly  a  free 
agent,"  Steven  Brill,  the  founder  of  Court 
TV,  told  the  paper.  Boies  toyed  with  join- 
ing the  New  York  firm  headed  by  Melvyn 
Weiss,  a  prominent  plaintiffs'  anti-trust 
lawyer.  Instead,  he  started  his  own  opera- 


tion with  Jonathan  Schiller,  a  Washington 
lawyer  lied  inei  on  the  Westinghouse  case. 
More  recently,  the  firm  added  Donald 
Flexner,  a  former  deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  anti-trust  division  of  the 
Justice  Department.  It  was  Flexner  who 
was  brought  in  by  AOL's  general  counsel, 
George  Vradenburg  III,  to  shepherd  the 
Time  Warner  merger  through  the  regulato- 
ry process. 

For  an  administratively  impaired  type 
like  Boies,  running  an  office  was  a  new 
and  not  entirely  welcome  challenge.  But 
now  that  Boies  was  on  his  own,  neither 
he  nor  Joel  Klein  had  to  worry  about  the 
conflicts  of  interest  that  would  have  pre- 
cluded him  from  handling  the  Microsoft 
case  had  he  still  been  at  Cravath.  Klein 
had  a  different  problem:  integrating  Boies 
into  the  team  of  career  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  who'd  developed  the  investi- 
gation and  were  eager  to  argue  it  in  court. 
He  told  them  his  new  hire  was  an  artist, 
like  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  who 
would  be  good  for  everyone. 
And  from  his  first  meeting 
with  them— it  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  and  Boies, 
looking  more  scruffy  than 
usual,  initially  could  not  get 
past  the  skeptical  guards  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Justice 
Department— he  set  their 
minds  at  ease.  He  insisted, 
for  instance,  that  on  all  briefs 
his  name  go  with  those  of  the  trial  attor- 
neys rather  than  with  those  of  Janet  Reno 
and  the  rest  of  the  brass,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  at  that. 


P 


eople  began  savoring  the  Gates-Boies 
matchup  even  before  it  got  under 
way  in  August  1998.  "Watching  David 
Boies  depose  Bill  Gates  should  be  on  pay- 
per-view,"  someone  told  James  Grimaldi 
and  Jay  Greene  of  TJie  Seattle  Times.  They 
would  not  be  disappointed,  though  they 
would  have  to  wait  a  while  to  see  it.  Boies 
let  a  colleague  start  the  questioning,  leaving 
him  free  to  size  up  the  witness.  He  then 
began  with  a  hearty  "Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Gates."  Gates  glowered  at  him  contemp- 
tuously and  said  nothing— a  response  he 
ostentatiously  continued  over  the  next  two 
days.  For  20  hours  they  jousted,  during 
which  Gates  pleaded  ignorance  of  key  cor- 
porate decisions,  soft-pedaled  Microsoft's 
hardball  competitiveness,  and  quibbled 
over  such  words  in  company  documents  as 
"concern,"  "compete,"  "very,"  and  "piss- 
ing on."  (After  initially  insisting  that  the 
last  was  "a  term  of  multiple  meanings," 
Gates  eventually  conceded  that  it  was  usu- 
ally not  nice.)  He  even  quarreled  over  the 
definition  of  "definition." 

Boies  took  many  different  tacks  with 
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Ins  recalcitrant  witness.  Sometimes  be  was 
self-deprecating.  "Perhaps  my  question 
wasn't  clear,  Mr.  Gates,"  he  would  say. 
Sometimes  he  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 

doubt,  or  at  least  pretended  to.  "1  know 
you're  very  precise  with  words,"  he'd  say. 
Sometimes  he  was  almost  parental,  guid- 
ing Gates  through  the  perils  of  English 
as  a  second  language.  Sometimes  he  was 
stern,  reminding  Gates  that  he  was  un- 
der oath.  Sometimes  he 
couldn't  help  but  laugh, 
for  the  fencing  was  of- 
ten very  funny.  For  the 
most  part,  he  was  pa- 
tient and  tenacious.  He 
simply  wore  Gates  down, 
doggedly  refusing  to  re- 
act to  Gates's  goading, 
rephrasing  a  question  until  he  got 
either  what  he  wanted  or  another 
helping  of  egregious,  telegenic  eva- 
siveness. "I've  got  as  much  time  as 
I  need  to  finish  the  examination, 
sir,  and  I'm  prepared  to  spend  as 
many  days  here  as  I  have  to,"  he 
stated  calmly  early  on. 

Once,  when  the  video  camera 
stopped  rolling,  Boies  warned 
Gates's  lawyers  that  their  client 
was  making  himself  look  silly.  But 
there  were  no  midcourse  correc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  Microsoft  law- 
yers didn't  trust  Boies.  Perhaps  they 
were  right  not  to. 

By  the  time  of  the  trial,  every- 
one wanted  to  see  the  Gates 
tapes.  And  the  anticipation 
only  grew  as  Microsoft  repeatedly 
tried  to  keep  them  under  wraps  and 
Boies,  with  exquisite  sadism,  played  four 
excerpts  in  his  opening  statement,  then 
another  eight  later  in  the  trial.  Each  time, 
Gates  loomed  above  the  courtroom,  his 
inconsistent  statements  juxtaposed  along- 
side his  sullen  puss  on  the  giant  screen. 
Whenever  Boies  promised  to  show  more 
footage,  courtroom  seats  suddenly  became 
scarce.  At  a  trial  that  often  turned  dull, 
the  Gates  tapes  became  what  The  Wash- 
ington Post  called  "the  antitrust  equivalent 
of  Jolt  Cola." 

But  from  Boies's  perspective,  the  exam- 
ination was  more  than  a  sideshow.  First,  it 
precluded  the  man  who  was  potentially 
Microsoft's  best  witness  from  ever  testify- 
ing. ("He's  their  smartest  witness,  proba- 
bly the  most  passionate  and  articulate  wit- 
ness, and  he  is  the  world's  richest  man," 
Boies  explained.  "You  put  him  on  the 
stand  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  he 
could  mesmerize  people.")  Second,  it  cut 
the  ground  out  from  under  his  underlings: 
if  Gates,  the  archetypal  hands-on  boss, 
couldn't  explain  away  some  incriminating 


document,  they  surely  could  not.  Third,  it 
showed  that  at  Microsoft  the  dissembling 
started  at  the  top  and,  presumably,  trick- 
led down.  On  the  bench  and  in  sidebar 
conferences,  in  remarks  and  grimaces, 
Judge  Jackson  let  it  be  known  that  the  les- 
son wasn't  lost  on  him. 

When  it  comes  to  examining  oppo- 
nents, Boies  says,  Gates  prepared  him 
well  for  Brad  Grey:  Grey  showed  what 
Boies  called  "the  same  kind 
of  lack  of  memory,  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  general  dis- 
sembling that  characterized 
the  Gates  deposition."  There 
were  even  similar  linguistic 


"David  has  the  ability  to 
anticipate  every 
permutation.... He  thinks 
more  moves  ahead  than 
anyone  I've  ever  met." 


lapses,  like  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
"fiduciary"  or  his  obligations  to  Shandling 
under  California  law. 

Within  a  few  hours,  Boies  had  called 
Shandling— just  as  he  had  called  Joel 
Klein— to  predict  that  the  man  he  was 
questioning  wouldn't  dare  testify  at  trial. 
That,  Boies  maintains,  plus  some  critical 
language  in  a  judge's  decision  and  the 
sudden  likelihood  that  Boies  himself,  and 
not  one  of  his  partners,  would  actually  try 
the  case,  persuaded  Grey  to  settle. 

The  deal  that  resulted  required  him  to 


return  his  slakes  in  It's  Garry  Shandling't 
Show  and  The  Larry  Sanders  Show,  plus 
give  Shandling  $4  million  outright  and 
another  $4  million  which  Shandling  must 
repay  from  whatever  syndication  fees  he 
collects  from  The  Larry  Sanders  Show. 
According  to  Boies,  that,  plus  two  prior 
payments  totaling  another  $2.6  million, 
brought  Shandling's  take  in  the  case  to 
$10.6  million  far  more,  Boies  maintains. 
than  what  Grey  had  offered  originally. 
(Boies,  Schiller  &  Flexner  made  out  well 
too,  earning  more  than  what  Boies  used  to 
make  annually  at  Cravath.  Also,  Boies's 
firm  now  owns  about  7  percent  of  whatev- 
er Shandling's  shows  make  in  syndication.) 
True  to  the  spirit  of  the  bitterly 
contested  case,  Grey's  lawyer,  Bert 
Fields,  disputes  everything  Boies 
says.  To  call  Grey  a  poor  witness  is 
"hogwash,"  he  says;  Boies  "didn't 
lay  a  glove  on  him."  (By  court  or- 
der, all  depositions  in  the  case  re- 
main sealed.)  It's  Shandling,  not 
Grey,  who'd  have  been  eaten  alive 
on  the  stand  had  the  case  ever  gone 
to  trial,  Fields  maintains.  It's  Shan- 
dling, and  not  Grey,  he  insists,  who 
was  eager  to  settle  the  case.  Far 
from  fearing  Boies,  Fields  says  he 
relished  the  prospect  of  trying  the 
case  against  him.  Moreover,  Fields 
insists  that  when  one  subtracts  pay- 
ments that  Boies  had  nothing  to  do 
with  or  that  were  not  part  of  the 
case  or  that  Grey  will  recoup  or 
that  he  can  write  off  in  taxes,  the 
deal  actually  cost  Grey  less  than 
one-fifth  of  what  Boies  claims.  And 
Grey  also  got  something:  Shan- 
dling's rights  to  the  program  NewsRadio. 

When  Garry  Shandling  speaks  of 
David  Boies,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
wonder.  "There's  an  energy  in  his 
voice  that  I  aspire  to,"  said  Shandling, 
who  bonded  with  him  over  Ping-Pong 
games  in  Boies's  basement.  "He's  fascinat 
ingly  energized  by  his  work."  Joel  Klein 
also  finds  Boies's  energy  wonderful— and 
perplexing.  "He  clearly  loves  the  process 
he  said.  "What  kind  of  person  when  he's 
50  or  60  years  old  wants  to  spend  the 
lion's  share  of  his  time  in  a  courtroom? 
It's  one  thing  when  you're  30.  Psychologi- 
cally, you  think  about  what  drives  this  guy. 
Where  does  he  get  his  rocks  off?  What 
makes  him  tick?" 

After  that  victorious  November  Friday 
in  Washington,  Boies  didn't  linger  long 
the  next  week  he  had  clients  waiting  for 
him  in  Palm  Beach,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Jose.  Besides,  his  teenage  daughter 
had  a  soccer  game  on  Saturday,  and  he 
had  to  get  back  for  that. 

Not  surprisingly,  her  team  won.  [ 
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Fasten  your  seat  belt.  Take  off.  Sit  back,  relax  and  enjoy  the  ride. 
The  only  difference  is,  some  people  get  more  ride  to  enjoy. 
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•  rp  his  is  actually  becoming  the  new  cell 


phone.  Cell  phones  are  kind  of  like 
a  90s,  80s  thing,  but  this  right  here  is  for  the 
millennium,"  murmurs  the  man  slouched  deep 
in  the  worn  couch,  eyes  fixed  on  the  images 
flitting  by  on  the  editing  console  before  him. 
Strong  statement.  But  he  happens  to  be  Hype  Williams, 
30-year-old  hip-hop  video  auleur  extraordinaire,  and  he  knows 
a  thing  or  two  about  communication.  For  close  to  a  decade  he's 
pumped  his  own  brand  of  image  voodoo  into  the  pop  culture's 
visual  cortex  via  music  videos  for  the  likes  of  Puff  Daddy, 
Missy  Elliott,  and  Busta  Rhymes,  and  commercials  for  the 
Gap  and  the  hip-hop  clothing  line  Fubu.  Follow  the  Leader, 
his  forthcoming  book  of  video  stills  from  PowerHouse  Books, 
encapsulates  that  influence.  But  forget  videos  and  books;  Hype's 
got  a  brand-new  bag  for  reaching  out  and  touching  folk— the 
Motorola  SkyTel  pager  affixed  to  his  hip. 

"This  is  almost  like  having  a  baby  computer,"  the 
bi-coastal  director  says.  "I  can  send  the  same  information  that 
I  can  with  a  cell  phone,  but  more  specifically.  Here  I  can  be 
very  meticulous  with  my  words  and  send  it  to  someone 
who  can  store  it  in  memory." 

Hype's  got  his  own  little  digital  Mafia— an  exclusive 
club  of  young  celebrity  types  firing  and  storing  messages  with 
delighted  abandon.  The  boys:  rap  artists  Jay-Z,  DMX,  Busta 
Rhymes,  and  LL  Cool  J.  and  Def  Jam  president  Kevin  Liles 
and  manager  Spencer  Baumgarten.  And  then  the  girls: 
Mariah,  Tyra  Banks,  and  T-Boz  from  the  R&B  girl  group 
TLC  Speaking  of  whom  . . . 

"Let's  page  T-Boz,"  Hype  exclaims,  snatching  the  squat, 
blocky  pager  from  his  hip  and  keying  in  a  message.  "She'll  hit 
me  back  in  a  few." 

Spoken  like  a  guy  who  knows  how  to  communicate. 

— SELWYN  SEYFU  HINDS 


BELIEVE  THE  HYPE 
Video  auieur  Hype 
Williams,  above, 
demonstrates  his  camera 
shyness  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.  Left,  the  directory 
on  Williams's  Motorola 
,  (*s}  SkyTel  pager  includes  music 

J        icons  Jay-Z,  Mariah  Carey, 
and  LL  Cool  J. 


Arts  and  Science 

odd  Eberle's  exhibition  at  the  new  Robert  Miller  Gallery 
in  Chelsea,  featuring  his  photographs  of  seminal  machines 
from  the  history  of  computing,  may  have  begun  as  an  as- 
signment  for   Wired  magazine,   but  the 
^A      B    ^BH    I    guests  who  showed  were  not  your  typical 
^k^V      ^^_     I    computer  wonks.  More  than  200  artists 
^^        ^^^     I    and   trendsetters,    including    Jeff   Koons, 
I     William    Bailey,    Damian    Loeb,    Cindy 
Sherman,    Philip   Pearlstein,   Anh   Duong, 
Anne  McNally,  Parker  Posey,  and  A.  M. 
Homes,  came  to  observe  Eberle's  pictures  of  machines  such 
as  early  IBM  mainframes  and  the  ENIAC  from  1946.  After- 
ward, at  Robert  Miller's  Upper  East  Side  apartment,  the 
crowd  came  together  for  something  a  little  more  famil- 
iar— food,  drinks,  and  gossip — and  took  in  Miller's  own 
eclectic  art  collection,  which  includes  everything  from  Ro- 
man antiquities  to  Abstract  Expressionist  works.  At  Damian 
Loeb's  exhibition   of  new  paintings   at  the   Mary   Boone 
Gallery,  another  group  of  rising  artists  and  young  hip- 
sters— Inka   Essenhigh,   Cecily   Brown,    Karin   Davie,   Tom 
Sachs,  Jessica  Craig-Martin,  and  Toland  Grinnell — turned 
up  to  see  what  all  the  controversy  was  about.  Then  the  kids 
left  uptown  in  the  dust  and  were  on  to  Pastis,  the  Meat- 
packing District  bistro  that's  so  hot  right  now  that  Melanie 
Griffith  and  Antonio  Banderas  showed  up  (just  for  some 
dinner)  and  no  one  batted  an  eye.  — EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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David  Blaine  takes  his  street  magic  into  a  new  era 


hroughoul  the  90s,  "street"  magician  David  Blaine 
ensorcelled  stars  such  as  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Ma- 
donna, and  Robert  De  Niro.  Last  April  he  buried 
himself  for  seven  days  without  food  an  under- 
taking his  hero,  Harry  Houdini,  refused  to  at- 
tempt. When  Blaine  emerged  from  the  erypl.  a 
magical  star  was  born.  This  month,  as  Blaine  awaits  a  green 
light  for  his  debut  movie  project,  he  girds  his  loins  to  our 
columnist's  delight  for  his  next  feat:  freezing  himself  in  a 
bloek  of  iee  in  Times  Square. 

George  Wayne:  If  G.W.  were  to  send  Andy  Warhol  a  time  cap- 
sule  of  the  Top  10  New  York  Pop  Moments  of  the  90s,  your  bur- 
ial of  "99  would  certainly  he  in  the  top  5. 
David  Blaine:  Thank  you. 

G.W.  //  was  a  profile  in  courage.  Seven  days  in  a  Plexiglas  tomb. 
Buried  alive  without  food.  It  was  awesome  to  witness. 
D.B.  Some  people  who  didn't  come  by  still  don't  believe  it.  I 
fasted  for  six  days  before  I  went  in.  The  day  before, 
I  drank  GoLytely,  which  is  a  cleansing  drink. 
You  heard  what  I'm  doing  in  Times 
Square  this  May?  1  think  it's  gonna 
be  even  tougher. 

G.W.  What 's  your  Times  Square 
gimmick  all  about'.' 
D.B.  Don't  call  it  a  gimmick, 
it's  performance  art.  I'm  frccz-  ^ 

ing  myself  in  a  block  of  ice 
about  the  size  of  a  van.  And 
leaving  it  right  in  the  middle 
of  Times  Square.  For  one 
full  dav  I'm  gonna  be  frozen 


like  Han  Solo  was  frozen  by 
Darlh  Vader.  I'll  be  wearing 
nothing  but  a  bathing  suit, 
frozen  right  in  the  middle 
of  about  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  ice.  It's  called  "Frozen 
in  Time." 
G.W.  And  how  do  you  pre- 


pare Jor  tins: 

D.B.  I  have  a  bisi  bath  in 


my  apartment,  and  I  fill  it 
up  with  ice  cubes,  and  I  sit 
in  it  for  as  long  as  I  can. 
G.W.  Why  is  it,  of  late,  when- 
ever anyone  brings  up  the 
name  Leonardo  DiCaprio  to 
David  Blaine,  he  becomes 
irate? 

D.B.  Nobody  does  anymore, 
except  for  you. 
G.W.  Really'.'  Well.  I  suppose  ev- 


D.B.  There  is  honestly  n< 
G.W.  Were  you  lovers'.' 
D.B.  Never. 

G.W.  Even  some  oj  your  t 
D.B.  People  like  to  throw 
actually    it's  like  still  beii 


atsoever.  We're  s 


o  in  row  clauecrs 


icr  people.  It's  amazing. 


high  school,  where  all  people  do  is  gossip  and  make  up  stories. 

but  it  just  continues  onward. 

G.W.  So  that  story  is  beyond  Sacrebleu.  it's  sacrilege! 

D.B.  My  whole  focus  is  to  do  my  work  as  best  as  I  can. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  hung  out  with  Malt  and  Ben  (Damon  and 

Affleck)    after  hours'.' 

D.B.  I've  never  hung  out  with  them. 

G.W.  Mall  Damon  has  the  most  delicious  feel.  How  often  do  you 

clip  your  toenails'.' 

D.B.  I  let  'em  grow. 

G.W.  Do  you  have  nice  feel'.' 

D.B.  I  don't  know,  I've  never  looked  at 
them. 

G.W.  What  kind  of  swimsuil  are  you 
wearing  in  your  ice-cube  show'.' 
D.B.  I  don't  know  yet. 

'.  //  should  be  a  Speedo. 
D.B.  I've  heard  that  before. 
G.W.  C'mon,  it's  an  Olympic  year. 
D.B.  I'll  let  you  choose  the  swim- 
suil. 
G.W.  Fabulous!  Just  work  on 
the  six-pack  of  Hbs.  and  the 
hammies  sew  hamstrings 


are  in.  He. know  you  will 
really  Jill  out  that  Speedo 
brief  Do  you  believe  in 
the  Ci-Man'.' 
D.B.  The  G-Man? 
G.W.  God. 

D.B.  Yeah.  I  think  God  is 

love.  Those  were  the  last 

words  my  mother  said  to 

me  before  she  died. 

G.W.  You  have  a  movie  project 


some  feud  going  on  between  you 
I  wo.  (i.W.  must  have  been  out  of  the 
loop  on  dial  one. 


D.B.  It's  going  to  be  like  the 
Rocky  of  magic  movies.  Jim 
LJ  his,  the  guy  who  wrote  Fight 
Club,  just  finished  the  second  draft 
of  the  script. 
G.W.  Do  you  think  you  are  the  best- 
looking  magician  ever'.' 
D.B.  No.  1  don't  think  I'm  good-looking. 
You  should  let  me  take  you  to  dinner  soon. 
G.W.  Are  VOU  over  that  coffin  complex'.'  The 
last  lime  I  came  to  your  apartment,  you 
had  a  coffin  in  the  living  room. 
D.B.  Yeah.  I  got  rid  of  it. 
G.W.  Good,  then  G.W.  will  go  to 
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Far  afield  with  travel  correspondent  (Nan  Darien 


I 


in    sine   you'll    think 
'm  the  Queen  of  Vul- 
garia.  But  when  my 
helicopter  landed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tuileries 
in  Paris,  the  force  of  the 
chopper's   updrafl   un- 
hinged all  the  flower 
petals  from  their  stems  in 
the  most  enchanting  way.  It 
was  stunning:  like  a  snow- 
storm. A  snowstorm  in  hell. 
I   gave  a  little   French  boy 
200  francs  to  hand-gather  all  the 
petals  for  me;  I'll  make  potpourri 
by  pouring  bourbon  over  them. 
Flews  du  Mall.  Absolutely  divinel 

I  adore  Paris,  even  if  many  of  the  residents  are  French.  Don't  get  me 
wrong,  I'm  mad  for  French  schoolchildren— I  often  wish  I  could  put 
every  single  one  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  my  handbag  and  just  enjoy 
them  like  hard  candies.  Some  of  the  French  tradesmen  I  could  do  with- 
out, certainly,  and  I'd  like  to  scrub  all  of  the  shopkeepers  raw  with  a 
strong  wire  brush.  But  really  we  go  to  Paris  for  the  sights,  don't  we?  I  al- 
ways go  to  les  puces,  the  flea  market,  at  Clignancourt  ( I  collect  Marie 
Antoinette's  teeth).  I  also  love  the  pyramid  at  the  Louvre— all  those  an- 
gles and  reflective  glass— it's  like  being  trapped  inside  a  giant  scotch  and 
soda.  Divine!  I  avoid  St.  Michel,  the  student  quarter,  like  the  plague— I 
wouldn't  stuff  a  pillow  with  couscous,  and  as  for  merguez  or  whatever 
that  "sausage"  is,  you  cannot  fool  me,  I  know  something  that  belongs 
on  the  underside  of  a  dachshund  when  I  see  it.  And  I  tend  to  shop, 
shop,  shop  like  a  very  chic  little  demon:  Cartier,  Buccellati,  Dior. 

My  friend  Yves  Saint  Laurent  threw  a  party  on  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Sub- 
lime. I  mingled  with  le  tout  Paris— Kristin  Scott  Thomas,  Jeanne 
Moreau,  Jacqueline  de  Ribes,  Gaultier,  Mugler.  as  well  as  Peugeots, 
Renaults,  and  other  car  manufacturers  galore. 
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DIAHANN  CARROLL 

singer,  actress 

Testaments  Betrayed, 

by  Milan  Kundera  (HarperPerennial). 

"He  is  a  sensualist  writer, 

allowing  me  to  feel  the  textures 

as  well  as  his  profound 

perception  of  his  characters. 

I  think  he  is  one  of  the 

most  important  authors  of  fiction 

of  the  20th  century." 


SIR  DEREK  JACOBI 

actor,  Broadway's  Uncle  Vanya 

"The  three  Harry  Potter  stories  by 

J.  K.  Rowling  [Scholastic]. 

They're  about  magic  and  wizards,  adventures 

and  loyalties — and,  like  all  actors, 

I  still  have  one  foot  planted  firmly 

in  the  cradle." 
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Anil  then  I  saw  him.  The  man  who  I  think  is  the  nee  plus  ultra  of 
manliness:  Charlton  lleston.  In  a  safari  vest  I  absolutely  gasped  for 
an  with  excitement;  even  my  watch  stopped  licking.  Yes,  I  admit  it  I  like 
the  tang  of  gunpowder  on  a  man;  few  people  arc  more  devastating  to  me 
than  the  man  to  whom  clings  the  faint  aroma  of  recently  felled  ibex. 
Chuck  asked  how  I  had  managed  to  become  a  working  journalist  so 
quickly;  I  explained  that  it  doesn't  hurt  that  I've  co-chaired  the  Leukemia 
Follies  for  16  years  running.  I  mean,  I  have  Misha  Baryshnikov's  cell- 
phone number;  Anne  Bass  still  has  three  of  my  cake  pans.  I'm  an  ink- 
stained  wretch,  darling!  I  did  a  lot  of  writing  at  Mount  Holyoke!  I  lived  in 
Kay  Graham's  potting  shed  on  the  Vineyard  one  summer!  I  told  Chuck 
that,  while  Paris  is  a  darling,  darling  city  to  visit,  it's  really  a  city  to  die  in: 
Callas.  Wilde,  Dodi  and  Diana— everyone  who  dies  in  Paris  is  absolutely 
fascinating.  Chuck  asked  me  where  in  Paris  I  would  like  to  be  buried. 
Just  as  I  started  to  answer,  a  magical  thing  happened.  Do  you  know 
Cheez  Puffs,  the  orange  balls  of  phosphorescent  cheese  that  come  in  a 
can?  I'm  mad  for  them,  eat  nothing  but,  particularly  in  France,  where 
everything  is  drenched  in  beurre,  beurre,  bewre.  Well,  I'd  brought  a  can 
of  puffs  to  the  party,  and  while  Chuck  and  I  were  talking,  the  wind  sud- 
denly wafted  20  or  so  puffs  out  over  the  Paris  skyline,  like  a  production 
of  Peter  Pan  with  too  many  Tinker  Bells. 

'T  bet  you'd  like  to  shoot  at 
I  those."  I  said  to  Chuck.  "Yes. 
Yes,  I  would,"  he  responded. 
(Can't  you  absolutely  feel  the 
magic?) 

Then  the  wind  did  a  most  en- 
chanting thing—it  deposited 
the  puffs  on  the  ground  below 
us,  forming  a  sort  of  rec 
tangle  or  plot,  all  aglow. 
Stunning.  City  of  Light. 
Bury  me  in  a  grave  of 
frontage  americain. 


JIM  JARMUSCH 

director,  Ghost  Dog: 
The  Way  of  the  Samurai 

Journey  to  the  Ants, 

by  Bert  Holldobler  and 

Edward  O.Wilson  (Belknap) 

"A  scientific  tour  of  ant  behavior  an 

most  amazingly  to  me,  insights 

into  how  ants  have  evolved 

so  successfully  due  to  their  highly 

developed  chemical  communicatio 

system,  or  'ant  language.'" 


DR.  JEROME  GROOPMAN 

physician,  scientist, 
author,  Second  Opinions 

A  Star  Called  Henry, 

by  Roddy  Doyle 

(Viking).  "The  ending 

is  a  surprise  and  a  delight: 

the  moral  awakening  of 

a  young  man  in  the 

turmoil  of  the  Irish  rebellion 

for  freedom." 
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LONGTIME  COMPANIONS 

Madonna  and  Rupert  Everett 
in  Manhattan,  December  4,  1999. 
The  two  were  introduced  in 
the  mid-1980s  by  Sean  Penn, 
whom  she  later  married. 
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The  Next  Best 
Thing,  Madonna 
and  Rupert 
Everett's  new 
romantic  comedy, 
is  about  a  yoga 
instructor  and  her 
witty  gay  confidant, 
two  people  not 
unlike  themselves, 
except  that  in  the 
movie  they  aren't 
famous,  fabulous, 
and  subject 
to  endless  media 
coverage  of 
their  sex  lives. 
In  South  Beach, 
NED  ZEMAN  figures 
out  what  lies 
beneath  the  easy 
banter  of 
their  enduring 
friendship,  and 
how  they  each 
survived  a  string  of 
Hollywood  bombs 
to  emerge 
triumphant 


BY    C  A  R I  N  E 


I  et  history  record  that  exactly  33  hours  before  the 
end  of  civilization.  Madonna  remains  firmly  in  charge. 

It  is  three  p.m.  on  December  30,  1999,  an  unseasonably  cool  day  in  South 
Beach,  the  unreasonably  cool  section  of  Miami  Beach.  All  day  long,  news 
trucks  have  been  negotiating  the  crowded  streets,  trolling  for  signs  of  im- 
pending doom,  and  policemen,  wearing  tight  smiles,  have  been  arranging 
barricades  and  assuring  German  tourists  that  everything  is  under  control;  a 
television  in  an  open-air  restaurant  is  tuned  to  CNN,  which  flashes  regular 
Y2K  updates,  and  one  fellow  has  been  Rollerblading  up  and  down  the  neigh- 
borhood's main  drag,  Ocean  Drive,  with  a  holiday  message  smeared  across 
his  shaved  chest  in  yellow  body  paint:  we're  all  fucked. 

At  the  quiet  southern  end  of  Ocean  Drive  sits  Joia,  a  charming  restau- 
rant whose  hostess  spends  the  afternoon  telling  callers  that  she  can  happily 
offer  them  a  dinner  reservation  at  "6  or  12:30."  Madonna,  who  has  a  large 
home  in  nearby  Coconut  Grove,  is  a  regular  here.  So  is  her  dear  friend  Ru- 
pert Everett,  the  retro-dashing  Englishman  who  stole  the  show  in  the  1997 
comedy  My  Best  Friend's  Wedding.  Everett,  who  co-stars  with  Madonna  in 
the  new  comedy  The  Next  Best  Thing,  eats  lunch  at  Joia  several  times  a 
week.  He  lives  just  a  few  blocks  away,  and  that  makes  sense.  If  South 
Beach  is  the  new  Riviera,  then  Joia  is  the  Hotel  du  Cap. 

Everett  arrives  first,  trailed  as  always  by  his  11-year-old  black  Lab,  Mo, 
who,  panting  and  rheumy-eyed,  quickly  disappears  beneath  the  table.  An  im- 
pressive figure,  Everett— a  muscular  six  feet  four,  hair  perfectly  windblown, 
untucked  shirt  open  to  reveal  rosary  beads  dangling  mid-chest.  Within  sec- 
onds, he  is  explicating  his  taste  in  films.  "Well,"  he  says  in  a  perfect  English 
upper-class  accent,  "I  really  like  documentary,  and  when  I  first  ..." 

His  eyes  widen,  and  he  stiffens  noticeably  at  the  sight  of  Madonna. 
(Watch  Madonna  enter  a  room  and  you  see  a  lot  of  this.)  "Hel-foooo,"  he 
says,  flashing  a  broad,  slightly  puzzled  smile.  "You're  early" 

Madonna  is  standing  a  few  feet  away,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  restaurant's  empty  back  room.  She  is  wearing  a  gray 
overcoat;  her  hair  is  long,  curly,  and  reddish-blond— the 
Pre-Raphaelite  style  she  has  worn  since  her  well-publicized 
foray  into  motherhood,  Jewish  mysticism,  and  yoga. 
"No,  I'm  not,"  she  says  mock-dramatically.  "You're  ear- 
ly." Like  Everett,  she  often  speaks  in  italics.  "God  . . .  God." 

The  waiter  freezes.  For  a  moment,  it's  a  Mexican  standoff.  As  always, 
though,  Madonna  proves  victorious.  (And  not  without  some  justification: 
thanks  to  a  scheduling  mix-up,  Everett  has  arrived  late,  and  Madonna  has 
actually  arrived  one  minute  early.  She  is  nothing  if  not  precise.)  "Want  me 
to  wait  out  there?"  she  offers  playfully,  gesturing  toward  the  diners  in  the 
main  dining  room,  but  Everett  is  having  none  of  it.  "Are  you  hot  in  the  coat?" 
he  asks.  "Are  you  hungry?" 

"A  bit,"  she  replies,  picking  up  on  Everett's  accent. 
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Were  both 

minorities, 

Madonna  says 

of  her 

friendship 

with  Everett. 


PARTY  FOR' 

Not  surprisingly,  Holl 

most  fabulous  un-couple 
spent  New  Ypar\  Eve  at 

Donatella  Versate's  party  at 
her  mansjbn  in  Miami. 
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THAT'S  WHY  THEY  CALL  IT  ACTING 

In  The  Next  Best  Thing,  Madonna's  and 
;,   Everett's  characters  have  sex.  But  in  real  life, 
"iithev  both  aaree,  that's  unlikely  to  happen. 
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1  dont 

think  you 

should 

be  defined 

by  your 

sexual 

preference" 

Madonna 

COTTO 


J 

UI  cant 
stand  those 
hideous 
people, 
trying  to 

call  people 

out, 

Everett 
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I  he)  are,  al  first  glance,  an  odd  pair.  By  Everett's  own  admis- 
sion, he's  lazy  and  unpunctual;  by  Madonna's  own  admission, 
she's  hopelessly  meticulous  and  tends  to  arrive  and  leave  early, 
He  is  the  picture  of  casual  bonhomie:  charming,  inquisitive,  so 

seemingly  al  ease  with  himself  thai  when  he  lies  across  the  ban- 
quette and  eats  with  his  lingers,  silverware  suddenly  seems  primi- 
tive and  vulgar,  lie  tries  to  put  you  at  ease.  "Whenever  I  interview 
someone,"  says  Everett,  who  has  occasionally  written  for  this  mag- 
azine,  "1  find  it  very  off-putting  actually  doing  the  interview.  Be- 
cause you  know  what  you're  going  to  say,  really,  and  people 
sometimes  complicate  issues  rather  than  clarify." 

Madonna,  who  has  also  written  for  this  magazine, 
is  all  business.  She  sits  bolt  upright,  arms  folded. 
When  a  busboy  asks  to  take  a  picture,  she  firmly 
asks  him  to  wait  till  later.  When  an  air-conditioning 
vent  is  blowing  too  hard,  she  firmly  asks  that  it 
be  shut  off  right  now.  Even  when  she  is  talking 
to  someone  else,  she  fixes  her  gaze  on  Everett,  whom  she  clearly 
adores.  ("We're  both  minorities,"  she  says,  referring  to  her  gender 
and  Everett's  homosexuality.  "And  we  both  love  to  shop")  She 
makes  it  clear  that  she  doesn't  suffer  fools.  More  than  once  she  rolls 
her  eyes,  smiles,  and  says  something  like  "Oh,  that's  a  horrible  ques- 
tion—ask something  else."  She's  Madonna.  She's  intimidating. 

"Not  intimidating,"  Everett  says  by  way  of  correction. 

"Right,"  Madonna  says. 

"  Very  intimidating." 

"Oh,  bull." 

"Yes— intimidating  in  a  way,"  Everett  says,  referring  to  his  first 
Madonna  experience.  "You  were  very  intimidating." 

"Really?"  Madonna  says. 

"Mmm-hmm.  Totally." 

"I'm  always  shocked  to  hear  that." 

"Really?" 

"Because  I  don't  feel  like  I'm  tragically  intim— " 

"But  you  have  a  very  strong  energy." 

He  wags  a  finger  at  her.  She  shrugs. 

"Mmmm-hmmm,"  she  says. 

"And  that  can  be— if  you're  not  feeling  your  best,  that  can  be 
intimidating." 

Regardless,  Madonna's  demeanor,  by  turns  steely  and  playful,  is 
effective;  it  always  keeps  you  off  kilter.  One  moment,  she's  dead 
serious:  When  she  is  asked  why  so  many  straight  women  fall  for 
Everett,  she  says,  "His  sense  of  humor."  When  it's  suggested  that 
perhaps  his  physical  appearance  also  plays  a  role,  she  says,  "Well, 
yes.  He's  gorgeous.  But,  I  mean,  I  wanted  to  go  a  little  bit  deeper^ 
At  another  point,  she's  playful,  almost  girlish:  "There  are  plenty  of 
gorgeous  homos  that  we  don't  fantasize  about  being  with,"  she 
says,  speaking  for  all  womankind  and  using  the  terms  "homos" 
and  "fags"  as  honorifics.  "We  know  a  lot  of  fags  who  are  open 
about  their  sexuality.  It's  not  about  that.  He  just  has  that  certain 
something.  He's  not  obviously  gay,  and  he's  got  a  really  macho 
vibe  about  him.  He  seems  genuinely  interested  in  women,  and  on 
top  of  that  he's  really  smart  and  very  funny.  We  like  a  clever  boy." 

Everett,  during  a  later  conversation,  is  quick  to  explicate  his 
friend's  strong  personality.  "I  think  she's  as  tough  as  she  needs  to 
be,"  he  says.  "Women  in  show  business— either  you  succumb  or 
you  become  as  strong  as  men  on  their  own  terms.  And  that  can 
sometimes  seem  extremely  tough  on  the  outside.  I  think  she's  not  all 
tough.  But  she  certainly  is  a  very  formidable  woman."  He  thinks  for 
a  moment  and,  with  a  kind  of  charitable  half-laugh,  adds,  "She  has 
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a  tot  of  vulnerability,  but  it  wouldn't  necessarily  be  directed  at  yo 

To  some  degree,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  Madoi 
and  Rupert  are  different  from  you  and  me.  Whereas  we  mi 
spend  New  Year's  Eve  swilling  nonvintage  champagne  while  c 
ing  in  front  of  CNN,  they  will  be  at  the  nearby  Versace  mansi 
sipping  from  Jeroboams  and  table-dancing  with  Donatella,  Gwyn 
and  various  others  whose  fabulousness  long  ago  obliterated  then 
names.  (Indeed,  the  crowd  that  night  was  so  fabulous  that  the 
tress  and  singer  Jennifer  Lopez,  who  has  yet  to  become  known  c 
as  "Jennifer,"  was  considered  a  B-list  guest.)  Both  Madonna 
Everett  speak  of  home  in  the  plural,  given  that  each  has  resider 
in  numerous  A-list  places:  Miami,  Manhattan,  London.  (Acta 
Madonna  recently  put  her  London  house  up  for  sale  becaus 
security  concerns.)  Everett's  homes  are  modest  by  comparison  \ 
Madonna's  "rooms,"  he  calls  them— but  he  nevertheless  fits  se 
lessly  into  Madonna's  universe.  To  wit:  the  subject  of  traveling  \ 
a  young  child  when  you  are  the  most  famous  woman  in  the  wc 
"I  don't  really  like  the  idea  of  going  on  a  commercial  airline  with 
daughter  around,"  Madonna  says,  contemplating  the  inevitable  c: 
of  gawkers  and  autograph  hounds.  "I  just  can't  bear  the  idea  of 

Everett,  finger  pointed  skyward,  responds:  "How  about 
Warner  jet!" 

He's  kidding,  up  to  a  point.  But  still.  They  speak  their  own 
guage.  And  they  don't  converse.  They  banter.  As  in: 

"He  drops  by  my  house,"  Madonna  says.  "I've  never  beer 
vited  to  any  of  his  houses." 

"You  have,"  Everett  says.  "Always." 

"Bull!" 

He  tosses  her  one  of  his  knowing,  Rupert-y  looks. 

"Bull-oney/"  she  cries.  "When  is  the  last  time  that  you  inv 
me  anywhere?" 

"What?" 

He  had  me  over  for  dinner  once  in  L.A.,  and  it 
horrible,  and  it  was  bad,  and  he  burned  everythi 
"Right.  I  didn't  see  you  for  four  years  after  tl 
"He  burned  everything,  and  his  dog  was  hu 
ing  my  leg." 
"I'm  not  a  very  proficient  society  host,  ai 
thought,  Oh,  I'll  get  it  together.  And  I  invited  Sandra  Bernh 
[filmmaker]  Alek  Keshishian,  Candice  Bergen,  and  Tony  Rich 
son.  Everything  at  this  dinner  party  went  completely  wrong 
of  all,  there  was  a  howling  gale." 

"And  the  shutters  were  banging,"  Madonna  interjects. 

"I  light  us  a  fire  and  the  whole  house  got  enveloped  in  sm 

and  Madonna  arrived  with  Alek,  and  you  both  left  after  an  f 

I  remember  everything.  The  food  was  disgusting." 

"O.K.,"  Madonna  says.  "There  were  three  things  that  ann 
me.  I  was  starving  and  everything  was  burned.  Second  of  all, 
dog  kept  grabbing  my  leg  like  a  human  being,  and  thrustins 
you-know-what  against  it.  And  he's  just  humping  madly,  ai 
wasn't  just  me.  He  was  humping  everybody  else,  and  it  wa 
sane.  And  the  storm  and  the  rain  and  the  lightning  and  the 
der  and  it  was  just— you  couldn't  breathe.  You  couldn't  bre 
And  it  was  just  not  pleasant." 

Everett  nods.  Shame  creeps  into  his  voice.  "It  was  hideous,"  he 
It's  been  this  way  since  they  met  back  in  the  mid-1980s 
gifted,  ambitious,  unvarnished  live  wires  set  loose  in  Hollyw 
Fabulousness  and  great  shoes  were  not  the  only  thing  they  h; 
common.  Most  significant,  both  were  raised  in  deeply  conserv, 
devoutly  Catholic  households,  albeit  in  markedly  different  en 
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>nts:  he  100  miles  outside  of  London  in  Norfolk,  she  in  Roch- 
er,  Michigan,  a  distant  suburb  of  Detroit.  It's  no  great  leap  to  say 
it  their  development,  both  as  performers  and  as  people,  stems 
im  their  respective  rebellions  against  a  perceived  rigidness  and  or- 
jdoxy.  Madonna's  rebellion  has  for  years  been  a  matter  of  public 
;ord:  cheerleader,  mourning  her  late  mother,  angry  at  her  father, 
uses  to  shave  her  armpits,  wears  titillating  outfits,  was  kicked  off 
:  squad,  sneaks  out  to  gay  dance  clubs  in  downtown  Detroit, 
ds  her  muse,  dreams  of  escaping  to  New  York,  which  she  does  af- 
one  year  in  the  dance  department  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Adult  Madonna  on  Younger  Madonna:  "It  was  just  the  rules. 
ere  were  so  many  rules,  and  I  just  could  never  figure  out  what 
y  all  were.  If  somebody  had  given  me  an  answer,  I  wouldn't 
it  been  so  rebellious.  But  because  no  one  did,  I  was  constantly 
ng,  "Well,  fuck  that  and  fuck  that  and  fuck  that,'  you  know? 
i  father  had  all  these  rules  and  regulations:  'You  can't  wear 
keup,  you  can't  cut  your  hair,  you  can't,  you  can't.'  So  I  went 
the  extreme  . . .  and  that  just  continued,  because  I  was  rebelling 
linst  what's  the  word  I'm  looking  for?" 
"Values?"  Everett  offers. 

"Value  system.  Exactly.  The  same  kind  of  rigid,  patriarchal 
nt  of  view  about  how  women  are  supposed  to  behave.  Listen, 
'd  grown  up  in  Manhattan  and  been  exposed  to  things  and  had 
lore  liberal  upbringing,  I'd  be  a  completely  different  person." 
\sked  if  she  misses  any  part  of  her  youth,  she  flashes  a  weary 
ile  and  says,  "Absolutely— I  miss  my  tragic  childhood." 
it's  the  same  type  of  thing  for  me,"  says  Everett,  who  spent  his 
:th  dreaming  of  Montgomery  Gift.  "But  different,  kind  of.  I  grew 
in  a  military  family.  Very  English,  very  right-wing."  He  turns  to  Ma- 
ma. "Was  your  family  right-wing?  My  family  was  so  right-wing." 
'My  father  was  the  only  person  in  the  universe  who  was  not  in- 
:sted  in  John  Kennedy,"  Madonna  says. 
'My  childhood,"  Everett  says,  ruminating  a  bit  on  the  word.  "I 
1  a  nice  time.  You  know,  my  mum  loved  me.  But  when  I  was 
t  away  to  boarding  school  at  age  seven,  that,  I  think,  was  the 
jest  event  of  my  whole  life.  That  rejection— which  wasn't  rejec- 
i,  actually,  because  that's  how  English  people  were  brought  up: 
/  were  sent  away  to  school— it  calcifies  your  heart  somewhere. 
i  you  can  never— something  in  your  heart  closes,  I  think.  En- 
id had  an  empire,  and  they  didn't  want  any  wimps." 
'I'd  die,"  says  Madonna,  a  trace  of  the  empire  slipping  into  her 
snt.  "I'd  go  mad  with  loneliness." 

I  can  remember  the  crying  when  my  mother  was  leaving.  My 
ng  and  hers.  It  was  just  the  most  unpleasant  thing.  But  now 
grateful  for  it." 

Tie  upshot  being  that  while  Madonna  and  Everett  occasionally 
lome— they  love  their  families  and  keep  in  touch— they  can  nev- 
|  ruly  go  home. 
I  feel  too  weird  and  freakish  there,"  she  says. 
I  feel  like  an  alien,"  he  says. 

he  world's  two  most  fabulous  outcasts  dovetailed  when 
the  rebellious  26-year-old  Everett,  fresh  off  his  remark- 
able performance  as  a  gay  schoolboy  in  Julian  Mitchell's 
1984  drama,  Another  Country,  was  hanging  out  with  a 
rebellious  24-year-old  bad  boy  who  happened  to  be 
dating  Madonna.  "I  met  you  through  my  ex-husband?" 
ionna  asks  Everett. 
'iYeah,"  he  replies,  eyes  flickering  with  recognition.  "Yeah.  Fif- 

i    years  ago.  You  had  red  hair." 

i  Wed?" 


I  want  to 

have  another  child," 
says  Madonna, 
"but  now  my  whole 
attitude  is,  I  want 
to  really  be  sure  I  could 
envision  myself  being 
with  this  person 
for  a  very  long  time 
and  raising  this  child 
together' 


"Yeah."  Pause.  "Actually,  I'm  not  sure.  Sean  Penn  asked  me 
to  go  to  dinner  and  there  was  Madonna."  They  both  dissolve 
into  laughter.  Everett  explains:  "It  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
Madonna's  first  big  wave  of  success— around  'Like  a  Virgin.'  I 
loved  it." 

Madonna,  needless  to  say,  was  not  intimidated  by  her  new- 
found celebrity.  "It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  my  fame,"  she  re- 
calls. "My  record  had  just  come  out  and  was  doing  really  well 
and  I'd  just  met  Sean  and  begun  dating  him.  I'd  just  come  up  to 
Hollywood  for  the  first  time.  I  was  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store,  and 
my  head  was  spinning.  My  mouth  was  hanging  open— " 

"Actually,"  Everett  whispers,  "it  was  usually  attached  to  his,  as 
I  recall." 

She  pretends  to  ignore  him.  "I  was  in  awe  of  Sean  as  an  actor 
and"— she  winks  at  Everett,  who  nods  obligingly— "you  as  well.  To 
me,  it  was  an  honor."  She  shrugs.  "So,  whatever." 

When,  they  are  asked,  did  they  truly  become  friends? 

"Never,"  Everett  says. 

"Last  week,"  Madonna  says. 

"Last  week.  Last  night" 

"I  don't  know.  There  was  a  chunk  of  time  when  we  really  didn't 
see  each  other  very  much." 

"Right." 

"Because  you'd  moved  back  to  Europe  and  you  were  there 
pretty  much  most  of  the  time." 

"I  went  to  be  miserable." 

"Yeah,"  Madonna  explains,  referring  (  (is  i  im  bd  on  pai 
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wife,  June,  at  a  Hillsdale  football 
game  in  1976.  Inset,  a  recent 
photo  of  their  daughter-in-law, 
Lissa  Roche.  Far  right:  Broadlawn, 
the  presidential  mansion, 
where  the  Roches  entertained 
conservative  luminaries  and 
Lissa  briefly  held  court. 


. 


For  nearly  three  decades,  the  tall, 

handsome  president  of  Hillsdale  College,  George  Roche  III, 

built  his  small  Michigan  school  into  a  conservative  bastion,  drawing 

Ronald  Reagan,  Margaret  Thatcher,  William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 

nd  other  prominent  right-wingers  to  its  campus.  But  last  fall  Roche's  daughter-in-law, 

Lissa,  who  had  helped  him  put  Hillsdale  on  the  map,  claimed  that  they'd 

been  having  an  affair  for  19  years.  Then  she  put  a  .357  magnum  to  her  head  and 

killed  herself.  SAM  TANENHAUS  explores  Lissa's  devotion  to  Roche,  the  wreckage 

of  a  family,  and  the  disturbing  reign  of  an  all-too-powerful 

champion  of  Christian  morality 
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Jto  send  a  message  with  her 
death.  She  was  inviting 
the  world  to  look  past  Hillsdale's 
■i  picture-perfect  fagade. 


ne  of  the  last  happy 
its  in  Lissa  Roche's  strange,  tragic  life 
ic  on  a  weekend  last  August,  when  she 
led  some  200  others  at  a  picnic  usher- 
in  the  new  academic  year  at  Hillsdale 
lege.  Faculty,  staff,  friends,  and  trustees 
lered  in  the  Slayton  Arboretum,  the 
st  beautiful  site  on  the  southern  Michi- 
campus,  with  its  pond  and  groves  and 
ngly  tended  plantings.  It  was  a  perfect 
ling  and  the  event  had  a  touch  of  ele- 
ce.  The  tables,  arranged  in  a  clearing, 
linen  cloths  and  bottles  of  wine  and 
dies  that  flickered  in  the  soft  breeze, 
iveryone  present  knew  this  corner  of 
"arb"  well,  but  few  knew  it  as  inti- 
ely  as  Lissa  (pronounced  Lisa),  who 
recommended  it  as  the  setting  for  the 
lie.  For  longer  than  a  decade,  she  and 
husband,  George  C.  Roche  IV,  a  lec- 
r  in  history  at  Hillsdale,  had  lived  with 
r  son  just  up  the  incline,  in  a  small 
e  cottage  owned  by  the  college.  Often, 
n  the  pressures  of  her  many  profes- 
al  duties  at  Hillsdale  grew  too  intense, 
a  would  slip  out  the  back  door,  un- 
i  the  wooden  gate  behind  her  house, 
descend  the  stone  steps  to  the  field- 
e  gazebo,  her  favorite  spot— a  sanctu- 
-to  read  or  think. 

hat  was  before  Lissa's  family  had 
iged  residences.  In  August  1998  her 
er-in-law,  George  C.  Roche  III,  the 
ident  of  Hillsdale  College,  had  sud- 
y  separated  from  his  wife  of  44  years, 
:  Roche,  expelling  her  from  Broadlawn, 
Dillared  presidential  mansion.  Since  he 
1  being  surrounded  by  kin,  and  also 
led  help  because  of  his  health— he  suf- 
1  from  advanced  diabetes  and  often 
strong  insulin  reactions— Roche  had 
ed  his  firstborn  son  and  his  family  to 
e  the  28  rooms  with  him.  Lissa  was 
d.  Moving  into  Broadlawn  signaled 
i  arrival  at  the  pinnacle  of  "the  Hills- 
family." 

ow,  a  year  later,  as  she  circulated 
nng  the  guests  in  the  arboretum,  fra- 
t  with  Norway  pines  and  juniper,  Lissa 


seemed  not  simply  at  ease  but  in  com- 
mand. When  she  excused  herself  to  hud- 
dle with  her  tall,  distinguished  father- 
in-law,  the  pair  formed  a  tableau  that 
could  have  served  as  a  heraldic  image 
of  Hillsdale:  the  college's  two  most  vis- 
ible public  faces,  both  members  of 
Americas  right-wing  elite.  George  Roche. 
63,  was  a  peerless  fund-raiser  and  riv- 
eting speaker  who  in  1998  alone  had 
brought  in  donations  totaling  $45  mil- 
lion. Lissa  was  his  indis- 
pensable partner.  They 
occupied  offices  30  feet 
apart  on  the  third  floor 
of  Central  Hall,  the  ad- 
ministration building 
whose  clock  tower  dom- 
inates the  small  cam- 
pus and  its  grouping  of 
plain  brick  buildings. 
They  appeared  at  high- 
powered  lectures  and 
gatherings  of  the  faithful 
and  collaborated  on  books 
that  spread  the  Hillsdale 
gospel  of  free  markets  and 
family  values  and  railed 
against  the  evils  of  the 
welfare  state.  George  was 
listed  as  the  author,  but, 
according  to  a  colleague, 
it  was  Lissa  who  did  much 
of  the  research,  drafted  the  text,  and  shep- 
herded the  result  into  print;  she  was, 
among  other  things,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hillsdale  College  Press.  It  is  the  rare 
conservative  who  didn't  meet  or  speak 
with  Lissa  Roche  at  some  point  over  the 
past  15  years.  "She  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  conservative  movement,"  says  Mick- 
ey Craig,  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  college.  "She  knew  it  really  well,  all 
the  players." 

George  Roche,  as  everyone  on  campus 
was  aware,  demanded  loyalty,  and  no  one 
exhibited  it  more  fiercely  than  his  daughter- 
in-law.  While  Roche's  son  struggled  to  find 
a  useful,  rewarding  place  in  the  Hillsdale 
firmament— many  suspected  he  would  have 
been  far  happier  elsewhere,  out  from  under 
his  father's  long  shadow— Lissa  and  George 
shared  a  consuming  passion  for  the  col- 
lege and  its  ideological  mission.  Others 
might  complain  of  Roche's  autocratic  ways, 
marked  by  capriciousness  and  overween- 
ing ego.  But  Lissa  brooked  no  criticism  of 
him  and  interpreted  any  skeptical  remark 
as  a  breach  of  faith.  "Lissa  thought.  This  is 
the  man  who's  going  to  save  the  West," 
says  Craig.  In  her  eyes  Roche  was  "the 
second  Reagan,  at  least." 

And  with  the  move  to  Broadlawn  her 
position  was  reified.  The  big  house  sym- 


bolized what  Hillsdale  had  become  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Roche,  the  site 
of  lavish  dinners  and  exciting  cocktail 
parties.  Ronald  Reagan,  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, and  the  elder  George  Bush,  among 
others,  had  been  entertained  there.  At  age 
40,  Lissa  had  become  its  mistress,  slip- 
ping comfortably  into  the  role  of  "the 
First  Lady  of  Hillsdale,"  radiating  pur- 
pose. In  a  typically  forceful  territorial 
claim,  she  began  a  major  renovation  of 
the  mansion. 

Her  triumph  was  plain  to 
the  200  guests  gathered 
in  the  arboretum  last 
summer.  "She  was  float- 
ing around,  queen-bee- 
like," says  a  friend  who 
sat  near  Lissa  that  eve- 
ning. This  friend  also  remembers  a  mo- 
ment when  Lissa  gazed  pensively  at  the 
gazebo.  It  had  been  made  into  a  bar  for 
the  picnic,  and  the  late-August  light  brought 
out  the  subtle  hues  of  its  large  stones,  ex- 
tracted from  Michigan  farmland.  It  was 
lovely,  wasn't  it?,  Lissa  asked.  She  added. 
"I  wish  I'd  been  married  there."  But  that 
wouldn't  have  been  practical.  Lissa  and 
her  husband,  called  IV  (pronounced  e\c- 
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vee),  had  been  married  in  the  winter 
feet,  their  wedding  look  place  the  day  al 
they  both  graduated  from  Hillsdale 
December   1977.  The  ceremony 
eld  al  an  Episcopal  church  in  H 
dale,  with  a  reception  at  the  D 
Center,  the  drab  building  where 
college  holds  conferences  and  p 
up  overnight  visitors.  Lissa  was  o 
19  at  the  time,  a  young  woman  i 
hurry.  She  had  arrived  on  camj 
at  age  17  and  completed  her  cou 
work  in  only  two  and  a  half  yea 
It  was  poignant,  but  a  little 
ring,  that  Lissa  should  recall 
ancient  disappointment  at  t 
moment  of  exultation.  But  sudden  m 
shifts  of  this  kind  weren't  surprising 
those  who  knew  Lissa  well.  Often 
bantering  manner  would  fall  away,  an< 
was  possible  to  glimpse  hidden  depth: 
sorrow  and  regret,  as  if  the  path  she  1 
trod  so  purposefully  had  been  far  m 
taxing  than  anyone  guessed.  Caught 
tween  vulnerability  and  tough-minded 
dain,  "she  was  unhappy  in  genen 
says  a  friend.  "She  would  always  h 
biting  remarks  to  say  to  people, 
she  would  do  it  with  her  arm  aroi 
you."  And  yet,  says  another,  "she  1 
a  side  to  herself  that  could  move 
to  tears." 

The  climax  of  the  evening  c 
when  Violetta  Shtromas  stood  bel 
the  gathering  and  sang  a  song- 
had  a  lovely  voice— in  memory  of 
husband,  Alex,  a  professor  of  East 
European  studies  who  had  recently  d 
She  introduced  the  song  with  some  ten 
remarks  about  Alex  that  she  delivered 
self-consciously,  as  if  to  a  small  gather 
It  was  easy  to  mock  the  phrase  "Hillsc 
family,"  but  at  times  it  really  did  seem 
every  member  of  the  community 
tightly  linked  to  everyone  else.  As  is  so 
ten  the  case  at  small  colleges  in  rural 
tings,  Hillsdale's  faculty,  educated 
sophisticated  but  thrown  back  on  its  ( 
resources— the  nearest  cultural  center,  / 
Arbor,  is  an  hour  and  a  half  away— fo: 
a  densely  layered  society,  as  interreh 
as  the  world  of  a  19th-century  novel 
which  friendships  and  enmities  reach  ( 
generations,  entangling  lives  in  surpri! 
ways. 

As  Violetta  spoke  about  life  and  1 
one  colleague  listened  raptly.  "I  had  lo 
friend  earlier  that  year,  and  Viole 
speech  moved  me  to  tears,"  she  later 
called.  Then  she  heard  a  voice.  Lis 
break  in  harshly.  "Christ,  you  didn't  id 
Alex."  The  colleague  was  taken  aback, 
sa's  contempt  was  so  raw,  the  lack  of 
pathy  so  palpable.  It  was  all  the  strai 
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cc  Lissa  was  a  professed  Christian  who 
d  edited  an  anthology  of  religious  sto- 
s,  songs,  and  prayers.  What  the  col- 
gue  didn't  know,  though  she  would 
rn  soon  enough,  was  that  a  battle  was 
;ing  inside  Lissa  Roche. 

rhose  who  witnessed  Lissa's 
curious  behavior  leading  up 
to  that  August  evening  are 
haunted  by  it  today,  because 
six  weeks  later  Lissa  made  a 
final  visit  to  her  beloved 
gazebo  and  never  returned, 
jrtly  after  the  faculty  picnic  Lissa's  life 
>  overturned.  In  mid-September  her 
ler-in-law  abruptly  remarried.  His  56- 
r-old  bride,  Dean  Hagan,  reportedly  a 
se  from  Louisville  whom  he  had  met 
i  years  before  at  one  of  the  many  lec- 
:s  he  gave,  became  the  new  mistress  of 
ladlawn,  and  Lissa  was  banished  once 
in  to  the  stone  cottage,  a  block  away, 
i  IV  and  their  20-year-old  son,  George 
Discussions  of  the  Roches  can  resem- 
dissertations  on  the  British  monarchy.) 
11  happened  without  warning  and  with 
tling  rapidity.  "She  was  shattered  when 
in  came  on  the  scene,"  says  a  friend 
)  saw  Lissa  in  late  September, 
'lunged  into  depression,  Lissa  briefly 
her  important  job  at  the  college  and, 
ndoning  her  husband  and  son,  fled  to 
Angeles,  where  her  twin  sister,  Laura, 
i.  But  after  two  days  she  came  back, 
iming  her  life  and  her  professional 
gations.  Still,  it  was  a  struggle.  Sunday 
Dber  17  was  a  particularly  difficult  day. 
a  and  IV  were  up  before  dawn,  tending 
is  father,  who  had  suffered  another  of 
frequent  insulin  reactions.  The  couple 
ed  him  at  the  hospital  and  then  re- 
ed home,  exhausted  and  emotionally 
leted.  At  about  12:30  p.m.,  Lissa  sent 
Hit  of  the  house  to  look  in  on  his  92- 
-old  grandmother,  Margaret,  who  was 
:ing  Broadlawn.  With  her  husband 
:,  Lissa  took  a  stainless-steel  Ruger  .357- 
num  revolver— part  of  the  gun  collec- 
I IV,  an  avid  outdoorsman,  kept  in  a 
ed  cabinet— and  exited  the  house, 
ive  minutes  later,  when  IV  returned, 
aw  the  back  door  ajar  and  the  gate 
tched.  Worried  about  Lissa's  state  of 
i,  he  scrambled  down  the  slope  to 
bearing,  saw  that  the  pine  needles  on 
path  had  been  disturbed,  and  found 
vife  on  the  gazebo's  fieldstone  floor 
bright  pool  of  blood.  He  touched 
■  neck,  feeling  for  the  carotid  pulse. 
re  was  none.   He  ran  back  to  the 
I  and  dialed  911.  "Hello,  I'd  like  to 
rt  a  suicide,"  he  said.  "My  wife  shot 
alf."  He  was  standing  at  the  street 


corner  outside  his  house,  holding  a  porta- 
ble phone,  when  the  police  arrived.  IV 
climbed  into  their  car  and  pointed  the 
way  to  the  arboretum.  There  was  an  en- 
trance near,  the  gazebo.  The  body,  still 
warm,  was  clad  in  navy  shorts  that  bore 
the  words  "Hillsdale  College,"  a  white 
T-shirt,  and  white  L.  L.  Bean  tennis  shoes. 
A  Saint  Christopher  medal  hung  from 
her  neck  on  a  gold  chain.  There  was  a 
pillow  nearby;  possibly  Lissa  had  used  it 
to  conceal  the  handgun  on  her  brief  walk 
to  the  gazebo. 

According  to  the  police  report,  the  offi- 
cers on  the  scene  were  taken  aback  by  IV's 
lack  of  emotion.  On  the  way  to  the  police 
station,  he  asked  them  to  stop  at  Burger 
King.  He  had  "stomach  problems,"  he  ex- 
plained, and  food  helped  him  in  moments 
of  stress.  At  the  station  he  calmly  de- 
scribed his  own  movements  and  Lissa's 
that  day  and  earlier.  In  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
lice, his  detachment  raised  questions.  The 
brutality  of  the  act  was  shocking— a  single 
bullet  had  been  fired  into  the  head— yet 
"never  once  did  George  IV  cry,  even 
while  making  numerous  phone  calls  from 
the  station,"  one  of  the  patrolmen  noted 
in  his  report.  One  call  was  to  Robert 
Blackstock,  the  college  provost  and  an  at- 
torney, who  counseled  IV  to  tell  the  police 
all  he  knew  and  to  let  them  search  the 
stone  cottage.  Another  was  to  Mickey 
Craig,  IV's  racquetball  partner.  Craig  re- 
members IV's  exact  words  as  they  came 
over  the  telephone  line,  chilling  in  their  fi- 
nality. "Lissa  shot  herself.  She  has  died." 

Three  weeks  passed  before  the  police 
learned  the  whole  story,  first  from  George 
C.  Roche  III  and  then  from  his  son.  Lissa 
Roche's  death,  it  emerged,  had  not  come 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  her  family— 
rather,  it  was  the  culmination  of  a  10-hour 
nightmare.  According  to  the  police  report, 
just  two  hours  before  her  death  Lissa  had 
told  her  husband  that  for  19  years  she  had 
been  conducting  a  clandestine  affair  with 
his  father.  She  made  this  astonishing  al- 
legation in  the  hospital  room  where  her 
father-in-law  was  recuperating.  His  new 
wife,  of  barely  five  weeks,  was  at  his  side. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  a  despondent 
and  confused  IV  waited  for  an  apology  or 
explanation  from  his  father.  None  came. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  the  funeral,  George 
Roche  III  departed  to  Hawaii  for  a  de- 
layed honeymoon  with  his  bride.  On  Oc- 
tober 21,  IV  frantically  unburdened  himself 
to  a  friend  and  on  the  27th  repeated  Lis- 
sa's allegation  to  Ronald  Trowbridge,  the 
college's  vice  president  for  external  com- 
munications. Trowbridge  acted  swiftly.  On 
November  1,  Hillsdale's  trustees  announced 
that  Roche  was  being  suspended,  and  on 


November  10  he  resigned,  though  he  had 
reportedly  denied  Lissa's  allegation.  As 
quickly  as  that  Roche,  the  man  who  since 
1971  had  been  synonymous  with  Hillsdale, 
was  gone. 

By  now  rumors  had  engulfed  the  cam- 
pus and  were  spreading  far  beyond.  While 
George  Roche  III,  back  from  Hawaii,  re- 
mained inside  Broadlawn,  hints  of  Lissa's 
claim  appeared  in  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Tlie  Detroit  News.  In  its  on-line  edition,  Na- 
tional Review,  the  conservative  fortnightly 
that  had  long  championed  Roche  and 
Hillsdale,  published  an  account  of  the  bur- 
geoning scandal  based  on  a  lengthy  inter- 
view with  IV  in  which  he  described  Lissa's 
tale  of  adultery.  (In  a  brief  phone  call  with 
Vanity  Fair,  IV  stood  by  the  National  Re- 
view article  as  a  "verbatim"  account  from 
"my  perspective.")  Reporters  from  The 
New  York  Times,  Time,  Newsweek,  and 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  descended  on 
the  campus.  Meanwhile,  college  officials, 
trapped  inside  a  conflagration,  were  des- 
perately battling  the  flames,  even  as  they 
reminded  the  world  that  only  two  people 
knew  the  truth  about  the  alleged  affair, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  dead,  while  the 
other  had  dropped  from  sight.  As  of  Janu- 
ary, George  Roche's  whereabouts  were  a 
mystery.  His  ex-wife,  June,  believes  he  may 
be  in  Colorado.  A  college  spokesman 
thinks  he  is  in  Michigan.  "I  haven't  spo- 
ken with  him  in  some  time"  is  all  IV  will 
say.  The  office  of  the  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented Roche  in  his  divorce  told  Vanity 
Fair  he  does  not  know  his  client's  where- 
abouts and  so  could  not  relay  questions  to 
him  about  the  events  discussed  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  lawyer  had  no  comment  himself. 

Few  in  "the  Hillsdale  family" 
have  trouble  believing  Lissa 
Roche's  claims.  Why,  they 
ask  themselves,  would  she 
kill  herself  with  a  monstrous 
lie  on  her  lips?  They  had  no- 
ticed for  years  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  George  and  Lissa  Roche 
seemed  unnaturally  intense.  The  two  were 
bound,  it  was  clear,  by  more  than  ideolo- 
gy. Their  personalities,  both  so  large,  both 
compounded  of  romantic  idealism  and 
hard-minded  practicality,  seemed  perfectly 
meshed.  Those  who  observed  the  two  over 
the  years,  even  from  a  casual  distance, 
have  no  trouble  imagining  that  Lissa's  wor- 
ship, simultaneously  abject  and  aggressive, 
could  have  been  taken  by  George  as  his 
seigneurial  reward,  like  the  silver  Porsche 
he  had  received  from  Hillsdale's  trustees 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  1971  and  tin-  com- 
pensation package  that  Forbes  estimated  at 
$524,000  for  1998  continubd  on  paoi   m 
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VANITY     FAIR 


Susan  Sontag  has  faced  a 
second  battle  with  cancer  a 
produced  a  new  novel, 
i   In  America,  due  out  this  montl 
Post-chemotherapy,  the  once 
distinctively  striped  mane  is  now  \ 
but  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
identifies  the  more  lasting  mark 
that  have  made  Sontag  the  fame 
yet  intensely  private,  "dark  lach 
of  American  letters:  the  iconock 
with  which  she  put  popular 
culture  on  the  critical  map  in  her 
1964  essay,  "Notes  on  Camp," 
the  moral  courage  she  showed  in 
championing  Salman  Rushdie's 
cause,  and  the  great  humanity  thj 
led  her  to  spend  months  in  a 
besieged  Sarajevo 
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PHOTOGRAPH    BY     ANNIE     LEiBOVITZ 


INTELLECTUAL 
JOURNEY 


n  Sontag  heads  for 

Ellis  Island  aboard  the  Liberty  IV 

on  Upper  New  York  Bay. 

December  7,  1999. 
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It  may  seem  a  bit  flippant  to  commence  with 
the  coif,  but  as  she  sweeps  into  the  restamanl  I 
realize  how  much  it's  always  meant  to  me.  The 
Susan  Soiling  "streak"  was  her  signature— one 
might  almost  say  her  swoosh.  Flaunted  from 
platforms  anil  podiums  over  the  years,  it  rather 
resisted  characterization.  The  possible  analo- 
gies seemed  inapt— how  could  one  postulate  an 
especially  regal  and  fragrant  skunk,  or  a  slinky 
badger,  or  a  non-Cruella  De  Vil,  staunchly 
committed  to  the  ethical  treatment  of  animals? 
In  fact,  one  needed  no  parallel  cases:  this  was 
Susan  Sontag,  and  it  was  her  presence  alone 
that  it  signified.  Over  the  past  year,  since  she 
became  a  cancer  patient  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life,  I  have  seen  her  wearing  a  wig  with  a  built-in  streak;  a  pos- 
sibly awful  decision  that  she  contrived  to  make  seem  quite  right,  a 
cheery  and  somewhat  camp  defiance  of  the  cruelty  of  radiation 
and  chemotherapy.  Then  came  the  felt  hat  with  the  big  brim.  I  re- 
member the  sense  of  achievement  I  felt  in  persuading  her  to  re- 
move it,  one  night  in  this  same  restaurant,  to  show  the  thickening 
nap  of  real  hair  that  was  happily  growing  back.  Grinning  hugely 
and  shyly  at  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  even  let  me  stroke  the 
optimistic  new  pelt.  And  tonight— voila!  A 
positive  mane  of  luxuriant,  almost  bushy 
gray.  It  seems  like  an  aureole  or  nimbus  in 
the  candlelight.  It  also  represents,  in  its  ex- 
uberance, another  triumph  over  mortal  ill- 
ness. And  there's  a  new  novel  to  celebrate, 
and  all  kinds  of  treats  in  store.  She  thinks 
maybe  she'll  bid  adieu  to  the  streak.  Hair 
as  metaphor.  A  fresh  start.  A  makeover.  A 
new  identity.  Only  in  America. 

In  America,  indeed,  is  the  title  of  her 
latest  fiction.  It's  a  counter-romance,  alter- 
nately hilarious  and  tragic,  inspired  by  the 
real-life  decision  of  a  group  of  educated 
Poles  to  relocate  to  the  New  World  in  the 
late  19th  century.  They  choose  Anaheim, 


California,  for  then  project,  a  Utopian  community,  and  on 
invited  to  picture  these  fugitives  from  czarism  as  they  try 
make  the  earth  yield  a  living  on  the  current  site  of  Disneyla 
"I  have  an  idea  for  a  novel  almost  every  day,"  she  announce 
a  tone  that  brooks  little  skepticism,  "and  this  one  is  a  synth 
of  three.  I'd  already  sketched  a  novel  about  a  diva  of  the  191 
and  another  about  Slavic  emigres  to  America,  which  was  ba 
on  my  friendship  with  Joseph  Brodsky.  Then  I  was  browsinj 
the  Waterstone's  in  Back  Bay  in  Boston  and  found,  of  all  thii 
a  biography  of  the  author  of  Quo  Vadis,  Henryk  Sienkiew 
He'd  been  a  Nobel  laureate.  In  just  one  paragraph  it  mentio 
that  he'd  once  briefly  emigrated  to  join  a  farm  communitj 
Anaheim.  I  stood  there  and  thought,  That's  it!" 

In  order  to  elicit  this  response,  I  have  had  to  force  mysel 
ask  the  one  question  that  authors  usually  and  rightly  it 
resent— any  version  of  "Where  Do  You  Get  Your  Ideas?"  ( 
tomarily  asked  by  some  dullard  in  an  undercrowded  booksi 
audience  in  Grand  Rapids,  it  doesn't  sound  much  better  to 
as  I  try  to  phrase  it.  But  I'm  glad  I  did,  because  her  enthusii 
is  unaffected.  She  enjoys  this  stuff,  and  she  clearly  had  a  g 
time  working  the  diva  into  the  synthesis,  because  one  of 
other  founders  of  that  bizarre  commune  was  the  adored  Hel 
Modrzejewska,  the  darling  of  the  Warsaw  stage  who— deck 
that  the  life  of  a  California  peasant 
not  for  her  after  all— returned  to 
stage  and  became  a  tremendous  sta 
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Susan  Sontag, 

clockwise  from  left,  in 

her  New  York  City 

apartment,  1975; 

getting  arrested  at  an 

anti-Vietnam-draft 

demonstration  in  front 

of  the  army  induction 

center  on  Whitehall 

Street,  New  York  City, 

December  5,  1967; 

in  Sweden  in  1970 

with  actors  from  her 

film  Brother  Carl;  with 

her  son,  David  RietT 

(at  age  12),  in  1965, 

photographed  by 

Diane  Arbus. 


•  adopted  country,  too.  As  one  character  in  the  novel  has  it, 
-  'oesn't  it  seem  very  American  that  America  has  its  America, 
better  destination  where  everyone  dreams  of  going?"  It  is  this 
Oration  to  the  Golden  West,  by  people  in  crushed  and  parti- 
led  Poland,  that  has  engaged  her. 

Before  we  can  go  any  further,  however,  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
her  to  be  surmounted.  With  a  slight  frown  she  produces  a 
;hpenny  fax  from  some  obscure  literary  agent  in  Connecticut, 
ch  touts  for  serialization  a  forthcoming  "unauthorized  first  bi- 
aphy."  In  tones  of  wondrous  and  labored  vulgarity,  the  hand- 
speaks  of  "Sontag's  public  persona  and  private  passions, 
uding  the  open  secret  of  her  love  of  women;  the  strategies  be- 
J  her  meteoric  rise  to  fame;  her  political  triumphs  and  mis- 
is."  The  subject  of  this  sentence  looks  put  out:  "I  don't  think 
/  can  have  talked  to  anyone  who  knew  me  in  China  or  Viet- 
l  or  Bosnia.  I  know  that  my  ex-husband  won't  have  spoken  to 
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them,  and  certainly  not  David  [her  son].  They  don't  know  my 
real  friends.  What  do  you  think?"  What  I  actually  think  is  that 
this  insecurity  is  rather  charming.  In  the  introduction  to  Women, 
a  new  album  of  photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  Sontag  writes 
about  the  old  cultural  fear,  which  is  often  a  womanly  fear,  of  be- 
ing belittled  or  objectified  by  the  camera's  gaze.  An  intrusive  or 
ill-timed  snap  of  the  shutter  can  ruin  more  than  a  day,  but  it's 
still  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  anyone  capable  of  us- 
ing the  above  blurb  could  take  her  narrative  away  from  her. 

It's  a  story  which  could  have  begun  in  Poland.  Susan 
Sontag's  ancestors  were  poor  Jewish  emigrants  from  that 
unhappy  region.  Her  parents,  second-generation  Ameri- 
cans, were  furriers  who  did  their  work  in  China,  often 
leaving  Susan  and  her  sister  to  be  raised  by  relatives.  Her 
father  died  of  tuberculosis  in  China  when  she  was  five; 
her  mother  became  an  inert  and  despairing  alcoholic. 
Her  subsequent  stepfather's  name  was  Sontag,  which  she  later 
took  (thus  skipping  the  patronymic  Susan  Rosenblatt).  Books 
were  her  release  from  the  girlhood  torpor  of  provincial  Tucson 
and  suburban  Los  Angeles,  and  with  their  help  she  achieved  es- 
cape velocity  and  took  herself  off  to  the  University  of  Chicago  be- 
fore her  17th  birthday.  There,  at  the  age  of  17  and  seeking  the  life 
of  the  mind,  she  went  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Philip  Rieff,  later  the 
author  of  a  famed  study,  Freud:  Vie  Mind  of  the  Moralist.  A  matter 
of  days  later  they  were  wed.  And  shortly  after  that  she  was  sitting 
in  a  lecture  hall  and  there  was  a  voice  in  the  row  behind  saying, 
"Oh,  have  you  heard?  Rieff  married  a  continued  on  page  245 

It  was  an  essay  entitled 
"Notes  on  Camp''  written 
in  1964,  that  founded  Sontags 
reputation  both  as  cultural 
critic  and  as  "dark  lady 
of  American  letters. 
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PRESENCE  OF  MIND 

Above,  Sontag  at  38  in  Paris,  1972,  photographed 

by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson;  right,  for  their  staged 

reading  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Don  Juan  in 

Hell"    a  benefit  performance  for  the  Actors 

Studio— Gore  Vidal  (who  played  the  Devil),  Gay 

Talese  (Don  Juan),  Sontag  (Dona  Ana),  and 

Norman  Mailer  (who  directed)  hold  forth  at  a 

news  conference,  February  1993. 


LIGHTS! 
CAMERA!    SADISM! 


Director  John  Waters 

(far  right)  with  Melanie  Griffith 

and  Stephen  Dorff,  the  stars  of 

Waters's  new  bizarro-fest, 

Cecil  B.  DeMented,  at  Baltimore's 

Paramount  Inner  Harbor  Hotel, 

November  19,  1999. 
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always  describe  me  as  a  cult  direSbr7"says 
Waters,  "so  I  decided  to  writp  n  tnntr,™  nf  ,-, 


3/  cult  director,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word." 
■ius,  the  title  character  of  Waters's  Cecil  B.  DeMent- 
ed,  due  out  this  summer,  is  a  zealot  auteur  of  Ko- 
reshian  magnetism,  a  shock-headed  "film  terrorist" 
whose  acolytes  are  willing  to  kill  to  help  him  get  the 
right  shot— literal  guerrilla  filmmakers.  Cecil's  big 
chance  comes  when  he  and  his  crew  (known  as  the 
Sprocket  Holes  gang)  kidnap  Honey  Whitlock,  a 
Hollywood  star  whose  work  epitomizes  major-studio 
big-budget  crapness;  held  captive,  she  is  forced  to 


star  in  his  underground  film  Raving  Beauty,  about  the 
unhinged  owner  of  a  failing  art-house  theater.  Ste- 
phen Dorff  and  Melanie  Griffith,  as  Cecil  and  Honey, 
top  off  the  usual  Waters  cast  of  found -object  actors. 


Cecil,"  says  Waters.  "Shooting  on  the  run,  with  a 
crew  of  deviants."  (The  milieu,  as  ever,  is  the  pit- 
beef-perfumed  city  of  Baltimore.)  "In  fact,"  he  says, 
"if  my  parents  hadn't  lent  me  the  money  to  make 
Mondo  Trasho,  I  might  have  resorted  to  Cecil's  mea- 
sures. So  you  can  say  this  movie  is  my  gracious  thank- 


you  to  my  parents." 


-DAVID   KAMP 


BY    DAVID     L 


(iOI).  COUNTRY. 
FOOTBALL 
An  Army  cadet  leads  the 
cheers  at  Philadelphia's 
Veterans  Stadium,  where, 
much  to  the  delight  of 
boisterous  Navy  midshipmen 
(opposite),  his  team  lost 
19-9  in  the  1 00th  playing 
of  the  Army-Navy  game. 
December  4.  1999. 
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For  lOC^years,  West  JPoifct  an4  Annapolis 

have  played  out  tjieir  rivalry  on  the  football 

field.  At  Veterans  Stadium  in  Philadelphia, 

to  the  sounds  of  cannons  and  F- 16  jets, 

RRY  FINK  turns  his  camera  on  a  spectacular 

American  tradition:  the  Armv-i 
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Tup  row:  senior  Nate 

Hunterton  (55),  one  of 

Army's  co-captains, 

accompanied  by  past 

Heisman  Trophy  winners 

Pete  Dawkins.  Roger 

Staubach,  and  Glenn 

Davis;  Army  mascots;  like 

most  midshipmen, 

Meghan  O'Mara,  Me 

Burns,  and  Tanya  Hayden 

remained  standing 

throughout  the  game. 


_  ou  haven't  even  set  foot  inside  Veterans  Stadium  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  hundredth  playing  of  the  Army- Navy  game  and 
already  you're  worn  down  by  the  media  blitz  about  how  this  is  still 
the  greatest  rivalry  in  all  of  sports.  You  have  heard  vast  quantities 
about  all  the  "tradition,"  all  the  "pageantry."  But  you  also  know  it 
hasn't  had  national  implications  for  years.  So  you're  suspicious. 


Until  you  step  inside  and  let  the  magic  take  over,  chills  '  '*» 

goose  bumps  and  intimate  thoughts  of  flag  and  country.  You  H  * 

before  kickoff  when  the  midshipmen  in  their  jaunty  bridge  coats1  ig, 

the  cadets  in  their  solemn  dress  grays  march  onto  the  field  in  ^ 

motion.  You  feel  it  during  the  trill  of  the  clarinets  in  the  playirt  Mgj 

the  Army's  "Fight,  Fight,  Fight"  song.  You  feel  it  during  the  invl  x^ 
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Bottom  row:  Army  cadets 

cheer  their  team's 

only  touchdown,  which 

came  late  in  the  fourth 

quarter:  Navy's  team. 

which  trailed  in  the  series 

48  games  to  44.  charges 

onto  the  field  ready 

for  battle:  despite  his 

lack  of  pom-poms. 

Major  General  Richard 

Cody  pulls  double  duty  as 

a  male  cheerleader. 
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s  ( »When  an  army  ranger  wipes  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
If-'e  1999  game,  before  a  crowd  of  70,049  on  a  peerless  blue 
ls*was  a  plodding  affair.  Navy  won  19  to  9.  But  if  didn't  mat- 
n  Hhe  hundredth  contest  between  these  two  institutions  was 
int  I  bit  as  inspirational  as  the  ones  that  have  gone  before.  At 
1VC  oonclusion,  officials  from  both  schools  walked  with  decency 


and  mutual  regard  to  midfield  to  shake  hands.  Then  came  the 
stirring  playing  of  the  alma  maters  of  both  schools.  Senator  John 
McCain,  a  1958  graduate  of  Annapolis  and  a  major  football  fan, 
stood  on  the  field  with  his  eyes  closed  as  the  Navy  band  played. 
"It's  just^a  nice  kind  of  American  thing,"  said  McCain  afterward 
of  Army  versus  Navy,  and  he  was  right.  — BUZZ   BISSINGER 
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Hottest  Legs 

in  Town 


rom  the  moment  Contact 


began  previews  for  its  sold-out  run  at  Lincoln  Center  last  fall, 
the  buzz  was  electric:  Deborah  Yates,  as  The  Girl  in  the  Yellow 
Dress,  was  setting  the  stage  on  fire.  As  the  dazzling  blonde 
who  mesmerizes  everyone  at  an  after-hours  swing-dance  club, 
she  captivates  the  imagination  of  a  desolate  ad  exec  who  has 
just  botched  his  own  suicide  attempt.  Mysterious  and  elusive, 
Yates  is  the  embodiment  of  erotic  allure,  the  very  incarnation 
of  desire. 

An  original  "dance  play"  with  sexy  swing  music  and  a  sur- 
prising number  of  laughs,  Contact  moves  to  the  larger  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  this  month  to  qualify  for  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  raft  of  Tony  Award  nominations.  In  any  case,  Yates's 
stardom  seems  assured:  with  looks  like  Kim  Basinger,  legs  like 
Cyd  Charisse,  and  moves  that  make  grown  men  weep,  how 
can  she  lose?  A  native  Texan  and  former  Rockette  who's  been 
dancing  since  she  was  five,  Yates  graduated  from  Southern 
Methodist  University.  A  statuesque  five  feet  nine  inches,  she 
lives  in  Manhattan  with  her  Doberman  pinscher,  Deacon.  She's 
even  smart,  with  a  MENSA  card  to  vouch  for  her  superior  I.Q. 
But  in  high  school  she  had  braces,  wore  glasses,  played  flute  in 
the  band,  and  was  "very  brainy,  which  makes  you  very  uncool. 
I  wasn't  popular  enough  to  get  elected  cheerleader,"  she  says 
ruefully.  "I  would  get  elected  secretary  of  the  history  club, 
which  was  not  exactly  going  to  get  you  a  date  for  the  prom."  If 
they  could  see  her  now  .. .  — LESLIE  BENNETTS 

PHOTOGRAPH    BY    GASPER     TRINGALE 
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LEGGY   BROAD 

Contact  ingenue 

Deborah  Yates,  photographed 

at  Lincoln  Center's 

Vivian  Beaumont  Theater, 

New  York  City, 

January  12,  2000. 


This  month,  Sante  Kimes  and 
her  son  Kenneth  stand  trial  in 
New  York  for  the  murder  of  wealthy 
Upper  East  Side  widow  Irene  Silverman. 
The  whereabouts  of  Silverman's 
body  are  still  a  mystery,  but  the  Kimeses' 
coast-to-coast  trail  of  alleged  arson, 
fraud,  theft,  and  multiple  homicide  is 
all  too  clear.  Interviewing  their 
family,  friends,  and  victims, 
SUZANNA  ANDREWS  draws  a  chilling 
portrait  of  a  brilliantly  seductive 
woman  who  enslaved  and  abused 
illegal-immigrant  girls  and  is  accused 
of  stealing  her  dead  third  husband's 
multimillion-dollar  fortune  from 
his  legal  heirs  and  of  turning 
her  son  into  one  of  the 
most  wanted  criminals 
in  America 


MOTHERLY  LOVE 

Smile  and  Kenneth  Kimes 

being  taped  for  Mi  Minutes  at 

the  Manhattan  Detention 

Complex,  March  10,  1999. 

During  the  interview  the 

two  held  hands,  touched, 

and  whispered. 
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MISSING 
PERSON 

Irene  Silverman's    ■ 
Manhattan  town    * 
house,  in  which  she 
eated  apartments  that 
were  rented  by  Daniel 
Day-Lewis,  Peter 
Dnchiii.  and  C'haka 
1    Khan,  anions  others. 
Inset,  Silverman  at     / 
home  in  19S3.     i 


n  the  evening 


Saturday,  July  4,  1998,  the  last  night 
was  seen  alive,  Irene  Silverman  had  inv: 
two  friends  to  dine  with  her  at  her  sp 
tacular,  antique-filled  Beaux  Arts  mans 
on  Manhattans  East  65th  Street.  The, 
year-old  Silverman,  a  flamboyant  and 
troverted  woman  who  was  the  widow 
the  multimillionaire  mortgage  broker  S 
Silverman,  almost  always  had  compa 
That  night  was  no  exception,  even  thoi 
most  of  her  staff  had  the  holiday  weeki 
off.  In  her  younger  days,  when  she  1 
homes  in  Paris,  Athens,  and  Honolulu 
well  as  Manhattan,  Silverman  had  been 
mous  for  her  endless  round  of  lively 
eclectic  parties,  which  mixed  Rothschi 
writers,  academics,  and  fashion  desigr 
with  Greek  Orthodox  priests,  English  i 
tocrats,  and  her  butcher  or  carpenter, 
the  last  several  years,  however,  Silvern 
had  retreated  into  her  $7  million  tc 
house,  with  its  marble  and  its  oak 
serie,  its  rooftop  garden  and  its  ballro 
modeled  on  the  music  room  of  the  F 
Trianon  at  Versailles. 

Still,  Silverman  was  usually  surroun 
by  people.  After  the  death  of  her  husb 
in  1980,  she  had  carved  a  few  luxury  ap 
ments  out  of  her  house,  and  she  begai 
take  in  tenants,  people  who  could  af 
the  average  rent  of  $6,000  a  month.  C 
the  years  they  included  business  mog 
TV  producers,  the  Marquess  and  Iv 
chioness  of  Northampton,  and  lumin 
such  as  Daniel  Day-Lewis, 
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aka  Khan,  the  bandleader  Peter  Du- 
n,  and  the  writer  Michael  Thomas, 
r  guests  were  treated  to  Silverman's 
ish  hospitality.  She  entertained  them 
h  colorful  storytelling  and  good  food, 
1  knew  just  about  everything  that  was 
ng  on  in  their  lives.  "It  was  a  sensa- 
lal  place  to  live,"  Duchin  recalls.  "She 
lly  loved  that  house.  She  thought  she 
.  sharing  it,  even  though  she  was  charg- 
you." 

3n  that  Saturday  evening,  as 
Silverman  was  dining  in 
her  vast  basement  kitchen 
with  her  two  friends  Elva 
Shkreli,  a  young  Albanian 
fashion  designer,  and  Car- 
ol Hanssen,  her  biographer, 
suddenly,  according  to  an  account  in 
British  paper  The  Guardian,  pointed 
closed-circuit  monitor,  one  of  several 
ind  the  house.  One  of  her  tenants  had 
entered,  and,  as  he'd  done  every  day 
c  moving  in  three  weeks  earlier,  he 
ted  his  face  from  the  camera  in  the 
r.  By  now  Silverman  had  become 
:>ly  suspicious  of  this  tenant.  He  had 
#n  up  on  June  14,  asking  to  rent  an 
Iment.  A  handsome,  well-dressed,  ar- 
ate  young  man  with  a  beautiful  smile, 
said  he  was  a  Palm  Beach  business- 
i  by  the  name  of  Manny  Guerrin.  Sil- 
nan's  name  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
,  by  an  insurance  broker  in  Florida 
friends  of  Silverman  say,  by  Paul 
;ari,  the  son  of  Silverman's  longtime 
her,  Rudy.  The  young  man  had  no 
"ences  and  no  ID,  but  he  promised 
he  would  get  those  to  her  the  next 
Silverman,  who  friends  say  checked 
tenants'  references  thoroughly,  had 
ated,  but  Guerrin  pulled  out  $6,000 
ash.  She  showed  him  to  Apartment 
which  was  near  the  apartment  that 
:rman  used  as  her  office  and  occa- 
illy  as  her  bedroom.  Duchin,  for  one, 
rises  that  the  cash  could  have  been 
ure.  The  daughter  of  a  seamstress,  Sil- 
lan  had  been  raised  in  poverty  and 
worked  hard  for  a  living— in  Radio 
Music  Hall's  corps  de  ballet— before 
"narried  into  wealth, 
uerrin  did  not  produce  his  references 
lext  day.  According  to  law-enforcement 
ials,  he  also  refused  to  allow  Silver- 
's maids  to  enter  his  apartment.  He 
strange  visitors,  a  young  man  and  an 
■  woman,  who,  like  him,  averted  their 
;  from  the  security  camera  at  the  entry- 
Appalled  that  she  had  allowed  him 
her  home,  Silverman  asked  Guerrin 
eave  a  week  after  he  arrived.  When 
did  not  leave,  she  cut  off  the  phone 


service  to  1 B  and  instructed  her  business 
manager,  Jeff  Feig,  to  begin  eviction  pro- 
ceedings. She  did  not,  however,  call  the 
police,  a  source  says.  She  was  a  confident 
woman,  "tough  as  nails,"  says  her  friend 
Ronald  Grele,  director  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Oral  History  Research  Office.  "She 
was  determined  to  get  him  out— there  was 
no  doubt  about  that,"  says  James  Shenton, 
a  professor  emeritus  of  history,  also  at  Co- 
lumbia, who  was  a  friend  of  Silverman's  for 
25  years.  "But  she  was  equally  determined 
not  to  refund  the  $6,000.  She  was  certainly 
not  going  to  be  cheated.  She  also  did  not 
expect  to  be  murdered." 

Silverman's  worried  dinner  guests  left 
her  house  reluctantly  at  around  12:30  A.M. 
on  July  5.  In  the  morning,  at  around  11, 
one  of  Silverman's  maids,  the  only  servant 
at  work  that  day,  saw  Silverman  outside 
her  office  in  her  dressing  gown  and  slip- 
pers. Silverman  asked  her  to  walk  the  dog 
around  the  roof  garden  and  then  to  do 
several  errands.  When  the  maid  returned 
late  that  afternoon,  the  house  was  empty 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  Silverman.  Con- 
cerned, she  called  Feig,  who  phoned  the 
police.  That  evening  police  detectives 
searched  the  entire  house.  According  to 
a  source  close  to  the  investigation,  police 
found  no  obvious  signs  of  a  struggle,  and 
no  obvious  traces  of  blood.  The  next  day 
the  police  stepped  up  their  investigation. 
They  began  questioning  Silverman's  cur- 
rent and  former  employees,  her  tenants, 
and  her  friends.  They  also  ran  a  name 
check  on  Guerrin,  who  had  disappeared. 

Nearly  two  days  went  by  before  the  po- 
lice learned  that  Manny  Guerrin  did  not 
exist.  The  name  was  an  alias  used  by  23- 
year-old  Kenneth  Kimes.  Kimes  had  been 
arrested  with  his  64-year-old  mother,  San- 
te  Kimes,  in  front  of  the  New  York  Hilton 
on  Sixth  Avenue  at  54th  Street  at  around 
seven  p.m.  on  July  5  for  stealing  a  Lincoln 
Town  Car  from  a  dealer  in  Cedar  City, 
Utah.  A  New  York  City  detective,  watch- 
ing a  TV  news  report  on  Silverman's  dis- 
appearance, realized  that  Manny  Guerrin 
was,  in  fact,  Kenny  Kimes. 

Within  hours,  the  police  figured  out 
that  the  mother  and  son  they  had  in  cus- 
tody were  two  of  the  most  wanted  crimi- 
nals in  the  country.  The  F.B.I,  had  been 
tracking  them  for  several  months.  The 
police  in  Florida  had  been  investigating 
them  for  check  fraud  and  auto  theft.  The 
police  in  Nevada  were  after  them  for  sus- 
pected arson  and  insurance  fraud.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  wanted  them 
for  questioning  in  the  murder  of  David 
Kazdin,  a  63-year-old  businessman  who 
was  found  in  a  Dumpster  near  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport  on  March  14, 


1998,  shot  in  the  head  with  a  .22-caliber 
handgun.  And  the  police  in  the  Bahamas 
had  been  looking  for  them  in  connection 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  banker  who 
has  been  missing  since  1996,  when  he  was 
last  seen  having  dinner  with  Sante  Kimes 
in  a  Nassau  restaurant. 

This  month,  testimony  begins 
in  what  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  high-profile 
courtroom  dramas  that  New 
York  has  seen  in  years,  as 
Kenny  and  Sante  Kimes 
stand  trial  in  Manhattan, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Irene  Silver- 
man. According  to  New  York  prosecutors, 
the  mother  and  son  murdered  Silverman 
as  part  of  an  elaborate  scheme  to  steal  her 
town  house.  Months  before  Silverman  met 
Kenny  Kimes,  it  is  alleged,  he  and  his 
mother  were  tracking  her  movements,  in- 
vestigating her  finances,  and  spying  on 
her.  They  are  believed  to  have  killed  her 
sometime  between  11:30  a.m.  and  12:30 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  July  5,  outside  her  office. 
They  suffocated  her,  police  have  said,  then 
wrapped  her  body  in  a  plastic  tarp  or 
shower  curtain  and  loaded  it  into  the  trunk 
of  the  Lincoln  Town  Car. 

When  the  Kimeses  were  arrested,  N.YRD. 
detectives  and  F.B.I,  agents  found  identi- 
fication belonging  to  Irene  Silverman  in 
a  black  vinyl  bag  that  Sante  Kimes  was 
carrying.  A  search  of  the  Lincoln  Town 
Car  turned  up  power-of-attorney  forms 
with  Silverman's  forged  signature,  and  So- 
cial Security  cards  in  her  name.  The  po- 
lice also  found  in  the  car  a  Glock  9-mm. 
handgun,  an  empty  box  for  a  stun  gun,  a 
box  of  .22-caliber  rounds,  plastic  hand- 
cuffs, two  packages  of  syringes,  and  a 
pink  liquid  later  determined  to  be  fluni- 
trazepam,  a  sedative  hypnotic,  approxi- 
mately ten  times  more  powerful  than 
Valium.  In  a  gym  bag  that  Sante  Kimes 
had  checked  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  July  5. 
the  police  found  a  notarized  deed,  with 
Silverman's  forged  signature,  transferring 
ownership  of  her  mansion  to  Atlantis 
Group  Ltd.,  a  shell  corporation  set  up  by 
Sante  Kimes. 

What  the  police  have  not  found,  despite 
one  of  the  biggest  murder  investigations  in 
the  history  of  the  N.YRD. ,  is  Silverman's 
body.  Nor  have  they  found  witnesses  or 
any  forensic  evidence  such  as  fibers  or 
hair  that  can  tie  the  Kimeses  to  the  mur- 
der. Traces  of  blood  discovered  in  the  car 
and  the  house  turned  out  not  to  be  Silver- 
man's. "The  facts  for  the  murder  of  Irene 
Silverman  do  not  exist,"  says  Michael 
Hardy.  Sante  Kimes's  lead  attorney,  who 
is  probably  best  known  as  the  Reverend  Al 
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Upton's  lawyer.  "Both  Kenneth  Kimes 
I  Sante  Kimes  are  innocent." 
[f  the  prosecution  is  right,  however,  and 
Kimeses  did  murder  Silverman,  they 
lost  committed  the  perfect  crime. 
But  exactly  what  happened  to  Silver- 
n  is  only  one  of  the  many  mysteries  sur- 
nding  the  Kimeses.  Perhaps  not  since 
Barker  and  her  boys -the  legendary 
lahoma  outlaw  family  said  to  have  corn- 
led  10  murders,  several  kidnappings,  and 
fts  totaling  $1  million  on  a  three-year 
ne  spree  in  the  1930s— have  a  mother 
son  been  suspected  of  perpetrating  so 
w  crimes.  But  the  Barker  clan  was  not 
rly  as  clever  as  Sante  and  Kenny  Kimes 
alleged  to  be.  Described  by  the  police 
:xpert,  violent,  and  icy-cold  criminals, 
Kimeses  are  also  among  the  most  un- 
al  suspects  many  in  law  enforcement 
e  ever  seen.  Sante  Kimes  is  no  low- 
grifter.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
ifornia  motel  developer,  an  articulate, 
rming,  formidable  woman  who  once 
ked  as  a  Washington  lobbyist.  Kenny 
les  grew  up  with  nannies,  was  edu- 
d  by  private  tutors,  and  spent  his  child- 
d  moving  among  his  parents'  homes 
te  Bahamas,  Las  Vegas,  Honolulu,  La 
I  and  Santa  Barbara.  Until  he  dropped 
in  1996— at  his  mother's  urging,  ac- 
ting to  a  former  friend    Kenny  was  a 
ent  at  the  University  of  California  in 
a  Barbara. 

erhaps  never  in  the  annals  of  crime 
a  woman  been  suspected  of  master- 
ding  the  breathtaking  range  of  criminal 
ity  ascribed  to  Sante  Kimes— from  ar- 
to  sophisticated  financial  fraud  to  mul- 
cold-blooded  murders.  "She  is  really 
y,"  says  Susan  King,  a  former  Justice 
artment  prosecutor  who  worked  on  a 
against  Sante  Kimes  in  the  80s. 
'What  New  York  has  [on  trial]  is  a  mon- 
'  says  a  Kimes  family  member.  "She  is 
afraid  of  anyone,  not  afraid  of  any- 
;.  She  is  brilliant;  she  doesn't  do  any- 
;  without  having  a  plot.  She  has  an 
'.ordinary  mind  [and]  she  has  no  lim- 
Kenny  Kimes,  this  relative  says,  "has 
plicate  mind  of  hers.  He  doesn't  know 
from  wrong.  She  warped  him." 

t  is  shortly  after  10  on  a  morning 
in  mid-December— the  first  day  of 
a  week  of  pre-trial  hearings— when 
Sante  is  escorted,  handcuffed,  into 
Judge  Rena  Uviller's  downtown- 
Manhattan  courtroom  by  three 
—  armed  guards.  Even  dressed  in  an 
olack  pantsuit  and  a  wrinkled  down 
:t,  her  gray  hair  swept  up  in  a  messy 
Kimes  is  striking.  Her  eyes  are  dark 
intense  and  emphasized  by  dramatic. 


UNUSUAL  SUSPECT 
Sante  in  her  senior-class  picture, 
Carson  City  High  School,  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  1951.  Classmates  say 
that  she  was  bright  and  popular. 


thick  black  eyebrows.  She  has  an 
almost  regal  presence,  smiling 
warmly  at  her  four  attorneys, 
who  hover  around  her  as  the 
court  officers  unlock  her  hand- 
cuffs and  remove  her  jacket. 
Just  for  a  moment  she  turns 
and  glances  around  the  court- 
room, then  takes  her  seat  at 
the  defense  table,  adjusts 
her  half-moon  glasses,  and 
begins  to  study  a  stack  of 
documents  her  lawyers  have 
brought   for  her.   When 
Kenny  is  brought  in  mo- 
ments later,  also  in  man- 
acles, wearing  a  gray- 
blue  shirt,  a  striped  tie, 
and  blue  jeans,   his 
mother  gives  him  a  ra- 
diant, loving  smile. 

Court  authorities 
have  insisted  that  dur- 
ing these  hearings 
and  for  the  trial  itself 
mother  and  son  not  be  seated 
next  to  each  other.  They  must  be  separat- 
ed by  at  least  one  of  their  lawyers.  When 
the  Kimeses'  lawyers  leave  the  defense 
table  to  confer  with  the  judge,  Kenny  al- 
most immediately  leans  toward  his  moth- 
er, his  hand  outstretched.  He  whispers  to 
her  that  a  strand  of  hair  has  fallen  out  of 
her  bun,  and  she  smiles  shyly  at  him  as 
she  reaches  back  to  fix  it.  "Back  down,"  a 
guard  shouts.  At  hearings  last  year  they 
caused  a  commotion  by  whispering  and 
touching  each  other  constantly— as  they  also 
did  in  an  interview  with  60  Minutes,  which 
appeared  in  September.  During  the  inter- 
view, Sante  smiled  lovingly  at  her  son,  who 
sat  next  to  her,  holding  her  hand.  "I  would 
describe  myself  as  a  mom,"  she  told  Steve 
Kroft  in  a  soft  voice.  "I  think  [my  moth- 
er] is  a  beautiful  person  spiritually  and  in- 
tellectually," Kenny  said.  "And  physically," 
he  went  on,  gazing  at  Sante  and  smiling. 

"It's  a  bizarre,  bizarre  relationship,"  says 
one  of  the  many  lawyers  the  Kimeses  inter- 
viewed after  their  arrest.  "There  is  some- 
thing there  other  than  mother  and  son." 

The  Kimeses'  60  Minutes  interview  "did 
not  help  them,"  says  Michael  Hardy.  Hardy 
is  a  respected  lawyer  who  gained  renown 
for  his  aggressive,  though  unsuccessful, 
defense  of  the  Reverend  Al  Sharpton  in 
the  recent  libel  trial  stemming  from  the 
Tawana  Brawley  case.  In  1987,  Sharpton 
had  backed  the  then  15-year-old  black  girl's 


claim  that  she 
had  been  abducted  and  raped  by 
a  group  of  white  law-enforcement  officials. 
Hardy  joined  the  Kimeses'  legal  team  after 
the  60  Minutes  interview  was  shot  in 
March,  and  since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  several  desperate  phone  calls  Sante 
made  to  Vanity  Fair  from  prison  in  late  Jan- 
uary, his  clients  have  said  almost  nothing 
to  the  press.  Their  courtroom  behavior  has 
also  changed  dramatically.  Kenny  sits  at  his 
end  of  the  defense  table,  talking  with  his 
lawyers  or  listening  to  testimony  by  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  who  arrested  him. 
Sometimes  he  looks  very  young  and  some- 
what lost;  at  other  moments,  his  expression 
is  cold  and  mocking.  His  mother,  in  con- 
trast, is  completely  in  control,  as  though 
she  were  running  a  corporate  board  meet- 
ing. She  takes  notes  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings, whispers  to  her  attorneys,  and 
listens  intently.  When  she  disagrees  with  a 
line  of  questioning  being  pursued  by  one 
of  her  lawyers,  she  passes  him  a  note. 
When  she  approves,  she  smiles  a  dazzling 
dimpled  smile  and  blows  him  a  kiss  or 
squeezes  his  hand.  "Sante  is  enormously 
affectionate,"  says  one  person  who  has 
worked  on  the  Kimeses'  defense. 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  Kenny  is  escorted 
out  of  the  courtroom  first.  As  his  mother  is 
conferring  with  her  attorneys,  he  puts  on 
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his  ski  jacket  aiul  then  holds  Ins  hands  out  behind  his  back. 
There  is  a  long,  tolling  click  as  his  handcuffs  arc  locked.  "Ma," 
he  shouts,  looking  back  at  Ins  mother  as  the  guards  pull  him  to- 
ward the  door.  "Ma,"  he  says.  "I'll  call  you  later."  One  wonders 
what  Sanle  is  thinking  as  her  son  is  hauled  out  of  the  courtroom 
to  be  returned  to  his  cell  at  Pikers  Island,  where  on  December 
12,  he  was  beaten  up,  his  eye  blackened  and  his  head  cut  so  bad- 
ly with  a  knife,  according  to  his  attorney  Matthew  Weissman,  that 
he  needed  six  stitches. 

In  a  1974  photograph  taken  with  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford  and 
his  wile,  Betty,  Kenneth  Kimes,  then  57  years  old,  looks  like  a 
typical  prosperous  businessman  at  a  Washington  fund-raiser.  A  tall, 
mustachioed  man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  he  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  actor  David  Niven.  Next  to  him,  looking  terribly  happy,  if  a  bit 
overdressed  tor  a  Washington  party  in  a  frilly  white  dress  and  white 
mink  turban,  is  his  wife-to-be,  Sante,  then  39  years  old.  The  two 
had  met  three  years  earlier  in  Palm  Springs.  At  the  time,  Sante  was 
working  as  a  Washington  lobbyist  for  a  Southern  California  health- 
care linn,  HMO  Concepts.  Kenneth  Kimes— whose  fortune  has 
been  estimated  at  between  $12  and  $50  million— owned  a  con- 
struction company  and  a  chain  of  motels  throughout  California. 
A  self-made  man,  Kenneth  had  come  from  an  Oklahoma  Dust 
Bowl  family  of  itinerant  pickers.  He  had  been  divorced  in  1965 
from  Charloette  Taylor.  Eighteen  years  Sante's  senior,  Kimes  was 
besotted  by  her  from  the  first,  his  family  now  says.  She  was  beau- 
tiful and  fun,  and  she  catered  to  him,  praised  him,  and  doted  on 
him.  "He  was  fascinated  by  her,"  says  a  relative.  "She  was  dedicat- 
ed 100  percent  to  satisfying  every  fantasy,  desire,  and  urge  of  his." 

It  would  be  many  years  before  Kenneth  Kimes's  family  would 
begin  to  piece  together  where  Sante  had  come  from.  Sometimes 
she  hinted  that  she  had  royal  blood;  other  times  she  claimed  to 
be  related  to  one  or  another  show-business  personality.  For 
years,  the  Kimes  family  was  certain  of  only  the  barest  details: 
that  she  too  had  been  born  in  Oklahoma,  and  that  she  had 
been  raised  in  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

"Sante  brought  a  spark  of  excitement  to  his  life  that  he  hadn't 
had  before,"  says  a  family  friend.  With  her,  Kimes  began  to  en- 
joy his  life,  spending  money  as  he  never  had.  He  and  Sante 
bought  a  magnificent  oceanfront  house  on  Portlock  Road  in 
Honolulu,  rented  another  in  the  Bahamas,  and  owned  at  least 
one  house  in  Las  Vegas.  They  had  servants  in  each  of  them. 
They  were  a  striking  couple,  Kenneth  at  the  wheel  of  Cadillacs 
and  Lincolns,  his  wife,  in  big  dark  wigs,  flowing  silky  pantsuits, 
and  large  diamond  rings,  at  his  side. 

S  ante's  first  publicized  con  now  seems  almost  funny,  designed  to 
flatter  her  companion,  boost  his  ego,  and  win  him  recognition. 
In  late  1971,  she  and  Kenneth  came  up  with  a  scheme  to  make 
money  from  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  by  sell- 
ing posters  and  bumper  stickers.  Reportedly,  without  getting  ap- 
proval from  the  official  Bicentennial  Commission,  Sante  in  1972 
used  its  letterhead  for  press  releases  in  which  she  extolled  Kenneth 
as  the  "Honorary  Bicentennial  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  "Mr.  Kimes,"  she  wrote  in  one,  "has  been  recog- 
nized by  heads  of  state  and  the  United  Nations  and  given  recogni- 
tion for  his  contributions  among  the  world  of  school  children." 

Unbelievably,  Sante  actually  then  managed  to  get  Kenneth  offi- 
cial recognition  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission.  She  also  got  him 
on  the  program  of  the  1973  Rose  Bowl  Festival  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  patriotism.  And  by  allegedly  continued  on  pagi   133 


Funny 
girl 


he's  like  great  \a 


Meg  Ryan  says  of  Lisa  Kudrow,  her  co-star  in  Hanging 
the  Uber-chick  flick  about  three  sisters  and  their  ailing 
ther,  played  by  Walter  Matthau,  which  opens  this  mo 
"It's  not  like  she's  singing  a  melody  that  anyone  can  p 
diet;  it's  all  these  notes  that  no  one  else  would  pick 
amazing."  In  the  film,  Kudrow  plays  the  youngest  sist 
soap  star  named  Maddy.  "I  went  to  the  table  read  as 
vor  for  Nora  and  Delia  Ephron,  and  they  were,  like, 
we  didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you,"'  remembers  Kudrow, 
sisters  Ephron  made  her  an  offer  on  the  spot.  D 
Keaton,  who  directed  the  film  and  plays  the  third  sist 
glad  they  did.  "Lisa  was  so  hilarious  and  just  perfect  fo 
part,"  she  says.  Not  bad  for  everybody's  favorite  Vi 
Girl,  who  in  real  life  has  a  degree  in  biology  from  Vass 
two-year-old  son,  and  a  husband  of  four  years  who  is 
in  show  business. 

Kudrow  has  been  quietly  carving  out  a  film  caree 
her  days  off  from  playing  Phoebe,  the  ditsy  artist,  on  th 
television  show  Friends,  now  in  its  seventh  season.  She 
raised  the  dumb-blonde  routine  to  a  very  lucrative  arl 
the  beginning,  as  I  started  auditioning  for  TV  and  movi 
was  always  for  a  secretary  or  a  waitress,  and  the  only 
to  make  it  funny  was  to  make  them  as  dumb  as  possi 
With  her  walk-on  days  long  behind  her,  Kudrow  has  tu 
in  some  outstanding  big-screen  performances.  She  ea 
a  New  York  Film  Critics  Society  Award  for  her  portray 
an  uptight  schoolmarm  in  Don  Roos's  The  Opposite  0/ 
Then  she  landed  a  leading  role  in  the  huge  hit  Analyze 
with  Billy  Crystal  and  Robert  De  Niro,  which  has  gro 
more  than  $100  million.  In  addition  to  Hanging  Up,  sh 
cently  finished  filming  Numbers  opposite  John  Travoltc 
rected  by  Nora  Ephron.  So  is  Kudrow 's  burgeoning  m 
stardom  threatening  the  future  of  Friends?  She  says 
has  no  plans  to  leave,  but  adds,  "The  six  of  us  did  de! 
that  it  is  all  of  us  or  none  of  us."  — KRISTA  S 
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i  Kudrow  developed 
her  ditsy  routine 
early  walk-on  roles, 
e  only  way  to  make 
it  funny  was  to 
ake  them  as  dumb 
as  possible." 
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PORTRAITS  BY  A 
SERIAL  THRILLER 


Snowdon  portraits 
of  Laurence  Olivier, 
as  Archie  Rice  in 
The  Entertainer,  1957, 
and,  opposite,  artist 
Damien  Hirst,  1991. 


After  half  a  century,  Lord  Snowdon  still 

distrusts  the  camera,  putting  all  his  faith  in 

his  subjects.  As  the  eminent 

English  photographer 

becomes  the  subject  of  a 

major  exhibition, 

at  London's  National 

Portrait  Gallery, 

LAURA JACOBS 

contrasts  the 

glamorous  life  of 

Tony  Armstrong- Jones — 

the  sexy  rebel  who 

married  Princess  Margaret 

in  1960 — with  the 

quiet,  self-deprecating 

passion  for  his  work 
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hate  cameras,  absolutely  hate  them," 
insists  England's  eminent  photographer  Lord  Snow- 
don.  "They  always  break  down." 

Sturdier  than  his  equipment,  Snowdon  came 
of  age  in  the  1950s  as  Tony  Armstrong-Jones,  the 
young  buck  on  a  motorbike  who  came  down  from 
Cambridge,  only  to  shake  up  the  staid  pages  of  the 
British  glossies.  It  was  a  generational  shift,  the  first 
glimmerings  of  a  cultural  shimmy  that  would  find 
its  apotheosis  in  the  60s,  that  decade  of  gold 
ame.  Indeed,  the  1960  marriage  of  Armstrong- 
Jones  to  Princess  Margaret  (Queen  Elizabeth's 
younger  sister)  is  rightly  seen  as 
a  turning  point  in  the  cult  status 
of  photography:  the  lensman  as 
sexy  royal. 

But  if  Armstrong-Jones  ac- 
quired a  lofty  title,  he  declined  to 
take  up  the  pretensions.  In  fact,  in 
his  photography,  self-effacement 
has  been  Snowdon's  middle  name. 
This  is  not  an  artist  who,  figura- 
tively speaking,  climbs  into  the 
picture.  "What  one's  got  to  re- 
member is  that  the  photographer 
is  totally  unimportant.  It's  the 
subject  that  matters,"  he  says.  "A 
photograph  shouldn't  be  strange. 
I  think  a  viewer  should  say,  'I've 
seen  so-and-so  look  like  that  a 
million  times.'"  To  Snowdon, 
strange  is  easy— catching  what's 
"typical"  is  the  challenge,  a  chal- 
lenge he's  honestly  met  in  sub- 
jects ranging  from  fashion  and 
the  arts  to  documentary  studies 
of  the  sick  and  dispossessed. 
Though  Snowdon  at  69  still  suffers  over  "the  ag- 
onizing moment  you  press  that  ghastly  button,"  he 
maintains  that  photography  is  not  an  art.  It  is  only 
now,  50  years  and  21  books  into  his  career,  that  he's 
having  his  first  major  exhibition:  a  retrospective  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London,  accompa- 
nied by  book  number  22,  the  impressive  Photographs 
by  Snowdon:  A  Retrospective.  Considering,  however, 
that  Snowdon,  a  Vanity  Fair  contributing  photogra- 
pher, has  just  returned  from  a  shoot  in  Africa,  the 
word  "retrospective"  seems  premature. 

"Exactly.  I  tried  to  take  that  word  out  of  the  title." 
he  says.  "But  I  love  to  work.  I'm  thrilled  to  wake  up 
every  morning  for  another  day.  And  I'm  slightly  re- 
lieved, too,  that  I'm  not  dead.  You  know,  that's  nice." 
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'What  one  s  got  to 
remember  is  that  the 
photographer  is 
totally  unimportant. 
Its  the  subject 
that  matters," 
saysSnowdon. 
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Frederick  Ashton,  seated,  and 

Robert  I  lelpmann  as  the  I'gly  Sisters. 

backstage  with  a  dresser  at  the  1965 

production  of  Cinderella  at 

the  Royal  Ballet. 


SMOOTH  SAILING 


Robert  Wagner  and 

Natalie  Wood  aboard  their  boat. 
Splendour,  October  1976. 
Many  of  the  couple's  milestones 
occurred  on  boats   that's  where 
they  consummated  their  relationship 
married  for  the  second  time,  and 
honevim i'd  twice. 


Natalie  Wood's 
Fatal  \bya 


The  1981  drowning  of  Natalie  Wood,  while 

Splendour,  the  yacht  belonging  to  her 

and  her  husband,  Robert  Wagner,  was  anchored 

off  Catalina  Island,  remains  one  of 

Hollywood's  darkest  mysteries.  The  star  of 

Splendor  in  the  Grass  and  Rebel  Without  a  Cause, 

whose  tempestuous  search  for  love  had  led  her 

finally  to  remarry  Wagner,  was  terrified  of 

deep  water.  How  had  she  ended  up  in  the 

Pacific  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  Drawing  on 

the  police  report — which  includes  interviews 

with  Wagner,  Christopher  Walken 

(Wood's  then  co-star),  and  others — 

as  well  as  details  from  the  yacht's  captain, 

SAM  KASHNER  reveals  the  jealousy 

and  rage  of  that  deadly  evening 


/  found  in]'  love  in  Ivalon  beside  the  bay, 
I  left  my  love  in  Avalon  and  sail'd  away. 

From  the  song  "Avalon," 
made  popular  by  Al  Jolson, 


s  the  Splendour, 


needs  help."  With  those  words,  51-year-old 
actor  Robert  Wagner  and  Dennis  Davern, 
the  captain  of  Splendour,  sounded  the 
alarm  around  1:30  a.m.,  on  November  29, 
1981,  that  Wagner's  wife,  Natalie  Wood, 
had  disappeared  from  the  60-foot  yacht 
the  couple  owned.  Approximately  six  hours 
later,  Wood's  body,  clad  in  only  a  flannel 
nightgown,  red  down  jacket,  and  blue  wool 
socks,  was  found  floating  facedown  in  the 
Pacific  about  a  mile  away,  200  yards  off 
Blue  Cavern  Point  on  Catalina  Island.  Just 
to  the  south.  Prince  Valiant,  the  13-foot  in- 
flatable dinghy  belonging  to  Splendour,  had 
washed  up  on  the  rocks,  its  ignition  key 
switched  to  "off,"  the  gearshift  in  neutral, 
and  the  oars  up  in  a  locked  position. 

The  death  of  the  43-year-old  actress 
stunned  Hollywood.  "It's  hard  to  describe 
the  horror  of  this  thing,"  said  Fred  Astaire, 
a  family  friend  who  had  played  the  father 
of  Wagner's  character  from  1968  until 
1970  in  the  popular  television  series  //  Takes 
a  Thief.  As  both  the  Coroner's  Office  and 
the  Sheriff's  Department  began  to  investi- 
gate, rumors  and  questions  swirled  in  Hol- 
lywood: What  had  brought  Wood,  whose 
fear  of  deep  water  was  legendary,  to  leave 
the  yacht  in  the  middle  of  a  cold,  starless 
night  and  board  the  dinghy? 

"I'm  afraid  of  water  that  is  dark,"  she 
had  told  a  journalist  just  weeks  before  her 
death. 

As  the  details  of  the  weekend  surfaced, 
the  questions  multiplied.  Wood  had  invit- 
ed the  actor  Christopher  Walken,  then  38, 
with  whom  she  had  been  filming  a  science- 
fiction  thriller  called  Brainstorm,  to  be  her 
guest  aboard  Splendour  over  the  Thanks- 
giving weekend.  The  Wagners,  accompa- 
nied by  Walken  and  Davern,  had  sailed  to 
Catalina  Island,  22  miles  off  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  leaving  around  noon  on  Friday, 
November  27.  They  anchored  off  Avalon, 
the  island's  main  town,  and  went  ashore 
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"I  remember  her  sitting 

there  saying,  CI  think  my  biggest 

fear  would  be  to  drown.' " 


LOS  ANGELES        _• 


Ibr  shopping  and  a  few  beers,  leaving  I  >.i\ 
ern  behind.  The  follow inj.'  afternoon  they 
sailed  to  Isthmus  Cove,  an  isolated  spot 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  island  with  a 
tiny  community  that  eaters  to  yachtsmen. 
They  dined  that  evening  at  Doug's  Harbor 
Reef,  the  only  restaurant  on  the  cove. 
Some  of  the  restaurant's  staff  thought  the 
Wagner  parly  was  drinking  rather  heavily 
and  later  remembered  volatile  behavior 
on  Wood's  part.  After  the  group  departed, 
Don  Whiting,  the  restaurant's  manager, 
warned  Kurt  Craig,  the  harbormaster,  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  their  safety.  They  board- 
ed Valiant  at  about  10  and  motored  back 
to  Splendour. 

What  happened  next,  aboard  the  yacht, 
has  been  a  subject  of  continuing  spec- 
ulation and  innuendo.  What  is  definitely 
known  is  that  Wood  retired  for  the  eve- 
ning. Sometime  later  Wagner  went  to  check 
on  her  and  discovered  that  both  she  and 
the  dinghy  were  missing. 

A  few  days  after  the  tragedy,  John  Payne 
and  his  girlfriend,  Marilyn  Wayne,  a  Los 
Angeles  commodities  broker,  contacted  po- 
lice to  say  they  had  been  sleeping  aboard 
a  boat,  Capricorn,  which  was  moored  near 
Splendour  that  night.  Around  midnight 
Payne  heard  a  woman  yelling,  "Help  me, 
someone  please  help  me!"  The  voice  was 
coming  from  near  the  stern  of  Splendour 
and,  Payne  believed,  from  someone  in  a 
dinghy.  He  awakened  Wayne,  who  heard 
the  cries,  too.  The  couple  claimed  they 
hadn't  responded  because  a  loud,  drunken 
party  was  raging  on  another  nearby  yacht, 
and  they  had  thought  someone  was  just 
"playing  around."  Indeed,  they  had  heard 
a  man's  very  drunken  voice  respond  mock- 
ingly, "O.K.,  honey,  we'll  get  you."  They 
believed  the  voice  belonged  to  someone  at 
the  party,  which  evidently  reinforced  their 
notion  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  joke. 

The  public  face  in  the  en- 
suing investigations  was 
that  of  Thomas  Nogu- 
chi,  chief  medical  exam- 
iner in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Coroner's  Office. 
The  autopsy  revealed 
that  Wood  had  died  of 
drowning,  and  that  her 
body  had  "superficial  skin  bruises"  on  the 
arms  and  lower  legs  and  a  vertical  abrasion 
on  the  left  cheek,  such  as  might  have  been 
caused  by  falling  into  the  water.  The  toxicol- 
ogy report  showed  that  her  blood-alcohol 
level  was  at  least  .14  percent— .04  percent 
above  the  level  used  in  California  to  deter- 
mine intoxication  in  automobile  drivers. 

At  a  November  30,  1981,  press  confer- 
ence to  announce  the  autopsy  results,  No- 
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guehi  trod  gingerly,  downplaying  Wood's 
apparent  inebriation  at  the  time  of  her 
death  and  any  other  sensational  aspeets  of 
the  ease.  The  coroner  was  already  under 
lire  lor  his  handling  of  the  death  of  actor 
William  Holden,  who  two  weeks  earlier 
had  emptied  a  bottle  of  vodka  in  his  San- 
la  Monica  apartment  and  then  tripped, 
gashing  his  forehead  on  a  bedside  table. 
He  had  bled  to  death,  according  to  Nogu- 
chi,  probably  because  he  was  too  drunk 
to  stanch  the  wound  or  call  for  help.  (By 
a  strange  coincidence,  Holden's  longtime 
companion  was  Stefanie  Powers,  Robert 
Wagner's  then  co-star  in  the  hit  television 
series  Hart  to  Hart.  The  romantic  chem- 
istry on  the  show  had  generated  specula- 
tion about  a  real-life  romance  between  the 
two  TV  stars.)  The  Hollywood  community 
was  outraged  that  Noguchi  had  revealed 
Holden's  drunkenness  to  the  press,  feeling 
it  was  an  invasion  of  the  deceased  actor's 
privacy. 

From  the  physical  evidence  in  the  Wood 
case  Noguchi  concluded  that  the  actress 
had  fallen  into  the  water  while  trying  to 
board  the  dinghy;  fingernail  scratches  on 
Valiant's  side  showed  she  had  tried  to 
hoist  herself  up  from  the  water,  but  since 
her  down  jacket  would  quickly  have  be- 
come waterlogged,  she  was  probably  im- 
peded by  the  extra  weight.  Evidently  she 
never  thought  to  remove  the  jacket,  per- 
haps because  her  judgment  was  clouded 
by  alcohol.  She  clung  to  the  dinghy's  side 
as  it  drifted  away  from  Splendour  and  the 
other  boats  in  the  harbor,  until,  finally, 
overcome  by  exhaustion  and  hypothermia, 
she  drowned. 

Before  his  press  conference,  Noguchi 
outlined  this  theory  to  his  staff,  only  to 
have  one  of  his  colleagues  point  out, 
"What  the  reporters  out  there  are  really 
interested  in,  Dr.  Noguchi,  isn't  so  much 
whether  Natalie  Wood  was  intoxicated  or 
not,  but  why  she  left  the  yacht  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. " 

Realizing  the  truth  of  that  statement, 
Noguchi  later  wrote,  he  commissioned  a 
"psychological  autopsy"  to  find  out  why 
Wood  "felt  she  should  separate  herself 
from  her  husband  and  Walken  that  night." 
However,  when  the  report  "on  the  real  facts 
of  the  death  of  Natalie  Wood"  came  in, 
Noguchi  "decided  not  to  release  the  doc- 
ument to  the  press.  It  added  details  the 
media  would  only  call  'gory'  and  'sensa- 
tional.' The  report  did  not  alter  the  offi- 
cial coroner's  conclusion  of  an  accidental 
drowning.  So,  rather  than  create  more  me- 
dia indignation  over  'too  many  details,'  I 
reluctantly  filed  away  that  report." 

Noguchi's  discretion  failed  to  save  his 
job;  complaints  from  Frank  Sinatra  and 
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the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  among 
continued  to  accuse  him  of  sensation 
i/.ing  his  duties.  He  was  demoted  on  Aj 
27,  1982. 


In  his  1983  book,  Coroner,  ab 
his  most  celebrated  cases.  No 
chi  returned  to  the  mysterk 
death  of  Natalie  Wood    inde 
he  began  the  book  with  it.  Al 
acknowledging  the  crucial  qi 
tions— "Wasn't  it  strange  that 
two  men  on  the  yacht  didn't  e] 
know  that  she  had  left  the  b 
Hadn't  she  spoken  to  them?  Why  had 
slipped  out  to  the  stern  of  the  yacht  in 
middle  of  the  night,  climbed  down  a 
der,  and  untied  the  dinghy?  What  was 
doing?  And  where  was  she  going? 
why?"  and  also  "When  she  first  fell  off 
swimming  step  into  the  water,  why  di 
she  simply  swim  a  few  strokes  and  reb 
the  yacht  by  way  of  the  step?  It  must 
been  only  a  few  feet  away  from  her.  E| 
with  the  heavy  jacket,  she  could  have 
complished  this  effort  easily"— he  proo 
ed  not  to  answer  any  of  them.  Instead 
spun  a  dramatic  yarn  about  Wood's  cl: 
ing  to  the  dinghy  as  she  attempted  to 
pel  it  to  the  beach  by  kicking  her  feet 
Through  his  attorney,  Paul  Ziffren, 
friends,  Wagner  gave  his  story,  saying  that] 
cruise  had  been  a  happy  one  before  en 
in  the  freak  accident  of  Wood's  death 
years  later,  Walken  spoke  for  the  reo 
"The  people  who  are  convinced  that  t! 
was  something  more  to  it  than  what  c 
out  in  the  investigation  will  never  be  s 
fied  with  the  truth.  Because  the  trut 
there  is  nothing  more  to  it.  It  was  an 
dent."  Other  than  that,  the  two  have 
tained  silence  about  the  incident.  ( 
declined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  artii 

Doubts  about  the  accident  theory 
in  fact,  never  died  down,  especially  i 
tabloid  press.  The  principal  reasonj 
that  is  the  only  other  person  on  the 
that  night:  Dennis  Davern,  who  clai 
has  always  believed  that  something 
sinister  occurred.  Davern,  now  51 
that  the  account  he  gave  to  police  in 
gators  in  the  days  after  Wood's  death 
incomplete,  sanitized,  and  in  some  pi 
downright  false.  Over  the  years  he 
offered  parts  of  his  story— for  mone; 
various  tabloids,  and  has  occasio 
appeared  on  television,  most  notorio 
in  February  1992,  on  Geraldo  Rivera's 
It  Can  Be  Told,  when  he  was  filmed  v 
out  his  knowledge  discussing  an  a 
ment  aboard  Splendour  and  impl 
that  he  knew  how  Wood  got  into  the1 
ter.  In  the  early   1990s  he  visited 
York  publishers  in  an  unsuccessful  attfi 
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;r  and  Wood  in  1958, 
'  after  they  were  married 
•  first  time.  It  was  an 
atch;  he  cultivated  those 
Hollywood  establishment, 
s  Spencer  Tracy 
ark  Gable.  She  relished 
called  "a  juvenile 
jent"  by  police. 


-follywood  doesnVprepare  you  for  private  life." 


to  interest  them  in  a  book  on  the  subject. 
Despite  the  liict  that  Davera  is  not  the 

most  savory  witness,  he  tells  a  compelling 
story,  one  that  has  been  fairly  consistent  in 
its  various  public  incarnations  even  as  it 
has  grown  with  damning  details.  Now,  it 
seems,  widespread  interest  in  the  case  is 
about  to  ignite  once  again,  as  two  new  bi- 
ographies of  Wood  are  in  the  works  (one 
by  Gavin  Lambert  with  the  cooperation  of 
Robert  Wagner;  another,  Natasha:  The  Bi- 
ography  of  Natalie  Wood,  by  Suzanne  Fin- 
stad,  author  of  several  true-crime  books). 

Recently,  Vanity  Fair  spoke  with  Dennis 
Davem  and  also  with  Duane  Rasure,  the 
lead  police  investigator  on  the  case.  Rasure 
shared  a  copy  of  the  police  report,  which 
at  last  gives  us  crucial  details  and  testimo- 
ny from  all  involved.  Surprisingly,  in  almost 
all  instances,  the  interviews  with  witnesses  - 
waiters,  hotel  clerks,  other  yachtsmen,  and, 
most  notably,  Christopher  Walken,  whose 
police  interrogation  is  the  only  detailed  ac- 
count we  have  from  him— tend  to  back  up 
Davern's  story  that  Natalie  Wood's  fatal  fall 
was  not  simply  an  accident,  as  Robert  Wag- 
ner has  maintained,  but  the  final  act  in  a 
two-day  drama  of  jealousy  and  rage,  fueled 
by  round-the-clock  drinking. 

It's  as  if  we  always  knew  her, 
growing  up  in  America,  watch- 
ing Natalie  Wood  live  out  her 
43  years  in  darkened  movie  the- 
aters across  the  country.  Photo- 
play and  Modern  Screen  were 
devoted  to  her  in  the  1950s: 
Wood  in  a  boat-necked  shirt, 
her  hair  freshly  bobbed,  feeding 
the  porpoises  at  Marineland  with  Nick 
Adams,  her  co-star  in  Rebel  Without  a 
Cause;  Wood  being  playfully  spanked  by 
handsome,  blond  Tab  Hunter,  whom  War- 
ner Bros,  tried  with  little  success  to  team 
romantically  with  her  in  Tlie  Burning  Hills 
and  TJte  Girl  He  Left  Behind. 

Her  youthful  marriage  to  Robert  Wag- 
ner, then  a  promising  contract  player,  was 
catnip  to  the  fan  magazines.  The  envied 
couple  were  often  seen  nestled  in  an  out- 
size red  banquette  at  Jean  Leon's  La  Scala 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Tom  Wolfe  described 
Wood's  "great  big  marvelous  huge  mother- 
ing brown  eyes,"  but  she  was  really  an 
American  girl,  struggling  to  grow  up  in 
film  after  film,  from  the  doubting  child 
who  comes  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus  in 
Miracle  on  34th  Street  to  the  rebellious 
teenager  in  Rebel  Without  a  Cause  to  the 
yearning  high-school  girl  destined  for  mad- 
ness in  Splendor  in  the  Grass. 

"She  was  right  there  at  the  apotheosis 
of  the  50s,"  a  friend  of  Wood's  once  said. 
After  all,  she  hung  out  with  both  James 
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A  PROPI  R  STRANGER 

Wood  and  Warren  Beam.  1962. 

The}  fell  in  love  while  making  1961  \ 

Splendor  in  the  Grass.  Director 

I  li.i  Kazan  hoped  the  affair  Mould 

generate  sparks  on- screw  hut 

regretted  that  Wagner's  "sexual 

humiliation  was  puhlie." 


ROMANTIC  LEADS 


Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Wagner  and  Wood  tilling  out 
their  marriage  application,  1957. 
A  publicity  shot  of  the 
couple  taken  that  same  year. 
Wood  visits  Elvis  Presley  at  his 
home  in  Memphis,  November 
1956  ("He  can  sing,  but 
he  can't  do  much  else," 
Wood  confided  to  her  younger 
sister,  I  .ana).  Screen  Stars  tries 
to  sensationalize  Wood  and 
Wagner's  relationship  the 
second  time  around,  1972. 
Wagner  and  Wood  alter  the 
reconciliation,  1972.  Wood  and 
James  Dean  talk  to  director 
Nicholas  Ray  during  the 
filming  of  Rebel  Without  a 
Cause,  1955;  Wood, 
only  17  at  the  time,  had  an 
affair  with  Ray.  Wagner  and 
Wood,  circa  196(1. 


en  Stars 


Interview 

AND  BOB 
RATE! 

"It  Was  A 
Nightmare 
Bin  It's 
Over!" 

she  cries 


Dean  and  Elvis  Presley.  (The  two  days  she 
spent  with  the  latter  in  November  1956  in 
Memphis  were  a  big  disappointment.  "He 
can  sing,"  she  later  confided  to  her  young- 
er sister,  Lana,  now  54  years  old  and  the 
head  of  Lana  Wood  Casting  in  Holly- 
wood, "but  he  can't  do  much  else.")  She 
had  been  a  child  star  for  13  years  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1956,  she  had  her  first  date 
with  Robert  Wagner,  known  as  "R.J."  to  his 
friends.  She  was  18,  he  was  26.  She  was  the 
sought-after  veteran  of  25  films  and  had 
just  made  the  rare  successful  transition  to 
adult  actress;  he  was  an  aspiring  actor  at 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  steel  executive.  He  had  grown  up  in 
a  house  overlooking  the  Bel-Air  Country 
Club,  where  he  caddied  for  such  stars  as 
Clark  Gable  and  Fred  Astaire.  His  first  real 
break  came  in  1952  when  studio  head  Dar- 
ryl  F  Zanuck  gave  him  a  small  role  as  a 
shell-shocked  soldier  in  Walter  Lang's  With 
a  Song  in  My  Heart.  Susan  Hayward,  play- 
ing real-life  music-hall  entertainer  Jane 
Froman,  sings  to  Wagner's  tremulous  sol- 
dier while  tears  run  down  his  face.  Thou- 
sands of  fan  letters  poured  in,  auguring 
bigger  roles  to  come.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  stuck  playing  Prince  Valiant 
in  a  pageboy  wig  and  a  padded  body  stock- 
ing complete  with  rubber  calves.  The  $3 
million  CinemaScope  epic  did  all  right  at 
the  box  office,  but  it  was  lethal  to  a  bud- 
ding career  as  a  serious  actor.  Wagner  lat- 
er recalled  wincingly  that  the  Method- 
trained  actors  at  the  studio  used  to  drop 
by  the  set  to  laugh  at  his  ridiculous  getup, 
and  Dean  Martin  mistook  him  for  Jane 
Wyman  because  of  his  wig. 

t  the  same  time,  Wood 
was  becoming  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  star.  In 
1955  she  had  played 
Judy  in  Rebel  With- 
out a  Cause,  which 
established  her  as  a 
teen  idol  and  won  her 
an  Academy  Award 
nomination  for  best  supporting  actress. 
(She  lost  to  Jo  Van  Fleet  in  East  of  Eden.) 
While  campaigning  for  the  part,  she  was 
briefly  hospitalized  after  a  serious  car  ac- 
cident with  Dennis  Hopper,  then  18  years 
old  and  her  co-star  in  the  movie.  When 
Wood  was  called  a  "juvenile  delinquent" 
by  the  police,  she  was  ecstatic  and  made 
sure  Rebel's  43-year-old  director,  Nicholas 
Ray— who  had  been  skeptical  because  of 
her  good-girl  image— knew  about  it.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  under-age  actress 
fell  into  an  affair  with  her  director,  meet- 
ing him  secretly  at  the  Chateau  Marmont, 
just  off  Sunset  Boulevard.  Hopper  remem- 


bered in  Bernard  Eisenschitz's  Nicholas 
Ray:  An  American  Journey  that  he  "got 
into  terrible  problems"  with  Ray,  "because 

we  were  both  fucking  Natalie  Wood 

Nick  snitched  on  me.  I  was  furious  with 
him:  the  studio  came  down  on  me,  and  he 
came  out  of  it  as  pure  as  snow." 

Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  cultivated 
older,  established  stars,  such  as  Spencer 
Tracy,  who  became  a  mentor  after  the  two 
worked  together  in  Broken  Lance  (1954) 
and  The  Mountain  (1956).  Even  though 
"Natalie  was  running  around  with  people 
R.J.  wouldn't  have  in  his  house,"  as  a 
friend  remembers,  a  romance  ignited  and 
became  one  of  the  most  publicized  in  the 
history  of  Hollywood.  Wagner  shared  his 
love  of  boats  with  Wood.  In  fact,  the  two 
consummated  their  relationship  during  a 
moonlit  sail  on  Wagner's  boat  My  Lady— 
and,  according  to  Lana  Wood,  continued 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  every  year. 

They  were  married  on  December  28, 
1957,  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist  Joyce  Haber  later  de- 
scribed them  as  being  "the  most  pho- 
tographed, talked-about,  envied  couple 
since  Wally  Simpson  and  Edward  VIII." 
Many  speculated  that  the  marriage  would 
boost  Wagner's  career. 

The  couple  spent  much  of  their  honey- 
moon on  the  water,  first  cruising  the  Flori- 
da Keys,  where  they  met  with  a  potential 
disaster  at  sea.  Writing  in  Modern  Screen 
in  April  1958,  gossip  columnist  Louella 
Parsons  reported  that 

Mrs.  Wagner  got  on  the  long  distance  phone 
to  tell  me,  "We're  just  now  catching  our 
breath.  You've  never  seen  anything  like  the 
storm  that  hit  Florida  just  as  we  arrived  to 
board  the  boat  we'd  chartered  for  a  cruise." 
...  It  was  Bob  on  the  telephone  now.  "The 
worst  storm  to  hit  the  Florida  coast  in  fif- 
teen years  blows  up!  . . .  You'll  never  believe 
what  was  happening  to  that  boat  as  we 
tried  to  make  our  way  back  to  port.  It  was 
pitching  like  a  wild  horse.  Dishes  and  glass- 
es were  crashing  all  over  the  galley. ...  It 
was  all  but  impossible  for  our  skipper  to 
see  one  wave  ahead  of  us.  I  was  so  worried 
about  Nat.  It  was  an  awful  ordeal  for  her." 

After  returning  to  Los  Angeles,  the  new- 
lyweds  dropped  anchor  just  off  Catalina 
aboard  My  Lady.  The  small  island,  with 
its  rich  Hollywood  history,  would  become 
a  favorite  escape.  "I  love  being  on  the  wa- 
ter and  near  the  water,"  Natalie  would  lat- 
er say,  "but  not  in  the  water." 

"Hollywood  prepares  you  for  life  in  front 
of  the  camera,"  Lana  Wood  once  observed, 
"but  it  doesn't  prepare  you  for  private  life." 

The  writer  Thomas  Thompson,  a  close 
friend  of  Natalie's  who  first  met  her  when 
he  was  assigned  to  interview  her  for  Life 
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magazine,  recalled  thai  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marriage  "Natalie  was  in  emotional 

ruins."  She  was  insecure  and  suspicious  of 
everyone,  even  of  Wagner.  Controlled  by 
the  studios  and  her  ambitious  Russian 
emigre  stage  mother,  Maria  Gurdin,  who 
had  pushed  her  into  movies  when  she  was 
only  live.  Wood  suddenly  realized  that  she 
had  no  idea  who  she  was  she  had  spent 
her  life  taking  on  the  roles  of  other  people. 
"1  was  unable  to  make  a  decision  of  any 
kind.  People  had  told  me  what  to  do  all 
my  life,"  she  later  said. 

Wood  had  terrible  insomnia,  lying  awake 
at  night  trying  to  figure  out  why  she  was 
so  unhappy.  She  began  to  rely  on  sleeping 
pills  and  finally  told  Wagner  that  she 
wanted  to  consult  a  psychiatrist.  "For  eight 
years  she  spent  lunch  hours  every  day— 
every  day!— with  her  analyst,  and  she 
turned  down  important  film  roles  because 
they  would  take  her  away  from  the  couch," 
Thompson  observed. 

Important  roles  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  come  her  way.  Even 
the  box-office  disappointments 
of  her  two  1958  films,  the  hotly 
anticipated  Marjorie  Morning- 
star,  based  on  the  Herman  Wouk 
best-seller,  and  Frank  Sinatra's 
Kings  Go  Forth,  didn't  knock 
her  off  the  A-list.  Wagner,  how- 
ever, continued  to  have  career  troubles. 
Seven  years  earlier,  he  had  been  spoken  of 
in  the  same  breath  with  Tony  Curtis  and 
Rock  Hudson,  but  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
was  putting  the  boyishly  handsome  actor 
in  such  clinkers  as  Sail  a  Crooked  Ship  and 
Say  One  for  Me. 

"Here  was  Natalie,  starring  in  a  major 
movie  like  Splendor  in  the  Grass,  and  here 
was  R.J.  doing  dogs  like  Stopover  Tokyo," 
one  film  director  recalled.  Wood  attempt- 
ed to  resuscitate  her  husband's  career  by 
appearing  with  him  in  the  1960  film  All 
the  Fine  Young  Cannibals— an  overripe 
Tennessee  Williams  knockoff.  "I  was  white 
trash,  looking  for  money"  is  how  Wood 
described  her  role  in  the  film.  "Bob  was  a 
trumpet  player  living  with  a  black  woman 
who  was  a  singer.  We  all  wore  wigs."  The 
movie  was  an  embarrassing  flop.  Wagner 
wouldn't  appear  on-screen  again  for  near- 
ly two  years,  while  Wood  began  filming 
one  of  her  most  important  movies,  William 
Inge's  Splendor  in  the  Grass,  opposite  War- 
ren Beatty. 

With  this  movie  Wood's  and  Wagner's 
real  troubles  began.  "I  do  not  know  which 
came  first,"  Lana  Wood  said,  "the  end  of 
her  marriage  or  Warren  Beatty." 

Splendor  in  the  Grass,  set  in  Kansas  in 
the  1920s,  was  directed  by  the  celebrated 
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Wood  faces  Charles  ' 

lironsoii  in  a  scene  from 
1966*8  This  Property         I 
Is  Condemned,  one  of  a 
string  of  bombs  thai  dogg 
her  later  eareer.  Left,  froii 
top:  Wagner  and  Wood 
aboard  Splendour,  1976: 
Christopher  Walken  and 
Wood  on  the  set  of 
her  last  movie,  Brainstem 
Doug's  Harbor  Reef 
restaurant,  where  Wagner. 
Wood.  Walken,  and  Davci 
dined  the  night  of  the 
tragedy:  the  13-foot  dingli 
Valiant,  which  Wood 
may  have  clung  to  before 
she  drowned. 
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stage  director  Elia  Kazan.  Wood  breaks  your 
heart  in  the  role  of  Deanie  I  oomis,  who's 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  struggle  between  her 
love  for  her  high-school  sweetheart,  Bud, 
played  with  immense  appeal  by  Beatty,  and 
the  puritanical  tyranny  of  small-town  Amer- 
ica, embodied  by  her  interfering  mother, 
played  by  Audrey  Christie.  Under  Kazan's 
brilliant  direction.  Wood  has  an  on-screen 
breakdown  that  is  almost  too  painful  to 
watch:  Deanie,  clad  in  a  red  dress,  tries  to 
drown  herself  in  a  reservoir.  (For  her  work 
in  the  film.  Wood  would  win  her  second 
Academy  Award  nomination.) 

Beatty  was  making  his  film  debut  in  the 
movie;  he  had  been  championed  lor  the  part 
by  Inge,  who  had  become  enamored  of  the 
handsome  actor  during  the  1959  Broadway 
run  of  his  play  A  Loss  of  Roses,  in  which  Beat- 
ty had  played  the  lead.  At  first,  Beatty  and 
Wood  did  not  get  along,  and  there  was  con- 
cern that  their  love  scenes  were  not  generat- 
ing sparks.  Beatty  was  living  with  Joan  Collins 
at  the  time,  but  at  some  point  during  film- 
ing, the  passionate  kissing  on-camera  began  to 
catch  fire.  Kazan  believed,  as  he  later  wrote, 
that  "'it  was  clear  to  Natalie  . . .  that  Warren 
was  bound  for  the  top;  this  perception  was  an 
aphrodisiac."  One  day  Wagner  arrived  on  the 
set  and  found  Beatty 's  arm  wrapped  around 
Wood's  waist  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
lights  to  be  set  up.  Beatty  accused  Wagner  of 
keeping  tabs  on  them.  Wagner  reacted  with 
embarrassment  and  barely  controlled  rage. 
Kazan  noticed  the  storm  brewing,  but  he 
felt  that  if  the  budding  affair  between  his 
two  young  actors  helped  their  love  scenes, 
he  didn't  mind.  The  director  regretted  only 
the  obvious  pain  the  affair  was  causing 
Wagner.  What  made  it  even  worse,  accord- 
ing to  Kazan's  autobiography,  Elia  Kazan: 
A  Life,  was  that  Wagner's  "sexual  humilia- 
tion was  public." 

Wagner  finally  walked  out  and  went  to 
stay  on  his  boat  at  Newport  Beach.  His  and 
Wood's  separation  and  subsequent  divorce 
in  1963  shocked  Hollywood.  Elizabeth  Taylor 
was  said  to  have  become  so  upset  that  she 
had  to  take  to  her  bed.  "Why  does  she  need 
sedating?"  asked  Wood,  who  had  a  famous- 
ly competitive  relationship  with  Taylor.  "It's 
my  marriage  that  just  collapsed." 

To  many  observers,  Wagner  suffered  the 
most.  His  career  continued  to  decline,  while 
Wood's  flourished.  "It  just  didn't  seem  fair," 
wrote  a  friend  of  Wagner's.  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, he  was  probably  jealous  of  her  con- 
tinued success.  Natalie,  however,  had  an 
enormous,  single-minded  ambition,  and 
nothing  was  going  to  stop  her." 

While  her  marriage  was  crumbling,  Wood 
made  some  of  the  best  films  of  her  career— 
West  Side  Story  in  1961  and  Gypsy  in  1962. 
To  help  prepare  her  for  the  role  of  the  brainy 
burlesque  queen  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  Beatty 
took  her  to  a  strip  club  to  watch  two  fea- 


tured strippers:  I  ran  Sinatra  and  Natalie 
Should  He  also  Showed  Up  on  the  set  of 
Gypsy  nearly  every  day. 

The  sea  would  play  a  dangerous  and  fate- 
ful role  throughout  Wood's  life.  While 
filming  Splendor  in  the  Grass,  the  actress's 
fear  of  the  water  came  to  Kazan's  attention. 
A  few  days  before  shooting  the  reservoir 
scene,  Wood  confided  to  the  director  that 
she  had  a  deep-seated  "terror  of  water,  par- 
ticularly dark  water,  and  of  being  helpless 
in  it."  Kazan,  schooled  in  Stanislavskian 
method,  remembered  thinking  how  perfect 
that  was  for  the  scene.  Wood  asked  him  if 
it  couldn't  be  shot  in  a  small  studio  tank, 
but  the  director  refused.  He  explained  that 
the  reservoir  was  shallow  and  her  feet 
would  always  touch  bottom.  She  wasn't  re- 
assured, but  she  did  the  scene  and  did  it 
well.  But  back  on  dry  land,  Kazan  remem- 
bered. Wood  shivered  with  fear  and  then 
laughed  hysterically  with  relief. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Wood's 
phobia  had  become  an  issue.  When  she  was 
11,  in  1949,  on  the  set  of  RKO's  Tire  Green 
Promise,  she  was  supposed  to  cross  a  bridge 
that  was  rigged  to  collapse  once  she  reached 
the  other  side;  however,  somebody  pulled 
the  lever  when  she  was  halfway  across,  and 
she  fell  into  the  water  below.  "I  don't  even 
remember  them  fishing  me  out,"  Wood  lat- 
er recalled. 

An  even  more  harrowing  incident  oc- 
curred while  filming  The  Star  with  Bette 
Davis  in  1952.  Ironically,  it  happened  off 
Catalina,  on  a  freezing  January  morning. 
The  director,  Stuart  Heisler,  wanted  Wood 
to  leap  over  the  railing  of  Sterling  Hayden's 
private  yacht.  "Just  jump,"  Heisler  told  her. 
"There  will  be  men  in  rowboats  to  pick  you 
up."  When  she  hit  the  water  she  panicked 
and  began  screaming.  Davis  threatened  to 
quit  if  they  made  Wood  do  the  scene  again. 
When  they  reshot  it  with  a  double,  the  stand- 
in  became  entangled  in  the  kelp  and  nearly 
drowned.  "After  all  that,"  Wood  said  later, 
"they  cut  the  scene  from  the  movie." 

Four  years  after  making  Splendor  in  the 
Grass,  Wood  had  yet  another  heart-stopping 
moment  at  sea,  while  filming  a  scene  with 
Robert  Redford  in  Santa  Monica  Bay  for 
Robert  Mulligan's  Inside  Daisy  Clover.  A  gi- 
ant rogue  wave  suddenly  reared  up,  separat- 
ing a  small  boat  containing  Wood  and  Red- 
ford  from  the  crew  and  technicians.  Mulligan 
recalled  that  "there  was  no  way  we  could  get 
Natalie  and  Bob  off  the  boat,  and  the  lines  to 
keep  them  in  place  were  breaking  right  and 
left."  Redford  thought  the  whole  thing  was 
a  lark,  but  Wood  was  terrified. 

With  their  careers  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections, who  would  ever  have  pre- 
dicted that  Wood  and  Wagner  would  be  re- 
united, as  they  were  in  1972.  In  the  nine 


years  between  their  divorce  and  remarria; 
Wagner  moved  to  Furope  to  try  to  chad  | 
the  course  of  his  nearly  moribund  care 
He  had  better  luck  there,  landing  an  imp! 
tant  cameo  in  Darryl  Zanuck's  1962  Woi 
War  II  epic.  The  Longest  Day,  and  showi 
an  unexpected  gift  for  light  comedy  in  Bla  - 
Edwards's  1964  movie  The  Pink  Panther;  i 
also  married  his  second  wife,  Marion  M 
shall  Donen.  who  had  recently  been  divorc 
from  the  director  Stanley  Donen. 

"I  grew  up  at  last,"  Wagner  has  said 
the  period,  during  which  his  good  frie 
Paul  Newman  offered  him  the  role  oi 
lifetime:  that  of  a  weak  rich  man's  son  w 
turns  out  to  be  the  villain  in  the  1966  fi 
Harper.  "That's  the  part  that  made  r 
For  the  first  time,  I  got  some  damn  go 
reviews,"  he  recalled.  The  whole  course 
Wagner's  career  would  soon  change  agt 
however:  he  would  make  his  mark  not, 
film  but  on  television. 

"In  the  sixties,"  Wagner  later  said  ab 
the  film  business,  "everybody  was  an  a  .; 
hero.  There  weren't  many  parts  for  a 
like  me."  Then  Lew  Wasserman,  the  pr  I 
dent  of  MCA,  called  Wagner  into  his  ofl 
and  pulled  out  a  copy  of  TV  Guide.  "1 
is  where  you  belong!"  he  said.  When 
opportunity  came  for  Wagner  to  play 
debonair  ex-con  in  the  new  ABC  televis 
series  //  Takes  a  Thief,  he  was  ready.  I  |;, 
miering  in  1968,  the  show  became  a 
earning  Wagner  $10,000  per  episode 
giving  him  the  role— that  of  "a  small-scr 
version  of  Cary  Grant"— for  which  he 
perfectly  suited. 

Lana  Wood  noticed  that  her  sister  re  \ 
ed  with  dismay  when  she  learned  of  V\ 
ner's  marriage  to  Donen;  she  was  inc 
solable  when  she  heard  that  the  couple 
expecting  a  child.  Wagner  showed  up  at 
Scala  passing  out  cigars  to  celebrate 
birth  of  his  daughter  Katharine  in  19 
Natalie  happened  to  be  there  that  night,! 
ting  in  "their"  booth.  When  he  passedl- 
Wood's  table,  "they  looked  at  each  ot  I 
across  years  of  melancholy,"  Thomas  Tho  I 
son  later  wrote. 

L 

After  Beatty  reportedly  picked  up   L 
hatcheck  girl  at  Chasen's  and  left  W  , 
alone  and  humiliated  at  the  table  (Suza 
Finstad,  who  says  she  has  spoken  to  air  L, 
400  people  for  her  upcoming  biograph 
Wood,  calls  this  incident  "unsubstantia  L 
recycled  gossip").  Wood  embarked  o  I;j 
string  of  paramours:  Arthur  Loew  Jr.  ( 
to  the  theater  chain);  David  Niven  Jr.;  L 
English  actor  Tom  Courtenay;  and  Lad  \ 
Blatnik,  a  Yugoslav  playboy  shoe  mag  ).■ 
who,  as  a  parlor  trick,  would  eat  Wo 
Baccarat  crystal  glasses.  She  was  misen  |* 
One  afternoon  in  late  1966,  just  after  B( 
stopped  by,  she  swallowed  a  handfi 
sleeping  pills.  Fortunately  she  was  foun 
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friend  and  secretary.  Mart  Crowley,  later 

ay u  right  and  the  author  of  The  Boys  in 

Band.  Crowley  saved  her  life  by  rushing 

to  Cedars-Sinai  Hospital  in  Hollywood. 
I  know  is  this,"  Crowley  later  said. 

irren  came  by  and  they  were  talking. 

n  I  heard  raised  voices  and  Warren  left. 

ilie  went  upstairs  to  her  bedroom.  That's 

n  she  took  the  pills." 

ut  it  wasn't  just  Beatty  or  his  ill-timed 

;  it  was  an  accumulation  of  sorrows.  A 

nalist  who  had  befriended  Wagner  had 

licted  that  "Natalie  Wood  will  end  up 

real  loser." 

hen  Richard  Gregson,  a  charming  En- 
agent  and  producer,  rescued  her  from 

lat.  Their  1969  Russian  Orthodox  wed- 

was  spectacular,  held  at  the  Holy  Vir- 

Vlary  Cathedral  in  Los  Angeles;  Wood's 

wedding  dress  had  been  de- 

;d  by  Edith  Head.  Her  good 

d  Robert  Redford  was  best 

.  However,  the  marriage  was 

t-lived;  the  couple  separated 

months  after  the  September 
1 1970,  birth  of  their  child,  a 

they  named  Natasha  (Na- 

s  Russian  name).  She  threw 

;son  out  of  the  house  when 

reportedly  learned  he  was 

lg  an  affair. 

few  months  earlier,  Wagner 

Marion  Donen  had  filed  for 

ce.  As  work  took  him  away 

his  family  for  longer  periods, 

narriage  had  deteriorated. 

ler  briefly  dated  Tina  Sina- 

ven  becoming  engaged  to  her 

hanging  out  at  the  Sinatra 

>ound  in  Palm  Springs.  But 

Wood  had  put  Gregson  out 

r  life,  Wagner  came  calling. 

ngs  happened  fast,"  Lana 

I  observed.  "They  fell  as  hard, 

\  harder,  than  they  had  the 

ime.  They  were  thrilled  and 

:sed." 

iey  chose  the  1972  Academy 

ds  ceremony  at  the  Dorothy  Chandler 

on  to  re-emerge  in  public  as  a  couple. 

iey  stepped  out  of  a  limousine,  their 

irance  caused  pandemonium.   Lana 

1  recalled:  "It  was  a  reunion  the  whole 
felt  sentimental  about." 

pring  1972,  Wood  accompanied  Wag- 
to  London  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  junket  to  promote  a  new  television 
ie'd  made  with  Bette  Davis,  Madame 
'Jut  the  morning  after  the  couple  left 
fork  Harbor  for  Southampton,  a  freak 
i  with  70-foot  swells  rose  up  and  en- 
1  the  ocean  liner  for  four  days.  Accord- 
Warren  G.  Harris,  author  of  Natalie 
I. J.,  Wood  and  Wagner  hid  out  in 
;abin,  fatalistically  drinking  champagne 


and  eating  caviar.  When  they  emerged  un- 
harmed on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  decided  to  remarry. 

They  were  married  for  the  second  time 
aboard  Ranihlin'  Rose,  a  borrowed  yacht,  on 
July  16,  1972.  The  yacht  cruised  along  the 
California  coast  and  stopped  near  Malibu  at 
Paradise  Cove.  After  letting  the  guests  off  the 
boat,  the  newlyweds  made  their  blissful  way 
to  Catalina  for  their  second  honeymoon. 

The  history  of  Catalina  is  entwined  with 
the  history  of  Hollywood.  Clark  Gable  filmed 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  in  those  island  waters; 
Errol  Flynn  swashbuckled  as  Captain  Blood 
off  the  Catalina  coast.  The  pretty  tourist 
town  of  Avalon,  a  one-square-mile  village 
named  for  the  mythical  isle  where  King 
Arthur's  body  was  taken  after  his  death,  in- 
spired the  1920  song  "Avalon,"  one  of  Al 
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Dennis  Davern,  captain  of  Splendour. 

January  17,  2000,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Even  though  he  has  tried  to  make  money  off 

his  story  in  the  past,  he  has  recently  turned 

down  an  offer  from  a  tabloid,  he  says. 


Jolson's  big  hits.  A  film  crew  once  imported 
a  small  herd  of  buffalo  for  a  1924  movie; 
their  progeny— 400  strong— still  roam  the  re- 
mote, craggy  hills  high  above  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  Since  the  1920s,  Hollywood 
stars  including  Jean  Harlow,  John  Barry- 
more,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart,  and  John  Wayne  have  moored  their 
yachts  in  Avalon's  sparkling  harbor. 

Throughout  their  second  marriage.  Wood 
and  Wagner  spent  many  weekends  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  Catalina.  "Our  life  started 


again— really  beautifully— on  that  boat," 
Wagner  told  a  longtime  friend.  The  waters  of 
Catalina  were  not  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  tragedy. 

It  is  considered  bad  luck  to  change  the 
name  of  a  boat,  but  when  Wagner  and 
Wood  bought  Challenger  in  1975,  they  never- 
theless rechristened  it  Splendour,  after  a  line 
in  Wordsworth's  "Ode;  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality." Wood  loved  the  poem,  which,  as 
Deanie,  she  had  movingly  read  in  Splendor 
in  the  Grass,  but  she  always  insisted  the 
name  wasn't  a  reference  to  Kazan's  film,  from 
which  she  wanted  to  distance  herself  because 
of  the  infidelity  and  jealousy  that  had  erupted 
on  the  set.  Those  passions  were  safely  in  the 
past— or  were  they? 

The  couple  hired  the  young  man  who 
had  helped  bring  the  boat  from 
Florida  to  California  to  serve  as 
their  captain.  Dennis  Davern  had 
been  around  boats  since  he  was 
six  years  old.  His  first  vessel  was  a 
rowboat  his  parents  had  bought 
him  when  his  family  lived  in  Mar- 
gate City,  New  Jersey,  a  suburb  of 
Atlantic  City.  Davern  is  still  lean, 
lanky,  and  agile,  though  his  long 
hair  and  beard  have  darkened. 
He  says  he  has  always  loved  the 
sense  of  freedom  the  sea  gives  him. 
"I  was  always  the  black  sheep,"  he 
says.  "Everyone  else  stayed  in  New 
Jersey.  I  was  the  one  to  go." 

Davern  remembers  that  "Splen- 
dour was  a  big  boat,  with  four 
staterooms  and  a  full  deck,  and 
handrails  all  the  way  around. 
Even  if  you  don't  like  boats,"  he 
says,  "it  would  be  like  going  on  a 
cruise  ship.  You'd  feel  safe. . . . 
R.J.  only  paid  125  grand  for  it  be- 
cause it  wasn't  a  powerful  boat. 
The  original  16-cylinder  diesel  en- 
gine had  been  replaced  with  a 
pair  of  8-cylinder  diesels.  not 
worth  a  whole  lot,  but  Natalie 
wouldn't  have  cared  that  the  boat  was  un- 
derpowered. She  was  happy  to  go  along  at 
10  miles  an  hour  when  you're  supposed  to 
be  going  30.  If  you  went  fast  in  the  boat 
with  her  in  it,  you'd  be  pushing  your  luck." 

Wagner  and  Wood  often  included  their 
skipper  in  festivities  aboard  Splendour.  "With 
a  lot  of  boat  owners,  you  just  try  to  stay 
out  of  the  way.  But  as  the  years  went  by. 
we  really  got  to  know  each  other.  We'd  bar- 
becue on  the  boat,  and  R.J.  was  the  one 
who  liked  to  put  on  the  steaks,  and  Natalie 
would  make  the  salad." 

Davern  loved  working  for  the  Wagners. 
and  was  impressed  that  they  brought  their 
children  on  board  for  outings  almost  e\ei\ 
other  weekend.  By  1974  the  Wagners'  brood 
had  grown  to  three:  Katie,  aged   10.  from 
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Natalie  Wood 


R.J  s  marriage  to  Marion;  Natasha,  Natal- 
ie's 4-year-old  daughter  with  Gregson;  and 
Courtney,  R.J.  and  Natalie's  daughter,  born 
on  March  9,  1974.  The  couple  finally  seemed 
to  have  all  the  happiness  that  had  eluded 
them  the  first  time  around.  "I'm  glad  we  di- 
vorced," Wood  once  told  Thomas  Thomp- 
son. "The  intermission  is  what  did  it  for 
us."  Wood  was  fond  of  quoting  Mickey 
Ziffren  (the  wife  of  the  Wagners'  lawyer 
Paul  Ziflren),  who  had  characterized  the 
couple's  nearly  10-year  separation  as  Seiten- 
sprung,  the  German  word  for  switching  part- 
ners while  you're  dancing. 

Wood  and  Wagner  had  switched  not 
just  partners  but  places  as  well.  Wag- 
ner was  at  the  apex  of  his  career,  portraying 
the  suave  Jonathan  Hart  in  Hart  to  Hart, 
while  Wood  wasn't  working  much.  "[Nata- 
lie] had  a  past,"  Lana  Wood  observed,  "but 
[R.J.]  had  the  present."  And  if  Wagner's  fame 
as  a  television  star  was  a  few  notches  below 
his  wife's  status  as  a  film  icon,  so  be  it:  tele- 
vision had  made  Wagner  rich.  Besides  in- 
come from  his  own  successful  shows,  the 
Wagners'  production  company  would  end 
up  with  almost  half  of  the  profits  from  the 
hit  series  Charlie's  Angels,  as  part  of  a  deal 
he  had  forged  with  Aaron  Spelling. 

If  television  had  rescued  Wagner's  flagging 
career,  he  reasoned,  it  might  do  the  same  for 
his  wife's,  so  he  started  easing  her  into  televi- 
sion, beginning  with  Vie  Affair,  in  1973,  made 
when  Natalie  was  pregnant  with  Courtney. 
Another  television  project  that  delighted  her 
was  playirjg  Maggie  the  Cat  opposite  Wag- 
ner's Brifk  in  Tennessee  Williams's  Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,  with  Laurence  Olivier  as  Big 
Daddy. 

"When  she  had  things  to  do,"  Davern  re- 
calls, "she  was  excited.  She'd  get  a  lot  of 
movie  scripts,  but  nothing  would  ever  come 
of  them." 

By  1981,  Wood  had  become  a  spokes- 
woman for  RainTree's  line  of  beauty  prod- 
ucts ("Keep  your  age  a  secret  with  Rain- 
Tree").  Her  film  career  had  been  in  trouble 
for  a  long  time.  After  This  Property  Is  Con- 
demned in  1966,  there  would  be  only  six 
more  films,  and  a  cameo  in  Robert  Red- 
ford's  The  Candidate  in  1972.  Her  role  in 
1969's  hit  Boh  &  Carol  &  Ted  &  Aliee  was 
seen  as  something  of  a  comeback,  but  then 
followed  such  flops  as  the  private-eye  spoof 
Peeper,  with  Michael  Caine,  in  1975,  and 
the  disaster  movie  Meteor,  with  Sean  Con- 
nery  and  Henry  Fonda,  in  1979. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  that  Natalie  was 
"Old  Hollywood  even  though  she  wasn't 
old,"  Lana  Wood  said.  She  was  a  product  of 
the  studio  system  who  came  into  her  matu- 
rity when  that  system  was  going  out  of  style. 
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li  wasn't  jusl  Wood's  and  Warner's  ca- 
reers that  underwent  a  reversal  of  fortune 
theil  private  lives  followed  suit.  There  was 
much  speculation  about  the  on-camera  heal 
being  generated  between  Wagner  and  the 
striking,  brunette  39-year-old  Slelanie  Powers. 
Although  Wood  knew  that  Powers  had,  lor 
a  long  time,  been  William  Holden's  girlfriend, 
she  was  jealous.  One  day  she  appeared  with 
Natasha  and  Courtney  on  the  set  of  Hart  t<> 
Hart  while  Wagner  and  Powers  were  filming 
a  love  scene.  The  two  girls  began  to  cry,  and 
Wood  comforted  them  by  saying,  "This  is 
just  the  way  Daddy  makes  a  living." 

These  were  some  of  the  pressures  the 
couple  took  with  them  on  weekend  out- 
ings to  Catalina.  Davern  recalls  how  he'd 
often  "knock  down  a  few  bottles  of  wine 
with  [Natalie  and  R.J.]  Natalie  was  the  real 
partyer.  I'd  tell  her,  'I'll  give  you  five  quaa- 
ludes  if  you  give  me  10  Valiums,'  because  at 
that  time  I  liked  taking  a  Valium  in  the 
morning  and  floating  all  day  long. ...  So  it 
would  be,  'Let's  eat  these  quaaludes,  let's 
chase  them  down  with  some  wine.'  They 
had  total  trust  in  me,  so  they  could  do  any- 
thing they  wanted." 

The  captain  of  Splendour  was  well  aware 
of  Wood's  fear  of  the  water.  "We  could  sit  in 
Catalina,  on  the  mooring  cable,  and  R.J. 
and  the  kids  would  be  swimming  off  the 
back  of  the  boat,  and  me  and  Natalie  would 
be  on  the  bridge. . . .  We  were  each  other's 
therapists  sometimes.  I  remember  her  sitting 
there  saying,  i  think  my  biggest  fear  would 
be  to  drown.'  ...  I  remember  it  was  a  sunny 
day  when  she  said  that." 

But  it  wasn't  a  sunny  day  when  Wood  in- 
vited Christopher  Walken  to  join  her  and 
Wagner  on  Splendour  over  the  1981  Thanks- 
giving weekend.  It  was  gray  and  cold,  and 
the  sea  was  rough. 

Walken,  who  had  won  an  Academy 
Award  for  best  supporting  actor  in  Michael 
Cimino's  Tlie  Deer  Hunter  two  years  earlier, 
was  co-starring  with  Wood  in  Brainstorm,  a 
science-fiction  thriller,  which  also  featured 
Louise  Fletcher,  who  had  won  the  best- 
actress  Oscar  in  1976  for  One  Flew  over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest,  and  ClifT  Robertson,  who  had 
won  best  actor  in  1969  for  Charly. 

According  to  Davern,  Wood  became  in- 
fatuated with  Walken  during  the  filming  and 
openly  flirted  with  him.  "When  they  were  in 
North  Carolina  together,  rumors  were  going 
around  about  Chris  Walken  and  Natalie,  so 
R.J.  went  down  there,"  Davern  explains.  "He 
had  a  few  days  off  from  Hart  to  Hart  . . .  but 
he  wasn't  about  to  make  a  fool  of  himself 
over  this."  Lana  Wood  also  believed  her  sis- 
ter had  an  infatuation  with  Walken.  In  her 
1984  book,  Natalie,  Lana  wrote,  "I  don't 
know  if  Natalie's  [love  affair]  with  Chris  was 
imaginary  or  real,  though  my  strong  suspi- 
cion is  that  it  was  all  in  her  mind  and  that 


perhaps  she  was  only  wishing  it  to  be  s< 
Al  leasl  il  seems  that  no  romantic  intrig 
occurred  on  the  set  of  Brainstorm,  becai 
Walken's  wile,  (ieorgianne,  had  been  presi 
for  the  duration  of  the  shoot. 

Then,  out  of  the  blue,  Davern  got  wc 
that  Walken  was  coming  on  the  boat  loi 
weekend  cruise  to  Catalina.  "1  don't  thi 
R.J.  knew  Christopher,"  Davern  says.  " 
was  more  the  young  movie  star,  where  R 
had  been  around  for  years."  It  was  a  vola 
situation,  which  may  have  been  why  Wo 
also  invited  Mart  Crowley,  who  had  be 
made  a  producer  on  Hart  to  Hart,  and  P 
gy  Griffin,  her  secretary.  Both  begged  i 
pleading  too  much  work. 

Davern  didn't  like  Walken  from  the  r 
ment  he  appeared  on  the  dock  at  M 
na  del  Rey.  The  weather  was  miserable.  "1 
heaters  were  on  in  the  boat.  We  were  o 
doing  it  because  of  Christopher  . . .  w 
comes  on  board  wearing  a  navy  pea  c 
with  the  collar  up.  I  don't  know  this  guy  fr  I 
Adam,  and  I  guess  I  felt  the  way  R.J.  felt  f 

They  left  around  noon  on  Friday.  D  I 
ern  says  he  noticed  that  Wagner  seen  ! 
put  out  by  all  the  attention  Wood  was  I 
ishing  on  their  guest.  "Christopher  and  r-  I 
alie  are  sitting  in  the  salon  together  and  ;  I 
gling,  and  I'm  looking  at  R.J.  and  think:  I 
He  doesn't  look  too  happy.  R.J.  was  j  I 
ting  annoyed,  and  plus,  we're  drinking. .  I 
was  seeing  R.J.  getting  mad.  The  boat  j  I 
starts  getting  smaller.  You  can't  look  fc  I 
whole  lot  of  escape." 

Shortly  after  they  left  port,  howc  let 
Walken  got  seasick  and  spent  most  of  1 
rest  of  the  crossing  sleeping  in  his  statero  I 
When  he  emerged,  the  yacht  was  ahead  fj 
the  harbor  at  Avalon.  Since  there  were  fa 
moorings  available,  they  had  to  anch<  to 
quarter-mile  off  Avalon's  Casino  Ballroi  p 
built  in  1929  by  William  Wrigley,  the  chew  ji 
gum  tycoon.  Around  five  p.m.,  Wag  pfi 
Wood,  and  Walken  went  into  town,  w  k 
Davern  stayed  aboard  to  make  dinner.     lt» 

The  trio  shopped  at  a  number  of  \  m 
tiques  and  then  headed  for  El  Galleoi  Id 
restaurant  facing  the  harbor.  They  had  a  1 1 
beers  and  discussed  how  to  get  one  of  j  (So- 
lon's jewelers  to  lower  his  prices.  Dark  limi 
was  falling  when  they  reboarded  Splena  > 
where  Davern  was  preparing  a  barbel 
Walken,  still  feeling  ill,  decided  to  skip  dii  m 
and  returned  to  his  stateroom  to  lie  dowfiil 

Then,  according  to  a  December  10, 
interview  Davern  had  with  police  (in 
presence  of  two  attorneys,  Stephen  M  1 1 
and  Mark  Beck,  whom  Wagner  had  hir  I 
since  it  was  '"a  grumpy  sea'  ...  R.J.  w  S 
ed  to  move  the  position  of  the  boat, 
Natalie  said  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  l 
[so]  she  said  she  would  rather  spend 
night  ashore." 

Wagner's  interview  with  police,  on 
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Id 


ibcr  4,  1981,  largely  agreed  with  this  sto- 
The  sea  was  pretty  rough.  He  [Wagner] 
lied  he  did  move  the  Splendour  closer  to 
•e  to  get  out  of  the  heavy  sea.  There  had 
i  some  disagreement  as  to  this  move 
vlatalie  and  he  told  her  to  take  Dennis 
v'ern],  the  captain,  ashore  and  stay  in  a 
I  for  the  night." 

oday,  however,  Davern  tells  a  different 
y  about  what  happened:  "There  was 
e  kind  of  argument  going  on.  Christo- 
■  went  down  to  take  a  nap  or  something, 
Natalie  and  R.J.  started  fighting.  I 
ght,  I  don't  believe  this!  I  don't  believe 
fight  is  still  going  on.  This  was  later  in 
afternoon.  Natalie  says  to  R.J.,  'You're 
g  so  silly.'  It  went  back  and  forth  and 
.  and  forth.  Natalie  finally  says  to  R.J., 
going  ashore,'  and  she  asks  me,  'Den- 
will  you  take  me  ashore?'" 
>d  wanted  to  leave,  Davern 
because  "the  tension  on  the 

was  unbearable."  She  had 
enough  and  wanted  to  go 
e.  Concerned  that  the  fighting 
getting  out  of  hand,  Davern 

he  knocked  on  Walken's 
room  door  and  asked  him  to 
vene.  Walken  refused,  cau- 
ng  him,  "Never  get  involved 
l  argument  between  a  man 
a  wife." 

alken's  main  interview  with 
e,  which  took  place  on  De- 
ter 3,  1981,  in  the  actor's  room 
601)  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire 
1,  corroborates  Davern 's  new 
>n  that  an  argument  occurred 
ten  Wood  and  Wagner:  "Be- 
ery ill  he  [Walken]  returned 
>  bunk.  He  stated  he  felt  he 
ware  of  some  kind  of  hubbub 
5ove.  There  was  no  yelling, 
oximately  20  minutes  later  he 
^ht  he  heard  the  sound  of  an 
or  chain.  He  then  recalled 
ie  coming  to  the  door  of  his 

and  telling  him,  'He  wants 
>ss  during  the  night.'  He  then  recalled 
:ft.  He  next  remembered  the  captain 
cting  him  and  wanting  him  to  come  up 
t  involved.  He  stated  he  told  the  cap- 
'Never  get  involved  in  an  argument  be- 
I  a  man  and  a  wife.'" 
ivern  took  Wood  ashore  in  Valiant 
•h  Wagner  had  jokingly  named  after 
he  considered  his  worst  film)  and  the 
eaded  for  El  Galleon.  There,  according 
al  Reynolds,  the  manager  of  the  restau- 
n  his  police  interview  of  November  29, 
they  "requested  to  use  the  telephone  to 
they  could  locate  rooms  for  the  night, 
'eynolds]  stated  he  asked  the  victim  if 
ad  a  boat  and  she  replied  'no,  is  there 
t  going  back.'  He  advised  her  that  the 
boat  returning  from  the  mainland 


would  be  at  10  a.m.  the  following  morning. 
Mr.  Reynolds  then  made  a  telephone  call  to 
the  Pavilion  Lodge  [a  nearby  hotel  in  Ava- 
lon]  and  reserved  two  rooms  for  Ms.  Wood. 
He  further  said  Ms.  Wood  and  this  other 
man  were  sitting  at  the  bar  having  a  couple 
of  drinks  prior  to  leaving  for  the  hotel." 

The  Pavilion  Lodge  was  not  chosen  for 
privacy— the  rooms  face  an  interior 
court  off  Avalon's  main  street,  right  on  the 
harbor— but  it  was  one  of  the  few  hotels  that 
had  rooms  available  on  such  short  notice. 
Ann  Laughton,  the  night  receptionist  at  the 
Pavilion  Lodge,  recalled  for  police  in  her 
November  29,  1981,  interview  that  Wood 
and  Davern  arrived  at  11:15  p.m.  and  regis- 
tered for  two  rooms.  "[Laughton]  further  re- 
called that  during  registration  they  had 
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Duane  Rasure,  December  11,  1999, 

Eagar,  Arizona.  A  homicide  detective  on  the 

Wood  case,  he  subscribes  to  the  theory 

that  the  actress  drowned  accidentally  while 

trying  to  retie  the  dinghy. 


asked  her  for  some  ice  and  she  had  shone 
[sic]  them  how  to  get  it  from  the  ice  ma- 
chine. She  further  added  that  they  both  ap- 
peared very  intoxicated." 

On  November  29,  1981,  in  the  first  of  his 
two  interviews  with  police,  at  the  sheriff's 
station  at  Isthmus  harbor,  Davern  told  po- 
lice that  "all  four  of  them  spent  the  night  on 
the  boat."  The  police,  however,  had  prior 
knowledge  that  this  wasn't  true.  They  con- 
fronted Davern  with  his  lie,  and  the  boat 
captain  "stated  before  answering  that  he'd 


rather  talk  to  'R.J.'  and  possibly  an  attor- 
ney." In  his  second  interview,  on  December 
10,  in  the  presence  of  Wagner's  attorneys, 
Davern  admitted  he  had  spent  the  night 
with  Wood,  because,  in  the  Dragnet  prose 
of  the  police  report,  "whenever  Ms.  Wood, 
victim,  went  ashore,  he  was  usually  directed 
to  go  with  her  to  act  as  her  bodyguard." 

Davern  now  clarifies  that  he  ended  up 
staying  in  the  room  with  Wood.  "We  just 
drank  the  wine  and  went  to  sleep,"  he  says. 
"We  thought  it  was  best  for  me  to  stay  with 
her,  for  protection.  She  knew  I  wasn't  going 
to  make  any  kind  of  play  for  her— she  was 
comfortable  with  me." 

The  police  report  confirms  that  Socorro 

Meza,  an  employee  at  the  Pavilion  Lodge, 

told  investigators  that  Davern's  room  "had 

the  appearance  of  being  unused."  Walken 

and  Wagner  spent  the  night  on 

Splendour. 


t: 


he  next  morning,  according 
to  Linda  Winkler,  a  day  clerk 
at  the  Pavilion  Lodge,  Wood 
"looked  fine  but  seemed  some- 
what disoriented."  Winkler  told 
police  on  November  30,  1981,  that 
"during  [their]  conversation  Ms. 
Wood  had  asked  where  she  could 
catch  boat  transportation  back  to 
the  mainland  and  [Winkler]  had 
directed  Ms.  Wood  to  the  proper 
location.  Ms.  Winkler  further  told 
investigators  she'd  been  amazed 
at  the  fact  that  a  movie  star  like 
Ms.  Wood  would  be  taking  public 
transportation  back  to  the  main- 
land." 

Then  Wood  changed  her  mind. 
With  middle  age,  she  had  become 
particularly  self-conscious  about 
her  appearance.  Though  still 
beautiful,  she  had  complained  to 
Lana  about  the  accumulating 
years:  "I'm  fighting  every  damn 
one."  Perhaps  more  important, 
she  didn't  want  to  abandon  Walk- 
en, who  was  still  aboard  Splendour,  so  she 
and  Davern  returned  to  the  yacht. 

Walken  told  police  that  "he  was  awak- 
ened the  next  morning  by  Natalie,  and  she 
made  some  remark  about  she  was  going  to 
take  the  sea  plane  back  and  wanted  to  know 
if  he  was  staying.  He  recalled  making  the 
statement  to  her,  'I'm  not  in  this." 

So  Wood  went  to  work  rustling  up  a  big 
breakfast  of  huevos  rancheros  for  everyone. 
"Everyone  acted  like  nothing  happened." 
Davern  recalls,  "and  everything  was  beau- 
tiful again." 

At  around  II  \.\i.,  R.J.  took  the  boat  up 
to  Isthmus  Cove,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
island.  Out  on  the  water,  Walken  told  police. 
"Robert  Wagner  was  trying  to  talk  him  into 
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Natalie  Wood 


doing  some  fishing  and  selling  up  sonic  fish- 
ing poles,  lie  [Walken]  recalled  R.J.  thanking 
him  for  smoothing  everything  over." 

After  they  arrived  that  afternoon  in  Isth- 
mus Cove,  Davern  recalled.  Wood  sat  in  the 
main  salon  and  read  while  he,  Wagner,  and 
Walken  went  to  their  staterooms  to  take 
naps.  After  Walken  woke  up,  he  and  Wood 
went  ashore  in  Valiant,  settled  into  Doug's 
Harbor  Reef,  and  began  drinking.  Some- 
lime  later  Wagner  and  Davern  took  the  wa- 
ter taxi  to  shore  and  joined  them. 

Davern  says  now  that  when  they  arrived 
Walken  and  Wood  "were  out  of  it— giggling 
and  laughing.  Me  and  R.J.  are  pretty  sober— 
we  don't  drink  around  the  clock." 

Michelle  Mileski,  a  waitress  at  the  restau- 
rant, told  police  on  November  29,  1981,  that 
Wagner  and  Davern  had  preceded  Walken 
and  Wood  at  the  bar.  Then  when  Wagner 
made  reservations  for  an  early  dinner.  Wood 
had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  wine 
list,  stating,  "We  could  go  shopping  on  the 
Splendour  and  get  our  own  wine."  Davern 
remembers  that  he  and  Walken  returned  to 
Splendour  for  that  purpose.  Aboard  Valiant, 
Davern  says,  he  and  Walken  smoked  a  joint, 
so  when  they  returned  to  the  restaurant  with 
some  wine,  he  felt  "right  in  tune  with  Chris- 
topher and  Natalie— high  as  a  kite." 

The  party's  waitress,  Tina  Quinn,  told  po- 
lice in  a  November  29,  1981,  interview  that 
"during  this  dinner  party  [the  Wagner  four- 
some] consumed  the  two  bottles  of  wine 
and  that  [one  of  the  men]  had  been  drink- 
ing daiquiris,  further  she  remembered  that 
other  parties  in  the  bar  had  bought  two  bot- 
tles of  champagne  for  the  Wagner  party. 
During  the  meal  she  said  the  victim  did  not 
eat  much  of  her  dinner  and  was  doing  a  lot 
of  the  complaining  about  small  things  such 
as  there  was  too  much  light  on  the  table, 
the  table  was  too  big,  the  fish  was  not  fresh, 
and  it  appeared  to  the  witness  that  the  vic- 
tim was  not  in  the  best  of  moods.  Ms. 
Quinn  recalled  an  incident  where  she  saw 

the  victim  throw  a  water  glass  to  the  floor 

As  they  were  starting  to  leave  she  recalled 
Robert  Wagner  lifting  a  large  dark  colored 
jacket  and  she  felt  it  was  being  used  as  a 
shield  because  the  victim  appeared  to  be 
stumbling  slightly.  She  then  recalled  all  of 
the  Wagner  party  leaving  together  and  it 
was  her  opinion  they  were  not  in  the  best  of 
moods.  She  clarified  this  statement  saying 
hat  throughout  the  evening  the  victim  ap- 
peared to  be  in  changing  moods,  sometimes 
laughing  and  sometimes  solemn." 

Don  Whiting,  the  restaurant  manager,  re- 
called for  police,  also  on  November  29,  1981, 
that  "he  thought  at  the  time  there  was  some 
possible  problems  between  Robert  Wagner 
and  his  wife,  the  victim.  He  remembered 
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some  glass  was  broken,  possibly  thrown.  He 
was  of  the  impression  thai  Robert  Wagner 

was  a  little  bit  irritated  with  his  wile." 

Walken  later  explained  away  the  broken- 
glass  incident  to  police  by  saying,  "It  was 
my  fault.  I  was  making  a  toast  while  drink- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  this  toast.  I  threw 
my  glass  to  the  floor  as  I  always  do.  I  re- 
member Natalie,  and  I  think  everybody  else, 
did  the  same." 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  wasn't  the  first 
time  Wood  had  broken  a  wineglass  when 
angered  or  upset.  According  to  Lana  Wood, 
Natalie  had  crushed  a  crystal  glass  in  her 
hand  the  day  that  Wagner  had  left  the  house 
after  the  demise  of  their  first  marriage.  She 
re-created  the  gesture  in  the  television  drama 
The  Affair  in  a  scene  in  which  Wagner's 
character  abandons  her. 

Davern  recalls  today  that  throughout 
dinner  Wood  "was  definitely  flirting  with 
[Walken].  They  were  like  all  giggling  and 
touching.  She  was  excited  by  Christopher— 
here's  this  good-looking  guy."  Wood  didn't 
want  to  return  to  the  boat  after  dinner, 
Davern  says. 

Both  William  Peterson,  the  shore-boat  op- 
erator, and  Kurt  Craig,  in  the  harbor-patrol 
office,  told  police  that  they  watched  the 
Wagner  party  board  Valiant  and  motor  back 
to  their  yacht.  Craig  later  told  police  that  as 
the  four  were  descending  the  ramp  to  the 
dinghy  "what  he  described  as  a  scream 
[came]  from  the  female.  He  thought  she  may 
have  been  drunk  and  was  unhappy  at  some- 
thing that  happened  at  the  restaurant." 

At  his  press  conference  Thomas  Noguchi 
stated  that,  according  to  information  he 
had  obtained  from  police  investigators,  a 
"nonviolent  argument"  had  occurred  aboard 
the  yacht  just  prior  to  Wood's  disappear- 
ance. This  electrified  the  media. 

To  quell  the  ensuing  rumors,  Robert  Wag- 
ner put  out  his  version  of  the  final  hours. 
This  is  how  it's  quoted  in  the  1986  hagiogra- 
phy  Heart  to  Heart  with  Robert  Wagner: 

We  reached  the  boat  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  after  spending  a  few  hours  at  the  restau- 
rant eating  and  drinking.  During  dinner,  I  got 
into  a  political  debate  with  Walken  and  we 
continued  it  aboard  the  yacht.  There  was  no 
fight,  no  anger.  Just  a  lot  of  words  thrown 
around  like  you  hear  in  most  political  discus- 
sions such  as  "you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about!"  Natalie  sat  there  not  saying 
much  of  anything  and  looking  bored.  She  left 
us  after  about  a  half  hour,  and  we  sat  there 
talking  for  almost  another  hour.  Then  I  went  to 
kiss  her  good  night,  and  found  her  missing. 

Wagner  goes  on  to  theorize  about  how 
Wood  had  gotten  into  the  water: 

It  was  only  after  I  was  told  that  she  was 
dressed  in  a  sleeping  gown,  heavy  socks, 
and  a  parka  that  it  dawned  on  me  what  had 
really  occurred.  Natalie  obviously  had  trou- 


ble sleeping  with  that  dinghy  slamming  m 
against  the  boat.  It  happened  man',  ma 
times  before,  and  I  had  always  gone  oul  a 
pulled  the  ropes  lighter  to  keep  the  ding 
flush  againsl  the  yacht.  She  probably  sk 
ded  on  one  of  the  steps  after  untying  t 
ropes.  The  steps  are  slick  as  ice  because 
the  algae  and  seaweed  that's  always  clingi 
to  them.  After  slipping  on  the  steps,  she 
her  head  against  the  boat.  ...  I  only  ho 
she  was  unconscious  when  she  hit  the  wat 


Wagner's  two  interviews  with  police  wi 
even  less  detailed.  In  the  first,  at  9:54  on  1 
morning  of  the  tragedy,  he  stated  simply  tl 
"they  were  in  the  Salon  when  victim  [Wo< 
went  below  to  her  bedroom.  Shortly  af 
they  noticed  she  and  the  [  Valiant]  were  m 
ing."  Since  Wagner  "was  in  an  emotio 
state,"  the  interview  was  terminated  aim 
immediately.  In  the  somewhat  more  detai 
December  4  interview,  Wagner  related  q 
that  "after  they  were  aboard  awhile,  Nat; 
went  down  to  bed  and  at  this  point  in  tit 
he  recalled  Chris  Walken  stepping  out 
deck  for  awhile.  When  Chris  returned 
side  the  salon,  they  continued  talking, 
estimated  approximately  15  minutes  pass|a 
When  he  went  to  check  on  Natalie  he 
ticed  she  was  gone." 

When  the  police  pressed  Wagner  "as^ 
the  discussion  they  had  had  prior  to  her 
ing  to  bed,"  he  told  them  "it  was  about 
being  away  from  home  and  the  kids 
much. ...  He  missed  her  being  around." 

When  questioned  about  the  broken  g] 
which  police  investigators  had  found  in 
main  salon  of  Splendour  in  their  searcl 
the  boat  that  began  at  12:45  p.m.  the  da\ 
the  tragedy,  Wagner  explained  that  "it  | 
probably  from  the  rough  seas." 

Davern,  in  his  December  10  police  in  -. 
view,  was  a  bit  more  forthcoming,  but 
much:  "He  recalled  that  RJ  and  Natalie! 
into  a  discussion  about  her  being  gone 
how  RJ  missed  her.  During  the  discuss 
Chris  Walken  entered  into  it,  supporting  11 
alie's  views.  He  felt  RJ  was  getting  ujj 
over  this  and  Chris  Walken  getting  up 
going  outside  around  this  time.  Natalie  \1^. 
to  the  master  stateroom  to  go  to  bed.  C  n 
Walken  came  back  into  the  main  salon 
he  was  going  to  bed.  Here  this  was  nor 
procedure  for  Natalie.  In  the  evening 
would  just  leave,  prepare  herself  for 
and  usually  return  after  ten  or  fifteen  t  K, 
utes  to  say  goodnight. . . .  After  some  t 
past  [sic],  he  stated,  RJ  went  to  see  w 
Natalie  was.  When  they  noticed  she 
gone,  about  the  same  time  they  noticed  :r 
[  Valiant]  was  gone." 


':'i 


Today,  however,  Davern  tells  a  ditTe 
and  darker  story:  Back  on  board 
says,  he  offered  to  make  tea  for  every! 
"While  the  tea  is  brewing,  the  wine  is 
ing.  We  opened  another  bottle  [prob 
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id's  favorite.  Pouilly-Fuisse].  Then  Nata- 
t  her  beeswax  candles.  R.J.  was  drinking 
;h  by  then,  and  I  joined  him.  So  we're 
ig  there,  and  Chris  and  Natalie  are  gig- 
|  and  carrying  on,  the  same  as  before. 
ly  forgetting  that  me  and  R.J.  are  there, 
saying  to  myself.  Oh  my  God,  this  is 
ng  to  be  too  much  right  now. 
Ml  of  a  sudden,"  Davern  says,  "R.J. 
bed  a  bottle  of  wine  and  smashes  it 

on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  Glass 

flying  all  over. 

Jesus  Christ,'  R.J.  says  to  Christopher, 
t  are  you  trying  to  do.  fuck  my  wife?' 
Christopher  got  up  in  two  or  three  sec- 

and  headed  right  out  the  door.  Now 
lie  says,  'I'm  not  standing  for  this  a 
ite  longer!'  She  goes  down  to  her  state- 
1  and  slams  her  door.  Christopher  goes 

down  to  his  stateroom.  Now  I'm  left 
:  with  R.J. 

say,  'R.J..  let's  just  calm  down.'  We 

d  up  there  for  a  little  while,  then  R.J. 

'I'm  going  to  go 

1  there  and  see  Nat- 

ivern  says  that  as  he 

ined  on  the  bridge, 

ed  right  over  the 

iers'  stateroom,  he 

1  hear  the  couple 

ing  like  crazy. ...  I'd 

in  a  million  years 

them  fight  like  that 

.  I  just  couldn't  be- 

it. . . .  You  know, 

getting   thrown 

id."  It  was,  accord- 

o  Davern,  a  fero- 

argument  fueled  by 

-"so  hot  and  heavy 

got  carried  out  into 

ockpit"  at  the  rear 

yacht.  Davern  says 

xt  heard  "the  dinghy  being  untied— 
an  hear  the  ropes,  the  bowline  being 
J  on." 

d  then,  Davern  says,  there  was  silence, 
med  like  a  long  time  to  him  before 
er,  "tousled,  sweating  profusely,  as  if 
d  been  in  a  terrible  fight,  an  ordeal  of 
kind,"  came  back  up  to  the  bridge, 
the  two  men  emptied  another  bottle 
le. 

vern  says  that  it  was  about  11:30  when 
tr  returned.  "We  were  up  there  drinking 
30  in  the  morning.  Then  R.J.  said,  'I'd 
go  back  down  and  check  on  Natalie.'" 
etsr  a  few  minutes,  Wagner  appeared 
>ld  the  captain.  "She's  gone." 
te's  gone?  Where  the  hell  is  she?" 
Jon't  know." 

vern  decided  to  go  look  for  her.  "I 
it  maybe  she  went  into  my  stateroom, 
;  she  could  confide  in  me.  So  I  went 
d  she's  not  there.  So  I  looked  in  the 


empty  stateroom— nothing.  I  look  in  Christo- 
pher's stateroom.  He's  in  the  top  bunk  and 
he's  asleep.  I  looked  in  his  bathroom,  and 
thank  God  she's  not  in  Christopher's  room. 
I  knew  that  wouldn't  happen,  because 
there's  too  much  rage  going  on.  So  I  go 
back  up  and  say,  'She's  not  down  below.'" 

Davern  walked  out  on  deck  to  look  for 
her,  and  that's  when  he  noticed  that  Valiant 
was  gone. 

Davern  was  baffled.  He  believes  that  if 
Wood  had  decided  to  return  to  shore  at 
night  he  would  certainly  have  been  asked 
to  go  with  her.  "If  the  stars  aren't  out. 
it's  total  darkness.  There's  no  place  to  go. 
Darkness  all  around.  /  wouldn't  go  out  on 
[lii/iaiil]  at  night." 

Davern  says  he  then  told  Wagner  that  he 
was  going  to  turn  on  Splendour's  floodlights 
in  order  to  look  for  her,  but  Wagner  told 
him  not  to:  "Dennis,  don't  turn  that  on." 
Davern  then  offered  to  fire  up  the  yacht's 
engines  and  cruise  around  looking  for 


cabin  and  went  outside  on  deck  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  returned  victim  [Wood] 
was  sitting  there  and  she  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed. He  recalled  she  then  went  to  her 
room  and  he  thought  she  had  gone  to  bed. 
He  next  remembered  the  captain  dennis 
make  [sic]  a  remark  'the  dinghy  is  gone.'" 
Walken's  more  detailed.  December  3  in- 
terview produced  this  version: 

They  were  in  the  salon  talking;  he  [Walken] 
stated  they  had  all  been  drinking  and  they  had 
one  of  those  conversation  [sic]  going  were 
[sic]— and  he  used  the  reference— "you  put  all 
your  cards  on  the  table."  RJ  was  making  state- 
ments and  complaining  that  she  was  away 
from  home  too  much.  She  was  away  from  the 
kids,  it  was  hurting  their  home  life.  Mr.  Walken 
stated  he  also  got  involved  with  discussion  sup- 
porting the  victim's  views— she  was  an  actress, 
she  was  an  important  person,  this  was  her  life. 
He  suddenly  realized  he  was  violating  his  own 
view  about  getting  involved  in  an  argument  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  wife.  He  stepped  outside 
for  some  air  and  when  he  returned,  everybody 
was  apologizing,  particu- 
larly Robert  Wagner  and 
everything  seemed  fine. 


D: 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Wood's  funeral  in  Westwood  Village 

Memorial  Park  Cemetery.  Los  Angeles, 

December  2,  1981.  Among  the 

many  stars  who  attended  were  Rock  Hudson. 

Gregory  Peck.  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Frank 

Sinatra,  and  Fred  Astaire. 


Wood.  According  to  Davern,  Wagner  refused. 
"Don't  do  that.  Let's  think  about  this.  We 
don't  want  to  do  anything.  Dennis,  because 
we  don't  want  to  alert  all  these  people," 
Davern  says  Wagner  told  him. 

With  the  police  report,  we  at  last  have 
Christopher  Walken's  description  of  the 
crucial  hours  preceding  the  tragedy.  It  is  a 
story  closer  to  Davern's  than  to  Wagner's.  In 
the  first  of  his  two  interviews,  at  10  on  the 
morning  of  the  tragedy,  he  told  police,  "After 
they  were  aboard  the  boat  he  and  Robert 
Wagner  got  into  a  small  beef.  He  left  the 


uane  Rasure  is  a  big 
man— six  feet  three— 
who  dresses  like  a  cow- 
boy now  that  he's  in  re- 
tirement from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  Homicide 
Bureau.  He  and  his  wife, 
Joy,  live  in  a  remote  town 
in  Arizona  called  Eagar. 
Rasure  still  wears  a  belt 
buckle  that  proudly  dis- 
plays the  number  187,  the 
number  of  the  section  of 
California's  penal  code 
for  murder.  When  he  got 
the  call  to  investigate  the 
Wood  drowning,  he  had  been  a  homicide 
detective  for  11  years.  He  and  his  partner  had 
helped  break  the  case  of  the  Hillside  Stran- 
gler  in  the  late  70s. 

"They  called  me  about  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  told  me  I  got  the  case  of  Natalie 
Wood  drowning  in  Catalina.  which  sur- 
prised me.  The  news  threw  my  wife  into 
shock,  and  from  then  on  it  was  a  matter  of 
getting  dressed,  heading  for  the  heliport, 
where  I  was  transported  to  Catalina  to  do 
my  investigation." 

Twenty  minutes  after  Rasure's  arrival,  a 
helicopter  brought  Wagner  and  Walken  to  the 
sheriff's  office  on  the  island.  "I  introduced 
myself  and  my  partner  [Roy  Hamilton]  to 
Wagner,  and  told  him  what  we  were  going  to 
do.  I  could  see  he's  at  a  loss.  He's  just  in  trou- 
ble. He's  hurting.  It  took  just  a  short  time  to 
get  a  general  idea  of  what  had  happened.  It 
seemed  accidental  from  the  first,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  way  I  got  the  information    the 
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Natalie  Wood 


waj  ii  was  presented:  'Someone  fell  over* 
board  and  drowned.'  Nothing  in  the  world 
would  make  us  ilimk  at  the  time  that  there 
might  have  been  something  suspicious" 

Rasure  would  soon  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
investigation.  He  started  getting  calls  from  old 
friends  who  knew  he'd  been  assigned  to  the 
case.  Quite  a  few  tough  homicide  detectives 
were  touched  by  Wood's  death.  "They  would 
call  me  up."  Rasure  recalls,  "and  say,  Duanc, 
tell  me  what  happened.  1  loved  thai  girl.  I 
watched  her  grow  up.'" 

A  week  after  the  drowning,  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  on  December  4,  Rasure  visited 
Wagner's  home  in  Beverly  Hills  in  order  to 
question  the  actor  a  second  time.  "The  first 
time  1  interviewed  him  he  was  just  as  coop- 
erative as  could  be,"  Rasure  recalls.  "But  I 
didn't  get  enough  information  at  the  heli- 
port. So  I  went  to  interview  him  again,  and 
his  attorney  says,  'I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
you  have  enough.' 

"At  that  time,  we  had  a  sheriff  who  was 
a  very  powerful  man  here."  Rasure  ex- 
plains. "We  went  to  lunch,  and  I  told  him 
I  was  having  this  little  handicap,  this  little 
problem  with  this  attorney,  and  he  says, 
'Oh.'  Thad  my  appointment  [with  R.J.]  the 
following  day." 

Rasure  arrived  and  was  taken  upstairs. 
Wagner  was  in  bed  during  the  entire  inter- 
view, with  his  lawyer  Paul  Ziffren  in  the 
room.  "I  let  him  tell  me  what  happened,  go- 
ing into  more  detail."  Once  again,  Rasure 
was  satisfied.  Roy  Hamilton  would  tell  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  that  "we  talked  to  Wag- 
ner and  Walken  and  there  was  no  indication 
that  there  was  any  argument."  (This  is  rather 
astonishing,  considering  the  police  interviews 
with  Walken.) 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  obvious 
inconsistencies  in  the  testimony  of  the  three 
principal  witnesses,  the  police  investigation 
was  closed  on  December  11,  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  tragedy,  with  the  conclusion 
of  "accidental  drowning."  Rasure,  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  theory  that  Wood  slipped 
while  trying  to  retie  the  dinghy,  says,  how- 
ever, that  he  doesn't  really  know  for  sure 
what  happened  to  the  actress. 

"I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  she  got  in 
the  water,"  he  says  today. 

As  a  witness,  Dennis  Davern  presents 
many  problems.  The  first  is  why  he 
didn't  initially  tell  police  the  version  he  tells 
today,  rather  than  letting  it  out  piecemeal  to 
journalists  and  tabloids  over  the  almost  20 
years  that  followed. 

Davern  claims  that  in  the  days  after  the 
tragedy  he  became  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Wag- 
ner's Beverly  Hills  home:  at  first,  he  and 
R.J.  would  wake  around  10  each  morning 
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and  "cry  on  each  other's  shoulders,  with  a 
scotch  glass  in  one  hand  and  an  arm  around 
each  other."  After  several  weeks,  however,  it 
slowh.  dawned  on  Davern,  he  says,  that  it 

would  be  very  difficult  to  leave.  He  had  a 
girlfriend  he  wanted  to  visit,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  when  and  how  he  could  go  see  her. 
She  had  already  come  to  the  house  and  had 
been  rebuffed,  he  alleges.  "When  the  alarm 
system  kicked  in  at  night,  you  couldn't  even 
open  your  door.  It  was  like  being  in  a  vault. 
The  fust  night  I  was  there.  1  wanted  to  go 
downstairs  to  watch  television,  but  I  couldn't 
gel  out. . . .  There  was  no  phone  in  the 
room.  I  couldn't  walk  out  the  front  door- 
somebody  was  always  there,  usually  R.J.'s 
bodyguard.  I  felt  really  closed  in." 

"In  the  daytime."  Davern  says,  "I  would 
go  downstairs  and  the  staff  would  say,  'Let 
me  make  you  some  drinks,  Dennis.'  I'd  go 
to  the  bar,  pour  a  scotch,  and  R.J.  would  be 
up  in  his  bedroom.  It  was  like  this  for  three 
months." 

"When  1  look  back  on  it,"  Davern  now 
says,  "I  was  a  pure  idiot.  I  had  turned  into  a 
real  drunk.  1  felt  that  I  was  a  part  of  R.J. , 
that  he  was  going  to  make  sure  that  Dennis 
was  O.K." 

Davern  says  that  Wagner  went  as  far  as  to 
bring  him  to  his  own  psychotherapy  ses- 
sions. "I  was  having  dreams  like  crazy.  I'd 
wake  up  with  some  weird  dreams.  And  R.J. 
said,  'Dennis,  I'm  having  bad  dreams,  too.' 
So  R.J.  and  I  would  go  to  his  shrink  togeth- 
er. We  would  sit  down,  sometimes  in  the 
same  session,  sometimes  alone." 

On  December  2,  1981,  Wood  was  buried 
in  Westwood  Village  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery  while  a  balalaika  played  softly  un- 
der the  warm  afternoon  sun.  Robert  Wagner 
plucked  gardenias  from  Natalie's  casket, 
handing  one  each  to  Wood's  mother,  to  her 
sisters,  and  to  her  daughters.  Then  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  gold-trimmed  white 
coffin. 

After  the  funeral,  Davern  says,  reporters 
began  tailing  him,  trying  to  get  his  story  by 
posing  as  potential  boat  buyers  or  by  luring 
him  with  beautiful  women.  He  claims  one 
tabloid  offered  him  $200,000.  When  Dav- 
ern told  Wagner  about  the  offer,  Davern  re- 
calls, he  cautioned  him,  "Dennis,  they're 
never  going  to  pay  you."  He  further  warned 
Davern  that  the  F.B.I,  would  be  asking  him 
questions,  and  Natalie's  fans  would  be  after 
him.  "So  I  was  cut  off  from  everybody. . . . 
They  said  they  were  protecting  me." 

Wagner  got  Davern  into  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild,  Davern  says,  and  although  Dav- 
ern had  never  acted  before  in  his  life,  he 
started  getting  small  roles  on  commercials 
and  on  Hart  to  Hart.  "He  [Wagner]  used  to 
give  me  checks,"  Davern  recalls,  "a  thou- 
sand, two  thousand.  My  friends  said  it  was 
hush  money  and  that  R.J.  wouldn't  want 


anything  to  do  with  me  alter  Splendour  M 
I  used  to  tell  them  thai  R.J.  wasn't  I 
that,  that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  me." 

Davern  eventually  decided  to  gel 
yacht  broker's  license  and  live  on  the  b 
while  he  tried  to  sell  it  lor  R.J.  It  was 
way,  he  felt  at  the  time,  to  escape  hn; 
from  R.J.'s  protective  scrutiny.  "I  took  I 
boat  somewhere  where  nobody  would  kn 
it.  I  had  a  friend  up  in  Oxnard  who  ha< 
house  with  a  dock  in  the  back.  So  I  k 
the  Splendour  up  there.  But  nobody  wan 
anything  to  do  with  this  yacht.  It  had 
come  a  bastard  boat."  Wagner  ended 
donating  it  to  the  Sea  Scouts,  a  youth  be 
ing  club. 

Once  Splendour  and  Wagner  were  out 
his  life,  Davern  made  his  way  back 
South  Florida.  In  the  intervening  years 
former  sea  captain  has  resurfaced  perk 
cally  to  try  to  tell  his  version  of  what  h 
pened  that  night.  He  has  not  been  his  c 
best  advocate,  holding  back  information  ; 
implying  that  he  knows  more  than  he's  s 
ing.  He  sold  part  of  his  story  to  the  Gl 
("World  Exclusive,  natalie  wood,  the  She 
ing  Truth  About  Her  Death"),  revealing  t 
an  argument  occurred  with  Walken  in 
salon,  but  not  revealing  the  alleged  det 
and  severity  of  the  subsequent  argument 
tween  Wagner  and  Wood  in  their  stateroi 

There  was  also  a  disastrous  appeara 
on  Geraldo  Rivera's  Now  It  Can  Be  Toh 
1992,  10  years  after  the  drowning,  in  wr 
Rasure  and  Davern  were  asked  to  give  ti 
account  of  what  happened  that  night  ft 
"jury"  comprising  Raoul  Felder  and 
other  trial  lawyers.  By  now  Davern  was  \  I 
ing  a  book  about  his  experiences,  and  he 
rived  at  the  television  studio  with  his 
author,  a  longtime  friend  named  Marg 
"Marti"  Rulli.  But  he  found  the  inten 
hard  going,  and  he  interrupted  it  sev 
times  so  he  could  confer  with  Rulli 
camera.  Then  Davern  was  prompted,  "7 
were  yelling  and  screaming  at  each  othe 
get  off  the  boat  ..."  He  responded,  ' 
God,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  tell  them  the 
not."  Rulli,  exasperated,  replied,  "Ten  y 
of  this,  Dennis!  This  needs  to  be  cleared 
We  have  to  say  how  she  got  in  the  w 
Den."  But  Rulli  changed  her  mind— or 
haps  just  realized  how  stubborn  Da 
could  be— and  she  said,  "Don't  you  tell  t 
how  she  got  into  the  water. ...  We  put 
in  the  book  and  we'll  make  billions  fron 

Without  their  knowledge,  Davern 
Rulli  were  being  filmed  in  their  ungual 
moments  "off-camera,"  and  that's  what 
televised  on  Now  It  Can  Be  Told.  Ri 
then  essentially  dismissed  Davern's  test 
ny  as  compromised,  but  asked  his  pan  i! 
lawyers  to  comment  anyway.  All  tl  Ph 
agreed:  the  important  fact  was  that  Da 
modified   his  police  testimony,  whicl 
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t  always  warrants  a  new  investigation. 
ir  unanimous  verdict:  reopen  the  case. 
ifter  the  taping,  Wagner  sent  Davern  a 
r  warning  him  not  to  discuss  the  matter 
ler. 

■tern  and  Rulli  also  pounded  the  side- 
s  trying  to  sell  their  manuscript  to  New 
publishers.  Davern  says,  "We  went  up 
his  publishing  house  and  they  said, 
o's  your  agent?'  They  must  have  thought 
me  total  jerks!  Nothing  ever  came  of  it. 
it's  a  good  thing  it  never  worked  out— I 
r  even  told  Marti  the  whole  story." 
ne  former  book  editor,  who  met  with  the 
remembers  being  "chilled  and  intrigued 
icir  laic,  but  we  didn't  see  how  they  could 
;h  it  out  into  a  full-length  book.  Also,  we 
iered  where  was  the  backup  for  his  story, 
us  basically  his  word  against  Wagner's." 

mroner,  Noguchi  admitted  he  had  trou- 
:  with  Wagner's  theory  that  Wood  was 
ered  by  the  noise  of  the  dinghy  striking 
ide  of  the  boat  and  slipped  into  the  wa- 


ter while  trying  to  retie  it.  "I  found  that  the- 
ory plausible,"  wrote  Noguchi,  "particularly 
because  it  explained  her  nightgown-and- 
socks  apparel.  And  yet  there  was  a  possible 
flaw.  The  dinghy  was  rubber,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  Miller,  our  expert  who  owned  a 
similar  boat  [which  by  another  curious  co- 
incidence in  the  case  was  moored  to  the 
same  buoy,  in  front  of  Splendour,  the  night 
Wood  died],  a  rubber  dinghy  makes  little 
or  no  noise  when  it  strikes  a  yacht."  (But, 
Noguchi  allowed,  "silence  is  relative.  . . . 
Other  sailors  say  that  the  noise  might  be 
amplified  to  an  annoying  degree.") 

In  addition.  Noguchi  wrote,  "forensic 
evidence,  such  as  the  fingernail  scratches 
on  the  side  of  the  dinghy,  the  brush-type 
abrasion  on  her  cheek,  and  the  untouched 
algae  on  the  swim  step,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  was  trying  to  board  the  dinghy, 
not  just  adjust  its  rope,  when  the  accident 
happened." 

In  the  end,  Noguchi,  like  Rasure,  is  not 
really  sure  how  and  why  Wood  ended  up  in 


the  water.  Perhaps  Noguchi  knows  more 
than  he  is  telling,  thanks  to  his  unreleased 
"psychological  autopsy."  In  a  brief  phone  in- 
terview, he  claims  the  document  could  be 
found  with  both  the  police  report  and  the 
autopsy  report.  Scott  Carrier,  the  informa- 
tion officer  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Coro- 
ner's Office,  says,  "I  have  no  idea  where  that 
report  would  be.  Everything  that  was  in  the 
Natalie  Wood  file  was  sent  to  you.  We  have 
no  additional  reports." 

Davern  says  he  has  stopped  trying  to 
make  money  off  his  tale.  He  claims  he  re- 
cently turned  down  a  $50,000  offer  from  a 
tabloid,  although  he  still  hopes  the  book  he 
began  writing  many  years  ago  about  his  life 
with  the  Wagners  might  one  day  be  pub- 
lished. "I  think  she  deserves  an  explanation 
for  her  death,"  he  says.  He  still  has  dreams 
about  being  aboard  Splendour.  He's  married 
now  and  raising  three  young  children  on  a 
quiet  street  in  a  small  Florida  town,  where 
he  paints  and  restores  boats.  He  named  his 
first  child  Natasha.  □ 


mes 


iNuii)  i  rom  page  20(  forging  the  nec- 
y  documents,  she  arranged  an  audi- 
for  herself  and  Kenneth  in  April  1973 
the  First  Lady,  Pat  Nixon.  In  February 
Sante  created  a  sensation  in  Washing- 
Ben,  with  Kenneth  in  low,  she  crashed 
Mist  parties  in  one  night,  including  one 
dir  House  thrown  by  the  Fords,  where 
Dove-mentioned  photograph  was  taken. 
biggest  crash  since  1929,  read  the 
ine  of  the  next  day's  Washington  Evening 
Horrified  that  the  Kimescs  had  man- 
to  slip  by  the  Secret  Service,  the  F.B.I, 
in  to  investigate  them.  "Mr.  Kimes 
nly  the  interests  of  America  at  heart," 
told  the  press.  "We  just  care  about 
and  getting  rid  of  cynicism  in  the 
1.  Mr.  Kimes  is  a  Will  Rogers  type,  a 
:arter,  a  tiger." 

1978,  however,  when  Charles  Catterlin 
let  the  Kimeses,  Sante's  scams  seem  to 
taken  a  more  serious  turn.  Now  a  re- 
attorney  living  in  Texas,  Catterlin  says 
s  hired  by  the  Kimeses  to  sue  an  insur- 
company  that  had  refused  to  pay  a 
000  claim  on  a  tapestry  they  said  had 
stolen  from  their  Honolulu  home.  Cat- 
eventually  became  convinced  that  the 
r  was  right:  the  tapestry  had  never  ex- 
Kenneth's  sister,  who  was  living  with 
at  the  time,  had  testified  in  court  that 
id  never  seen  it.  Family  members  now 
;at  Sante  had  become  furious  with  her 
/  sister-in-law  and  kept  her  a  prisoner 
Honolulu  house,  starving  her,  before 


her  relatives  were  able  to  get  her  away.  "Mr. 
Kimes,"  Catterlin  recalls,  "was  very  quiet. 
He  rarely  said  anything."  Sante  was  the  op- 
posite. "We'd  be  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  res- 
taurant and  in  10  minutes  she'd  get  up  and 
greet  someone  or  take  a  telephone  call.  She 
would  sweep  into  places,"  Catterlin  says, 
"and  demand  a  telephone.  The  governor  was 
going  to  call  her,  or  someone  else,  and  peo- 
ple just  rushed  to  help  her,  because  she 
looked  like  she  had  money."  Sante,  Catterlin 
recalls,  knew  "more  about  the  law  concern- 
ing fraud  than  anyone." 

Catterlin  says  he  later  learned  from  the  in- 
surance company  that  Sante  had  filed  a  false 
claim  for  a  $30,000  Rolex  she  had  bought 
her  husband.  She  had  also  reportedly  ac- 
quired a  white  Cadillac  by  test-driving  it  off 
the  lot.  Catterlin  also  says  the  Kimeses 
never  paid  him  his  fee.  He  tried  to  sue 
them,  but  was  unable  to  serve  them  with  pa- 
pers, because  he  couldn't  find  them.  They 
had  left  Honolulu  after  their  house  had 
burned— in  a  fire  they  are  believed  to  have 
set  to  get  insurance  money.  In  his  search  for 
Sante,  Catterlin  ran  a  criminal-records  check 
on  her.  He  found  that  she  had  a  rap  sheet 
dating  back  to  1961  for  crimes  including  pet- 
ty theft,  auto  theft,  and  credit-card  forgery. 
He  also  found  that  she  had  some  20  aliases. 

Kenneth  Kareem  Kimes  was  born  on 
March  24,  1975.  He  was  doted  on  by 
his  father,  who  also  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter from  his  first  marriage.  And  he  was 
overprotected  by  his  mother,  who  was  al- 
most 41  years  old  when  he  was  born.  As  a 
baby  he  was  cared  for  by  nannies,  and  later 
he  had  private  tutors  because  his  mother 


refused  to  send  him  to  school.  "She  would 
talk  about  the  things  she  was  afraid  would 
happen  to  Kenny— she  was  worried  about 
the  inferiority  of  the  schools,"  recalls  Doug- 
las Crawford,  a  lawyer  who  formerly  worked 
for  Sante  and  her  husband.  "She  was  com- 
pletely controlling  of  anybody  who  would 
have  contact  with  Kenny." 

Kenny  was  five  when  his  parents  bought 
the  large  house  at  2121  Geronimo  Way, 
which  abutted  the  magnificent  greens  of  the 
Las  Vegas  National  Golf  Club.  Neighbors 
remember  him  as  a  timid  little  boy.  "He 
was  not  around  other  children;  he  was  a 
little  eccentric,  a  little  strange,"  says  one. 
"He  was  alone,  and  he  was  dying  to  play 
with  the  other  kids."  Kenny's  nannies  would 
pull  him  away  when  other  children  came 
to  play.  Sante  told  neighborhood  mothers 
that  her  son  had  tested  in  the  genius  range, 
and  she  didn't  want  him  mingling  with 
other  children,  although  she  eventually  per- 
mitted Kenny  to  have  a  few  playmates  she 
selected  for  him. 

Something  was  amiss  at  home,  but  no 
one  could  figure  out  what  it  was.  "Kenny 
would  come  over  and  cry  and  say  he  hated 
[his  mother],  and  the  next  day  everything 
was  fine,"  recalls  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
Las  Vegas  playmates. 

In  1985,  however,  the  family's  problems 
at  least  some  of  them  became  public  know- 
ledge. In  July  of  that  year.  Sante  was  brought 
to  Washington,  DC.  to  stand  trial  for  hav- 
ing stolen  a  mink  coal  from  the  piano  bar  of 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The  theft  had  oc- 
curred five  years  earlier.  With  Kenny  report- 
edly asleep  in  his  hotel  room,  his  parents 
had  gone  down  to  the  bar  and  stolen  the 
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$5,000  coat.  They  had  done  it  purely  for 
the  thrill— Sante,  a  member  of  her  family 
says,  already  had  several  mink  coats  that 
Kenneth  had  bought  for  her.  The  Kimeses 
had  evaded  trial  for  years  with  doctors'  ex- 
cuses. But  on  July  18,  1985,  a  jury  finally 
convicted  Sante.  She  left  town,  however,  as 
the  jury  was  deliberating,  just  walking  out 
of  the  courthouse  and  getting  on  a  plane 
for  California— a  clever  move  because  sev- 
eral years  later  the  conviction  was  reversed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  defendant  had  not 
been  present  when  the  jury's  verdict  was 
announced. 

Sante's  freedom  was  short-lived,  howev- 
er. A  month  later,  F.B.I,  agents  swooped 
down  on  the  family's  rented  home  in  La 
Jolla  and  arrested  both  Sante  and  her  hus- 
band on  the  extraordinary  charge  of  slav- 
ery. The  allegations  outlined  in  the  federal 
indictment  were  chilling.  Over  a  period  of 
several  years,  it  was  alleged,  the  couple  had 
imprisoned  several  teenage  Mexican  girls  il- 
legally in  the  U.S.— in  some  cases,  going 
down  to  Mexico  and  bringing  them  over 
the  border  themselves.  The  couple  was  ac- 
cused of  keeping  these  young  women  un- 
der lock  and  key,  making  them  work  as 
maids  seven  days  a  week  without  pay,  and 
treating  them  so  badly  that  it  bordered  on 
torture.  The  cruelty  that  Kenny  had  wit- 
nessed from  the  time  he  was  three  was  as- 
tonishing. One  maid  testified  that  Sante 
had  burned  her  with  a  hot  iron,  another 
that  Sante  had  thrown  her  in  a  scalding 
shower.  Witnesses— mainly  Kenny's  tutors- 
said  Sante  had  made  one  young  woman  get 
down  on  her  knees  and  beg  God's  forgive- 
ness, and  then  locked  her  in  a  room  for 
several  days.  Witnesses  also  claimed  she 
forced  another  young  woman  onto  her 
hands  and  knees  in  a  small  closet  and 
locked  her  there;  in  another  instance,  when 
that  young  woman  passed  out  after  an  as- 
sault, Sante  allegedly  kicked  her. 

It  was  not  clear  to  prosecutors  whether 
Kenneth  Kimes  had  been  dragged  into 
the  sadistic  scheme  by  Sante,  or  whether  he 
had  participated  willingly.  They  allowed 
him  to  plead  guilty  to  lesser  charges  and 
pay  a  fine.  After  a  brief  escape  from  feder- 
al custody,  Sante  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  federal  penitentiary.  What  baf- 
fled Susan  King,  the  Justice  Department  at- 
torney who  indicted  the  Kimeses,  was  Sante 
herself.  "I  had  the  question:  Why  did  she 
need  to  do  it?  She  had  the  money  [to  pay 
them],"  she  says.  "The  whole  way  she  en- 
ticed them  was  clearly  premeditated."  King 
says  she  couldn't  help  noticing  Kenny,  then 
almost  11,  as  he  sat  in  court  watching  his 
parents.  "I  felt  sorry  for  him,"  she  says. 


Years  later,  Kenny  Kimes  would  tell  friends 
that  the  happiest  time  of  his  life  was  the 
three  years  thai  Ins  mother  was  in  prison. 
His  father  not  only  encouraged  him  to  have 
friends,  but  sent  him  to  school  lor  the  first 
time.  In  an  effort  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  son,  Kenneth  cut  back  on  his  business 
ventures,  selling  some  of  his  motels.  He 
built  a  pool  for  Kenny  in  their  backyard. 
"All  the  neighborhood  kids  loved  Big  Ken," 
says  one  mother.  "He  was  a  nice  man,  a  bit 
of  a  lush,  but  he  loved  his  boy  he  did  every- 
thing for  his  boy." 

When  Sante  was  in  prison,  "Kenny  was  a 
nice,  normal  kid,"  this  woman  says.  "There 
was  nothing  aggressive  about  him;  he  was 
not  a  fighter— he'd  walk  away  if  you  yelled  at 
him.  He  wasn't  tough.  There  wasn't  a  mean 
bone  in  his  body."  According  to  a  neighbor, 
Kenny  did  not  want  his  mother  to  come 
home.  When  she  did— two  years  early,  in 
1989— he  flipped  out.  Friends  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  he  assaulted  her. 

Sante  arranged  a  world  tour  for  the  fami- 
ly to  celebrate  her  release;  then  she  pulled 
Kenny  out  of  school  again  and  began  the 
old  pattern  of  moving  him  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  wrote  his  friends  desperate  let- 
ters. In  one,  he  sent  money  and  asked  them 
to  hire  someone  to  kill  Sante.  "He  disliked 
his  mother  so  much,"  says  a  friend. 

When  Gustav  Bujkovsky,  a  San  Diego 
attorney,  met  the  Kimeses  in  1992,  they 
seemed  to  have  settled  into  a  life  of  well-to- 
do  suburban  calm.  He  recalls  sitting  on  the 
back  deck  of  the  Geronimo  Way  house  hav- 
ing drinks  in  the  afternoon.  Sante  fussed 
over  her  husband,  whom  she  always  called 
"Poppa."  She  fretted  about  her  son,  then  17 
years  old,  telling  Bujkovsky  she  had  forbid- 
den him  to  see  a  girl  she  didn't  like.  She 
sounded  like  any  overly  worried  mother.  She 
told  Bujkovsky  she  had  to  "keep  a  real  good 
eye"  on  Kenny,  because  he  got  into  trouble 
when  she  wasn't  watching.  "You  wouldn't 
have  thought  they  were  anything  but  nice, 
upscale  people,"  Bujkovsky  says. 

6T  have  thought  to  myself  a  lot,  What  would 
.Lit  be  like  to  have  Sante  as  a  mother?, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  terrifying,"  says 
Doug  Crawford.  "There  was  no  way  out  for 
[Kenny].  He  could  never  please  her."  The 
Kimeses  hired  Crawford  in  early  1990  to 
fight  off  a  $35  million  civil  suit  that  had 
been  filed  by  their  Mexican  maids.  The  law- 
suit had  become  an  obsession  with  Sante. 
Crawford,  who  eventually  settled  the  suit, 
still  has  several  boxes  of  documents  from 
the  case  whose  contents  attest  to  her  sophis- 
ticated understanding  of  the  law.  There  are 
case  summaries  that  she  drafted,  notes  on 
strategy,  lists  of  witnesses,  outlines  of  the  af- 
fidavits she  wanted,  and  marching  orders 
that  she  would  send  to  Crawford  almost 
daily.  "To:  World's  Greatest  Attorney  and 


lovable  staff,  from:  President  oi  your  \ 
Club,"  one  memo  began.  "She  was  a  v< 
imposing  figure  and  a  very  persuasive  fig 
and  you  ended  up  doing  what  she  wan 
you  to  do,"  Crawford  says.  "She  called 
'honey'  and  'dear.'"  He  says  she  also  m; 
it  clear  that  the  threat  of  a  malpractice  | 
hung  over  the  relationship. 

In  October  1990,  Crawford's  Las  Ve 
office  was  lirebombed,  and  although  F.l 
investigators  never  found  evidence  link 
Sante  Kimes  with  the  crime,  Crawforc 
convinced  that  she  was  responsible.  Sa 
had  been  insisting  for  some  lime  that 
maids'  attorney,  David  Schutter,  had 
vented  the  allegations  of  mistreatment 
order  to  get  at  the  Kimeses'  fortune, 
claimed,  without  any  proof,  that  Schutt 
a  Honolulu  neighbor  of  the  Kimeses 
connected  with  the  Hawaiian  Mafia.  "F 
ey,  I  just  knew  he  would  get  you,"  j 
told  Crawford's  secretary  the  morning  a 
the  firebombing. 
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he  would  torture  maids  to  make  tl 
'subservient  to  her  petty  needs 
would  torch  my  office  to  fit  her  legal  c 
She  has  no  empathy,"  Crawford  says,  "i 
member  I  went  to  Geronimo  Way  [in  IS 
to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  [maids']  c 
Upstairs  there  is  a  long  hallway  with  1  It 
rooms  off  the  corridor.  Sante  said,  'Th 
where  the  maids  were,'  and  I  went  in  {  I 
room,  and  three  or  four  rooms  had  c  ■ 
bolts  on  the  doors— on  the  outside,"  h< 
calls.  "These  were  prison  cells.  I  was  1<  I 
ing  at  one  and  I  got  chills.  I  turned  aro  ,  j 
and  there  was  Sante.  She  had  sneake  I 
behind  me  and  I  got  the  look.  I  thou 
She  is  going  to  kill  me." 

Four  months  after  Crawford's  office 
firebombed,  Elmer  Holmgren,  a  Kime  \k 
sociate  who  had  worked  with  Crawfor  [), 
Sante's  insistence,  vanished.  In  Septen  k 
1990,  the  Kimeses'  Honolulu  home    k 
gone  up  in  flames  . . .  again.  Holmgren- 
insurance  adjuster  who  arranged  font 
couple  to  be  paid  for  the  1978  fire  atj  . 
house— reportedly  got  drunk  and  to  ■ 
friend  that  Sante  had  hired  him  to  sei  I 
second  fire.  Agents  for  the  Bureau  of/  L 
hoi,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  found  out  a  L 
this,  and  Holmgren  became  an  inforr  |g 
against  the  Kimeses.  He  was  last  h 
from  as  he  left  for  Costa  Rica  with  S  | 
and  Kenneth  Kimes  in  February  1991. 

When  Gustav  Bujkovsky  met 
Kimeses,  he  recalls,  "Sante  said 
Holmgren  had  turned  out  to  be  a  c 
and  that  he  had  run  off."  Bujkovsky  » 
hired  by  the  Kimeses  to  sue  the  CI 
Corporation,  which  refused  to  pay  for  j 
age  to  the  Honolulu  house.  Sante  was 
ous  at  the  insurer.  According  to  a  lai  ; 
by  Chubb,  in  1991  she  stalked  the  co 
ny's  C.E.O.,  lurking  outside  his  honl, 
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Hills,  New  Jersey,  following  him  to 
ness  meetings,  and,  at  one  point,  threat- 
ig  to  hurt  his  children. 

V  T  e  were  always  hoping  our  classmates 

'V  would  achieve  some  notoriety,  but 

this,"  says  Duane  Glanzmann,  a  retired 

i-school  math  teacher  in  Carson  City, 

ada.  "It  really  was  a  shock  to  me —  I 

ight  a  lot  of  Sandy.  She  was  my  best 

id's  girlfriend,"  he  says.  When  Glanz- 

in  knew  Sante  Kimes,  who  graduated 

1  Carson  City  High  School  with  him  in 

.,  her  name  was  Sandy  Chambers.  She 

arrived  in  Carson  City  in  1947,  at  the 

of  13,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade. 

classmates  say  they  knew  nothing  about 

accept  that  she  was  from  Los  Angeles, 

her  original  name  was  Sante  Singhrs, 

that  she  was  being  adopted  by  Colonel 

in  Chambers,  a  top  officer  in  the  local 

)nal  Guard,  and  his  wife,  Mary. 

>he  was  unusual,"  recalls  Joann  Elston, 

ler  classmate  of  Kimes's.  "She  was  East 

in,  at  least  partially  so,  a  very  beautiful 

much  more  sophisticated  than  the  rest 
is 

indy  Chambers,  her  classmates  say,  was 
bright  and  a  good  student.  She  wrote 
ie  high-school  newspaper  and  was  its 
iitor  her  senior  year.  She  was  a  mem- 
f  the  Spanish  club,  on  the  senior-prom 
nittee,  and  in  the  4-H.  She  appeared 
/eral  student  productions  of  plays  and 
or  the  student  council.  Glanzmann 
mbers  her  as  being  a  lot  of  fun.  "She 
a  great  sense  of  humor,"  he  says, 
ughout  high  school  Chambers  dated 
ird  Walker.  An  athlete  and  an  Eagle 
t,  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  boys  at 
jn  City  High.  Elston  says  that  Cham- 
;  best  friend,  Ruth  Thorn,  the  daugh- 
|  a  doctor,  was  probably  the  sweetest 
l  the  class  of  1952. 

e  Chamberses,  people  say,  doted  on 
adopted  daughter.  She  had  nicer 
;s  than  any  of  the  girls  at  school.  She 
skiing  at  nearby  Lake  Tahoe  and 
back  riding.  "She  was  loved  by  them," 
jlanzmann.  "She  had  everything." 
e  problems  people  had  with  Sandy 
Ibers  were  small  ones.  She  was  very 
owering,  former  classmates  say,  and 
be  manipulative.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
l  recalls,  Sandy  bought  cheerleading 
»  for  herself  and  Ruth  Thorn— though 
:r  girl  was  officially  a  cheerleader— 
ie  two  would  race  onto  the  basketball 
at  halftime  and  lead  cheers  before  the 
heerleaders  were  out  of  the  bleachers, 
tended  to  boss  people,  to  try  to  con- 
says  classmate  Georgia  Ormsby.  "She 
hings  her  way." 

veek  after  graduation,  Sandy  sudden- 
rried  a  young  army  recruit  named 
owers,  whom  no  one  interviewed  re- 


members knowing.  She  quickly  divorced 
him  and  went  off  to  secretarial  school,  then 
reconnected  with  Ruth  Thorn.  The  two 
worked  in  Sacramento  in  clerical  positions, 
and  then  they  enrolled  at  the  San  Francisco 
College  for  Women,  which  was  run  by  nuns, 
where  Sante  studied  journalism.  In  1956, 
Chambers  moved  back  to  Sacramento,  mar- 
ried her  high-school  boyfriend,  Ed  Walker, 
and  had  a  son,  Kent.  Walker,  who  was  di- 
vorced from  Chambers  within  a  few  years, 
refuses  to  discuss  her.  He  is  now  an  archi- 
tect in  Carson  City.  Kent,  who  was  raised 
by  his  mother  and  now  owns  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  business  in  Las  Vegas,  says  he  hasn't 
heard  from  her  for  a  year,  but  declined  to 
say  anything  more  to  Vanity  Fair.  In  Febru- 
ary 1999,  however,  he  told  Good  Morning 
America  that  his  mother  is  "capable  of  do- 
ing just  about  anything  at  all." 

The  first  troubling  things  that  people 
began  to  hear  about  Sandy  Chambers 
came  around  the  time  she  was  divorced 
from  Ed  Walker.  There  was  talk  that  she 
was  shoplifting,  and  that  there  had  been 
suspicious  fires  at  some  of  the  houses  Walk- 
er, then  in  construction,  was  working  on. 
Only  much,  much  later  did  people  find  out 
where  Sandy  Chambers  had  come  from. 
She  was  born,  according  to  court  docu- 
ments, on  July  24,  1934,  in  Oklahoma  City, 
the  daughter  of  Rattan  and  Mary  Singhrs. 
Her  father  was  from  India  and  her  mother 
Irish.  The  family,  possibly  sharecroppers, 
was  extremely  poor  and  at  some  point 
migrated  to  California,  where  Rattan  left 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

According  to  extensive  interviews  given 
by  Ruth  Thorn  (then  Ruth  Tanis,  who  died 
in  1998)  to  Adrian  Havill,  the  author  of  a 
1999  book,  The  Mother,  the  Son,  and  the 
Socialite,  Mary  Singhrs  became  a  prostitute 
in  Los  Angeles.  Her  daughter  Sante  was  a 
street  urchin,  possibly  one  who  had  been 
physically  abused  and  sexually  molested, 
when,  in  the  mid-1940s,  she  wandered  into 
a  store  owned  by  her  future  adoptive  moth- 
er's sister.  According  to  Tanis's  account, 
Mary  Singhrs  showed  up  in  Carson  City 
after  Sante  had  been  adopted  and  wanted 
her  daughter  back.  Sante  refused  to  go. 
But  the  sudden  reappearance  of  her  moth- 
er seems  to  have  shaken  Sante  deeply.  Un- 
beknownst to  most  of  her  classmates,  Tanis 
said,  Sante  began  shoplifting  and  started 
stealing  from  her  parents. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  her,  I  really  do.  She  had 
so  much.  Something  must  have  snapped." 
says  Glanzmann.  "All  the  time  I  knew  her 
she  was  holding  it  together."  A  source  close 
to  the  Silverman  case  is  much  less  sympa- 
thetic. "She  grew  up  and  she  wanted  and 
wanted  and  wanted,"  he  says.  "And  then 
she  got  it,  and  she  wanted  more." 


When  Kenneth  Kimes  died  in  1994,  he 
left  Sante  nothing.  In  his  will,  writ- 
ten in  1963  and  never  amended,  Kimes  left 
his  entire  estate  to  his  two  children  from 
his  first  marriage.  Why  he  did  this  is  not 
clear.  One  of  his  children  says  he  had  come 
to  distrust  and  fear  Sante  by  the  time  he 
died;  indeed,  they  now  believe  he  may  nev- 
er have  been  legally  married  to  her.  But 
whatever  his  reasons  were,  his  death  ap- 
pears to  have  set  in  motion  the  extraordi- 
nary chain  of  events  that,  police  say,  led  to 
the  murders  of  David  Kazdin  and  Irene 
Silverman. 

Sante  never  had  access  to  her  husband's 
money.  All  the  bank  accounts,  stocks,  and 
real  estate,  says  Bujkovsky,  who  had  dis- 
cussions with  Kenneth  about  his  finances, 
were  in  Kenneth's  name.  Faced  with  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  fortune,  Sante,  the 
Kimes  family  alleges,  began  to  steal  it.  By 
putting  the  Social  Security  number  of  an- 
other Kenneth  Kimes  on  her  husband's 
death  certificate,  and,  her  stepdaughter 
claims,  forging  his  signature  on  various 
documents,  Sante  was  able  to  keep  her  hus- 
band's death  a  secret  from  his  heirs  for  near- 
ly two  years.  During  that  time,  his  family 
says,  she  gutted  his  estate.  Today  there  is  al- 
most nothing  left,  says  the  family's  attorney 
Lawrence  Haile.  Haile  says  that  it  has  taken 
him  more  than  a  year  to  unravel  the  compli- 
cated paper  trail  that  Sante  used  to  cover  up 
the  theft  of  a  large  property  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  which  he  estimates  is  val- 
ued at  some  $6  million.  After  allegedly  forg- 
ing a  deed  transfer  from  her  husband,  Sante 
used  two  shell  corporations  as  fronts,  says 
Haile,  "to  conceal  the  connection  between 
herself  and  the  property." 

Exactly  what  she  may  have  done  with 
Kenneth  Kimes's  fortune  is  still  unknown. 
She  told  a  family  friend  that  she  had  lost 
about  $3  million  in  a  deal  in  Hong  Kong. 
She  also  allegedly  had  business  in  Cuba, 
including  one  venture  with  Kenny,  which 
involved  smuggling  cigars.  And  then  there 
was  her  involvement  with  Sheikh  Khalifa 
bin  Jaber  Al  Thani,  a  member  of  the  rul- 
ing family  of  Qatar,  whom  she  visited  in 
October  1996  to  discuss  a  new  Internet 
venture,  the  sheikh  later  claimed.  His  fami- 
ly owned  the  Gulf  Union  Bank  in  the  Cay- 
man Islands,  where  55-year-old  Sycd  Bilal 
Ahmed  worked  as  a  problem-account  in- 
vestigator until  he  disappeared  on  the  night 
of  September  5,  1996,  after  dining  with 
Sante  at  the  Androsian  restaurant  in  Nas- 
sau, the  Bahamas.  John  Doty,  a  private  in- 
vestigator hired  by  Kenneth  Kimes's  older 
children  to  track  down  his  assets,  believes 
that  Ahmed  may  have  uncovered  irregular- 
ities in  Kenneth  Kimes's  accounts  at  (mil 
Union.  According  to  Doty,  Ahmed's  hotel 
room  in  Nassau  and  his  apartment  in  the 
Cayman  Islands  -had  been  cleared  out  be- 
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tore  the  police  investigated,  suggesting  to 
some  that  Sante  may  have  been  in  cahoots 
with  someone  more  powerful  politically. 

Kenny  Klines  is  believed  to  have  joined 
his  mother  as  her  full-time  partner  in 
crime  a  few  months  before  Ahmed  vanished. 
Without  his  father  in  his  life,  Kenny  had  be- 
eome  overwhelmingly  vulnerable  to  his  moth- 
er's power.  In  the  spring  of  1996  she  persuad- 
ed him  to  drop  out  of  LLC.  Santa  Barbara, 
says  Alan  Katje.  Kenny  lived  with  Katje  and 
his  wife,  Trish,  for  six  months  while  he  was  a 
student  at  the  university,  and  during  that 
lime  the  couple  became  deeply  concerned 
about  his  mother's  influence  over  him. 

"He  was  a  pretty  confused  young  man 
about  his  mom,"  says  Katje,  who  was  espe- 
cially concerned  that  when  Sante  Kimes  vis- 
ited before  she  moved  to  Santa  Barbara- 
she  always  slept  in  Kenny's  room  with  him. 
Mother  and  son  would  have  "horrendous 
fights,  terrible  verbal  altercations,"  and  then 
make  up.  Sante  hated  Kenny's  girlfriends  and 
kept  a  tight  rein  on  his  spending.  He  would 
try  to  fight  back,  but  then,  defeated,  he  would 
tell  Katje,  "My  mother  is  always  right." 

Katje  says  he  refused  to  see  Sante  after 
she  tried  to  scam  him.  "She  is  a  really  evil, 
evil  person,  and  it  took  me  a  while  to  realize 
that,"  he  says.  The  Katjes  adored  Kenny, 
however.  He  baby-sat  for  their  kids,  cooked 
wonderful  meals,  and  was  totally  trusted  by 
them.  But  it  seems  that  after  he  left  their 
home  he  started  to  have  trouble.  In  late  1995 
a  fellow  student  filed  a  complaint  against 
him,  alleging  that  he  had  become  verbally 
abusive  to  her  in  a  quarrel,  screaming  at  her, 
calling  her  a  "classless  bitch,  a  slut,  and  a  lit- 
tle whore."  "I  heard  Ken  curse  out  his  own 
mother  in  a  similar  fashion,"  the  woman  al- 
leged. "He  is  very  cunning.  Ken  only  does 
things  when  he  thinks  he  won't  get  caught. 
He  is  very  good  at  not  getting  caught." 

The  last  time  Alan  Katje  saw  the  Kimes- 
es  was  in  the  winter  of  1997.  "They  showed 
up  out  of  the  blue,"  he  says.  "They  make 
small  talk  and  then  get  to  the  point.  Kenny 
wants  to  buy  a  gun."  Katje,  a  former  high- 
way patrolman  and  a  gun  collector,  refused 
to  sell  him  one.  He  told  Kenny  that  he  was 
sure  the  next  time  he  saw  him,  it  would  be 
in  prison.  "He  had  so  many  years  of  brain- 
washing," says  Katje.  "He  had  a  chance.  He 
just  wasn't  strong  enough,"  he  says.  "The 
Kenny  Kimes  we  knew  is  no  longer  alive.  1 
don't  believe  he  exists  anymore." 

Prosecutors  in  Los  Angeles— in  a  warrant 
for  the  Kimeses'  arrest  issued  last  Octo- 
ber—made it  clear  they  believe  it  was  Ken- 
ny who  shot  David  Kazdin  sometime  on 
March  13,  1998.  The  L.A.P.D.  would  not 
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ci ent,  bin  sources  close  to  Ka/dm  be- 
lieve that  Kenny  and  another  man  showed 
up  late  that  night  at  Ka/din's  house,  at  the 
end  of  a  quiet  street  in  the  Granada  Hills 
section  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Kaz- 
din, whose  front  door  was  protected  by  a 
wrought-iron  gate,  must  have  let  Kenny  in. 
Kenny's  alleged  accomplice,  a  man  named 
Sean  Little,  now  an  L.A.P.D.  informant, 
claimed  that  at  some  point  he  heard  gun- 
shots and  saw  Kenny  standing  over  Kazdin's 
body  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  The  two  men 
are  believed  to  have  cleaned  the  house  so 
well  that  the  police  did  not  at  first  notice 
any  signs  of  a  struggle— and  then  loaded 
Kazdin's  body  into  his  Jaguar  and  driven  to 
LAX,  where  they  threw  the  body  into  a 
Dumpster  in  an  alleyway  near  the  Avis  lot. 
They  left  the  Jaguar  nearby. 

A  former  insurance-claims  adjuster  who 
owned  a  photocopying  business.  Kazdin  had 
known  the  Kimeses  since  the  70s.  His  friends 
believe  the  businessman  had  met  Sante  and 
her  husband  in  Las  Vegas,  although,  they 
say,  Kazdin  didn't  talk  much  about  the 
Kimeses  until  about  six  weeks  before  he 
died.  Then  a  bizarre  story  poured  out.  In 
1992,  when  the  Kimeses  had  been  faced 
with  a  $  150,000  judgment  against  them  in  a 
lawsuit,  Kenneth  Kimes  had  asked  Kazdin 
if  he  could  put  the  deed  to  2121  Geronimo 
Way  in  Kazdin's  name.  Kazdin  had  agreed, 
his  friends  say,  as  a  favor.  He  later  asked  the 
Kimeses  to  take  the  house  out  of  his  name, 
and  he  believed  that  they  did.  But  in  Janu- 
ary 1998,  says  Kazdin's  lawyer  Phillip  Eaton, 
Kazdin  received  an  envelope  from  a  Florida 
bank  he  had  never  heard  of.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  contained  payment 
books  for  a  $280,000  mortgage  taken  out 
on  the  Geronimo  Way  house  in  his  name. 
Unable  to  sell  the  house  because  she  didn't 
own  it,  Eaton  says,  Sante  had  managed  to 
forge  Kazdin's  signature  on  loan  documents. 
"She  couldn't  steal  the  house,"  says  Eaton, 
"so  she  tried  to  steal  its  value." 

On  January  31,  at  11:19  p.m.,  a  two-alarm 
fire  was  called  in  at  the  Kimeses'  house 
on  Geronimo  Way.  "It  was  a  fire  set  to  de- 
stroy the  place,"  says  Captain  Wayne  Brian, 
an  arson  investigator  for  the  Clark  County 
Fire  Department.  Within  days,  the  arson  unit 
learned  that  the  deed  to  the  house  had  recent- 
ly been  transferred  from  Kazdin  to  a  Robert 
McCarren  and  that  a  hefty  fire-insurance  pol- 
icy had  been  taken  out  in  McCarren's  name. 
McCarren,  it  emerged,  was  a  man  whom 
Sante  and  Kenny  Kimes  had  picked  up  in  a 
homeless  shelter.  Several  weeks  after  the  fire, 
McCarren,  claiming  to  have  escaped  from 
them,  told  the  L.A.RD.  that  the  Kimeses  had 
held  him  prisoner,  beaten  him,  and  coached 
him  to  pose  as  the  homeowner.  According  to 
Captain  Brian,  McCarren  told  the  L.A.P.D. 
that  the  Kimeses  had  set  the  fire. 


Leslie  Schifrin,  an  insurance  adjust 
and  a  private  investigator  who  was  one 

Kazdin's  closest  friends,  believes  that  Sai 

planned  either  to  skip  town  with  the  msi 
anCC  money  or  to  oiler  Kazdin  a  bribe  w 
it.  Concerned,  Schifrin  began  to  mvestiga 
lie  found  Kazdin's  forged  signature  on 
number  of  documents  notarized  by  a  Nane 
Welkowski,  an  accomplice  of  Sante's  w 
is  now  an  L.A.P.D.  informant.  Schifrin  s< 
that  shortly  alter  he  began  his  inquiries,  K 
din  received  threatening  phone  messaj 
from  Sante.  "Do  not  make  a  fuss  about  ti 
notary,"  she  reportedly  said.  "You  could  j 
hurt." 

Around  the  time  that  these  phone  a 
were  made,  the  Kimeses  appear  to  have  I 
gun  to  move  in  on  Kazdin  physically.  Pos: 
as  Manny  and  Sandy  Guerrero,  a  motl 
and  son,  they  rented  rooms  in  a  Brentwo 
mansion  on  Elvido  Drive— only  16  mi 
from  Kazdin's  home.  "They  told  me  that 
was  going  to  U.C.L.A.  to  take  some  clas 
for  computer,  and  that  she  was  a  wido\ 
says  Daniela  Scaramuzza,  an  Italian  phot 
rapher  who  sublet  the  rooms  to  them.  Sa 
and  Kenny  slept  in  one  bedroom.  Rob 
McCarren,  the  formerly  homeless  man,  w 
the  Kimeses  said  was  their  "deaf  valet,"  si 
in  the  other.  Scaramuzza  says  she  beca 
frightened  of  the  Kimeses  almost  imrm 
ately.  They  tapped  her  phone  and  spied 
her,  she  says,  and  she  quickly  realized  fj 
McCarren  was  not  deaf.  (When  a  frie 
came  with  her  Rottweiler  to  stay  with  Sc£ 
muzza,  they  learned  that  Sante  was  terrif 
of  at  least  one  thing  in  the  world:  doj  .. 
About  a  week  before  Kazdin's  death,  Sea 
muzza  says,  Sean  Little  moved  into 
house.  She  called  the  L.A.RD.,  but,  in  w 
turned  out  to  be  a  deadly  twist  of  fate,  tl  ti 
couldn't  help  her  remove  her  tenants.  On 
night  that  Kazdin  was  murdered,  the  Kin 
es  were  still  living  in  her  house. 

Schifrin  had  dinner  with  David  Kaz  | 
the  night  before  Kazdin  was  killed, 
they  talked  about  his  problems  with  Sai 
Schifrin  says  that  Sante  may  have 
threatened  when  Kazdin  refused  to 
along  with  her  scheme.  Even  if  Kazdin  1  h 
done  "favors"  for  her  in  the  past,  as  so 
people  suspect,  he  was  in  the  process  of 
tiring  to  Florida  and  was  no  longer  inter 
ed  in  dealing  with  her.  Although  Schill 
was  worried  that  night  at  dinner,  he  did  | 
believe  that  his  friend  was  in  mortal  dan] 
"At  that  time  I  didn't  know  Sante  hail 
son,  and  I  hadn't  learned  that  she  hail*, 
psychopathic  relationship  with  the  son,i 
that  she  was  getting  older  and  he  mi 
want  to  protect  her,"  he  says. 

k 

The  Kimeses  left  Los  Angeles  about 
weeks  after  Kazdin's  murder.  Follow  tic, 
a  slop  in  Las  Vegas,  they  headed  soutl 
Louisiana,  then  on  to  Florida,  and  event  | 
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ley  made  their  way  up  to  New  York.  By 
time  the  F.B.I. ,  the  L.A.P.D.,  and  law 
irccmcnt  in  several  states  were  one  step 
ind  them.  The  Kimcses  would  probably 
have  been  caught  as  soon  as  they  were, 
/ever,  had  they  not  made  one  small,  but 
cal,  mistake. 

n  January  1998,  Sante  had  phoned  Jim 
:kner.  the  sales  manager  of  Parkway 
tors  in  Cedar  City,  Utah,  and  told  him 
she  wanted  to  buy  a  Lincoln  Town  Car 
1  "really,  really  dark  tinted  windows." 

said  she  didn't  want  to  pay  for  a 
one,  and  so  they  settled  on  a  slightly 
1  teal-green  Lincoln  in  Blackner's  lot, 
which  Sante  would  trade  in  her  1993 
En  and  pay  Blackner  $14,973.50. 
:kner,  who  had  sold  cars  to  Kenneth 
ies  for  years,  says  he  didn't  think  twice 
jt  the  transaction.  But  in  February,  af- 
he  car  was  delivered  to  the  Kimeses  at 
Beverly  Wilshire  hotel  in  Los  Angeles, 
check  bounced.  Sante  apologized  pro- 
ly.  She  had  accidental- 
ven  Blackner's  driver, 
nis  Garrett,  the  wrong 
;k,  she  said.  About 
j  weeks  later,  Blackner 
,  Sante  still   hadn't 

him,  but  she  called 
asked  for  another  car, 
ning  that  the  trunk  of 
>reen  Lincoln  leaked. 
;t,  Blackner  called  his 

d  Lynn  Davis,  who 
then  a  detective  with 
Tedar  City  police. 

avis  began  investigat- 
ing the  Kimeses.  What 
arned  persuaded  him 
ue  a  warrant  for  their 
t.  And  then  he  called 
v.A.P.D.  Without  enough  evidence  yet 
«st  the  Kimeses  themselves,  the  L.A.RD. 
1  the  Utah  authorities  if  they  would 
by  the  warrant  if  the  L.A.P.D.  ever  lo- 
the  Kimeses.  Utah's  decision  to  coop- 
had  huge  ramifications.  Indeed,  when 
Cimeses  were  arrested  in  New  York 
ly  after  Irene  Silverman  vanished,  it 
not  for  the  murder  of  Kazdin  or  Sil- 
an,  but  for  the  theft  of  Jim  Blackner's 
a  theft  that  Blackner  believes  was  un- 
lional.  Sante  had  written  the  check  on 
ccount  into  which  she  is  believed  to 
put  the  money  from  the  mortgage  she 
out  in  Kazdin's  name.  But  by  this  time, 
Jier  says,  the  account— in  the  name  of 
:complice  Wetkowski— had  been  frozen 
v  enforcement.  "I  don't  believe  she  knew 
leek  was  bum,"  says  Blackner.  "I  think 
3t  caught  short.  Maybe  it  was  fate." 
;nnis  Garrett,  who  delivered  the  car 
ackner  to  Sante  and  Kenny,  has  a  less 
ing  view.  Kenny  and  Sante  wined  and 


dined  Garrett  and  his  wife  and,  he  believes, 
also  drugged  them.  Jackie  Garrett,  who 
drank  no  alcohol  that  night,  was  too  dizzy 
after  dinner  to  drive.  Dennis  says  he  was  so 
disoriented  that  he  has  no  recollection  of 
driving  home  from  the  restaurant. 

On  June  13  and  14,  1998,  according  to  law- 
enforcement  officials,  Kenny,  Sante,  and 
Jose  Alvarez,  a  young  man  Kenny  had  hired, 
drove  from  Florida  to  New  York  in  the  green 
Lincoln  Town  Car.  According  to  sources 
close  to  the  investigation,  they  are  believed 
to  have  heard  about  Silverman  during  the 
time  they  were  living  near  Palm  Beach.  Sante. 
posing  as  "Eva  Guerrero,"  had  called  Sil- 
verman's home  in  the  weeks  before  they  left 
Florida,  the  Manhattan  D.A.'s  indictment 
charges,  seeking  to  rent  an  apartment  for  her 
"boss,"  Manny  Guerrin.  In  May,  Sante,  using 
another  alias,  also  called  a  title  company  to 
inquire  about  the  terms  of  the  deed  to  20 
East  65th  Street.  She  phoned  again  shortly 


SANTE'S  HELPER 

After  crashing  a  party,  Sante  and  her 

husband.  Kenneth,  greet  Vice  President 

and  Mrs.  Ford.  Washington.  D.C..  February 

26,  1974.  Sante  had  unilaterally  proclaimed 

Kenneth  "Honorary  Bicentennial 

Ambassador"  of  the  United  States. 


before  they  left  Florida  to  confirm  that  there 
had  been  no  change  in  ownership.  On  June 
17,  four  days  after  Kenny  moved  into  Silver- 
man's home,  Sante  phoned  a  title  company 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  deed,  for  which  she  paid 
cash  on  June  24.  At  that  time,  she  also  wrote 
to  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation 
requesting  the  forms  necessary  for  a  property 
transfer.  Around  the  middle  of  June.  Sante 
had  phoned  Silverman,  telling  her  she  had 
won  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas,  but  would  have  to 
give  her  Social  Security  number  to  get  her 
prize.  When  Silverman  refused  to  divulge  it. 
Sante  had  then  phoned  Silverman's  accoun- 
tant, claiming  she  was  considering  a  long- 
term  lease  at  Silverman's  but  needed  her 


Social  Security  number  to  do  a  background 
check.  That  attempt  to  get  the  number— es- 
sential for  a  property  transfer— also  failed. 

In  the  four  days  leading  up  to  Irene  Sil- 
verman's alleged  murder,  Sante  and  Kenny 
Kimes.  the  indictment  charges,  combed 
Manhattan's  East  Side,  looking  for  a  notary 
public  who  would  sign  a  deed  transfer  for 
them.  Kenny  met  one  late  at  night  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza  Athenee  on  East  64th  Street 
and  took  him  back  to  the  house,  but  he  re- 
fused to  notarize  the  documents,  because 
they  had  not  been  signed  in  his  presence. 
On  July  2,  Kenny  met  a  second  notary  at 
the  hotel  and  took  her  back  to  the  house. 
This  time,  according  to  the  indictment,  Sante. 
impersonating  Silverman,  signed  the  docu- 
ments in  the  notary's  presence.  The  woman 
then  notarized  the  deed  transfer  bearing  Sil- 
verman's forged  signature. 

"We  think  that  they  planned  to  borrow 
against  the  house,  but  didn't  understand 
New  York  real-estate  law.  It's  a  very,  very 
complex  transaction  to  trans- 
fer a  deed,"  says  a  source 
close  to  the  investigation. 
The  Kimeses  may  also  not 
have  known  that  Silverman 
had  willed  her  house  to  the 
Coby  Foundation,  which  she 
►  had  set  up  in  honor  of  her 

w^4  mother.  "That's  one  of  the 

^^^  big  questions     how  in  the 

hell  did  the  Kimeses  expect 
to  pull  this  off?"  says  Sil- 
verman's friend  James 
Shenton,  who  is  a  trustee 
of  the  foundation— one  of 
four  trustees  the  Kimeses' 
defense  team  has  suggest- 
ed, rather  preposterously, 
may  have  had  an  interest 
in  seeing  Silverman  dead. 
Just  what  the  Kimeses  may  have  expect- 
ed would  happen  when  Silverman  was  dis- 
covered to  be  missing  is  not  clear.  They 
may  have  planned  to  frame  Stanley  Patter- 
son, a  Las  Vegas  associate,  for  Silverman's 
murder.  On  July  1.  Sante  called  Patterson 
and  told  him  to  get  on  a  plane  to  New 
York  because  she  had  a  building  she  want- 
ed him  to  manage.  Patterson,  a  casino  main- 
tenance man,  had  bought  guns  for  the 
Kimeses— including  a  .22— around  the  time 
of  Kazdin's  murder.  Tracked  down  by  the 
L.A.P.D..  he  became  an  informant;  when 
he  got  Sante's  call,  Patterson  phoned  the 
L.A.P.D.  They  told  him  to  fly  to  New  York, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport 
on  the  morning  of  July  5.  the  N.Y.P.D.  and 
the  F.B.I,  were  waiting  for  him. 


6W7"hat  is 
W  cried  i 


this  all  about9"  Sante  Kimes 
when  the  F.B.I,  and  N.Y.P.D. 
surrounded  her,  Kenny,  and  Patterson  out- 
side the  New  York  Hilton  at  around  seven 
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that  night.  "1  didn't  do  anything.  What  are 

you  doing  to  my  son1'  He  didn't  do  any- 
thing," the  police  said  she  told  thcin.  "Stan- 
Icy  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I'm 
sorry,  Stanley,  I'm  sorry."  She  tried  to  hand 
a  black  vinyl  hag  she  was  carrying,  which 
contained  Silverman's  I.D.  and  $10,000  in 
cash,  to  Patterson.  "I  want  to  give  my  bag 
to  him,"  she  said.  "The  bag  isn't  mine."  As 
Kenny  was  arrested,  a  source  close  to  the 
investigation  says,  he  urinated  in  his  pants. 

At  F.B.I,  headquarters  that  night,  the 
Kimeses  were  evasive  about  their  identity, 
the  police  say.  "Is  this  really  only  about  a 
Utah  warrant?"  Sante  allegedly  asked  the 
police.  "It  says  on  here  one  of  my  names 
is  'The  Dragon  Lady.'  O.K.,  I'll  tell  you 
my  name.  My  real  name  is  Sandra  Louise 
Walker,  and  I'm  from  Oklahoma."  Silver- 
man, she  said  before  she  later  denied 
knowing  her,  was  a  friend  of  hers.  "She's  a 
ballerina.  She  lets  me  hold  her  papers  and 
documents  sometimes."  In  a  nearby  inter- 
rogation room,  Kenny  had  regained  his 
composure.  "This  is  only  about  the  car?" 
he  is  said  to  have  asked.  "If  that's  all  this 
is  about,  I'm  very  happy.  Sometime  after  I 
get  back  from  Utah,  I'll  buy  you  a  drink." 

It  took  the  F.B.I,  and  the  police  45  min- 
utes to  read  the  Kimeses  their  rights.  As 
Special  Agent  Emilio  Blasse  read  the  F.B.I. 's 
rights  form  to  Kenny,  he  asked  for  an  elab- 
oration of  each  point  and  then  shouted  to 
his  mother,  two  doors  down.  "They  were 
yelling  through  the  wall,"  Blasse  testified 
in  December.  "Mom,  what  should  I  do?" 
Kenny  would  yell.  Sante  would  listen,  said 
Blasse,  and  "then  she'd  say,  'Yes,  that's 
OK." 

"We  haven't  done  anything,"  says  Sante 
Kimes,  close  to  tears  during  a  phone  call 
from  Riker's  Island  prison  late  last  month. 
"We  are  innocent.  We  are  being  framed," 
she  says,  her  voice  shaking.  "I  swear  on 


(iod  and  my  son  please  help  me."  Kimes 
telephoned  Vanity  Fair  from  prison  twice, 
on  January  18  and  20,  nearly  hysterical. 
She  repealed  over  and  over  again  that  the 
"city  is  making  a  terrible  mistake,"  and 
claimed  that  the  Manhattan  District  Attor- 
ney "has  bribed  over  80  witnesses"  to  testi- 
fy against  her  and  Kenny.  According  to 
Sante,  the  police  are  withholding  evidence 
that  Irene  Silverman  was  "for  years  now" 
running  "a  brothel,"  and  she  alleges  that 
the  police  never  seriously  searched  for  Sil- 
verman. "They  just  wanted  her  to  be  dead 
and  they  wanted  to  put  it  on  us,"  she  says, 
insisting  that  she  has  no  idea  what  hap- 
pened to  Silverman.  "We  were  just  guests 
there  and  they're  trying  to  pin  it  on  us," 
she  said.  "We  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  right  time.  We  couldn't 
have  done  anything.  We  don't  know  where 
she  is."  In  both  phone  calls,  before  she  was 
cut  off,  Sante  made  desperate  appeals  on 
Kenny's  behalf.  "They  beat  him  up  terri- 
bly," she  said,  suggesting  that  the  assault 
on  her  son  in  prison  was  an  attempt  by  the 
D.A.  to  silence  him.  "The  city  is  trying  to 
kill  my  son— he's  innocent— he's  just  a  col- 
lege kid,"  she  said.  "Please  tell  the  truth— 
this  is  for  a  young,  innocent  kid,"  she  said 
before  the  line  went  dead. 

Michael  Hardy,  Sante's  attorney,  was 
clearly  taken  aback  when  told  of  her  phone 
calls.  "There  will  be  no  defense  in  this  case 
that  will  lay  any  blame  with  the  New  York 
City  police  or  the  district  attorney  for  any 
foul  play,"  he  said  flatly.  Hardy,  however, 
"unequivocally"  denies  the  charges  that  Sante 
tried  to  obtain  Silverman's  Social  Security 
number,  that  she  investigated  the  title  to 
Silverman's  mansion,  or  that  she  obtained 
property-transfer  forms  and  forged  a  deed 
transfer.  He  also  insists  that  "Sante  never 
impersonated  Irene  Silverman,"  and  that 
she  and  Kenny  had  no  involvement  whatso- 
ever in  the  fire  at  Geronimo  Way.  With  re- 
gard to  the  allegations  that  Sante  stalked 
the  C.E.O  of  Chubb,  that  she  and  Kenny 


were  smuggling  Cuban  cigars,  and  that  th 
tried  to  buy  a  gun  from  Alan  Katje,  Har 
says  that  these  are  allegations  "for  win 
they  have  never  been  prosecuted,  or  ev 
arrested."  He  also  dismisses  the  allegalio 
made  by  Jim  Blackner  and  Dennis  Gam 
"Salt  Lake  will  be  a  freshwater  lake  befi 
any  of  those  witnesses  from  Utah  leslif 
he  says. 

As  regards  the  murder  of  David  Ka/d 
Mel  Sachs,  the  well-known  criminal  law; 
who  is  Kenny's  lead  attorney,  says,  "Ken 
has  emphatically  denied  any  involvement 
the  death  of  David  Kazdin." 

41% /Tost  serial  killers  want  to  tell  you  w 
IVJlthey  are,"  says  an  investigator.  "J 
these  people.  She  would  sit  here  right  n< 
unprompted,  and  say,  'I'm  just  a  moth 
Oh!  I  love  your  tie.'  You  could  talk  to  th 
for  10  hours  and  they  still  wouldn't  kn 
what  you  were  talking  about." 

A  witness  reportedly  told  the  police  t 
he  had  seen  the  mother  and  son  asleep 
bed  together.  But  no  one  has  presented 
idence  of  a  sexual  relationship  between 
two.  If  there  is  one,  then  Kenny  may  hav 
chance  at  a  defense  that  portrays  him  a 
victim  of  lifelong  abuse  by  his  mother, 
deed,  the  D.A.  reportedly  at  first  hoj 
that  Sante  would  confess,  in  order  to  g 
her  son  a  chance  at  some  kind  of  a  futi 
but  that  has  not  happened. 

Said  to  be  the  first  Manhattan  mur 
trial  in  memory  which  lacks  not  onl;  I 
body  but  witnesses  and  forensic  evidei  n 
as  well,  the  trial  will  not  be  an  easy  <  \\ 
for  prosecutors.  Asked  if  the  Kimeses  ;  it 
present  a  unified  defense,  Mel  Sachs  s;  p 
"For  now."  But  people  who  know  h 
Kimeses  say  the  likelihood  is  small  t  k 
Sante  and  Kenny  will  make  things  easiei  | 
accusing  each  other— either  in  New  Yorl  I 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  go  on  t  k 
next  for  David  Kazdin's  murder.  "Not  th  n 
two,"  says  one  investigator.  "You  will  ru  h 
split  those  two  up."  D 
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continued  from  page  187  (placing  him 
among  the  five  highest-paid  college  presi- 
dents in  the  land). 

Colleagues  also  noticed  a  kind  of  com- 
plicity between  Lissa  and  George.  Lissa, 
for  example,  did  not  hide  her  scorn  for  her 
mother-in-law,  an  attitude  that  mirrored  what 
some  observers  say  was  George's  mistreat- 
ment of  June.  IV  too  served  as  the  butt  of 
Lissa's  cruel  wit.  She  belittled  him  constant- 
ly. He  was  "worthless,"  a  "loser"  whose  ca- 
reer had  never  amounted  to  much— when  it 
seemed  plain  to  some  that  he  was  suffocat- 
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ing  under  the  control  of  his  father.  All  this 
had  simmered  for  years,  felt  but  unspoken, 
like  so  much  else  at  Hillsdale,  where  silence 
had  become  a  reflex,  for  in  truth  the  Hills- 
dale family  was  a  repressive  unit  whose  pa- 
triarch ruled  with  an  iron  fist.  No  one  ques- 
tioned George  Roche's  authority:  the  fate 
met  by  campus  dissidents  was  well  known. 
Some  were  hounded  from  their  jobs,  made 
so  miserable  they  quit,  on  occasion  aban- 
doning tenured  positions,  or  leaving  acade- 
mia  altogether. 

And  so,  when  Lissa's  corpse  was  found, 
grief  mingled  with  shock  and  a  collective 
sense  of  guilt.  Something  had  been  badly 
amiss  but  no  one  had  dared  acknowledge  it, 


let  alone  try  to  stop  it.  That  feeling  per 
today,  along  with  the  suspicion  that 
Roche  meant  to  send  a  message  with 
death.  In  some  way  she  was  inviting  the  w< 
to  look  past  Hillsdale's  picture-perfect  faci 
It's  an  intriguing  idea,  since  Lissa  we 
just  George  Roche's  most  ardent  defender 
idolater.  She  was  also  a  vital  cog  in  Hillsd 
imagemaking  machine,  its  relentless  pul  j ,,, 
relations  office  and  colossal  fund-raii  | 
apparatus.  She  organized  the  college's  ( 
ter  for  Constructive  Alternatives  (CCA, 
program  that  brought  public  figures  sue 
Tom  Wolfe  and  Malcolm  Muggeridge  to  >,, 
campus  for  lectures.  She  orchestrated 
lavish  off-campus  seminars  held  in  var 
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■fa  locations  as  far  away  as  the  California 
ast.  She  was  also  managing  editor  of  Im- 
mis  (pronounced  im-PRY-mus),  a  month- 
newsletter  whose  circulation  soared  from 
0,000  in  1990  to  nearly  a  million  today, 
daggering  number  for  so  small  an  institu- 
n,  even  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  publication 
s  sent  to  subscribers  free  of  charge. 
If  Lissa's  thoughts  were  clear  at  all  on 
it  Sunday  in  October,  when  the  campus 
s  slowly  rousing  itself  after  the  hiatus 
fall  break,  she  understood  that  her  act 
uld  have  major  repercussions.  "When 
;sa  Roche  killed  herself  I  said  to  a  col- 
gue,   This  will  topple  the  king,'"  recalls 
•linda  von  Sydow,  whose  husband,  Ralph, 
red  in  1997  after  teaching  music  at  Hills- 
e  for  35  years.  "Her  suicide  was  a  revenge 
;ide.  violent  and  in  a  public  place,  in  a 
nple-like'  structure  and  in  broad  daylight. 
:  designed  her  death  to  destroy  George 
:he."  And,  perhaps,  to  desecrate  the  most 
lowed  site  on  campus. 
Whatever  her  intentions,  Lissa  succeeded 
hining  a  powerful  beam  on  Hillsdale.  Its 
ninistration  and  trustees  are  now  absorb- 
harsh  criticism,  much  of  it  coming  from 
conservative  press,  which  has  lately  been 
ng  patience  with  movement  leaders 
n  Henry  Hyde  to  Newt  Gingrich  who  have 
n  exposed  as  hypocrites  and  dissem- 
s.  "Roche  is  not  only  a  creator  but  also 
reature  of  the  conservative  countercul- 
,"  wrote  Vw  Weekly  Standard,  protected 
loo  long  by  trustees  who  overlooked  per- 
;nt  rumors  of  his  extramarital  affairs 
er  than  offend  a  matinee  idol  of  the  right 
:d  with  prodigious  fund-raising  skills. 
Vhy,  many  were  asking,  was  Roche's  res- 
ition  announced  in  a  bland  letter  that 
:  no  hint  of  wrongdoing  on  his  part,  ac- 
ipanied  by  a  self-serving  statement  from 
he  himself?  Why  was  Ronald  Trowbridge, 
liege  spokesman  who  had  believed  IV's 
)unt  sufficiently  to  report  it  to  the  trust- 
now  hinting  that  Lissa  had  told  many 
over  the  years  and  that  her  husband 
lost  in  a  pill-induced  fog?  And  why  did 
:ials  seem  intent  more  on  parrying  the 
s  than  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  Lissa 
he's  allegations? 

hese  questions  disturbed  one  prominent 
idale  supporter,  former  education  secre- 
William  Bennett,  who  resigned,  very 
icly,  from  the  search  committee  formed 
nd  a  new  president.  Bennett  issued  a 
;ing  indictment  of  the  college  and  com- 
led  to  reporters:  "This  poor  woman  is 
I  and  the  turn  here  [at  Hillsdale]  is, 
|  a  pathological  liar.'  The  whole  thing 
reeks."  Barrett  Kalellis,  the  school's  cur- 
spokesman,  says  that  Trowbridge's  re- 
cs  "did  not  represent  a  strategic  public- 
ions  attack"  but  were  instead  an  "avun- 
"  attempt,  however  "fumbling,"  to  de- 
a  despairing  IV.  As  to  Trowbridge's 


specific  comments  about  Lissa's  history  of 
telling  untruths.  Kalellis  says  there  is  no  offi- 
cial explanation,  although  the  "general  word 
on  campus  is  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum" 
Translation:  If  you  can't  say  anything  nice 
about  the  dead,  say  nothing  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  various  names  have  been 
floated  as  candidates  for  a  presidency  no  one 
seems  to  want.  By  mid-December  former  In- 
diana senator  Dan  Coats  had  said  no,  and 
the  list  had  been  whittled  so  small  that  Ken- 
neth Starr's  name  surfaced  in  news  reports. 

Few  dispute  that  George  Roche  III  made 
Hillsdale  a  showcase  of  modern  conser- 
vatism—"one  of  the  10  most  important  in- 
stitutions in  the  conservative  movement," 
according  to  John  Fund,  who  sits  on  the 
editorial  board  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  has  often  lectured  at  the  campus.  The 
transformation  happened  hard  upon  Roche's 
arrival  at  the  school  in  1971.  A  promising 
but  minor  member  of  the  conservative  es- 
tablishment, he  had  been  the  director  of 
seminars  at  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  or  FEE,  a  libertarian  think  tank 
located  in  Irvington,  New  York,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  That  job  was  a 
networking  bonanza,  especially  for  one  bent 
on  accruing  power.  Six  feet  two,  rangy  and 
athletic,  raised  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he 
was  a  "Louis  L' Amour  conservative"  with 
a  quick,  retentive  mind  and  a  smile  worthy 
of  Jay  Gatsby.  "He  was  always  very  genial 
and  friendly  and  diplomatic,"  says  Bettina 
Greaves,  a  fee  colleague  from  that  time. 
"He  was  an  apple-polisher,  and  buttered 
people  up."  He  also  had  remarkable  energy, 
finding  the  time  to  write  several  books. 

Roche  had  been  at  fee  five  years  when 
he  learned  Hillsdale  College  was  looking  for 
a  new  president.  At  the  time  it  was  one  of 
several  relatively  obscure  institutions  (anoth- 
er is  Grove  City  College,  outside  Pittsburgh) 
that  had  withstood  the  campus  upheavals 
of  the  60s,  becoming  havens  for  economic 
and  political  conservatives  who  felt  margin- 
alized in  an  academic  world  increasingly 
dominated  by  doctrinaire  liberalism.  Hills- 
dale was  not  a  distinguished  school,  but 
not  a  bad  one,  either.  Its  chief  merits  were 
its  age— founded  in  1844,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  colleges  in  the  Midwest— and  its  hon- 
orable history  of  having  admitted  women 
and  blacks  even  before  the  Civil  War.  But 
the  quality  of  its  faculty  was  spotty,  and  its 
admission  standards  were  low.  Even  today 
it  accepts  a  generous  84  percent  of  its  ap- 
plicants, despite  its  high  profile  and  stiff- 
ened curriculum.  Mean  S.A.T  scores  of  in- 
coming students  recently  reached  1,220 — 
very  respectable  but  markedly  lower  than 
at  Amherst,  Swarthmore,  Carleton,  and  oth- 
er truly  elite  small  colleges. 

Roche  was  only  35  when,  after  he  daz- 
zled the  board  of  trustees  in  an  interview,  he 
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was  awarded  Hillsdale's  presidency  over  130 
other  candidates.  His  experience  as  an  ed- 
ucator at  that  point  was  slight:  some  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Colorado,  where  he 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  history,  and  two  years  at 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  But  his  im- 
pact on  Hillsdale  was  immediate.  His  youth 
and  vigor,  and  his  erect  military  bearing  (he 
had  served  in  the  Marines  after  receiving  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  Denver's  Regis 
College),  made  a  difference.  So  did  the 
gleaming  Porsche.  But  he  owed  much  of  his 
success  to,  of  all  things,  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Under  affirmative-action  policies, 
Hillsdale,  like  every  other  institution  whose 
students  received  federal  aid,  was  required 
to  fill  out  compliance  forms  which  asked  for 
data  on  students,  including  their  ethnicity. 
Roche,  citing  the  college's  tradition  of  nondis- 
crimination, refused  to  go  along  and  instead 
launched  a  private  fund-raising  campaign 
whose  goal  was  to  amass  enough  capital  to 
loose  Hillsdale  from  its  federal  tether.  Hills- 
dale was  now  more  than  a  struggling  small 
college.  It  was  a  cause,  a  free-market  David 
standing  up  to  the  statist  Goliath.  Roche 
went  further,  declaring  that  in  its  long  his- 
tory the  college  had  never  accepted  "one 
cent"  of  federal  aid.  This  was  patently  un- 
true. In  fact,  as  late  as  1974,  three  years  into 
Roche's  tenure,  the  college  received  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  But  Roche  was  on  his  way  to 
becoming  the  single  most  effective  fund- 
raiser in  the  entire  conservative  movement, 
and  his  falsifications  were  ignored. 

A  vast  roll  of  donors— ranging  from  Jef- 
frey Coors  of  the  beer  dynasty  to  Florida 
drugstore  tycoon  Jack  Eckerd  to  a  widow 
who  contributed  a  portion  of  her  monthly 
Social  Security  check— would  eventually 
pour  some  $325  million  into  Hillsdale's 
coffers.  All  were  spellbound  by  Roche  and 
his  vision.  He  depicted  the  college  as  a 
shining  city  on  a  hill,  a  model  not  only  for 
other  schools  but  for  the  republic  itself. 

By  her  own  account,  Lissa  Roche's  infatu- 
ation with  the  man  who  became  her 
father-in-law  began  even  before  she  met  him. 
It  appears  to  date  from  1974  or  '75,  when 
she  was  aboard  a  sailing  ship  operated  by 
the  Flint  School,  a  unique  experiment  in  ed- 
ucation devised  by  a  Florida  couple.  George 
and  Betty  Stoll.  The  school  was  run  "like  a 
big  Outward  Bound  program."  says  a  for- 
mer classmate  of  Lissa's  who  later  went  on 
to  Hillsdale. 

Like  most  Flint  School  students,  Lissa 
came  from  the  educated  middle  class.  She 
was  born  Lissa  Jackson  in  California:  she  lat- 
er gave  Lancaster,  a  small  city  in  the  Mojavc 
Desert  near  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  as  her 
hometown,  her  father  having  uprooted  the 
family  several  times.  He  was  a  surgeon,  while 
lissa's  mother,  with  cruel  asymmetry,  was 
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afflicted  with  a  severe  arthritic  condition  that 
affected  her  hands.  Eventuall)  she  would  suf- 
fer a  series  of  heart  attacks.  The  strain  of 
raising  Lissa,  her  twin  sister,  Laura,  and  a 
younger  daughter,  Linda,  was  more  than  she 
could  withstand.  When  Lissa  was  in  her 
teens,  the  couple  divorced  and  sent  their 
daughters  to  private  schools.  Lissa  chose  the 
Flint  School  and  never  regretted  it. 

The  idea  of  the  "floating  school"  was 
to  combine  a  physical  adventure  in  self- 
reliance  and  self-discipline  with  the  rigors 
of  formal  learning.  Instead  of  studying  in 
classrooms,  pupils  bunked  in  cabins  aboard 
one  of  two  vessels  and  toiled  as  crew  mem- 
bers on  long  ocean  voyages.  Lissa's  ship, 
the  Te  Vega,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  then 
explored  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  a 
vacation.  The  day  began  at  6:45  a.m.  and 
sometimes  ended  with  a  shivering  night 
watch  on  the  open  deck.  Students  could  go 
ashore  only  in  groups  strictly  organized  by 
rank.  Some  rebelled,  but  others,  including 
Lissa  Jackson,  said  it  changed  their  lives. 

The  curriculum  could  be  life-transforming 
too.  In  addition  to  the  three  R's,  Flint  em- 
phasized a  fourth,  "Reason,"  which  drew 
deeply  on  the  objectivist  philosophy  of  Ayn 
Rand,  with  its  heady  mix  of  aggressiveness, 
egoism,  and  unrestrained  capitalism.  At 
Flint  the  main  text  was  Rand's  novel  Atlas 
Shrugged.  Its  hero,  John  Gait,  organizes  a 
strike  of  the  world's  geniuses  to  protest  the 
global  triumph  of  conformism.  "We  read  it 
every  night,"  says  Spring  Wright,  who  at- 
tended the  Flint  School  a  year  after  Lissa. 
"We  would  gather  with  [the  captain]  and 
read  it  out  loud  and  discuss  it.  Like  we  were 
having  a  Bible  meeting."  Atlas  Shrugged  is 
an  immense  text— more  than  1,000  closely 
printed  pages.  Reading  it  aloud,  and  dis- 
secting its  fine  points,  took  six  months.  By 
the  end  the  teenagers  were  not  simply  well 
versed  in  the  novel's  apocalyptic  events  and 
passionately  drawn  characters— they  had  been 
indoctrinated  in  the  whole  of  Rand's  will- 
to-power  philosophy.  They  also  read  widely 
in  her  other  works  and  performed  Rand's 
play  The  Night  of  January  16th,  whose  pro- 
tagonist is  a  woman  accused  of  murdering 
the  lover  she  once  worshiped.  Confined  to 
a  ship,  with  as  many  as  seven  to  a  cabin, 
"Flinties"  developed  intense  camaraderie. 
George  Stoll,  the  headmaster,  moved  among 
them  like  a  demigod.  The  female  students  were 
especially  in  awe,  according  to  one  alumna; 
this  too  was  part  of  the  Randian  package. 
"An  ideal  woman  is  a  man-worshipper," 
Rand  once  wrote,  "and  an  ideal  man  is  the 
highest  symbol  of  mankind."  Young  women 
exposed  to  this  doctrine  sometimes  spend 
years  in  search  of  a  John  Gait  to  worship 
and  serve 
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Lissa  Jackson  found  hen  early  in  the  per- 
son, oi  rather  the  image,  ol  George  Roche 

III.  As  a  teenager,  she  saw  Ins  photo,  possi- 
bly in  a  magazine  or  on  a  book  jacket  and 

was  instantly  smitten.  Roche  was  then  40, 
tall  and  rugged,  with  a  captivating  smile, 
lissa  already  knew  about  Hillsdale;  its  free- 
market  ideology  attracted  a  number  of  Flint 
graduates  in  the  70s.  Lissa  became  one  of 
them,  though  lew  others  can  have  swept 
onto  the  campus  with  so  clearly  formulated 
a  plan.  Years  later,  she  would  matter-of-faclly 
describe  how  as  a  teenager  she  had  been  at- 
tracted to  its  president,  but  "knowing  he  was 
married  I  came  to  Hillsdale  and  settled  for 
his  son."  A  friend  of  Lissa's  remembers  her 
telling  this  story  on  two  separate  occasions. 
Her  tone  was  flippant  but  the  effect  was 
chilling.  "IV  was  there  both  times  she  said 
it,"  the  friend  recalls.  "He  didn't  crack  a 
smile,  just  sat  there  and  took  it."  To  be  a 
witness  to  such  a  scene  was  embarrassing, 
even  painful,  "one  of  those  moments  when 
you  look  at  your  shoes." 

Though  only  17  when  she  entered  Hills- 
dale, Lissa  was  more  mature  than  most  of 
her  classmates  and  far  more  ambitious.  She 
and  her  fellow  Flinties  formed  a  distinct 
subgroup,  "highly  intellectual  and  very  set 
in  their  view  of  the  world,"  says  Cheryl 
Lieblang,  who  graduated  with  Lissa  Roche. 
Lissa  was  particularly  standoffish,  says  Deb- 
bie Hazen,  who  was  in  her  class  and  saw 
her  often  at  Broadlawn,  where  Hazen  baby- 
sat Roche's  two  young  daughters,  Muriel 
and  Margaret.  (A  second  son,  Jacob,  was 
born  in  1983.)  Lissa,  Hazen  thinks,  had  "a 
superiority  complex." 

At  Hillsdale  Lissa  found  one  figure  whom 
she  not  only  respected  but  worshiped:  the 
dynamic  young  president,  George  Roche, 
Hillsdale's  master  builder.  Lissa  Jackson 
also  belonged  to  a  crowd  that  was  very  in- 
volved in  the  Center  for  Constructive  Alter- 
natives, the  campus  lecture  series.  "They 
were  like  CCA.  groupies,"  says  Lieblang. 
"George  III  would  bring  some  heavy  hit- 
ters to  campus  to  participate  in  CCA.,  and 
then  throw  cocktail  receptions  and  dinner 
parties  for  them  at  Broadlawn." 

But  Lissa  had  already  selected  another 
route  to  the  pillared  mansion.  Soon  after 
arriving  at  Hillsdale,  she  had  "latched  onto 
IV,"  says  Arlan  Gilbert,  a  retired  history  pro- 
fessor. After  meeting  at  the  local  Big  Boy, 
the  couple  became  inseparable.  They  were 
an  unlikely  pair.  George  IV  was,  in  most  re- 
spects, the  opposite  of  his  lather,  quiet  and 
shy  with  no  apparent  ideological  zeal.  A  su- 
perb carpenter,  he  painstakingly  built  a  deck 
for  a  neighbor's  home.  He  also  liked  to  fish 
and  hunt.  Still,  by  all  accounts,  the  couple 
was  well  matched,  Lissa's  domineering  per- 
sonality finding  a  submissive  complement  in 
IV's  gentler  one.  They  seldom  quarreled  and 


were  united  iii  then  admiration  for  Georf 
Roche  III.  IV  was  deferential  and  timid,  Li 

sa  craved  the  great  man's  attention.  The  lir; 
summer  of  their  courtship  she  vaealionc 
with  the  family  and  thereafter  was  lolde 
into  the  clan,  a  virtual  Roche,  plainly  exul 
ing  in  the  place  she  had  won. 

Brilliant  and  focused,  Lissa  plowe 
through  the  Hillsdale  curriculum  in  live  s 
mesters.  catching  up  to  her  fiance  in  lime  I 
graduate  with  him  in  December  1977  an 
be  married  a  day  later.  IV  was  22.  Lissa  w; 
19.  The  next  few  years  the  couple  was  on  tl 
move.  There  was  a  brief  stay  in  Lake  Taho 
where  IV  worked  in  construction  and  Lis: 
had  a  job  in  a  gift  shop.  Then  came  a  long 
stay  in  Indiana:  IV  taught  at  a  military  aca 
emy  while  Lissa  got  her  master's  degree 
history  from  Notre  Dame.  There  was  ah 
an  interval  when  the  couple  and  their  infa 
son  (George  V,  born  in  June  1979)  were  ba<_ 
at  Hillsdale.  It  was  during  this  period,  if  L 
sa's  story  is  true,  that  she  began  a  sexual  t 
lationship  with  her  father-in-law.  In  any  evei 
friends  believe  that  it  was  Lissa's  idea  to  i 
turn  to  Hillsdale  for  good  in  1985. 

The  college  now  stood  on  the  verge  of 
golden  age.  The  election  of  Ronald  Reag; 
in   1980  had  catapulted  Roche  to  pron 
nence.  He  was  named  to  the  president's  E 
ucation  Task  Force,  and  in  1982  was  co 
firmed  by  the  Senate  as  the  chairman  of  tl 
National  Council  on  Educational  Researc 
Hillsdale  students,  afire  with  missiona 
zeal,  began  filling  internships  at  Washingfc 
think  tanks  such  as  the  Heritage  Found 
tion  and  the  National  Center  for  Poli  fa 
Analysis;  the  school's  graduates  found  p  k 
sitions  on  the  staffs  of  Republican  congrei  1 
men.  Then,  in   1984,  the  Supreme  Coi  » 
ruled  that  even  if  Hillsdale  and  like-mind  t; 
colleges  accept  no  direct  federal  aid,  th  Is 
still  must  comply  with  government  guic  u{ 
lines  if  individual  students  were  recipients    t\ 
federal  grants  or  loans.  Roche  immediate  I 
declared  Hillsdale's  total  independence,  bi  sr, 
ring  students  from  taking  government  mc  m 
ey.  (Hillsdale  then  privately  raised  repladl.- 
ment  funds.)  He  also  resigned  his  positiln j 
on  the  National  Council.  Hillsdale,  in  effel 
broke  off  from  the  rest  of  the  acadenat 
world.  Its  reputation,  and  Roche's,  attaint^ 
new  heights  among  conservatives. 

Always  alert  to  political  trends,  Geoi||i. 
Roche,  the  longtime  libertarian,  played 
his  image  as  a  Christian  moralist,  a  chami, 
on  of  "Judeo-Christian  and  Greco-Rom|f;! 
heritage."  He  teamed  with  Lissa  to  build 
Hillsdale's  fund-raising  road  show  under  I 
umbrella  of  the  Shavano  Institute  lor  Natk 
al  Leadership.  These  were  costly  off-camp 
galas,  sometimes  held  in  deluxe  hotels  (su 
as  the  old  Santa  Barbara  Biltmore  at  M(  I 
tecito)  and  featuring  top-dollar  speakers  su 
as  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and  Colin  Pow 
Though  billed  as  seminars  they  were  do!  i 
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spirit  to  revival  meetings.  Audiences 
Mimes  reached  1,000.  The  highlight 
le  when  Roche  materialized  in  a  corona 
ioft  lighting  and  delivered  homilies  about 
lies."  "Radical  academics,"  as  Roche  said 
1989,  had  •'pulled  oft"  one  of  the  greatest 
ixes  (it  all  time,"  and  it  was  Hillsdale's 
sion  to  counteract  it.  He  spoke  movingly 
lis  own  early  education,  which  had  tak- 
place  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  in  the 
:kics.  Transfixed  donors  opened  their  wal- 
and  wrote  large  checks.  Some  placed  en- 
trusts in  the  hands  of  Hillsdale  College. 

ut  from  the  outset  the  conservative 
Utopia  functioned  like  the  extension  of 
ngle  man's  ego  and  appetites.  According 
wo  sources,  Roche,  the  distinguished 
cator,  lifted  entire  paragraphs  from  a 
non  by  a  clerical  colleague,  then  brazen- 
elivered  it  as  a  lecture  in  Chicago.  No 
held  him  accountable  for  fear  "the 
'ement"  would  be  jeop- 
zed.  "So  we  became  en- 
rs,"  says  Robert  Ander- 
a  former  professor  who 
ed  bring  Roche  to  Hills- 
and  who  has  documents 
jorting  the  plagiarism 
ge.  Inside  the  Hillsdale 
ess,  Roche  consolidated 
reign  and  used  tactics 
itimidation  to  enforce  it. 
re  long,  the  word  "Stalin- 
crept  into  discussions, 
cularly  among  disgrun- 
faculty. 

For  at  least  the  last  10 
5  there  seemed  to  be  a 
inoia  that  tended  to 
nate  from  Roche,"  says 
■les  Van  Eaton,  who  left 
dale  in  1998  after  20 
I  as  chairman  of  its  Eco- 
ics  Department,  and 
is  now  at  the  School  of  Public  Policy  at 
terdine  University.  When  faculty  mem- 
tried  to  get  a  seat  on  the  board  of  trust- 
Roche  punished  the  leaders  by  freezing 
salaries.  More  often  he  left  the  dirty 
to  others.  "He  was  away  often  but  al- 
present,"  says  Bill  Koshelnyk,  a  public- 
ions  officer  who  ghostwrote  Roche's 
us  op-ed  pieces.  "I  used  to  say,  'A  spar- 
ioesn't  fall  from  the  sky  without  George 
le  knowing  about  it.'"  The  greater 
1— at  least  of  the  conservative  titans  who 
;d  Roche  and  the  Hillsdale  experi- 
— had  no  clue,  Koshelnyk  says,  about 
he  bloodletting  [that]  was  going  on." 
)t  only  the  faculty  was  scared.  Dissi- 
students— and  even  mildly  skeptical 
-were  dealt  strong  penalties:  the  sud- 
oss  of  a  campus  job.  bullying  sessions 
administrators,  even  expulsion,  as  hap- 
i  in  the  case  of  Mark  Nehls,  who  start- 
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ed  his  own  newspaper.  The  Hillsdale  Specta- 
tor, financed  by  ads  he  sold  to  local  mer- 
chants. After  clashing  with  the  administra- 
tion over  censorship  and  other  issues,  Nehls 
was  thrown  out  of  Hillsdale  on  charges, 
which  he  strongly  denies,  of  having  defraud- 
ed local  businesses  by  misrepresenting  him- 
self as  an  official  of  the  college.  Several 
years  later,  when  pranksters  tarred  and 
feathered  the  large  bronze  eagle  affixed  to 
the  campus's  entrance,  the  school  launched  a 
"gestapo-like"  investigation,  literally  "drag- 
ging people  out  of  bed  at  night,"  says 
Jonathan  Ellis,  one  of  the  accused.  A  Hills- 
dale spokesman  says  there  is  "no  truth"  to 
this  allegation.  But  Melinda  von  Sydow,  an 
instructor  at  the  time,  says  one  of  her  stu- 
dents, a  prime  suspect,  told  her  "about  being 
dragged  out  of  bed  in  the  wee  hours." 

All  the  while.  Roche  and  Hillsdale  were 
collecting  accolades.  In  1998,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  ranked  Hillsdale  first  among 


"THEY  REAPED  A  WHIRLWIND" 

June  Roche,  photographed 

on  January  4.  2000,  at  her  home 

in  Hillsdale.  Michigan. 


midwestern  liberal-arts  colleges.  The  Stan- 
ford economist  Thomas  Sowell  extolled 
Hillsdale's  open-mindedness  in  importing 
the  occasional  liberal  guest  speaker,  such 
as  George  McGovern  or  Pat  Schroeder,  to 
challenge  the  college's  orthodoxies.  These 
presentations  were  carefully  stage-managed 
by  Lissa  Roche.  As  students  filed  into 
Phillips  Auditorium,  the  170-seat  hall  where 
some  of  the  lectures  were  held,  Lissa  stood 
at  the  door,  quietly  pulling  students  aside 
and  feeding  them  intelligent  questions  so  the 
guests  would  leave  properly  impressed. 

A  great  deal  rode  on  Hillsdale.  It  had  be- 
come the  flagship  campus  of  an  entire  polit- 
ical movement.  Conservatives  who  had  nev- 
er heard  of  Grove  City  or  of  Calvin  College 


in  Michigan  were  aware  of  "the  little  Har- 
vard of  the  Midwest"  and  the  new  mandari- 
nate  being  groomed  there,  foot  soldiers  of 
the  Reagan-Gingrich  revolution. 

The  symbol  of  Hillsdale's  pre-eminence 
was  Imprimis,  the  monthly  "speech  digest" 
whose  main  feature  was  usually  remarks  by 
the  latest  luminary  who  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  college.  Lissa  Roche  edited 
each  issue,  which  often  meant  condensing 
or,  as  she  complained,  rewriting  the  thread- 
bare ramblings  of  business  leaders  and 
politicians.  It  was  a  high-pressure  grind  that 
had  burned  out  many  an  editor  before  Lissa 
joined  the  staff  in  1990.  Amazingly,  she 
soldiered  on  until  her  death. 

There  was  a  greater  purpose  to  her  labors 
than  just  burnishing  the  Hillsdale  myth:  af- 
ter so  many  years  her  idolatry  of  Roche  was 
undimmed.  For  all  her  brusque  profession- 
alism—a trait  many  noted— she  remained  at 
heart  the  17-year-old  Flintie.  "I  always  sus- 
pected she  identified  her- 
self with  the  figure  of  Ayn 
Rand,"  says  Bill  Koshelnyk, 
who  worked  with  Lissa  for 
eight  years.  Like  Rand,  Lis- 
sa was  hard-shelled,  "rough 
and  tumble,"  but  her  devo- 
tion to  her  father-in-law  and 
his  infallible  vision  was  ab- 
solute. "She  was  one  of  the 
biggest  defenders  of  the  stat- 
us quo  at  Hillsdale,"  says  a 
friend,  "and  that  was  a  line 
that  was  not  to  be  crossed." 
To  what  extent  that  de- 
votion was  rewarded  is  im- 
possible to  say.  As  some 
observers  hasten  to  point 
out,  there  is  no  concrete  ev- 
idence that  an  affair  took 
place,  despite  Lissa's  claim 
that  it  lasted  19  years.  While 
Lissa's  adoration  of  her 
father-in-law  was  apparent  to  all,  his  feel- 
ings toward  her  remain  a  mystery.  But  then 
George  C.  Roche's  true  feelings  toward  any- 
one were  not  easily  discerned. 

So  much  in  Roche's  thrall,  Lissa  failed  to 
grasp  an  essential  fact  about  him,  one 
understood  by  George  Roche's  first  wife, 
June.  "George  loves  secrets,"  she  says  today, 
reflecting  on  her  44  years  as  his  spouse. 
"He  loves  to  keep  secrets  from  people 
from  everybody."  In  the  middle  of  a  cock- 
tail party,  she  says,  he  would  often  seize  a 
guest  by  the  elbow  and  whisper  something 
to  him,  making  sure  his  wife  saw. 

On  this  day  in  early  December.  June's 
voice  is  nearly  inaudible:  she  is  back  from  an 
exhausting  day  of  chemotherapy  treatment 
in  Ann  Arbor.  Two  months  after  her  divorce 
she  was  diagnosed  with  Hodgkin's  lymphoma. 
We  are  seated  in  the  living  room  of  her  hand- 
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some  home  in  Hillsdale,  five  minutes  from 

the  campus.  A  grand  piano  laces  a  bay  win- 
dow. There  arc  elegant  furnishings,  a  festive 
Christmas  tree,  and  a  feeling  of  unquench- 
able sadness.  The  heady  days  of  dining  at 
the  Reagan  White  House  or  watching  Paint 
Your  llii^on  on  television  with  George  Bush 
at  Broadlawn  belong  to  the  distant  past. 

"There  are  two  Georges,"  June  says. 
"There's  the  good  Cieorge  and  the  mean 
George."  The  good  George  nightly  read  his 
children  Tolkien  and  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  took 
his  son  sledding  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ardsley 
Country  Club  this  was  30  years  ago,  back 
in  the  tit  days,  which  June  remembers 
nostalgically.  The  mean  George,  she  says, 
more  visible  at  Hillsdale,  berated  his  wife 
for  serving  the  wrong  cut  of  meat,  even  as 
she  carefully  measured  out  to  the  last  digit 
the  600  calories  he  was  permitted  on  the 
diet  required  by  his  diabetic  neuropathy.  The 
mean  George  also  occasionally  drank,  June 
says,  sending  his  blood  sugar  to  dangerous 
levels.  Hillsdale  faculty  members  recall 
Roche's  relentless  verbal  assaults  on  his 
wife,  unbearable  in  their  cruelty.  After  en- 
during one  such  performance  at  a  college 
event,  recalls  a  professor,  "I  finally  went  to 
the  proper  person  and  said,  'Please  don't 
seat  my  wife  and  me  next  to  them  again.'" 

June  admits  that  friends  had  been  warn- 
ing her  for  years  about  Lissa,  but  it  was 
hard  to  take  the  allegations  seriously.  Of 
course  Lissa  worshiped  George— "a  long 
time  ago,  I  thought  of  her  as  a  groupie"— 
but  it  seemed  a  daughterly  fixation.  There 
was  no  outward  indication  that  he  recipro- 
cated. There  was  also  Lissa's  weight.  The 
slender  coed  ballooned  in  later  years, 
packing  as  many  as  170  pounds  on  her 
five-five  frame  and  joking  that  her  designer 
was  "Omar  the  tentmaker." 

But  June  suspects  Lissa  had  something 
to  do  with  her  divorce.  "I  felt  like  there 
was  something  really  off  center,  both  with 
George  and  Lissa,"  she  says  of  that  period. 
In  August  1998,  George  burst  into  a  lun- 
cheon June  was  holding  at  Broadlawn.  "He 
said,  'I  need  to  talk  to  you  upstairs,'"  June 
remembers.  "It  was  very  cut  and  dried.  He 
said,  'I've  taken  all  the  money  out  of  the 
bank  and  canceled  all  the  credit  cards.  Here's 
a  check  for  $1,000  to  tide  you  over.  Don't 
worry.  You'll  be  well  taken  care  of.  There'll 
be  somebody  here  to  serve  you  papers.'"  It 
was  the  only  warning  she  received— he  had 
not  previously  hinted  that  anything  was 
amiss,  nor  did  he  give  her  any  real  reason 
as  to  why  he  wanted  the  divorce,  she  says. 
Ten  minutes  later  June  was  holding  the  doc- 
uments that  ended  her  marriage. 

This  happened  on  Saturday— the  classic 
tactic.  It  meant  June  could  do  nothing  over 
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the  weekend,  not  even  put  in  calls  to  law- 
yers. She  could  only  panic.  Thus  ended  a 
relationship  that  had  begun  in  the  IMSOs, 
when  the  two  were  teenage  sweethearts  in 
Denver.  June  gathered  up  some  of  her  be- 
longings in  one  sweep  through  Broadlawn. 
The  rest  of  her  things  were  placed  in  stor- 
age, she  says,  save  for  those  Stuffed  m  trash 
bins  in  the  driveway  of  the  mansion.  The 
discarded  items  included  a  dollhouse  used 
by  one  of  George  and  June's  daughters.  A 
settlement  was  reached  last  April.  She  will 
say  only  that  she's  satisfied  with  the  terms. 

Lissa  was  now  installed  at  Broadlawn. 
But  even  she  was  not  privy,  it  appears,  to 
all  of  George's  secrets.  For  years  there  had 
been  rumors  about  his  alleged  philander- 
ing, but  college  trustees  "looked  the  other 
way  because  of  that  great  god  we  all  wor- 
ship: money,"  says  one  school  official. 

In  early  September  of  last  year,  Roche 
introduced  Dean  as  his  fiancee.  They  would 
be  married  on  September  13.  Dean,  too, 
belonged  to  the  extended  Hillsdale  family, 
though  distantly.  She  had  reportedly  attend- 
ed Shavano  lectures  in  Colorado.  There 
was  another  connection:  according  to  June 
Roche,  Dean's  first  husband  "had  been  a 
good  friend  of  Lissa's  father.  He  worked  in 
the  same  hospital  in  Louisville  where  Lis- 
sa's father  was  a  surgeon." 


6W7" ho  is 
W  quest 


is  John  Gait?"  is  the  famous 
question  that  reverberates  through- 
out Atlas  Shrugged  Lissa,  perhaps,  had  never 
learned  who  George  Roche  really  was.  She 
was  sent  back  to  the  stone  cottage,  her  do- 
mestic duties  no  longer  required.  She  began 
to  work  at  home  rather  than  on  campus,  set- 
ting up  an  office  in  her  son's  room.  (George 
V,  who  had  recently  turned  20,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Hillsdale  and  belonged  to  a  fraterni- 
ty where  he  spent  much  of  his  time.)  But 
cutting  back  her  time  at  Central  Hall  was 
no  solution.  Five  days  before  the  wedding, 
Lissa  wrote  a  long  memo  to  her  colleagues, 
informing  them  of  her  intention  to  break 
away  and  start  her  life  anew.  "I  am  seeking 
a  divorce  from  George  IV  for  reasons  I 
can't  go  into,  and  it  seems  best  to  get  out  of 
town  immediately. ...  I  will  not  be  reach- 
able by  phone  or  mail."  She  left  the  address 
of  her  sister  Laura  Jackson  in  Los  Angeles. 
"I  will  not  be  staying  with  her,  but  I  will  be 
in  touch  with  her  periodically."  The  letter 
concludes:  "Will  miss  you,  dearest  friends." 
But  her  escape  was  pathetically  short- 
lived. After  only  two  days,  she  came  back; 
the  pull  of  Hillsdale  was  too  strong.  Lissa 
even  attended  George  and  Dean's  wedding, 
a  very  private  event  with  a  small  guest  list, 
then  slouched  back  obediently  to  her  offi- 
cial duties.  When  John  Fund,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial-board  member,  lectured  at 
Hillsdale  in  mid-September  he  was  struck 
by  Lissa's  manner— "distraught  and  subdued. 


almost  fatalistic"  is  how  he  puts  it.  "S 
was  clearly  in  pain  and  had  this  scrunch 
up  look  on  her  lace.  I  tried  to  make  c 
venation,  but  she  was  distracted"  Li 
confided  that  she  had  hit  hard  tim 
"'There  have  been  a  lot  of  problems 
I  trad  recalls  her  saying.  "'I  need  to  rethi 
my  whole  life.  It  got  to  the  point  where 
marriage  descended  into  a  crisis  [but]  I 
cided  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.'"  Fu 
says  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying 

And  then,  as  so  often  happens  just  belt 
a  suicide,  hope  flickered.  On  Friday,  Oc 
ber  15,  IV,  Mickey  Craig,  and  another  frie 
were  playing  racquetball  at  the  colleg 
multimillion-dollar  athletic  complex  (narr 
for  George  Roche).  Lissa  suddenly  appea 
courtside,  utterly  transformed.  "She'd  bt 
despondent,  distraught,  the  previous  th 
weeks,"  says  Craig.  "She  looked  awful 
now  she  looked  happy,  buoyant,  sere 
"Something's  come  up,  IV,"  she  announc 
gaily.  "You've  got  to  come  home."  After  I 
sa's  death,  IV  gave  Craig  an  explanati 
George  had  asked  Lissa  for  help  on  one  1 
writing  project— a  letter  to  Dean  termir 
ing  his  new  marriage. 

But  Dean  was  still  at  Broadlawn  at  (  I 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  she  phoned 
to  tell  him  George  had  had  an  insulin  re  | 
tion  and  needed  help.  (This  had  become 
almost  weekly  occurrence  in  recent  ye; 
June  Roche  thinks  they  exacerbated  the 
rational  conduct  in  which  "the  mean  Georl 
prevailed  over  "the  good  George.")  IV  phoi 
911,  had  an  ambulance  sent  to  Broadla\  f 
and,  letting  Lissa  sleep,  accompanied  his 
ther  and  Dean  to  the  hospital.  When  he 
back  to  the  house  at  three,  Lissa  was  aws  1 1 
IV  reported  on  his  father's  condition  ;  f 
said,  "By  the  way,  it  looks  like  Dad  and    ■ 
new  wife]  have  reconciled." 

The  impact  was  tidal,  according  to    ■ 
account  IV  gave  National  Review.  "Oh  s  I 
oh  no,"  said  Lissa.  Now  it  was  her  turr  I 
rush  to  the  hospital,  where  she  quarre  1 
with  George  as  he  lay  on  his  sickbed.  !  I 
became  loud  and  strident,  and  was  as]  L 
to  leave.  Hours  later  Lissa  phoned  Geo  U 
threatening  suicide.  Alarmed,  George  ca  1 
his  secretary,  who  located  IV  in  neighl  fa 
ing  Jonesville,  where  he  was  teaching  a  j  k 
class.  He  interrupted  it  and  went  to  Brc 
lawn.  Lissa  was  there,  looking  in  on  Geor  m 
mother.  She  seemed  to  have  regained    i 
composure  but  insisted  they  go  to  the  1  HI 
pital  at  once.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  in 
morning  when  they  entered  the  sickroi  l 
and  it  was  there  that  Lissa  told  the  new  ri 
Roche  she  had  been  sleeping  with  Gee 
for  years.  "Is  she  telling  the  truth  or  is 
having  some  sort  of  breakdown?,"  IV  as 
his  father.  George  III  said  nothing,  but 
son  was  sure  he  read  an  answer  in  his  str  \. 
en  face.  "I  saw  the  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
caught,"  IV  told  National  Review. 
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The  couple  returned  to  the  cottage.  Lis- 
took  charge  as  usual,  weaving  plans.  The 
|y  solution,  she  said,  was  for  all  of  them 
leave  Hillsdale.  She  told  IV  to  go  back  to 
!  hospital  and  speak  with  his  father.  He 
reed,  and  while  at  the  hospital  called 
mcone  he  thought  could  help  Lissa. 
hen  IV  got  back,  he  and  Lissa  talked 
ire.  struggling  to  make  sense  of  the  hor- 
c  accusation  now  out  in  the  open.  Then 
;sa  sent  IV  on  another  errand,  this  time 
check  on  his  grandmother  at  Broadlawn. 
•  was  reluctant  to  leave  Lissa  alone,  but 
did  as  she  said.  When  he  got  to  the 
nsion,  he  saw  that  his  father  and  Dean 
re  back  from  the  hospital;  there  was  no 
;d  for  him,  so  he  returned  to  the  cottage. 
his  own  calculation,  he  was  gone  no 
•re  than  five  minutes— long  enough  for 
sa  to  unlock  the  gun  cabinet  and  put  a 
ed  loader  into  the  .357  magnum.  Long 
>ugh  to  commit  one  final  act  of  destruc- 
1  conceived  on  a  Randian  scale, 
^n  hour  later,  after  the  police  had  come 
I  driven  IV  to  the  station,  George  III 
1  June  Roche  stood  outside  the  stone 
tage.  June  was  not  yet  aware  of  Lissa's 
gation— her  children  would  keep  it  from 
for  days-  but  she  says  she  knew  her  ex- 
band's  remarriage  had  driven  Lissa  to 
ide.  She  turned  to  him  and  said,  "You  have 


taken  our  family  as  though  it  were  a  sheet 
of  glass  and  smashed  it  on  the  pavement." 

To  visit  the  Hillsdale  campus  is  to  dis- 
cover how  closely  bunched  the  princi- 
pal sites  of  this  terrible  story  are:  Broad- 
lawn,  the  stone  cottage,  the  arboretum,  Cen- 
tral Hall.  The  complete  walking  tour  takes 
perhaps  20  minutes.  It  is  one  more  re- 
minder of  the  perilous  intimacy  of  small- 
town life.  But  something  of  value  remains  at 
Hillsdale.  You  can  still  sit  in  a  classroom 
and  hear  a  professor  such  as  Mickey  Craig 
quietly  elucidate  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America  and  thus  realize  that  teaching,  an 
art  little  honored  in  our  culture,  means 
something  here.  Perhaps  only  on  tiny,  isolat- 
ed campuses  like  Hillsdale  do  professors  de- 
velop, over  many  years,  a  perfect  pitch  for 
the  student  mind,  for  what  it  can  grasp,  for 
what  can  light  the  fires  of  imagination  or 
nurture  an  evolving  worldview.  The  Ivy 
League  schools  and  the  great  research  uni- 
versities don't  ask  this  of  faculty,  who  in  any 
case  are  much  too  busy  competing  for  grants 
and  book  contracts  to  think  about  the 
yearning  hopes  of  eager  freshmen.  But  at 
Hillsdale  that  transaction  between  professor 
and  pupil,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  liberal- 
arts  education,  still  thrives.  This  is  the  col- 
lege's strength,  not  the  gaudy  fund-raising, 


not  the  canned  sermons  by  visiting  bigwigs, 
not  the  junkets  to  Santa  Barbara,  not  the 
bloated  circulation  list  and  Rotarian  pieties 
of  Imprimis. 

It's  a  short  walk  from  Kresge,  the  main 
classroom  building,  to  the  arboretum,  where 
the  gazebo  sits,  tranquil  in  its  clearing.  One 
can  see  why  Lissa  Roche  would  have  sought 
peace  here.  In  the  late-autumn  light  the  earth 
colors  still  hold  their  glow,  and  the  skirt  of 
lawn,  hemmed  with  junipers,  spruces,  and 
catalpas,  remains  a  lustrous  green.  The  tall, 
sheltering  Norway  pines  have  shed  some  of 
their  needles,  which  now  form  a  spongy 
path.  A  plaque  affixed  to  the  gazebo  explains 
that  a  biology  professor,  helped  by  his  father 
and  brother,  both  stonemasons,  built  the  ar- 
boretum over  the  course  of  27  years,  from 
1929  to  1956.  Successive  generations  of  stu- 
dents also  lent  a  hand.  Together  they  con- 
structed an  authentic  shrine-  a  harmonious 
conjunction  of  human  design  and  natural 
splendor  that  took  one  year  less  to  build  than 
George  Roche's  empire  and  will  long  outlive 
it.  Lissa  Roche  made  sure  of  that,  though  in 
doing  so  she  has  left  a  stain  that  will  never 
be  cleansed.  "If  George  and  Lissa  walked  on 
the  wild  side,  they  reaped  a  whirlwind,"  says 
June  Roche.  "I  think  Lissa's  death  was  an 
act  of  rage  and  revenge.  She  brought  him 
down."  There  is  no  triumph  in  her  words.  D 


■donna  &  Rupert 

tin u ed  from  page  i« i  to  the  period 
n  Everett,  frustrated  that  his  success  in 
ope  hadn't  translated  to  success  in  Holly- 
id,  absconded  to  Paris,  where  he  would 
Hually  write  two  semi-autobiographical, 
themed  novels— Hello  Darling,  Are  You 
king?  and  Tlie  Hairdressers  of  St.  Tfopez— 
ible  for  their  sexual  candor  and  ferocious 

(The  opening  line  of  the  former  novel 
R  "By  the  time  he  was  eight  he  knew  he 
Id  never  be  a  Great  Actress.") 
ladonna  says,  "He  kind  of  disappeared 
e  this  kind  of,  you  know,  wandering,  tor- 
d  artist  and  writer." 

I  was  depressed,"  says  Everett,  who  until 
nid-20s  had  played  down  his  now  cele- 
:d  homosexuality.  (During  his  early  adult- 
d,  he  briefly  worked  as  a  male  escort— 
snt  boy,"  as  they  say  in  England.)  "All 
ugh  this  time,  I  was  a  miserable,  whiny 

of  character.  I  never  enjoyed  my  20s  at 
eally —  The  80s  in  Hollywood  were  very, 

American.  There  was  nothing  in  The 
'■  kfast  Club  or  St.  Elmos  Fire  for  me,  so  I 
;  that  in  Hollywood  I  kind  of  crashed." 
Era  of  John  Hughes,"  Madonna  says, 
i Yeah.  You  get  so  affected  by  the  rejec- 

'  Everett  explains.  "I  was  excessively  ego- 
"ic.  Too  wimpy.  I  was  too  wimpy." 


Madonna,  despite  her  runaway  success  as  a 
pop  singer,  was  then  experiencing  her  own 
Hollywood  fin  de  siecle.  Her  film  career  began 
promisingly  with  her  winning  performance  as 
the  streetwise  hussy  opposite  Rosanna  Ar- 
quette  in  the  1985  hit  Desperately  Seeking  Su- 
san. Then  the  wheels  fell  off.  She  stumbled 
through  a  series  of  god-awful  messes,  includ- 
ing Who's  That  Girl?  and  Shanghai  Surprise, 
the  disastrous  adventure  picture  she  filmed 
with  the  irascible  Penn,  whom  she  married  in 
1985  and  divorced  after  three  combustible, 
well-publicized  years.  The  latter  movie  was  the 
nadir  of  her  Hollywood  life.  "I  had  just  gotten 
married,"  Madonna  recalls.  "It  was  still  really 
new  to  me,  and  my  ex-husband  was  really  kind 
of  railroading  his  way  into  the  whole  project." 
She  laughs  nervously.  "Because  I  was  in  such 
awe  of  him,  I  kind  of  let  him  make  a  lot  of  the 
decisions  that  I  shouldn't  have  allowed  him 
to  make.  I  was  so  green.  I  just  found  myself 
in  a  situation  where  I  felt  completely  bullied 
and  out  of  control,  and  I  didn't  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  it  was  not  pleasant." 

Another  thing  Madonna  and  Everett  have 
in  common:  the  period  from  the  mid-80s 
to  the  mid-90s  was  kind  to  neither,  cinematically 
speaking.  Each  played  only  one  memorable 
role— she  as  the  scrappy  ballplayer  in  Penny 
Marshall's  comedy  A  League  of  Their  Own, 
he  as  the  boorish  lover  in  Mike  Newell's 


eerie  Dance  with  a  Stranger.  She  co-starred  as 
Breathless  Mahoney  in  Warren  Beatty's  un- 
derperforming  Dick  Tracy  and  as  a  dirty-bird 
ingenue  in  Body  of  Evidence,  the  comically 
exploitative  rip-off  of  Basic  Instinct;  he  en- 
dured Cemetery  Man,  in  which  he  played  an 
addled  gravedigger,  and  Dunston  Checks  In, 
in  which  he  broke  the  cardinal  rule  of  Holly- 
wood: Never  co-star  with  a  monkey. 

Then,  around  1996,  their  fortunes  began 
to  turn.  Madonna  landed  the  role  of  a  life- 
time, as  the  Argentinean  matriarch  in  Alan 
Parker's  Evita—a  role,  it  is  often  said,  that  was 
a  perfect  fit  for  our  very  own  pop-culture 
queen.  And  it  was.  Months  later,  Everett  re- 
surfaced as  Julia  Roberts's  droll  gay  confidant 
in  My  Best  Friend's  Wedding,  which  grossed 
more  than  $298  million  and  proved  once  and 
for  all  that  in  order  to  play  a  homosexual  char- 
acter an  actor  doesn't  need  to  mince  to  get  a 
laugh.  Everett  began  receiving  seven-figure 
offers,  appearing  in  such  literate,  high-profile 
costume  dramas  as  Shakespeare  in  Love.  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band, and  generally  serving  as  the  film  indus- 
try's unofficial  Ambassador  of  Gayness.  "It's 
frustrating  in  one  way,"  Everett  says  cheerful- 
ly. "But  I  suppose  it's  my  gimmick,  isn't  it'1 
You  have  to  go  with  it.  you  know?" 

Which  brings  us  to  Tlie  Next  Best  Tiling,  a 
romantic  comedy  about  an  unlucky-in-lovc 
single  gal  (Madonna)  who.  after  an  B  advised 
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nighl  of  carnality  with  her  droll  gay  confidant 
(Everett),  becomes  pregnant  and  persuades 
him  to  raise  the  child  with  her,  parents-style. 
Trouble  ensues.  The  film,  a  departure  lor  di- 
rector John  Schlesinger  (Midnight  Cowboy, 
Marathon  Man),  will  inevitably  draw  compar- 
isons lo  My  Best  Friend's  Wedding,  and  not 
without  some  justification.  There's  the  whole 
gay-COnfidant  angle,  and  at  one  point  the  char- 
acters break  into  a  cover  version  of  "Ameri- 
can Pie,"  Don  McLean's  famous  70s  anthem 
a  scene  suspiciously  reminiscent  of  Everett  and 
Julia  Roberts's  sing-along  of  Dionne  Warwick's 
"1  Say  a  Little  Prayer"  in  their  gay-confidant 
movie.  More  to  the  point,  viewers  will  draw 
comparisons  lo  Madonna  and  Everett  them- 
selves, since  her  character  is  a  yoga-lover  with 
a  young  child,  and  his  character  is-  well,  his 
character  is  a  charming,  droll  Englishman  who 
happens  to  be  gay  but  who  doesn't  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  Paul  Lynde. 

"There  are  definite  similarities  between  the 
characters  and  us,"  Madonna  says.  Although 
originally  written  as  a  swimming  instructor,  her 
character,  Abbie,  was  transformed  into  a  yoga 
teacher  because  Madonna  loves  yoga  and  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  spending  hours  in  chlorine. 
At  one  point,  Abbie  looks  into  the  mirror  and 
pushes  up  her  breasts.  "Nineteen  eighty-nine," 
she  says.  Then,  releasing  the  breasts  to  gravi- 
ty, she  says,  "Nineteen  ninety-nine."  "Humili- 
ating," Madonna  says,  actually  blushing.  "I 
do  that  in  real  life,  but  I  don't  want  anyone 
watching  me  do  it." 

"I  don't  think  the  characters  are  exactly 
us,"  says  Everett,  "but  I  think  there's— cer- 
tainly from  my  perspective— a  lot  of  myself 
accessed  in  it.  Like  in  our  friendship— the 
particular  kind  of  banter  we  have." 

And  therein  lies  a  story.  The  film's  original 
script  was  written  by  (and  remains  offi- 
cially credited  to)  Tom  Ropelewski,  but  some- 
how the  press  began  reporting  that  it  had 
been  written  by  Everett  for  Madonna.  Ro- 
pelewski was  understandably  irritated.  In  fact, 
Everett,  Madonna,  and  Everett's  writing  part- 
ner, Mel  Bordeaux,  "personalized  the  script," 
Madonna  says.  "The  script  fell  into  Rupert's 
hands  and  then  Rupert  brought  it  to  me." 

"In  defense  of  the  writer,  it  was  a  great 
story  and  very  well  written  in  a  particular 
genre,"  Everett  says.  "Originally,  I  really  liked 
the  story,  but  I  thought  the  gay  character  was 
very  stereotypic.  He  was  flubby.  Whenever 
they  had  a  problem,  they  resolved  it  with  a 
foodfest.  He  didn't  have  a  sex  life.  He  was 
just  a  token  queen,  really." 

"And  my  character  was  the  stereotypic  fag 
hag,"  Madonna  says.  "Pissed  off  at  men." 

So,  the  stars  say,  they  added  the  "American 
Pie"  bit  and  a  number  of  Rupertesque  flour- 
ishes, as  when  he  looks  at  Madonna  and, 
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spurning  her  interest,  says,  "You  are  the  wom- 
an I'd  most  like  to  .  . .  be."  There  is  no  sex 
scene  in  the  film,  and  none  was  shot.  It's 
old-fashioned  that  way.  And,  by  the  sound  ol 
things,  it's  really  not  autobiographical.  Yes, 
they  both  confirm,  they  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been,  shall  we  say,  entangled  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sexual  persuasion. 
Asked  if  they  can  actually  conceive  of  con- 
ceiving together.  Madonna  and  Rupert  get  a 
little  edgy.  "I'd  have  to  be  in  a  much  more 
desperate  stale,"  Madonna  says,  grinning. 

"I'd  have  to  be  more  desperate,  too,"  says 
Everett. 

"First  of  all,  I  don't  think  Rupert  is  truly 
ready  to  have  children." 

"For  me  and  my  particular  issues  with  inti- 
macy," Everett  later  says,  "the  wild  night  with 
a  woman  probably  wouldn't  be  happening  with 
my  best  friend.  It  would  have  to  be  with  some- 
one a  rung  underneath  that.  Or  maybe  two." 

"Before  1  had  a  child,  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  more,"  Madonna  says.  "But  now 
that  I  have  a  child  and  am  a  single  parent,  1 
know  how  difficult  it  is.  I  want  to  have  anoth- 
er child,  but  now  my  whole  attitude  is,  I  want 
to  really  be  sure  I  could  envision  myself  being 
with  this  person  for  a  very  long  time  and  rais- 
ing this  child  together."  Here  she  alludes  to 
her  former  boyfriend  Carlos  Leon,  with  whom 
she  conceived  Lourdes  in  1996.  "I  was  in  love 
with  the  father  of  my  daughter  the  whole 
time,  but  I  wasn't  really  thinking,  you  know?  I 
was  thinking  in  a  passionate  way:  Oh,  well,  if 
it  doesn't  work  out,  I'll  be  all  right.  And  I  am 
all  right.  But,  you  know,  it's  hard  work,  and  I 
don't  have  any  fantasies  about  it  now." 

The  conversation  turns,  as  it  inevitably 
must,  to  sexuality— Everett's,  in  particular,  and 
that  represents  something  of  a  watershed:  a 
celebrity  whose  sexuality  inspires  more  con- 
versation than  Madonna's.  "Talking  about 
being  gay  suddenly,  at  age  40,  feels  very 
strange,"  he  says.  "It's  not  anything  you  nor- 
mally talk  about.  You  don't  go  to  dinner  par- 
ties and  have  people  ask  you,  'How  does  it 
feel  to  be  a  gay  man?'"  He  laughs.  "It's  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  sound  interesting  and  not 
boring,  because  there's  nothing  very  interest- 
ing about  being  a  gay  man." 

Despite  his  own  moral  victory,  he's  not 
the  type  to  urge  other  gay  actors  to  come 
out.  Neither  he  nor  Madonna  takes  kindly  to 
a  recent  article  in  The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, in  which  writer  Andrew  Sullivan  pres- 
sured certain  public  figures,  such  as  former 
New  York  City  mayor  Ed  Koch,  Ricky  Mar- 
tin, and  Rosie  O'Donnell,  to  define  their  sex- 
uality. "I  hate  that  type  of  person,"  Everett 
says,  referring  to  outers  of  all  stripes. 

"I  don't  think  you  should  be  defined  by 
your  sexual  preference,"  Madonna  says. 

"I  can't  stand  those  hideous  people,  try- 
ing to  call  people  out." 

"That's  really  fascist  behavior.  Horrible." 

"Right." 


Madonna  puis  down  her  fork,  "lid  Km 
i    "./I  '"  she  asks. 

The  new  millennium  finds  Hollywoot 
favorite  noncouple  in  constant  motio 
Madonna  is  working  on  the  film's  soundtrai 
and  enjoying  the  company  of  her  current  lo 
interest,  Guy  Ritchie,  the  31-year-old  Lnglis 
man  who  directed  I998's  hyper-stylized  ci 
hit  Lock,  Stock  and  Hwo  Smoking  Barrels.  "I" 
an  Anglophile,"  she  explains  with  so-shoot-n 
candor.  "Who  knew?  I'm  from  the  Midwe 
It's  the  weirdest  thing.  It  crept  up  on  m( 
And  then  there's  the  full-time  job  of  raisn 
three-year-old  Lourdes,  whom  Madonna 
slowly  acclimating  to  the  paparazzi  univen 
Madonna,  who  learned  how  to  handle  t 
media  vulgarians  "when  my  ex-husband  ke 
beating  up  on  them,"  is  refreshingly  cane 
when  asked  how  she  is  preparing  Lourdes  f 
the  life  of  a  superstar's  daughter.  "Fortuna 
ly."  Madonna  says,  "most  people  1  know 
celebrities,  so  she  just  thinks  everyone  in  t 
universe  is  famous." 

Everett,  who  admits  to  severe  pre-mov 
premiere  jitters,  will  star  in  P.  J.  Hogai 
forthcoming  comedy,  Unconditional  Love 
which  Everett  helps  Kathy  Bates  find  t 
murderer  of  a  slain  pop  idol.  In  the  me* 
time,  Everett  and  Madonna  banter. 

"He  gets  on  my  nerves  all  the  tim< 
Madonna  says  gamely,  eyeing  Everett 
did  during  the  movie." 

"She's  very,  very— if  you  have  to  fight  w 
her,  good  luck  to  you." 

"Rupert,  you  know  what?  Don't  try 
paint  that  kind  of  picture.  You  have  just 
strong  a  personality  as  I." 

"Almost.  Not  quite." 

She  gives  Everett  a  look. 

"The  thing  about  Rupert  and  me  is  the 
get  mad  really  quickly,  but  I  don't  stay  m< 
There's  no  way.  I  can't  bear  to— it's  too  b  | 
ing.  I  don't  want  to  stay  mad  at  him." 

"How  could  you?" 

"He  gets  in  a  snit  every  once  in  a  whil 
Madonna  says  a  bit  later.  She  may  or  nj  | 
not  be  referring  to  the  time  years  ago  wr 
Everett,  appearing  in  The  Vortex  on  the  L§ 
don  stage,  responded  to  a  theatergoer's  na[ 
letter  by  mailing  her  a  pubic  hair.  ("The 
ter  arrived  on  a  matinee  day,"  says  Ever 
relishing  the  memory.  "Matinee  day  in 
theater— you  can't  imagine  how  depressinjj 
is,  because  it's  when  you  do  two  shows.  Aj 
the  matinee's  full  of  old  people.  It's  very 
hausting,  and  so  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  mood 

"Yes,"  Everett  says,  nodding.  "I  do  s 
Just  because,  you  know—" 

"Because  he's  Rupert." 

"And  because  she's  unable  to  process 
word  'no.'  She's  never  learned  it." 

Madonna,  nearly  vibrating  with  o 
upmanship,  is  asked  if  she  disagrees  w 
Everett's  assessment.  "Of  course  I  do," 
says,  and,  as  always,  that's  that.  D 
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in."  She's  never  agreed  to  talk  about  her 
image,  which  produced  her  only  child, 

writer  David  RielT  ("the  true  love  of  my 
").  so  I  nearly  fell  off  my  chair  when  the 
•rator  of  the  opening  of  In  America  says 

following  about  its  actress  heroine: 

1  thought  of  Maryna  as  a  character  in  a 
el.  I  would  have  liked  her  to  have  some- 
lg  of  Dorothea  Brooke  (I  remember  when 
rst  read  Middlemarch:  I  had  just  turned 
itecn,  and  a  third  of  the  way  through  the 
)k  burst  into  tears  because  I  realized  not 
y  that  /  was  Dorothea  but  that,  a  few 
nths  earlier.  I  had  married  Mr.  Casaubon). 

hi  don't  think  that's  naughty?,"  Susan 
itag  asks  now.  "It  is  a  bit  naughty,  but 
also  true."  All  she'll  say  about  the  end  of 
marriage,  which  occurred  after  the  cou- 
had  moved  to  Berkeley,  was  that  her 
yer  told  her  she  was  the  first  woman  in 
ifornia  history  to  refuse  alimony.  Once 
in.  I  feel  a  pulse  of  love  pass  clear 
>ugh  me.  And  all  she'll  say  about  her 
posed  "love  of  women,"  or  about  any- 
ig  else  in  her  private  life,  is  that  she 
n't  anything  to  say  about  it:  a  reticence 
>e  treasured  in  a  star. 

[er  other  affair  at  the  University  of  Chica- 
go was  with  the  theater:  she  did  student 
iuctions  and  had  Mike  Nichols  for  a  best 
id.  ("I  met  her  on  line  when  we  were 
stering,"  he  recalls.  "She'd  already  read 
>f  Djuna  Barnes.  She  was  16.  Terrifying.") 
ever  since,  she  has  had  one  foot  in  the 
p  of  pure  mind,  and  another  in  the  camp 
edonism  and  popular  culture.  "Camp," 
ed,  might  be  le  mot  juste  here  because  it 
an  essay  entitled  "Notes  on  Camp,"  writ- 
in  1964  for  the  Partisan  Review,  house 
n  of  the  New  York  intelligentsia,  and  re- 
lished in  her  1966  collection,  Against  In- 
vtation,  that  founded  her  reputation  both 
lltural  critic  and  as  "dark  lady"  of  Amer- 
letters.  "There  are  other  creative  sensi- 
es  besides  the  seriousness  (both  tragic 
comic)  of  high  culture,"  she  boldly  in- 
led  the  readers  of  the  austere  Partisan 
•w  ("the  PR.  crowd,"  as  they  were  known 
;ghead  circles).  "And  one  cheats  oneself, 
human  being,  if  one  has  respeet  only  for 
style  of  high  culture,  whatever  else  one 
do  or  feel  on  the  sly." 
a  let's  let  our  metaphorical  hair  down  a 
:  let's  enjoy  the  movies  and  the  rock 
:erts  without  condescension  and  savor 
pleasures  of  the  people.  Who  knows 
we'll  find?  The  "Notes"  were  dedicated 
addressed  to  Oscar  Wilde  (an  author 
has  magnetized  very  few  female  critics) 
when  reread  today  seem  agreeably  pre- 


scient. "Camp  sees  everything  in  quotation 
marks.  It's  not  a  lamp,  but  a  'lamp';  not  a 
woman,  but  a  'woman.'  To  perceive  Camp 
in  objects  and  persons  is  to  understand 
Being-as-Playing-a-Role."  How  "modern"  that 
sounds  today.  Very  daringly— and  also  antici- 
pating some  more  recent  scholarship  avant 
la  lettre  Sontag  proposed  Henry  James  as  a 
"camp"  writer,  saying  that  while  he  may  be 
capable  of  seriousness,  and  even  of  pathos, 
he  could  not  rise  to  tragedy.  Some  artifices 
and  affectations  may  even  be  artistic,  and— as 
she  teasingly  cited  Wilde— "to  be  natural  is 
such  a  very  difficult  pose  to  keep  up." 

There  were  growls,  even  snarls.  The  late 
Irving  Howe,  co-founder  of  the  even  more 
austere  Dissent  magazine  and  keeper  of  the 
conscience  of  exalted  solemnity,  saw  her  as 
the  very  emblem  of  moral  frivolity,  with 
P.R.  standing  for  "public  relations"  instead 
of  Partisan  Review: 

The  new  American  sensibility  [he  wrote  in 
Commentary  in  1968]  does  something  no  oth- 
er culture  could  have  aspired  to:  it  makes  ni- 
hilism seem  casual,  good-natured,  even  inno- 
cent  Alienation  has  been  transformed  from 

a  serious  and  revolutionary  concept  into  a  mo- 
tif of  mass  culture,  and  the  content  of  mod- 
ernism into  the  decor  of  kitsch. . . .  [This  new 
sensibility]  is  reinforced  with  critical  exegesis 
by  Susan  Sontag,  a  publicist  able  to  make  bril- 
liant quilts  from  grandmother's  patches. 

Twenty  years  later,  Sontag's  success  in  mix- 
ing and  melding  the  conventional  cate- 
gories was  consummated  when  Kevin  Cost- 
ner  gave  his  mission-statement  rant  to  Susan 
Sarandon  in  Bull  Durham  and  shouted,  "The 
novels  of  Susan  Sontag  are  self-indulgent, 
overrated  crap!"  Sarandon  takes  her  time  re- 
plying, "I  think  Susan  Sontag  is  brilliant," 
but  to  be  thought  too  vulgar  by  the  Old  Guard 
and  too  pretentious  by  the  mob  idols  is  to 
have  brushed  against  the  national  cortex  in  a 
noticeable  way.  Who  else  could  say  that  if 
you  understood  Nietzsche  you  could  appre- 
ciate a  Patti  Smith  concert?  (And,  come  to 
think  of  it,  where  is  Kevin  these  days?) 

Versions  of  both  these  criticisms  are  still 
in  circulation.  Ex-New  Left  renegade  David 
Horowitz,  in  his  new  book.  Hating  Whitey. 
has  resurrected  the  outrage  that  was  generat- 
ed when  Sontag  wrote  in  the  60s  about  big- 
otry and  depredation  and  in  her  fury  de- 
scribed the  white  race  as  "the  cancer  of  hu- 
man history."  (She  later  withdrew  the  remark, 
calling  it  a  slur  on  cancer  patients,  which  I 
thought  was  quite  witty.)  She  was  hooted  at 
for  changing  her  mind  on  Leni  Riefenstahl, 
first  seeming  to  say  that  her  movies  could  be 
appreciated  outside  their  Nazi  context  and 
then  appearing  to  say  that,  no,  they  couldn't, 
either.  It's  true  that  anyone  willing  to  experi- 
ment and  sample,  or  anyone  culturally  om- 
nivorous, can  give  the  impression  of  being 
light-minded  or  superficial.  (In  a  public  dis- 
cussion with  Umberto  Eco,  Susan  once  came 


up  with  a  definition  of  a  polymath  as  "some- 
one who  is  interested  in  everything,  and  in 
nothing  else.")  I  suppose  I  have  my  tiny  crit- 
icisms, too.  I  admire,  in  theory,  her  refusal  to 
own  a  television  set.  But  is  this  advisable  in  a 
monitor  of  popular  culture?  And  I  can  never 
quite  believe  anyone  who  says  that  they  don't 
read  the  reviews  of  their  work.  Yet  anchoring 
all  her  enthusiasms  and  gaieties  and  eccen- 
tricities is  a  very  strong  moral  sense,  which 
is  expressed  in  that  most  admirable  and  rare 
quality— physical  and  intellectual  courage. 
She's  brave.  I  once  heard  it  said  that  courage 
might  not  be  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  that  it  was 
the  faculty  that  made  all  the  virtues  possible. 
She  was  brave  before  I  knew  her  (she  refused 
to  accept  the  doctors'  death  sentence  for 
breast  cancer  when  she  was  42,  and  went  to 
France  to  pioneer  a  then  unpopular  scheme 
of  chemotherapy),  but  I  have  seen  her  being 
uncommonly  brave  on  several  occasions. 

The  first  was  at  a  meeting  in  New  York's 
Town  Hall  in  February  1982.  The  entire  intel- 
lectual left  of  the  city  had  gathered  in  soli- 
darity with  Polish  Solidamosc.  Some  were  at- 
tending their  very  first  anti-Communist  meet- 
ing. The  general  line  was:  Let's  by  all  means 
support  the  Poles,  but  let's  not  forget  El  Sal- 
vador, Reaganomics,  the  military  budget, 
blah  blah.  Susan  got  up  and  inquired  pene- 
tratingly whether  the  left  might  not  want  to 
consider  if  it  bore  any  responsibility  for  East- 
ern Europe.  In  a  famous  question,  she  asked 
whether  Reader's  Digest  or  The  Nation  had 
published  more  objective  truth  about  Stalin- 
ism. Pandemonium!  No  one  wanted  to  look 
into  that  particular  mirror.  She  concluded 
that,  by  resorting  to  military  rule.  Commu- 
nism had  become  "Fascism  with  a  human 
face":  the  contradiction  wasn't  lost  on  her, 
but  the  irony  seemed  to  make  it  worthwhile. 
For  intellectuals,  often  the  hardest  thing  is  to 
be  unpopular  in  their  own  circle.  She  passed 
that  test.  (Against  Interpretation  contained 
several  literary  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Stalinism.  When  Arpad  Goncz,  the  novelist 
president  of  Hungary,  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  last  spring,  he  specifically 
asked  that  Susan  Sontag  be  on  his  guest  list.) 

Seven  years  after  that  Solidamosc  meeting, 
in  the  week  when  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
pronounced  a  life  sentence  and  a  death  sen- 
tence on  Salman  Rushdie,  there  was  pande- 
monium of  a  different  sort.  Many  of  those 
literati  who  normally  sign  hien  peasant  peti- 
tions were  suddenly  remembering  pressing 
appointments  elsewhere.  One  day  it  will  be 
told-  the  roster  of  those  friends  of  free  speech 
who  coughed  and  shuffled  their  feet.  It  was  a 
lousy,  shabby  week,  and  it  would  have  been 
lousier  and  shabbier  still  if  Susan  Sontag  hadn't 
been  president  of  the  PfcN  American  Center 
that  year.  Courage  can  be  as  infections  as 
cowardice,  and  she  was  on  the  phone  sh, lin- 
ing people  and  stiffening  the  ranks  I  fp  she 
got  at  the  meeting  downtown,  flourishing 
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Rushdie's  Satanic  Verses  and  calling  tor  "civic 
fortitude"  in  the  face  of  mercenary  assassina- 
tion. I  know  of  several  "names"  who  admitted 
that  she'd  coerced  or  cajoled  them  into  being 
there.  Within  days,  everyone  was  on  board 
and  the  bookseller  chains  had  reversed  their 
appalling  decision  not  to  slock  or  display 
Rushdie's  novel.  I  loved  her  that  time,  too. 

At  that  moment,  her  psychiatrist  broke 
an  important  block  in  her  mind.  Sontag 
wanted  to  write  fiction  again  not  just  to 
please  Kevin  Costner  but  to  reach  a  wider 
audience -and  yet  she  feared  a  loss  of  seri- 
ousness if  she  gave  up  the  essay  form  and 
risked  crowd  pleasing.  "What  makes  you 
think,"  inquired  her  shrink,  "that  it  isn't  a 
contribution  to  give  people  pleasure?"  (If 
ever  I  need  a  shrink,  that's  the  one  I'm  go- 
ing to.)  All  at  once  she  felt  free  to  take  her 
own  advice  and  have  a 
little  cultural  sport.  "For 
three  years  I  worked  in  a 
delirium  of  pleasure."  The 
result  was  The  Volcano 
Lover,  a  surprise  1992 
best-seller  smash  that  re- 
visited torrid  Naples  in  a 
time  of  war  and  revolution, 
and  reset  (more  from 
the  Hamilton  husband's 
point  of  view)  the  notor- 
ious dalliance  between 
Lord  Nelson  and  "that 
Hamilton  woman."  It 
helped  make  her  solvent 
for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  (when  her  apartment 
caught  fire  in  1987  she  re- 
alized she  hadn't  enough 
in  her  checking  account  to  take  refuge  in  a 
hotel),  and  it  showed  that  she  could  pull  a 
crowd  for  a  real  novel.  Success!  What  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  she  would  go 
straight  to  Sarajevo  and  sleep  on  a  floor  un- 
der round-the-clock  bombardment? 

If  by  now  you  don't  think  the  attempted 
genocide  in  Bosnia  in  the  early  90s  was  a 
moral  crisis,  you  never  will.  Serb  state  Com- 
munism mutated  into  Fascism— no  "human 
face"  to  speak  of— and  it  looked  for  a  while 
as  if  the  city  of  Sarajevo  was  going  to  be  im- 
molated while  the  West  played  the  part  of  a 
yawning  Nero.  As  Poland's  national  poet, 
Adam  Mickiewicz,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  In 
America,  "The  European  word  had  no  po- 
litical value.  This  nation,  attacked  by  a  for- 
midable enemy,  had  on  its  side  all  the 
books,  all  the  newspapers,  all  the  eloquent 
tongues  of  Europe;  and  from  this  entire 
army  of  words  came  not  a  single  action." 

He  might  have  been  writing  of  our  own 
century.  Susan  Sontag's  response  was  to  move 


lo  Sarajevo  and  to  share  in  the  lite  of  the  city. 
In  a  theatei  In  by  candles  and  under  constant 
shelllire,  she  rehearsed  a  troupe  of  actors 
Bosnian  Serbs,  (  roals,  Muslims,  and  Jews  in 
her  own  adaptation  of  Waiting  for  Godot, 
There  were  three  pairs  of  Vladimirs  and  Es- 
tragons  in  this  production,  as  ii  to  emphasize 
the  catharsis  of  Sarajevo's  long  wait  lor  rescue 
and  recognition.  Let's  just  say  that  as  a  gesture 
in  a  time  of  abandonment  it  was  appreciated. 
I  myself  lasted  about  three  days  in  Sarajevo  at 
the  height  of  the  siege;  she  returned  nearly  a 
dozen  times.  When  I  went  back  with  her  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  very  affecting 
to  see  how  many  friends  she  had  made.  (I  re- 
member a  Muslim  family  offering  me  alcohol 
at  about  11  in  the  morning  in  her  honor.)  Of 
course,  for  all  this  she  was  jeered  by  Hilton 
Kramer  in  Tlw  Wall  Street  Journal  for  being  a 
tourist  and  a  voyeur,  but  tourists  and  voyeurs 
tend  to  show  up  when  the  weather  is  slightly 
fairer.  In  America,  which  contains  two  pas- 
sages of  intense  description  of  physical  fear, 


THEATER  OF  THE  ABSURD 

Susan  Sontag  inspects  donated  wartime 

provisions  of  apples  and  cigarettes  with  the 

cast  and  crew  of  her  production  of 

Waiting  for  Godot  at  the  Youth  Theater, 

Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  July  1993. 


is  dedicated  "To  my  friends  in  Sarajevo"— the 
city  where  she  also  elected  to  spend  the  mil- 
lennium celebrations. 
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'here  are  no  second  acts,"  wrote  Scott 
Fitzgerald  in  a  moment  of  fatuity,  "in 
American  lives."  By  writing  about  the  life  of 
an  actor  as  immigrant  in  In  America,  Son- 
tag  shows  that  second  and  even  third  acts 
are  the  whole  point  of  being  American.  The 
novel's  heroine,  Maryna,  discovers,  as  she 
returns  to  the  stage,  that  she  wants,  and  can 
get,  not  just  a  new  life  but  a  new  self.  At  the 
high  noon  of  the  Gilded  Age,  the  country  is 
seen  undergoing  its  transformation  to  the 
modern,  with  railroads,  steamships,  photog- 
raphy, mass  print,  great  trade  expositions. 


and  even  Illinois  of  'manned  flight.  "How. 
ask  myself,"  says  Maryna,  "does  one  ev 
know  what  is  finished  in  this  country,  ai 
what  is  merely  under  way?"  Having  felt 
little  sorry  lor  herself  and  also  for  her  nati 
Poland,  she  is  introduced  to  the  idea 
American  tragedy  by  the  figure  of  l.dw 
Booth,  commanding  Shakespearean  actc 
national  celebrity,  and  elder  brother  of  L 
coin  assassin  John  Wilkes  of  the  same  nan 
In  a  climaxing  soliloquy,  he  gives  her  pity  ai 
terror  on  a  continental  scale:  "All  the  Boot 
received  death  threats. ...  On  politics,  Jor 
ny  and  I  quarreled  like  demons,  since  I  w 
for  the  Union,  and  for  abolition.  I  had  w 
ed  for  Lincoln.  Johnny  thought  he  h 
killed  a  tyrant.  He  expected  to  be  acclaim 
as  a  hero.  His  death  was  excruciating." 

"Do  you  know,"  says  Sontag  now,  "tl 
in  the  1880s  there  were  more  than  5,0 
theaters  in  this  country,  and  that  more  th 
half  of  their  productions  were  Shal 
speare?  It  was  Bardolatry!  Everyone  kn 
at  least  some  of  t 
plays  by  heart."  Perht 
that  time  and  place,  thi 
furnishes  the  perfect  s 
ting  for  her  project- 
getting  high  culture  a 
popular  culture  intc 
new  alignment.  In  t 
foolishness  of  today,  th< 
who  say  that  Shakespe 
is  for  elitists  are  the 
selves  a  somewhat  er 
ciated  elite.  But  there  \ 
a  time,  not  long  pt 
when  he  was  the  peop  I 
poet  and  playwright,  as 
had  been  in  his  own 
In  her  book  On  Photo, 
phy,  Susan  Sontag  wffl 
"Having  a  photograp 
Shakespeare  would  be  like  having  a 
from  the  True  Cross"— another  attenti 
arresting  way  of  combining  old  and  n 
and  high  and  low,  ways  of  seeing.  In  Am 
ca  features  a  strange  and  committed  lad 
Mrs.  Withington,  who  travels  the  land  v 
her  newfangled  camera  equipment  and  j 
the  new  Americans  to  pose.  "I  live  by 
light  and  for  the  light,"  she  says,  and  " 
Polish  settlers  were  enthralled  by  this  sp 
men  of  independent  American  womanhoc 
If  you  will  now  look  at  the  Annie  Leibo 
portrait  of  Susan  Sontag,  you  will  see  so 
one  who  at  age  66  has  started  afresh 
written  what  she  laughingly  calls  "only 
second  book,"  but  who  hasn't  forgotten 
roots  and  traditions  and  loyalties,  eitj  ||( 
"Live  all  you  can;  it's  a  mistake  not  to." 
Lambert  Strether,  trying  his  best  not  tc 
camp  in  The  Ambassadors.  It  could  be  ' 
tag's  motto.  Viewed  in  the  right  cultural  oj 
even  that  old  entertainer  Henry  James 
give  the  masses  a  tip  or  two.  □ 
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SHION 

y«r:  Madonna's  Marline  Sitbon  trench  coat 

n  Barneys  New  York,  Cartier  bracelet  from 

-tier,  both  in  NYC   Rupert  Everett's  Yves  Saint 

rent  Rive  Gauche  Homme  clothing  from 

;  Saint  Laurent,  NYC.  Carine  Roitfeld  for  Art 

ner 

I*  60:  Bottom,  Madonna's  Prada 

and  skirt  from  Prada,  Cartier  bracelet 

i  Cartier,  both  in  NYC. 

I*  78:  Selwyn  Seyfu  Hinds  styled  by  Ann 

uso;  shirt  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Dolce  & 

>bana,  NYC.  Suit  by  Paul  Smith,  from  Paul 

I  NYC. 

•  84:  Bernice  Ellis  styled  by  Randy  Smith  for 
jia;  turtleneck  by  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
iche,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC. 

•  163:  Emilia  Fox's  Transcontinents  dress 
i  Transcontinents,  Paris. 

e  166:  Hype  Williams  styled  by 

rlie  Altuna  for  Celestine,  LA. 

es  174—75:  Madonna's  Gucci  top  from 

;i,  Chanel  skirt  from  Chanel,  Louis  Vuitton 

s  from  Louis  Vuitton,  Cartier  bracelet 
Cartier.  Rupert  Everett's  Yves  Saint  Laurent 

Gauche  Homme  suit  and  shirt  from  Yves  Saint 

ent;  shoes  by  Prada,  from  Prada.  All  stores 

nNYC 

e  177:  Madonna's  Louis  Vuitton  dress  from 
Vuitton,  NYC. 

>i  178—79:  Madonna's  Prada  top  and  skirt 
Prada,  Louis  Vuitton  shoes  from  Louis  Vuitton, 

ier  bracelet  from  Cartier,  all  in  NYC. 

is  192-93:  Haidee  Findlay-Levin  for 

itive  Exchange. 

>  199:  Deborah  Yates's  CK  shirt  and  Calvin 
Underwear  pants  both  from  Bloomingdale's 
i  nationwide. 

t  257:  Ted  Heller,  Elissa  Schappell,  and 
■y  Alford  all  styled  by  Tina  Skouras.  Heller's 
t  by  Bill  Blass  Black  Label,  from  selected  Lord 
for  stores;  shirt  by  Perry  Ellis  Portfolio,  from 
ed  Macy's  stores;  tie  by  Sulka,  from  Sulka,  NYC. 
spell's  dress  by  Chloe,  from  Chloe,  NYC; 
jan  by  Donna  Koran,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
Alford's  jacket,  shirt,  and  bow  tie  by  Burberry's, 
Burberry's  stores  nationwide.  Martini  glass 
Banana  Republic  stores  nationwide. 
268:  Jimmy  Rodriguez  styled  by  Jacqui 
i  for  Price  Inc.;  suit  and  shirt  by  Giorgio 
ni,  from  Giorgio  Armani  stores  nationwide;  tie 
rberry's,  from  Burberry's  stores  nationwide, 
i  Herb  styled  by  Granite;  costumes  by  Granite. 

UTY  AND  GROOMING 

t:  Olga  Titova  for  Marek  &  Associates; 
opher  John  for  the  Peter  Coppola  Salon. 

78:  Selwyn  Seyfu  Hinds's  grooming  by  Gigi 
'or  Artists. 

84:  Bernice  Ellis's  hair  and  makeup  by 
ly  Johnson  for  Utopia. 

148:  Grooming  by  Gigi  Hale  for  Artists. 

163:  Matthew  Cross  for  One;  Micki 
ier  for  Debbie  Walters. 

166:  Hype  Williams's  grooming  by  Nicole 

for  Visage. 

i  188-89:  Yusuke  for  Artists. 

i  192-93:  Molly  R.  Stern  for  Trade. 


Page  199:  Deborah  Yates's  makeup  from 
Elizabeth  Arden.  On  her  eyes,  EyeColor  in 
Earthshine;  on  her  lips,  Exceptional  Lipstick  in 
Starlight.  Roque  for  Artists;  Rumiko  for  Jed  Root  Inc. 
Page  241:  Mally  Roncal  for  Garren  New  York. 
Page  257:  Ted  Heller's,  Elissa  Schappell's,  and 
Henry  Alford's  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
Harry  King  for  Artists  and  Assumpta  Clohessy 
for  Price,  Inc. 

Page  268:  Jimmy  Rodriguez's  grooming  by 
Rheanne  White  for  Artists.  Kiki's  hair  and  makeup 
and  Herb's  grooming  by  Rob  Talty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Cover:  Vincent  Mazeau  for  Smashbox  NYC. 
Page  25:  From  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann. 
Page  32:  From  the  Kobal  Collection. 
Page  92:  From  Camera  5. 

Page  98:  Top,  from  the  Everett  Collection; 

bottom,  from  the  Frank  Dnggs  Collection/Archive 

Photos. 

Page  104:  Top,  from  the  Image  Bank;  inset 

from  Keystone/Sygma. 

Page  108:  From  Sygma. 

Page  110:  Top,  from  Sygma. 

Page  III:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Sygma,  from 

Gamma,  from  Reuters/Pool/Archive  Photos. 

Page  114:  Clockwise  from  top  right,  from  Esto, 

from  NBC/Everett  Collection,  ©  by  Disney  1998 

Disneyland,  from  Photofest,  from  Lester 

Glassner/Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  118:  Top  right,  from  Fox  Broadcasting/ 

Photofest;  all  others  from  Photofest. 

Page  126:  Clockwise  from  top  right,  ©  by  Disney 

1998  Disneyland,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection, 

courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 

and  Sciences,  from  Esto,  courtesy  of  the  Academy 

of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  from  Lester 

Glassner/Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  132:  Top,  from  the  Liaison  Agency; 

center  and  bottom,  from  Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  136:  Bottom,  from  DMI. 

Page  141:  Top  to  bottom,  from  the  Liaison  Agency, 

from  Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  from  Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  144:  Top,  from  Celebrity  Photo;  bottom, 

from  Shooting  Star. 

Page  149:  Top,  from  the  Liaison  Agency. 

Page  150:  Top  left,  from  Time/©  by  Time  Inc. 

Others,  clockwise  from  top  right,  by  Peter 

Cosgrove/A.P/Wide  World  Photos;  James 

Colburn/lpol,  Inc.;  Allan  Tannenbaum/Corbis 

Sygma;  Robert  Sorbo/Corbis  Sygma;  Peter 

Kramer/Ron  Galella  Ltd. 

Page  156:  Top  left,  from  A.P/Wide  World  Photos; 

others  from  Ipol,  Inc. 

Page  170:  Bottom,  second  from  left,  from 

Popperfoto/Archive  Photos;  second  from  right,  by 

Jerry  Bauer;  right,  by  Michael  Lavme. 

Page  182:  Inset  from  The  Detroit  News. 

Page  185:  Bottom,  from  The  Blade  (Toledo, 

Ohio). 

Page  187:  Second  from  top,  by  Fourlegs 

Photography;  bottom,  from  The  B/ade  (Toledo, 

Ohio). 

Page  190:  Top  right,  from  Ipol,  Inc. 

Page  191:  Top,  from  Magnum;  bottom, 

from  NYT  Pictures. 


Pages  192-93:  Production  by  Jessica  Brown. 
Page  202:  Inset  from  NYT  Pictures. 
Pages  208-13:  From  Camera  Press/National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Pages  214-17:  Both  from  Sygma. 
Page  219:  From  the  Everett  Collection. 
Pages  220-21:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
Pages  222-23:  From  the  Everett  Collection 
(circa  I960),  from  Globe  Photos  (reconciliation, 
Presley),  from  MPTV  (publicity  photo), 
from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection  (Screen  Stars), 
from  Photofest  (Dean,  marriage  application). 
Pages  224-25:  Large  photograph  from  the 
Everett  Collection;  bottom  left,  from  U.P.I./Corbis 
Bettmann;  others  from  Sygma. 
Page  237:  From  Sygma. 
Page  246:  From  Magnum. 
Page  253:  By  Al  Bello/Allsport  USA  (Vitale); 
Judie  Burstein/Globe  Photos  (Stewart); 
Tom  Campbell/FPG  (Mardi  Gras);  from  Culver 
Pictures  (lamb,  lions,  women  on  phone);  by 
Ricardo  Funan/lmpact  Visuals  (Carnival);  from 
Globe  Photos  (Academy  Award);  from  the 
Granger  Collection  (ides);  from  H.  Armstrong 
Roberts  (TV);  by  George  Lange/Corbis  Outline 
(Irving);  Steve  McAlister  (teeth);  Doug  Miller/ 
Globe  Photos  (Dion);  from  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston/Lady  Pamela  Hicks  (tiara,  bottom); 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston/Private 
Collection  (tiara,  top);  by  Michael  Neveux/H. 
Armstrong  Roberts  (basketball);  Michael 
O'Neill/Corbis  Outline  (Wolfe);  Lisa  Rose/Globe 
Photos  (Stone);  Michael  St.  Maur  Sheil/Corbis 
(leprechaun);  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann  (King, 
Rose);  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann/Courtesy  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (woman  in 
gown);  by  Scott  Windus  (Goulet). 
Page  256:  From  H.  Armstrong  Roberts  (TV), 
from  Outline  (Lurie), 

Page  258:  Bottom  and  second  from  bottom, 
by  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Page  262:  Top,  from  the  Interior  Archive  (Halkin, 
Hempel,  Myhotel).  Bottom;  production  by  Geoff 
Teoli.  Postcards:  left,  by  Joseph  King/Dominion 
Films;  right,  by  Gordon  Marcolle/Dominion  Films. 
Page  264:  Top  left,  courtesy  of  Columbia/ 
Ruffhouse  Records;  bottom  left,  courtesy 
of  Sony/Helter  Skelter/Epic  Records.  Right,  top  to 
bottom,  courtesy  of  Outpost/MCA  Records, 
courtesy  of  Warner  Music,  courtesy  of  Capitol 
Records,  from  Corbis  Outline. 
Page  272:  By  Evan  Agostini/Liaison  Agency 
(Jonze,  brunette  Paltrow),  from  A.P/Wide  World 
Photos  (Rockwell,  NASDAO),  from  Corbis  Bettmann 
(mushroom  cloud,  Route  66),  by  Jonathan 
Elderfield/Liaison  Agency  (shock  art),  from  Globe 
Photos  (54),  by  Bruce  Hoertel/Liaison  Agency 
(Reagan),  Peter  Kramer/Celebrity  Photo  (blonde 
Paltrow),  Gregory  Pace/Sygma  (Gere,  Philbin), 
Miranda  Shen/Celebrity  Photo  (Williamson). 
Page  274:  Clockwise  from  top  right,  from 
Corbis  Bettmann,  from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by 
Michael  O'Neill/Corbis  Outline,  Steve 
Shapiro/Sygma,  Walter  Weissman/Globe  Photos, 
David  Niviere/Sipa  Press,  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis, 
from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe 
Photos,  from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Tom 
Rodriguez/Globe  Photos,  from  Archive  Photos. 
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Damn  the  tuxedos,  full  speed  ahead. 


I 


Black  tie  is  optional  but  a  300-horsepower  V-8  is  standard  in  the  world's  most  powerful  full-size  luxury  SUV.  There's  room  for  seven  in  three  rows  of  leathj 
trimmed  seats.  And  up  to  8,900  pounds  towing  capacity.  Call  800-688-8898,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  deal 


Lincoln  Navigator.  American  Luxui 
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red  Paul  Stern 
imeron  Richardson  as 
teorge  Plimpton  looks  on, 

1v  York  City,  January  1999. 
rry  Fink's  book  Runway,  out  this 
th  from  Powerhouse  Books. 


WALTER  KIRN  on  Mission  to  Mars 

BRUCE  HANDY  on  Britain's  hit  film  East  Is  East 

MATT  TYRNAUER  on  London's  boutique-hotel  boom 

GEORGE  WAYNE  on  Vancouver 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  on  the  Web 

A.  M.  HOMES  on  art-world  sensation  Chris  Verene 

PLUS:  ELISSA  SCHAPPELL'S  Hot  Type 

LISA  ROBINSON'S  Hot  Tracks 

and  INTRODUCING  . . .  CALENDAR  BOY 


PHOTOGRAPH     BY      LARRY      FINK 
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BEFORE  THE   CRUELEST   MONTH 
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SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
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isworth  Collection, 
ational  Gallery, 
'ashington,  D.C. 
trough  June  1 1. 
ilder,  de  Kooning, 
9ckney,  Pollock, 
shile  Gorky,  et  al. 
lirty  minutes  in,  you 
ill  start  calling  your 
end  who  made 
>u  go  an  "Arshile." 
lis  will  be  funny 
ily  to  you. 


/an  Gogh:  Face 
Face,"  Detroit 
stitute  of  Arts, 
irough  June  4. 
rns  out  this  guy 
it  off  his  own  ear! 
lon't  know  about 
>u,  but  I'm 
{finitely  going  to 
jtroit  to  meet 


is  guy. 


>u  know  what 
artha  Stewart's 
ling  today? 
'ell,  then  read  her 
imn  calendar. 


»6 

ie  Academy 
wards.  This  year, 
I  V.F.  subscribers 
e  invited  to 
raydon's  super- 
vanky  V.I.P.  Oscar 
jrty  in  L.A.  Yeah, 
jht.  Like  he'd  even 
it  at  the  same 
staurant  as  you. 
5et  a  clue. 


R  C  H    2  0  0  0 


Fashion  Week  ends 
in  Paris.  City  goes 
back  to  wearing  its 
normal,  shabby 
clothes.  Restaurants 
begin  to  show  a 
profit  once  again. 


Super  Tuesday: 
California  and 
New  York  hold 
presidential 
primaries. 


Mardi  Gras. 


I  swear,  this  is  a 
total  coincidence: 
earmuffs  patented  by 
Chester  Greenwood 
of  Maine,  1884; 
Larry  King's 
television  talk  show 
premieres,  1983. 


20 

Experts  predict 
that  by  today  tartar 
will  have  been 
controlled. 


27 

The  15th  anniversary 
of  the  last  time 
Sharon  Stone  had 
a  moment  of 
self-doubt. 


WEDNESDAY 


Crowning  Glories: 
Two  Centuries  of 
Tiaras,"  M.F.A., 
Boston.  Through 
June  25. 1  hope  one 
of  those  centuries 
featured  the  Miss 
Nude  World  Contest. 
Although  the  tiara 
would  immediately 
and  ironically 
eliminate  the  winner. 


8 

Spin  Wednesday: 
All  presidential 
candidates  take  to 
the  airwaves, 
explaining  how 
they  did  "better 
than  expected" 
in  yesterday's 
primaries. 


THURSDAY 

Arch-enemy        ^r 
authors  John  "Cider 
House  Rules"  Irving 
and  Tom  "A  Man 
in  Full"  Wolfe  share 
the  same  birthday 
today.  They  are 
separated  by 
1 1  years,  and  an 
unfathomable  chasm 
as  to  the  definition 
of  "good  writing." 


14 

Milton  Avery 
exhibition  at  DC 
Moore  Gallery, 
New  York.  Through 
April  8.  If  you've 
wondered  how 
Avery  used  the 
brush  handle  to 
scratch  out  paint  to 
define  lines,  you 
must  be  working  on 
a  dissertation. 


21 

Purim.  This  is  a  very 
holy  day  for  Jews, 
so  we  are  taking  this 
as  a  holiday. 
Bosses,  do  not 
insult  us  with  your 
culturally  insensitive 
questions  about 
our  customs. 


28 

Appreciate 
Your  Calendar 
Writer  Day. 
Send  all  gifts  to 
Calendar  Boy, 
Vanity  Fair, 
4  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 


Ides  of  March. 
No  idea  what  the 
hell  this  is. 


22 

Homey,  finally, 
plays  that  game. 


.••• 
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29 

The  first  anniversary 
of  the  Dov/s  hitting 
10,000.  Remember 
those  sad  days  of 
only  one  vacation 
home  and  saving 
Cristal  for  special 
occasions?  Thank 
God  the  market 
has  picked  up. 


FRIDAY 


Time  magazine, 
first  published  in 
1923,  marks  its  77th 
anniversary.  Chances 
of  an  overhyped, 
self-congratulatory 
party  significantly 
lower  this  year. 


SATURDAY 


Carnival,  Brazil. 
Through  March  7. 
If  you're  an 
ass  man,  then  this  is 
your  holiday. 


10 


"Ruskin,  Turner  and 
the  Pre-Raphaelites," 
Tate  Britain.  Through 
May  28.  Don't  go  to 
the  Tate  Modern, 
a  new  museum,  but 
do  go  to  the  Tate 
Gallery,  renamed 
Tate  Britain. 
This  Cool  Britannia 
thing  sure  is 
tourist-friendly. 


16 

March  Madness 
begins.  Dick  Vitale 
disastrously  switches 
from  "baby"  to 
"sweetheart." 
TV  ratings 
tumble. 


1963: 
Pete  Rose 
debuts  in 
professional 
baseball  with  two 
hits  in  his  first 
at-bats  in  spring 
training.  Wins  bets 
he  placed  on 
both  hit: 


St.  Patrick's  Day. 
McDonald's  no 
longer  sells  those 
Shamrock  Shakes 
Reason 
enough  to 
get  loaded. 


1 877:  First  telephone 
installed  in  White 
House.  1993:  First 
telephone  sex  in 
White  House. 


Celine  Dion  turns 
32.  Learn  more 
about  it  on 
Entertainment 
Tonight,    ft 


24 

Los  Angeles: 
Anyone  in  the  film 
business  who  wasn't 
nominated  for  an 
Oscar  leaves  town 
on  "urgent  business." 
Expected  back 
March  28 


31 

Rene  Descartes's 
birthday. 
Entertainment 
Tonight  likely  to  skip 
•over  this  one. 


Meeting  in  secret 
somewhere  in 
the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  a  cabal 
of  fashion  designers, 
magazine  editors, 
and  advertising 
executives  declare 
that  Gwyneth, 
S.U.V.'s,  and 
Starbucks  are  "just 
so  last  century.^ 


18 

Robert  Goulet 
works  on  his 
Christmas  cards. 
Mr.  Goulet  is  a  very 
organized  man. 


One  of  the 
morning  shows 
features  a  diet 
expert. 


tf 
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ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 
The  cast  of  the  hit  British  film  Fast  Is  Bast. 

Top  row:  Emil  Marwa,  Om  Puri, 

Linda  Bassett,  Chris  Bisson.  Center  row:  Raji 

James,  Jimi  Mistry,  Gary  Darner,  Archie 

Panjabi.  Bottom  row:  Jordan  Rourledge, 

Emma  Rydal,  Ruth  Jones. 


ATTRACTIOI 


Preview  for:  Mission  to  Mens.  Director:  Bri- 
an Dc  Palma.  Starring:  Tim  Robbins.  Gary 
Sinisc.  Don  Cheadlc.  Coining  to  a  theater 
near  you:  March  10.  Compulsory  baritone 

voice-over:  "For  centuries,  we've  searched 
for  the  origin  of  life  on  Earth.  We've  been 
looking  on  the  wrong  planet."  Best-guess 
reconstruction  of  partially  outlined  plot: 

Clean-cut  commander  Robbins  and  dubious 
second  banana  Sinise  are  called  to  Mars  by 
seemingly  doomed  advance  party.  Spectac- 
ular deaths  ensue.  Secrets  of  the  universe 
revealed.  Half-glimpsed  antagonist:  Mam- 
moth Freudian  worm  with  gaping  maw 
sucks  down  astronauts  and  much  loose 
sand.  A  cross  between:  Dune  (the  giant 
worms)  and  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey  (puz- 
zled astronauts  find 
themselves  in  mys- 
terious, bare  while 
room  equipped  with 
floating  scale  model  r  ■, 
of  the  solar  system). 


DTie,  £aAt  £rtcLeJLk 
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1    From  top:  a  Mars 
land  rover;  inside 
the  Mission  to  Mars 
ship;  your  heroes 
Tim  Robbins  and 
Gary  Sinise;  brave 

\    U.S.  astronauts 

In  its  native  Britain,  East  Is  East  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  homegrow 
movies  since  The  Full  Monty,  a  film  East  Is  East  resembles  both  in  its  dreary  working 
class  setting  (close  your  eyes  during  any  scene  involving  food  preparation)  and  ii 
its  sheer  enjoyability— these  are  the  feel-good  movies  Ken  Loach  (Raining  Stones 
Ladybird  Ladybird)  doesn't  make.  The  plot:  an  immigrant  father  struggling  t 
maintain  old  ways  while  his  children  struggle  just  as  hard,  even  harder  maybe,  t 
assimilate— a  story,  in  broadest  outline,  that  dates  back  at  least  to  The  Jazz  Singei 
or  even  the  golden-calf  episode  in  Exodus,  if  you  want  to  stretch  a  point.  For  Americans 
the  characters  and  setting  of  East  Is  East  will  be  immediately  exotic:  a  Pakistani  husband 
his  English  wife,  and  their  seven  children— six  boys  and  a  girl— living  in  Salford,  a  sma 
city  near  Manchester.  Since  the  year  is  1971,  there  is  added  visual  interest,  in  terms  of  cos 
tume,  in  seeing  how  the  provinces  grappled  (not  well)  with  the  aftershocks  of  Swingin 
London.  The  director,  Damien  O'Donnell,  got  the  job  based  on  a  short  film  of  his  tha  J 
ran  on  the  BBC,  and  here  demonstrates  a  genuine,  pleasantly  understated  sense  of  style- 
what  you  might,  in  an  Oliver  Stone  world,  call  grace.  The  ambling,  deceptively  wel 
constructed  screenplay  is  by  Ayub  Khan-Din,  adapted  from  his  own  autobiographical  pla; 
As  always  with  this  soggy-chips,  council-house  school  of  cinema,  you  will  exit  the  theati 
enormously  grateful  that  you  yourself  are  not  British.  But  then,  the  English  probably  fee 
the  same  way  after  seeing  a  John  Hughes  movie.  — bruce  hand 


Anomalous  romantic  moment  intended 
to  rope  in  female  moviegoers:  After  kiss- 
ing Robbins  in  earlier  scene,  Connie  Nielsen 
performs  giddy,  skipping  dance  step  with  post- 
coital smile.  Attempt  at  memorable  tag 
line:  "Let's  go  to  Mars!"  The  money  shot: 
Oddly  complicated  spaceship  breaks  apart 
like  Hawed  Erector  set,  ejecting  disposable 
character  actors  into  chill  black  void.  Tonal 
analysis:  Straight  sci-fi  adventure  plumped 
with  New  Age  fuzz.  -WALTER  kirn 
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Clockwise  from 
below:  Steve  Irwin; 

John  Lurie; 
Marc  John  Jeffries. 


ill 


Fishing  with  John  (independent 
3ilm.  Channel):  you'll  have  a  \uwieA,  time 
finding.  >ie>wns.  of  this,  angler's,  half-houA,  than. 
hipAten.  [John  Laftie  has.  catching,  fish.  Croco- 
dile  Hunter  (iLnimal  Planet):  Catch  the.  inbiepid 
Stei>e  ebuirin  ivhile.  gou,  can— he.U  ptouahlg.  he 
dead.  soon.  Blind  Date:  A  cftosA,  hetu/een  ama- 
tol po»mo-  and  the  <Jim,  Lange  claAAlc,  It  makes,  gou  long, 
(on.  the  eupJxemlstlc  efta  when  people  "made  u/hoopee"  on 
syndicated  game  shows,.  Commercials:  Cnet,  £fiade,  Car- 
toon rietiuonk,  VedkAumaen,  ./Liu/a,  Lexus,—  commercials, 
have  alwagA.  been  mone  hlghhnou/  than  pAoatiaras..  PeopiePC 
spokeskid  Plane  [John  £Lef flies,  could  sell  ua.  anthrtax. 
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Spy  High 


l 

^K  *  uppose  il  ■  mi  faull  thai  I  still  think 
W  ~  of  Henry  Alford,  Ted  Heller,  and 
i  Schappell  as  "the  kids"  at  Spy  magazine. 
I  what  they  were  10  years  ago,  when  I  was  the 
:al  monthly's  esteemed  critic-at-large  and  they 
the  eager  beavers  of  the  junior  staff,  pushing 
I  the  tea  trolleys,  fetching  me  the  Daily  Racing 

and  doing  the  odd  bit  of  writing  and  report- 
■ut  how  things  have  changed!  The  new  century 
me  semi-retired  and  semi-forgotten  -very  occa- 
ly  I'll  get  a  commission  from  Prevention  to 
about  sex  after  70  -while  Henry,  Ted,  and  Elis- 

now  grown-up,  full-blown  literistas,  each  with 
id-new  book  out! 

brd's  Big  Kiss  (Villard)  is  his  second  volume  of 
tigative  humor,"  a  genre  he  pretty  much  has  all 
lself.  This  time,  he's  trying  to  break  into  acting 
y  means  necessary— whether  it  entails  getting 
tographed  8-by-10  hung  up  in  Manhattan  diners,  polishing  his  craft  by  working  as  a  phone-sex  op- 

or  attending  an  improv  camp  with  his  sexagenarian  mother.  As  Whistler  said  to  Wilde,  "Very  wit- 
eller's  first  novel.  Slab  Rat  (Scribner),  is  a  smart,  comic  evocation  of  the  magazine  business.  His 
:re  protagonist,  Zachary  Post,  works  for  a  suspiciously  familiar-sounding  company  called  Ver 

Publishing.  It's  like  reading  Nick  Hornby  crossed  with  Budd  Schulberg  crossed  with  Cliff 

and  Ernie  Lehman  in  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  mode— aces!  Schappell's  Use  Me  (Morrow)  is 
jst  out-and-out  literary  of  the  three  books,  a  cycle  of  interrelated  short  stories  about  a  young 
n,  Evie  Wakefield,  who  is  simultaneously  dealing  with  becoming  an  adult-slash-mom  and 

her  beloved  father  to  cancer.  This  is  no  Gloomy  Gus  trawl  through  Despairland,  though; 


>pell  uses  her  Spy  cleverness  to  cut 
on  of  a  deranged  Park  Avenue  matron: 
e  trotting  poodles  in  formation,  bribing 
while  some  stranger  gropes  their  with- 
>y  in  delightful  moments  like  these: 


through  the  darkness,  as  in  this  de- 
"Sunny  is  one  of  those  blazered  geeks 
them  with  liver  snaps  to  stand  still  on  a 
ers."  I'll  dust  off  an  old  expression  I  used  to 

Oooqf!  —WALTER  MONHEIT 


WORLD  BEAT 


THREE  PEERS 

Top,  Spy-magazine 

alumni  Ted  Heller,  Elissa 

Schappell,  and  Henry  Alford 

at  the  Campbell  Apartment 

in  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

Insets,  from  top:  Alford, 

Heller,  and  Schappell  neither 

hear,  nor  see,  nor  speak 

any  evil. 


Wong  Kong  has.  Ua  oim  Sol-lo-  (fo*i  South,  of  I-LoUluikxkI)  LuAt  ncrtik  of  £an  KumL  3&na,  utheiie.  Petticoat  £ane 


(2  Tun  Wo-  Lane.)  kaA  the  ae&t  rnartkki&,. . . .  Jit  Moscow's  Chance  (11-15  BolodioeWkkayxL  Street),  icantily,  clad  tovimmeliA  rxenfonm,  aqua 


tax  flak  tortlwt. . . .  Berlin's  UackeAehe  Hofe  ^one  Ls.  exploding,  u/itk  new  oxVia.  and  cafe6,,  Like  ITloriMjeuft.  Vuorig,  {QinAjJuiaAhe.  3). 


THE  HOME  OFFICE 

Dave  Eggers  in  his 

lyn  apartment,  where 

he  publishes  the 

~ary  humor  magazine 

McSweeney's. 


Dave  Eggers  has  waged  many  battles  in  his 
short  career  in  the  literary  world.  Most  re- 
cently, he  made  Simon  &  Schuster  strike 
the  word  "memoir"  from  the  title  of  his 
first  book  (due  out  this  month),  which  now 
reads  simply,  if  cryptically:  A  Heartbreaking  Work  of 
Staggering  Genius.  "I  bullied  my  way,"  says  the  29-year- 
old  founder  of  the  underground  humor  magazines  Might 
and  McSweeney's.  "I'm  a  pain  in  the  ass."  But  his  book, 
about  his  parents'  dying  of  cancer  within  five  weeks  of 
each  other  when  he  was  21.  leaving  him  to  raise  his  7- 
year-old  brother  on  his  own,  is  so  deeply  affecting,  you 
can't  help  a  conspiratorial  grin  when  you  realize  that 
much  to  his  own  amusement  Dave  Eggers  believes  he  is 
winning.  \\\i  1 11 1  NWIDI  k 
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HOT  TYPE 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


verything  I  needed  to  know  I  learned  from  the  Great  Dames  (Crown):  Vanity 
Fair's  own  MARIE  BRENNER  toasts  sueh  divine  and  inspiring  creatures  as  Kay  Thomp- 
son, Jackie  Onassis,  and  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

Also  this  month:  In  the  satirical  novel  Delancey's  Way  (Knopf),  JAMES  McCOURT 
(no,  not  one  of  those  McCourts)  has  his  way  with  the  politicos,  pundits,  and  sexual 
peccadilloes  that  have  truly  made  Washington,  D.C.,  what  it  is  today.  The  first  novel 

by  RICHARD  RUSHFIELD  (co-author  of  V.F.'s 
"Intelligence  Report"),  On  Spec  (St.  Martin's), 
is  a  parody  following  five  Hol- 
lywood hopefuls  as  they  try 
to  merge  onto  the  industry's 
fast  track.  It's  a  denim-and- 
diamonds  cattle  drive— dig 
your  spurs  into  Rodeo  Girl 
(Greybull),  in  which  Wyoming- 
born-and-bred  fashionista  (and 
V.F.  contributing  editor)  LISA 
EISNER  corrals  the  sweethearts 
of  the  rodeo  and  just  shoots  'em.  The  New  York 
Observer's  TERRY  GOLWAY  stirs  up  the  violent 
history  of  Irish  nationalism  in  For  the  Cause  of 
Liberty  (Simon  &  Schuster).  DAVID  FARNETH  de 
constructs  the  decadent  composer  of  "Mack  the  Knife"  in  Kurt 
Weill:  A  Life  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Overlook).  "Ninja  lawyi 

AARON  RICHARD  GOLUB  (it's  his  litigation  style,  not  the  pajamas)  makes  his  fiction  debut  with  a 
fc  thriller.  The  Big  Cut  (St.  Martin's).  By  all  means,  keep  your  postcards  of  Zelda  and  Syl- 

via, but  lighten  your  knapsack— REBECCA  SHANNONHOUSE  compiles  the 
classics  of  nut-girl  writing  in  Out  of  Her  Mind  (Modern  Library).  The  disquiet- 
ing genius  of  DENNIS  COOPER  burbles  forth  new  goo  in  Period  (Grove).  From 
burros  to  the  Ford  Motor  plant,  Mr.  Frida  Kahlo's  epic  painting  cycle  of  auto- 
industry  icons  looms  large  in  Diego  Rivera:  Tlie  Detroit  Industry  Murals  (Norton), 
by  LINDA  BANK  DOWNS.  One  of  the  19th  century's  most  earth-shattering  inven- 
tions, nylon— yes,  nylon— has  its  history  spun  in  SUSANNAH  HANDLEY'S  Nylon: 
The  Story  of  a  Fashion  Revolution  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Press).  Inferno 
(Phaidon)  features  the  arresting  pictures  of  anti-war  photojournalist  JAMES 
NACHTWEY.  The  sidewalks  of  Paris  and  New  York  radiate  life  in  LOUIS  STETTNER'S 
photographic  retrospective  Wisdom  of  the  Streets  (Flammarion).  Undigested  figs  in 
a  murdered  Viennese  girl's  stomach  are  a  clue  to  her  demise  in  JODY  SHIELDS'S 
turn-of-the-century  mystery,  The  Fig  Eater  (Little,  Brown).  It  re- 
vived the  incomparable  Bette  Davis's 
career  and  fanned  the 
flames  of  Marilyn 
Monroe's    stardom; 
SAM    STAGGS    lets 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
in  All  About  "All  About 
Eve"  (St.  Martin's),  a 
50th-birthday    meow- 
fest  in  which  stars  of 
the  wittiest  movie  ever 
made  rip  into  each  oth- 
er like  cheap  scratch- 
ing posts.  Fasten  your 
seat  belts! 
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June  8, 1967.  You  purchase  as  gag  gift  for  older  sister's  wedding  shower. 


PHYLLIS 
DIUER'S 

housekeeping 
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/aw.  4,  2000.  She  finds  on  Alibris  in  time  for  your  third  trip  down  the  aisle. 


alibris 

www.alibris.com 


Books  you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


Passion  is  such  a  strong  emotion.  It  causes  us  to  live,  breathe  and  sweat  our  hearts  out  for  the  things  in 
cars.  Cars  born  from  breakthrough  design  and  brought  to  life  through  innovative  engineering.  For  more  infor 


PT  Cruiser  available  spring  2000. 


>st  about.  For  Chrysler,  it's  about  creating  extraordinary 
30. CHRYSLER  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.chrysler.com 
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Qn&al  cV 

iocation:  Attached  to  Liverpool 

Street  station.  OWNERS:  Sir  Terence 

Conran  and  Wyndham  International. 

designer:  Conran  &  Partners 

STYie:  An  1884  Victorian  railroad 

hotel,  restored  and  finished  with 

classic  modern  furniture  by  Mies, 

Eames,  Jocobson,  and  Conran. 

details:  Antimacassars  on  chairs;  five 

restaurants,  three  bars,  clientele: 

Trysting  City  boys  and  stylish  Swedes. 


St.  ITltUiLiaa.  £ane 

(be/ow) 

location:  West  End  OWNER:  Ian  Schrager 

designer:  Philippe  Starck  with 

Anda  Andrei  FEATURES:  Rooms  that  can  be 

lit  in  different  colors,  according  to  the  guest's 

mood,  by  adjusting  a  dial; 

ht  Bar,  with  "infinity  of  mirrors"  effect, 

garden  gnomes 

lobby.  CLIENTELE: 
Prada-Gucci  tribe. 


I  he  p 

I   note 

Vi-^   and 


phenomenon  of  boutique 
hotels  started  in  New  York 
spread  across  the  United 
States.  Now  it's  starting  in  London 
and  spreading  across  Europe,"  says 
hotelier  Ian  Schrager,  who  is  due  to 
unveil  Sanderson,  an  $82  million  ex- 
travaganza in  Soho,  this  spring.  Everywhere  you  look  in  London,  row  houses  are  being 
hitched  together  and  chintz  is  being  swagged.  Bernard  and  Christina  Ong,  who  opened 
the  Italo-mod  Metropolitan  and  Halkin  hotels  in  the  90s,  are  bankrolling  the  London 
Four  Seasons  at  Canary  Wharf  (which  opened  in  December).  Tim  and  Kit  Kemp, 
who  own  the  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  are  opening  Charlotte  Street,  in  Soho,  this  spring. 
The  52-room  converted  dental  warehouse  will  have  a  health  club  and  screening  room, 
much  like  Gordon  Campbell  Gray's  vaunted  One  Aldwych,  near  the  West  End.  Sir 
Terence  Conran's  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  attached  to  the  Liverpool  Street  station,  opened 
in  February.  Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  owner  of  Harrods  and  the  Paris  Ritz,  is  planning  a 
hotel  across  the  street  from  his  department  store.  Meanwhile,  Schrager  plans  to  top 
everybody  by  announcing  a  London  I. P.O.  and  the  development  of  four  more  projects 
with  Philippe  Starck.  "The  boom  won't  stop,"  Schrager  declares,    —matt  tyrnauer 


J  hi    llcmpjd. 

LOCATION:  Bayswoter 
OWNER  AND  OESIGNER: 

Anouska  Hempel  style: 
Severe  minimalism  with 
touches  of  severe  maximalism. 
FEATURES:  Portland-stone 
floors;  stark,  while  2001 
corridors;  Surrealist  Asian 
furniture  groupings. 
clientele:  "Sprockets" 
meets  Falun  Gong. 
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Trie  Haircla 

LOCATION:  Belgravio. 

owners:  Christina  and 

Bernard  Ong  designer: 

Studio  Associato  di 

Architettura.  STYLE: 

Contemporary  Italian. 

FEATURES:  Staff  uniforms 

by  Armani;  soap  and 

shampoo  by  Bulgari. 

CLIENTELE:  Eurotrash 

banned  from 

the  Connaught 


TTlyKotel 

LOCATION:  Bloomsbury. 
OWNER:  Andrew  Thrasyvoulou. 
DESIGNER:  Conran  &  Partners. 
STYLE:  tondon  row  house  on 
the  outside,  Asian  moderne 
on  the  inside,  details:  Designed 
according  to  feng  shui 
principles;  each  guest  has  a 
"personal  assistant  responsible 

for  their  happiness";  tipping  discouraged. 

clientele:  Tony  Robbins  postgraduates. 


CLEARLY 
CANADIAN 
Clockwise  from  right, 
Yuppie  watering  hole 
Gotham;  Lumiere  chef 
Rob  Feenie,  shopping 
at  the  Chinatown 
fish  market; 
West  Broadway 


ThDmjpjes  Le  TTlxmde 
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ANCOUVER,  gleaming  jewel  of  British  Columbia,  must  be  NJ 
America's  most  perfect  city!  Begin  your  sojourn  in  Cool  Canadl 
with  chauffeured  Limojet  airport-to-hotel  service.  Take  the  Mai 
Drive  scenic  route  and  observe  the  gorgeousness  of  Pacific  Si 
Park,  the  Botanical  Garden,  Kitsilano  Beach,  and  the  big,  fagu| 
houses  of  Kerrisdale.  Stay  at  the  queenious  Sylvia  Hotel,  a  fabulous 
sheveled  dame  (waiting  for  its  Ian  Schrager  or  Andre  Balazs  redesign) 
English  Bay.  For  a  stunning  Vancouver  day,  stroll  the  Robson  Street  walkalj 
and  take  in  Club  Monaco,  the  Cactus  Club,  and  Delany's  Coffee  House! 
Denman  Street),  which  is  rife  with  fashionable  lesbians.  Or  explore  Stanley  Pa| 
000-acre  oasis  that  makes  New  York's  Central  Park  look  like  Cinderella's  wicked 
sister.  GW's  No.  1  Vancouver  restaurant  is  C,  with  to-die-for  seafood  prepared  b)j 
city's  hottest  chef,  Rob  Clark.  You  will  ovulate  over  the  Nova  Sc 
lobster-tail  Sashimi.  And  for  a  strut  on  the  wild  side, 

out  the  Gucci  leather  and  visit  the  Odyj 
packed  with  go-go  gods  and  featuring  the  j 
D.J.'s  in  the  city.  — georgh  wa 


WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE 

"^tfe     Counterclockwise  from  far  left,  postcards 
•    •      of  downtown  Vancouver  and  Stanley  Park; 
——     your  Vancouver  guide,  George  Wayne; 
'       a  contemporary  fish  from  C; 
a  sunset  view  of  Horseshoe  Bay. 
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ailable  in  select  stores. 


.  15  mg.  "tar",  1.1  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC 
hod.  Actual  deliveries  will  vary  based  on  how  you  hold 
smoke  your  cigarette.  For  more  product  information, 
t  our  website  at  www.brownandwilliamson.com 


AN  AMERICAN 
/ORIGINAL 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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/">  Schizophrenia,  deceit,  communism,  death,  loneliness,  despair,  inli- 
^^^T  delity,  revenge    life  weighs  heavily  on  the  musically  inclined. 

Behold  the  spring  collection  Hilly  (organ  is  definitely  not  smiling;  the  angry 
guitars  at  the  top  of  Machina/The  Machines  of  God  announce  that  this  new 
SMASHING  PUMPKINS  album  is  much  harder  than  their  last.  LOU  REED  is 
probably  the  only  one  who  could    or  would    write  a  song  titled  "Paranoia  in 
the  Key  of  E"  and  deliver  it  in  that  winning  deadpan,  as  he  does  on  Ec- 
stasy. WYCLEF  JEAN  comes  clean  about  love,  business,  and  betray- 
al on  Two  Sides  of  a  Book:  Ecleftic.  It's  been  33  years  since  she 
wrote  the  song,  and  JONI  MITCHELL  has  actually  seen  the 
world  from  both  sides  now,  so  the  new  version    on  her  ex- 
quisite album  of  standards.  Both  Sides  Now— has  a  been- 
around-the-block,  Edith  Piaf-like  impact.  Silver  and  Gold 
is  the  acoustic  album  NEIL  YOUNG  purists  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  Ho  Ho  Ho  Chi  Minh:  PATTI  SMITH'S  Gung  Ho  in- 
cludes an  11-minute  41-second  tribute  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese leader,  extraordinary  guitar  from  her  17-year-old 
son,  Jackson,  and  some  of  Smith's  best  singing  ever.  OASIS'S 

Standing  on  the  Shoulder  of 
Giants  is  not  just  the  best  Bea- 
tles album  released  in  years,  let's  go 
out  on  a  limb  and  say  it's  probably  the  best  Kinks 
one  in  a  long  time,  too.  DR.  JOHN  funks  up  Duke 
Ellington  on  Duke  Elegant.  YO  LA  TENGO  takes  a 
contemplative  left  turn  on  And  Tlien  Nothing  Turned 
Itself  Inside-Out.  CATATONIA'S  sex  symbol,  Cerys 
Matthews,  sings  like  an  adorable  10-year-old  with 
a  hangover  on  the  hugely  popular  Welsh  band's 
Equally  Cursed  and  Blessed.  NO  DOUBT'S  long- 
awaited  Return  of  Saturn  highlights  perky  singer 
Gwen  Stefani.  BOSS  HOG'S  groovified  Wliiteout 
features  Jon  Spencer's  nasty  guitar,  and  wife 
Cristina  Martinez's  slinky  vocals.  Kudos  to 
JILL  SOBULE  for  dissing  R.  Kelly's  "I  Believe 
I  Can  Fly"  on  her  clever,  catchy  Pink  Pearl. 
Debuts:  Knockout  singer-songwriter  LEONA 
NAESS.  who  went  from  CBGB's  to  Calvin 
Klein  Jeans  ads,  has  a  seductive  voice, 
dreamy  songs,  and— judging  from  her  irresistible 
debut  album,  Comatised—a.  big  career  ahead.  Tech- 
head  soul  man  P.  J.  OLSSON  has  arrived  with  the  major,  complex 
Words  for  Living.  SNAKE  RIVER  CONSPIRACY'S  Sonic  Jihad  fea- 
tures a  great  cover  version  of  the  Smiths'  "How  Soon  Is  Now?" 
With  urgent,  forlorn  songs  on  Come  to  WJwre  I'm  From,  singer- 
songwriter  JOSEPH  ARTHUR  sounds  as  if  he  comes  from  the 
same  neighborhood  as  Leonard  Cohen  and  Nick  Cave. 
Can  "Behind  the  Music"  be  far  behind?  On  his  solo 
debut,  Debutante,  NASH   KATO  fulfilled  every  lead 
singer's  dream— he  just  got  rid  of  his  band  and  made 

an  Urge  Overkill  album  anyway.  Former  Guns  N'  Roses  guitarist  Slash  has  yet 

another  new  lead  singer  (Rod  Jackson)  on  yet  another  riff-rock  album— 

SNAKEPIT'S  Ain't  Life  Grand— and  an  apparent  belief  that  when  you  do  something 

well,  stick  to  it,  it  will  eventually  come  back  in  style. 

Coming  soon:  Boxed,  multi-CD  sets  from  FRANK  SINATRA,  and  the  legendary 

MILES  DAVIS-JOHN  COLTRANE  partnership;  reissues  of  work  by  BILLIE  HOLIDAY. 

LESTER  YOUNG,  CHET  BAKER.  ORNETTE  COLEMAN,  and  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 

and  ELLA  FITZGERALD;  and  noteworthy  new  albums  from  AIMEE  MANN,  ELLIOTT 

SMITH.    TRACY  BONHAM.    UNAMERICAN.    TRACY    CHAPMAN.    ANASTACIA. 

CYPRESS  HILL.  VERNON  REID.  and  ERYKAH  BADU;  plus  the  really  long-awaited 

studio  album  from  STEELY  DAN,  their  first  in  20  years. 
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Clockwise  from  top  right. 
newcomer  Leona  Naess's 
Comafised  CD;  Catatonia 
Equally  Cursed  and  Bfesse 
the  reissue  of  Frank  Sinatri 
Come  Fly  with  Me;  the 
legendary  Joni  Mitchell; 
the  new  Oasis  lineup; 
a  pensive  Wyclef  Jean, 
with  his  Gibson  Les 
Paul  Custom  guitar. 
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American  Pie 


Imagine  Connie  Stevens  alter  17 
martinis  and  you  will  begin  to  ap- 
prehend the  BCOpe,  if  not  the  squalor, 
of  the  lounge  act  Kiki  &  Herb.  Kiki. 
a  singer-actress-survivor  born  circa 
1930,  and  Herb,  her  pianist  and  co- 
dependent,  are  the  creation  of  thirty- 
somethings  Justin  Bond  and  Kenny 
Mellman,  respectively;  the  duo  just 
started  dog-and-ponying  its  way  across 
the  country,  scaring  the  bejesus  out  of 
unsuspecting  audiences  nationwide. 

Darlings  of  New  York's  downtown 
goatees-and-granny-glasses  scene  since 
1996,  Kiki  &  Herb  performed  at 
Madonna's  39th-birthday  party  and 
have  drawn  to  their  shows  hipsters 
such  as  Lou  Reed,  Sandra  Bernhard, 
and  Laurie  Anderson.  The  act  throws 
two  new  ingredients  into  the  heavily 
blackened  pot  that  is  lounge-act  paro- 


Fear  and  Lounging 


dy  intense,  shattering  inebriation, 
medleys,  shrieked  at  blitzkrieg  voli 
by  Kiki,  that  reconceive  comer 
rary  rock  songs  (e.g.,  Nirvana's  "Sri 
Like  Teen  Spirit"  is  twined 
"Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindc< 
Also,  please  note:  "When  we  d< 
Harvey's  'Rid  of  Me.'"  says  Mellr 
"Kiki  goes  into  the  audience 
forces  people  to  lick  her  legs."  E 
adds,  "People  start  chanting, 
them!  Lick  them!'"  Equally  delig 
is  Kiki's  habit  of  throwing  drinl 
audience  members:  Bond  says,  "If 
misbehave,  there's  a  C.C.  and  gi 
comin'  at  'em!"  So  what  is  the  pr 
attitude  to  strike,  for  those  o 
who  wish  to  bask  peaceably  or 
fringes  of  this  duo's  fetid  limel: 
Explains  Bond,  "Pity  and  fear." 

—HENRY  ALI 


T4xrAlern  TCjenaiAAOJice 


o  much  is  happening  in 
Harlem  right  now,  it's  incredible," 
says  37-year-old  nightclub 
ntrepreneur  Jimmy  Rodriguez 
allowing  the  success  of  his  1994 
debut,  Jimmy's  Bronx  Cafe, 
Rodriguez  opens  Jimmy's  Upto 
in  Harlem  this  month.  Expect 
a  series  of  high-profile  fashion 
parties  this  spring.  — TOBY  YOUNG 


t  30,  Chris  Verene  is  having  what  looks  like  an  art  ex- 
plosion. This  spring,  images  from  his  "Camera  Club"  series  will  be  fea- 
tured in  the  Whitney  Biennial,  a  show  of  his  "Self-Esteem  Salon"  portraits 
just  opened  at  Atlanta's  Vaknin  Schwartz  gallery,  and  Twin  Palms  will 
publish  Galesburg-  \3  years  of  Verene's  photographs  of  family  and  friends  in  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois.  The  only  child  of  two  academics,  Verene  grew  up  in  Atlanta.  "My 
parents  didn't  have  Playboy,  they  had  art  books  like  Diane  Arbus  locked  in  the 
closet."  For  the  "Camera  Club"  series  Verene  infiltrated  amateur  photo  clubs  that  ad- 
vertise in  newspapers— "models"  wanted  for  "fashion  shoot."  The  result:  deeply  per- 
vy  pictures  of  lusty  camera-clutching  men.  The  Galesburg  pictures  are  stunningly 
honest  and  heartbreakingly  revealing,  and  then  there's  Cheri  Nevers,  Verene's  drag  al- 
ter ego,  who  has  posed  for  her  own  series  of  nouveau  cheese- 
cake photos.  "The  first  time  he  came  to  the  gallery,  he  was  in 
fishnet  stockings,  high  heels,  a  pink  beaded  sweater,  and  he 
had  his  parents  with  him,"  says  At- 
lanta art  dealer  Carolan  Schwartz. 
"His  mother  hugged  me.  'Thank  you 
so  much  for  understanding  how  bril- 
^^^^^       ^^^     liant  he  is,'  she  said."     —A.  M.  HOMES 

,;ti     VANITY      FAIP 


[visit  us  before  your  vision  starts  to  fade] 


One  day  it's  cloud  nine.  The  next  it's  a  living  hell.  Ah,  love.  We  can  help  you  navigate  its  rocky  terrain 
whether  you're  looking  for  love,  found  it  or  have  sworn  it  off  altogether  (yeah,  right).  ContactXseeksY.com. 


'AMERICAN! 
lEXRBES 


Membership  Rewards"  program 
Purchase  Protection  Plan 

Global  Assist*  Hotline 

Online  Fraud  Protection  Guaranteed 

Buyer's  Assurance  Plan 


nziska  Van  Almsick 


Cardmember  since  1994 

Franziska,  as  a  world  champion  swimmer,  you  surely 
go  through  a  lot  of  suits.  A  snag  here,  a  tear  there. 
I  Well  gosh,  it  just  makes  you  want  to  scream.  But  if 
you  paid  for  your  new  suit  with  the  American  Express* 
Card,  we'll  replace  it.  No  matter  what  kind  of  fish 
story  you  come  up  with. 


Call  1-877-223-8128 
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BABS.COM 

Barbra  Streisand, 

star  of  her 

own  Web  site. 


underground. 
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ON  THE  WEB 


ilh  every  financial 
magazine  slapping 
an  instant  Internet 
billionaire  on  the  cover  (old  model 
of  wealth  accumulation:  Scrooge 
McDuck  piling  gold  coins;  new  mod- 
el: day  traders  darting  in  and  out  of  Ya 
hoo!  with  fighter-pilot  precision),  optimism 
has  become  mandatory  in  the  mainstream 
media.  Derided  and  effectively  muzzled,  bad- 
news  bears  have  retreated  into  the  woods  or  been  driven 
icking  their  wounds  and  issuing  warnings  that  deserve  to  be  heard  if 
not  heeded.  Why?  Because  a  bull  market  masks  a  multitude  of  ills  which  surface 
only  when  the  bull  runs  out  of  gas,  and  bears  help  keep  the  game  honest.  At  Silicon 
Investor  (siliconinvestor.com),  William  A.  Fleckenstein  dashes  off  a  nightly  com- 
mentary on  the  day's  market  action  called  "The  Contrarian,"  where  he  heckles  con- 
sensus opinion  and  hubris.  A  short-seller  and  money  manager,  Fleckenstein  was  once 
teased  on  CNBC  for  having  "Michael  Landon  hair";  he  in  turn  refers  to  CNBC  and 
other  financial  channels  as  "bubblevi- 
sion,"  filling  the  speculative  bubble 
with  hours  of  happy  talk,  and  rails 
against  "dead  fish"  analysts  who  tout 
tech  stocks  no  matter  how  bogus  their 
prospects.  He's  an  entertaining  coun- 
terpuncher  on  the  day's  events.  Tak- 
ing a  more  Olympian  overview  is  David  Tice,  manager  of  the  Prudent  Bear  Fundi 
(prudentbear.com).  Another  shorter  of  stocks,  he  publishes  an  analysis  of  market! 
action  after  the  close  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  His  reports  are  grave  and 
portentous,  yet  possess  the  powerful  immediacy  of  tragedy  unfolding.  Below  thi 
froth,  he  spies  the  fundamental  cracks— the  trade  deficit,  the  explosion  in  debt  and 
derivatives,  the  euphoric  disregard  of  risk— and,  backing  up  his  arguments  with  static 
tics,  he  points  a  trembling  finger  of  woe 

Under  construction  for  a  spring  opening  is  an  ambitious  refuge  for  contrarian; 
and  other  endangered  species,  Grantslnvestor.com,  the  Grant  in  the  title  beinj 
James  Grant,  the  string-bean  editor  of  Grant's  Interest  Rate  Observer  and  the  first  in 
ductee  into  the  bears'  Hall  of  Fame  (according  to  John  Rothchild's  Tlie  Bear  Book) 
His  new  joint  promises  to  class  up  the  world  of  financial  Web  sites  and  raise  the  lev 
el  of  discourse  several  eyebrow  notches. 

One  investment  whiz  who  doesn't  want  anyone  raining  on  her  parade  is  Barbn 
Streisand,  whose  official  site  (barbrastreisand.com)  informs  us  that  as  of  Augusi 
1999,  the  return  on  her  personal  portfolio  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  S&I 
500.  This  item  appeared  in  "Truth  Alert!"  a  quick-response  section  which  allow: 
Barbra  or  one  of  her  hired  popguns  to  correct  the  errors  and  fabrications  of  tb 
press.  This  personal  shrine  isn't  the  most  expansive  in  the  world,  but  it  transmits 
loving  vibe  from  the  glassy  surface  of  Babs's  narcissism  that  makes  you  want  to  cu 
die  up  in  cashmere,  vote  Democratic,  and  get  a  manicure  in  front  of  a  soft-focu 
lens.  Her  site  also  announces  efforts  to  sell  concert  merchandise,  for  those  fans  wfi 
don't  own  nearly  enough  crap. 

If  you  work  in  an  office,  firing  the  occasional  rubber  band  over  the  top  of  your  cub 
cle  at  targets  unknown,  you  probably  won't  want  Big  Brother  being  wise  to  your  loggin] 
on  to  certain  furball  sites,  like  jewhoo.com,  which  keeps  tabs  on  who's  Jewish  in  thi 
public  arena.  Type  in  a  name,  hit  search,  and,  lo  and  behold,  one's  curiosity  is  satisfie* 
although  the  information  is  often  scanty.  (The  entry  on  Paul  Newman,  for  example,  fai 
to  mention  that  Newman  was  raised  as  a  Christian  Scientist.)  The  site  also  features 
Jerusalem  Wall  Cam  and  asks  the  rude  question  "Do  the  Jews  run  Hollywood?"  (Thj 
question  is  answered  by  Ben  Stein.  Never  mind  him,  let's  ask  Barbra!)  Those  sufTerin, 
from  midafternoon  malaise  may  be  tempted  to  enter  mymiserablelife.com,  whic 
sounds  like  a  Linus  blanket  for  sad-sack  comic  Richard  Lewis  but  is  in  fact  more  of 
Jerry  Springer  roundup  of  sick  puppies.  Everyone  testifying  on  this  board  seems  to  ha' 
a  sexually  transmitted  rash,  a  drug  habit,  and  a  car  that  won't  start.      jamhs  wolco' 
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iq  small  cap:  BFLY 

[ner  fashion  for  women, 
up  to  75%  t 


bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices. 


PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Pisceans  to  expect  the  impossible 


Jack  Kerouac  PISCES       FEB.     19-MARCH   20 

You  should  head  straight  for  the  hills  the  minute  anyone  starts  spew- 
ing helpful  hints  about  how  to  deal  with  the  transit  of  Uranus  through  your 
12th  house.  In  the  long  run,  it  could  turn  out  to  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
spiritual  growth,  but  in  the  short  term,  blessings  in  disguise  often  show  up  in 
the  form  of  painfully  sudden  reversals.  It  could  be  that  just  as  you  are  about 
to  get  the  role  of  a  lifetime  the  producer  drops  dead  and  the  show  is  can- 
celed. Through  it  all,  bear  in  mind  that— as  the  Tibetans  say— you  never  know 
when  you  are  having  good  luck. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Conan  O'Brien  | 

As  Mars,  the  angry,  confrontational  planet,  enters  Aries,  you  are' 
likely  to  forget  the  lessons  of  humility  you  learned  last  month,  while  your  rul- 
ing planet  was  in  your  12th  house,  and  totally  infuriate  everyone  with  your 
bossiness.  Add  to  that  a  new  moon  in  your  11th  house  and  it's  easy  to  see 
why  you  refuse  to  tolerate  any  monkey  business  at  all,  from  anybody.  Should 
those  you  are  dominating  accuse  you  of  being  insensitive  and  rude,  just  tell 
them  where  they  can  get  off.  A  word  of  caution,  though:  the  friend  you  blow 
off  today  may  be  the  very  person  you  need  tomorrow. 


a  Peron  TAURUS      APRIL  20-MAY  20 

There's  no  reason  to  start  looking  over  your  shoulder  and  get  para- 
noid just  because  Mars  is  passing  through  your  12th  house.  First  of  all,  if 
somebody  actually  is  out  to  get  you,  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  about  it, 
apart  from  making  sure  that  all  your  dealings  are  completely  aboveboard  and 
spiritually  kosher.  That  way  even  secret  enemies  won't  have  any  evidence  to 
use  against  you.  Furthermore,  the  culmination  of  Uranus  in  your  midheaven 
demands  that  you  surrender  control  to  a  higher  authority,  even  if  doing  so 
gives  you  severe  acid  indigestion. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Johnny  Deppl 

With  Saturn  in  your  12th  house,  you're  just  not  as  sociable  as  youl 
once  were.  These  days  you  seem  to  cope  much  better  in  intimate  situations 
than  with  big  crowds,  and  what  you  probably  need  more  than  anything  right 
now  is  privacy.  The  conjunction  this  month  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
Uranus  in  your  active  solar  9th  house,  however,  may  ultimately  draw  you  out 
of  your  cave.  For  some  Geminis,  the  pure  joy  that  comes  from  making  the 
effort  to  raise  their  level  of  awareness  will  do  the  trick.  Others  will  have  to 
wait  for  their  medication  to  kick  in. 

c\ 

■T*     <M   Gustcv  Mahler  CANCER       JUNE22-JULY22 

v— -^  There's  nothing  wrong  with  taking  a  few  extra  pains  to  make  your- 
self glamorous.  After  all,  everybody  likes  to  feel  desirable.  As  Mars  culminates 
in  your  solar  midheaven,  your  career  is  still  hot— despite  the  fact  that  it  bores 
you  no  end— and  you're  obliged  to  continue  dressing  up  for  those  power  days. 
And  during  private  moments,  when  clothes  are  off  and  lights  are  on,  you  cer- 
tainly don't  want  the  other  person  to  take  one  look  at  you  and  scream.  What 
is  weird,  though,  is  the  lengths  to  which  some  Cancers  will  go  to  prove  their 
potency,  prowess,  and  magnetism.  In  fact,  it  can  get  downright  scary. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22  Holle  Berry  \ 

You  don't  have  to  ski  down  Everest  to  get  a  rush  this  month,  but  you ' 
might  need  to  do  something  nearly  as  dangerous  now  that  Mars  is  transiting 
your  9th  house.  A  good  adventure  would  allow  you  to  feel  the  unmatchable 
exhilaration  that  comes  from  competing  with  yourself  and  breaking  your  own 
record.  It  might  also  help  take  your  mind  off  the  painful  knowledge  that 
someone  you  love  and  trust  could  simply  take  off  with  hardly  a  thought  for 
the  effect  that  would  have  on  you.  The  good  news  is  that  a  replacement 
could  pop  up  just  as  unexpectedly. 


to  Garbo  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT. 

1  The  new  moon  in  your  solar  6th  house  is  going  to  give  you 
of  the  biggest  jolts  of  creative  juice  you've  had  in  years.  Whether  you  lik 
admit  it  or  not,  your  work  is  your  life,  and  when  you  feel  free  to  make 
contribution  in  an  original  way,  you  have  nothing  to  moan  about.  Ev 
Mars  is  in  your  8th  house  and  your  hormones  are  at  the  boiling  point, 
don't  really  need  a  spicy  lifestyle  to  make  you  feel  healthy,  happy,  and 
filled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you're  much  better  oil'  when  you  stay  away 
hot  pickles  and  after-hours  clubs. 


LIBRA       SEPT.    23  -  OCT.     23 


Oscar  Wilde 


It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  19  or  90.  Age  is  never  a  factor 
when  someone's  solar  5th  house  is  as  active  as  yours  is  now.  Horm 
soaked  teenagers  are  aflame  with  the  unbridled  passion  of  youth,  while 
haired  grannies  are  making  their  first  CD,  kicking  off  their  shoes,  and  dan 
to  the  music.  The  love  thing  cannot  be  ignored,  either,  and  since  there 
way  to  hide  your  feelings,  you  may  as  well  let  them  all  hang  out.  If  you 
sess  even  one  tiny  grain  of  talent  or  creativity,  seize  the  moment  and  ex 
it.  On  the  subject  of  children,  well,  hold  on  to  your  hat. 

XT 

Wm  Working  like  a  demon  could  be  marvelously  therapeutic  now,  m 
because  it  would  keep  your  mind  off  the  total  insanity  that  still  reigns  in 
home.  The  conjunction  of  the  new  moon  with  the  ruler  of  your  solai 
house  should  prove  to  you  once  and  for  all  that  Tlw  Waltons  was  just  a 
television  show,  one  that  left  out  the  screaming,  the  hysteria,  and  the 
tional  catastrophes  that  can  be  a  daily  part  of  family  life  in  the  real  woi 
you  give  up  trying  to  control  family  members  and  to  predict  which  wa 
mestic  politics  will  go,  you  could  experience  the  miracle  of  a  lifetime 


Jomes  Carville 


SCORPIO       OCT.    24-NO* 


e 


CAPRICORN       DEC.22-JAI 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.2I  Sammy  Davis  Ji 

Even  if  you've  sworn  to  drink  decaf  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  the 
around  you  probably  suspect  that  you've  been  mainlining  espresso  lately 
combination  of  Pluto,  Uranus,  and  Mars  is  giving  you  a  serious  buzz 
venting  you  from  sleeping,  and  prompting  you  to  run  around  at  close 
speed  of  thought.  All  you  need  now  is  a  chip  implant  in  your  head  to 
you  to  talk  on  the  phone  every  second  of  every  day.  Does  this  energy 
cate  a  burst  of  real  creativity?  Or  are  you  just  fending  off  a  sense  of  co 
depression,  exhaustion,  and  defeat?  Only  time  will  tell 

W *  H  Diane  Sowyer 

^^(^Now  that  the  ruler  of  your  solar  4th  house  is  entering  its  own 
you  are  either  gutting  the  kitchen  or  staying  up  till  three  in  the  morning 
ing  furniture.  Your  home  probably  seems  more  like  a  war  zone  tha 
place  of  refuge  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Try  to  understand  that  turmoil  1 
sort  is  necessary  if  you  want  to  move  forward.  The  fun  part  of  it  all 
wild  ride  you're  currently  taking  financially.  The  minute  you  think 
done  for,  a  thousand-dollar  bill  could  blow  in  the  window.  And,  since 
a  Capricorn,  it  could  blow  right  out  again  just  as  fast. 

AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Princess  Stephanie  ] 

Certainly  you  never  set  out  to  shock  your  loved  ones  with  your  er- 
ratic behavior  or  to  worry  them  with  thoughts  of  what  you  might  do  nd 
least  you  didn't  do  it  consciously.  Highly  evolved  Aquarians  are  usia 
current  transit  of  Uranus  to  capitalize  on  their  innate  originality  and  f 
tiveness.  The  low-minded,  on  the  other  hand,  find  some  sort  of  perveil 
light  in  making  sure  that  everyone  around  them  knows  exactly  whoT 
boss.  Anybody  who  gets  the  joke,  however,  realizes  what  a  scared  lit t lcl 
you  really  are  deep  down. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAII 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


It's  seen  war.  It's  seen  the  passage  of  185  years. 

It's  seen  hopes  and  dreams. 

And  it's  about  to  see  better  days. 


It's  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  The  flag  that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  pen  our  national  anthem. 
Now,  thanks  to  Save  America's  Treasures  -  a  joint  effort  of  the  White  House  Millennium  Council  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  -  and  the  major  support  of  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  and  others, 
it's  making  history  again.  This  time,  by  undergoing  a  historic  conservation  and  preservation  treatment  at  the 

Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  American  History.  As  we  race  into  the  next  millennium,  this  symbol  of 
our  land  of  opportunity  can  continue  to  inspire  people  for  generations  to  come.  To  find  out  how  you  can  help 
serve  this  and  other  American  treasures,  call  toll  free  1-877-TREASURE  or  visit  www.saveamericastreasures.org. 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


ROMAN  POLANSKI 

Master  of  the  modern  psychodrama, 

director  Roman  Polanski  (Rosemarys  Baby, 

Repulsion,  Chinatown)  has  led  a  life 

worthy  of  his  own  films — filled  with  tragedy, 

controversy,  and  remarkable  success. 

This  month,  Polanski  releases  The  Ninth 

Gate,  a  satanic-cult  thriller  starring 

Johnny  Depp,  and  pauses  here  to 

reveal  his  affinity  for  Napoleon,  Glenn 

Gould,  and  Robin  Hood 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

I  don't  know  about  perfect,  but  I'm  happiest 

when  I'm  working. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Napoleon. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  wile,  for  putting  up  with  me. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

My  short  temper. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

An  inability  to  agree  with  me. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Traveling  to  Venice  by  the  Venice 
Simplon-Orient-Express. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Backstage  after  a  lousy  show. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

All  my  unauthorized  biographers. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  having  made  more  movies. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

What:  cinema.  Who:  my  wife. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  ability  to  sing  like  Andrea  Bocelli  and 
play  piano  like  Glenn  Gould. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Optimistic— as  usual. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

I  wouldn't  mind  being,  say,  10  years 
younger— no,  make  it  15. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Not  compromising  in  my  profession. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

The  Krakow  ghetto. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Watching  my  children  grow. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Perseverance. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Courage. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Sincerity. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

The  guts  to  tell  me  when  I'm  wrong— if  I  ever  am! 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Shakespeare,  Faulkner,  Fitzgerald. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Morgane,  Marlon,  Orson,  Elvis. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Airplane  food. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Do  it  yourself." 
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HOLLYWOOD  2000  Tom  Cruise,  Jude  Law,  Hilary  Swank, 
Julianne  Moore,  Robert  De  Niro,  and  Al  Pacino  are  just  a  few  of  the  stars 
who  light  up  this  year's  44-page  portfolio  of  the  great  and  the  glamorous. 
Portraits  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts,  Helmut  Newton, 
Bruce  Weber,  Michael  O'Neill,  and  other  top  photographers    353 

WHEN  SUE  WAS  QUEEN  Representing  everyone  who 
was  anyone  in  the  1970s— Cybill  Shepherd,  Peter  Bogdanovich,  Ali 
MacGraw,  Candice  Bergen,  Faye  Dunaway,  Burt  Reynolds,  Ryan  O'Neal, 
and  Barbra  Streisand— Sue  Mengers,  the  first  superagent,  was  nearly 
as  famous  as  her  clients,  until  her  career  went  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
cold.  In  Beverly  Hills,  where  the  hilariously  sharp-tongued 
Mengers  still  says  exactly  what's  on  her  mind,  Peter  Biskind  recalls 
how  a  brassy  blonde  crashed  the  industry  men's  club,  created 
her  own  legend,  and  played  by  her  own  rules 400 

MODERN  LIVING  For  nearly  a  decade,  screenwriter  Mitch  Glazer 
and  actress  Kelly  Lynch  searched  for  the  perfect  place  to  call  home. 
In  L.A.'s  Los  Feliz  hills,  they  finally  found  it— a  legacy  of  California's 
great  modernist  architect  John  Lautner.  Touring  the  exquisitely 
restored  Harvey  Aluminum  House,  Matt  Tyrnauer  learns  how  one  of 
Hollywood's  busiest  couples  resuscitated  a  forgotten  masterpiece. 
Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle   406 

A  MOVIE  MARKED  DANGER  Reviled  by  audiences  in  its 
own  day,  Sweet  Smell  of  Success,  a  biting  tale  of  blind  ambition  and  bad 
publicity,  helped  bring  down  columnist  Walter  Winchell,  became  an 
undisputed  classic,  and  is  now  being  adapted  for  Broadway.  Sam  Kashner 
describes  what  made  the  1957  film  both  unforgettable  and  unforgivable: 
the  treachery  of  its  producers,  the  darkly  brilliant  performances  of 
Burt  Lancaster  and  Tony  Curtis,  and  a  script  that  combined  the  talents 
of  playwright  Clifford  Odets  and  former  PR.  man  Ernest  Lehman, 
who  couldn't  stomach  the  brutal  culture  he'd  so  indelibly  captured  ...  416 


CoiumriA, 


LOVERS  COME  BACK  Despite  their  private  miseries,  the  sparkling 
on-screen  duo  of  Rock  Hudson  and  Doris  Day  was  box-office  magic, 
the  50s  apogee  of  a  vanished  Manhattan  glamour.  But  revisiting  the 
romantic  comedy  of  Pillow  Talk  and  Lover  Come  Back,  James  Wolcott 
locates  a  surprisingly  modern  edge  beneath  the  froth   146 

IT  ALL  BEGAN  AT  PARAMOUNT  Before  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  at  Disney,  there  were  the  power  struggles  at  Paramount,  where 
top  management  included  Barry  Diller,  Michael  Eisner,  and  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg.  In  an  excerpt  from  her  new  book,  Kim  Masters  tells  how 
a  pioneering  dream  team  shattered  following  the  1983  death  of  Charles 
Bluhdorn,  head  of  Paramount's  parent  company,  Gulf  &  Western, 
and  charts  the  ascension  of  Martin  Davis,  a  man  who  scared 
even  the  toughest  executives 162 

PRINCESS  OF  DENMARK  Francois  Nars  and  Evgenia  Peretz 
spotlight  Danish  actress  Connie  Nielsen,  whose  questing  mind 
has  led  her  to  Ridley  Scott's  Roman  epic,  Gladiator— and  a  starring 
role  in  Brian  De  Palma's  Mission  to  Mars   lo4 
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BUSH'S  PARTY  BOY  As  George  W.  Bush  struggles  to  recapture 
his  lead,  producer  Jerry  Weintraub  has  emerged  as  the  presidential 
candidate's  mogul  in  chief.  Michael  Shnayerson  reports  on  Weintraub's 
colorful  show-business  career  and  his  very  close  friends— including  the 
candidate's  father  and  his  California  campaign  manager,  Gerald  Parsky, 
a  former  Treasury  Department  official  with  an  intriguing  past. 
Portrait  by  Helmut  Newton 


186 


POWER,  SIZE  PETITE  Peter  Lindbergh  and  James  Wolcott 
spotlight  actress  Lucy  Liu,  who  will  use  her  Ally  McBeahhoned  talent 
for  emasculation  in  the  upcoming  movie  version  of  Charlie's  Angels  ....  21 C 

THE  GARBO  NEXT  DOOR  Famously  reclusive,  Greta  Garbo 
let  few  people  inside  her  carefully  constructed  cocoon.  One  exception 
was  producer  and  Garbo  neighbor  William  Frye,  who  recalls  a  friendship 
that  included  terrifying  trips  to  the  theater,  surreal  shopping  excursions, 
and  awkward  dinner-party  encounters  with  other  major  stars 211 

READY  FOR  HER  CLOSE-UP  With  a  thriving  family,  an  adoring 
husband  who  is  arguably  America's  most  successful  actor,  and  a  career 
that's  winning  growing  applause,  Rita  Wilson  couldn't  ask  for  anything  more 
Or  could  she?  Leslie  Bennetts  gets  the  back  story  on  the  homegrown 
talent  who  married  Tom  Hanks.  Photographs  by  Firooz  Zahedi 23 

ON  THE  SET  Bruce  Handy  checks  on  the  progress  of  five  upcoming 
movies:  Merchant  Ivory's  latest  Henry  James  soap  opera;  Guy  Ritchie's  new 
London  gangster  film,  with  Brad  Pitt;  Robert  Redford's  period  golf  drama, 
with  Matt  Damon  and  Will  Smith;  Nicholas  Hytner's  Center  Stage,  about 
young  ballerinas  with  big  dreams;  and  Tlxe  Lord  of  the  Rings,  starring 
Ian  McKellen,  Elijah  Wood,  and  Cate  Blanchett   25( 

COMPLETELY  MISSING  KUBRICK  Every  critic  in  the  country 
seems  to  have  taken  a  shot  at  Stanley  Kubrick's  final  movie,  Eyes  Wide 
Shut.  Trying  to  comprehend  the  cynicism  and  stupidity  of  the  reviews, 
Michael  Herr  asks  if  the  cultural  pundits  were  so  blinded  by  a  sex-driven 
ad  campaign  that  they  couldn't  see  the  movie  it  was  selling   261 

TOTAL  RECALL  For  60  years,  writing  hits  such  as  West  Side  Story, 
Rope,  and  Tlte  Way  We  Were,  Arthur  Laurents  brought  truth  to  the  screen 
and  stage.  His  memoir  is  as  honest,  Scott  Rudin  finds,  and  his  memory 
as  dangerously  good.  Portrait  by  Michael  O'Neill 27 


TILL  MGM  DO  US  PART  As  fragile  as  she  was  talented,  Judy 
Garland  desperately  needed  someone  to  watch  over  her,  and  Vincente 
Minnelli,  her  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  director,  appeared  to  be  just  right  for  the 
role.  But,  as  Gerald  Clarke  explains  in  an  excerpt  from  his  new  biography, 
their  marriage  was  doomed  by  a  third  party— the  studio  where  Minnelli's 
career  blossomed  even  as  Garland  fought  for  her  sanity 27 


HALL  OF  FAME  Lisa  Robinson  nominates  U2  front  man  Bono, 
for  proving  that  music  really  does  make  the  world  go  round. 
Portrait  by  Anton  Corbijn    


31 


LEVERAGING  THE  STARS  Numbering  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
Cameron  Diaz,  and  Matt  Damon  among  his  clients,  Dana  Giacchetto,  tht| 
flashy  money  manager,  made  his  Cassandra  Group  the  place  for  young- 
celebrity  cash.  After  a  mass  exodus  of  A-list  investors  and  the  plunge  of  hi^ 
latest  glamour  investment,  Paradise  Music  &  Entertainment,  Maureen 
Orth  wonders  how  much  Giacchetto's  love  of  stardom  has  cost  him  .  .  .  3J 
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DUN  ST  CHECKS  IN  Oenophile  to  the  stars  Christian  Navarro 
decants  his  speed  dial;  the  V.F.  Luxury  Index— How  much  is  that 
blowfish  in  the  window?;  George  Wayne  inspects  actor  Brad  Rowe's  navel; 
Intelligence  Report:  Hollywood  generations;  V.F.  Camera— Sundance 
kids;  Frank  McCourt's  diaries,  as  told  to  Craig  Brown 335 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Going  mobile— a  celebration  of  the  Airstream  trailer;  Calendar  Boy:  April 
doesn't  have  to  be  the  crudest  month;  Bruce  Handy  reviews  Joe  Gould's 
Secret  and  American  Psycho;  Walter  Kirn  decodes  Mission:  Impossible  2; 
cult  icon  Jack  Black  goes  mainstream;  porn  to  be  wild;  high  art  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard;  touring  Silver  Lake,  once  down-at-the-heels,  now 
L.A.'s  hottest  neighborhood;  James  Wolcott  reviews  Philip  Roth's  The 
Human  Slain;  Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type; 
not  just  kid  stuff— Walter  Kirn  on  the  Cartoon  Network;  Patricia  Marx 
surveys  the  on-line  art  world;  Out  &  In:  The  Hollywood  Edition   ....  445 
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The  Ernest  Hemingway  Collection  by  Thomasville  is  an  eclectic  mix  of  home 
furnishings  reminiscent  of  adventurous  eras  past  and  the  man  who  defined 
those  eras  in  both  words  and  deeds.  Simple,  bold  statements  wrought  in 
wood,  metal,  stone  and  leather.  As  unique  and  durable  as  Hemingway's  writings. 

1-877-659-4859  www.thomasville.com 
Available  through  Thomasville  Home  Furnishings  stores,  galleries  and  authorized  showrooms. 


Foreground:  Lee  Krasner,  1956.  Photograph  (detail) 
Waintrob-Budd.  Background:  Lee  Krasner, 
Pollination,  1968,  Dallas  Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of 
Meadows  Foundation.  ©  2000  Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation/Artists  Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York. 


LEE  KRASNER 


With  fierce  determination  and  an  ever-questioning  eye, 

Lee  Krasner  helped  define  —  and  redefine  —  the  art  of  this  century. 

Her  work  was  a  journey  of  constant  reinvention.  Over  the  course  of 
five  decades,  Krasner  defied  convention  and  created  an  identity  distinct 
from  her  role  as  Jackson  Pollock's  wife.  From  figurative  painting  to 
Abstract  Expressionism  and 


beyond,  that  journey  is  now 
captured  in  Lee  Krasner,  a  full-scale 
retrospective  of  the  artist's  work. 

For  more  than  forty  years, 
Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  has 
been  committed  to  supporting 
visionary  individuals  and 
pioneering  organizations  that 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 
The  people  of  Philip  Morris  are 
proud  to  continue  this  tradition 
with  sponsorship  of  the  national 
tour  of  Lee  Krasner. 


Lee  Krasner  was  organized  by 
Independent  Curators  International,  New  York. 
Its  national  tour  began  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  and  continues  as  follows: 

Des  Moines  Art  Center 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Through  May  21,2000 
(515)  277-4405 
www.desmoinesartcenter.org 

Akron  Art  Museum 

Akron,  Ohio 

June  10  -  August  27,  2000 

(330)  376-9185 

www.akronartmuseum.org 

Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

October  6,  2000  -  January  7,  2001 

(718)  638-5000 

www.brooklynart.org 


Working  to  make  a  difference. 
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EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Destination  Films 
Presents 


Nam  underesumairj  Hio  power  ol  a  woman 


A  provocative,  new  comedy 
by  Peter  M.  Cohen, 

in  which  three  good  friends 
go  after  the  same  woman 
and  fully  expose  the  highs 

and  lows  of  the  dating  game. 

Starring  Amanda  Peet,  Brian  Van  Holt, 
Jonathan  Abrahams,  Zorie  Barber, 
Judah  Domke,  and  CallieThorne. 

Never  underestimate 
the  power 
of  a  woman. 
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coming  soon  to  theaters  everywhere 

For  additional  information  on 
Whipped,  log  on  to 
www.whipped.com 

or  www.destinationfilms.com 


Dana  Buchman  Hosts 
Dominick  Dunne 

On  December  1  in  Manhattan,  Dominick  Dunne  appeared 
at  the  Dana  Buchman  boutique  for  a  book  signing  event 
for  his  latest  novel,  The  Way  We  Lived  Then:  Recollections 
of  A  Well-Known  Name  Dropper.  Two  hundred  guests  gath- 
ered at  the  midtown  store  to  meet  the  author,  receive  a 
personally  signed  copy  of  his  book,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
models  dressed  in  Dana  Buchman's  latest  holiday  collection. 

L  to  R:  Dominick  Dunne  and  Dana  Buchman 


La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative— and 
she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene 
(1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame,  and  you  could  win  a  trip  for  two  to  Holly- 
wood. Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest,"  Vanity  Fair 
Promotion  Department,  4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10036. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2000.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, fax  your  request  to  212.286.6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  at 
www.clicquot.com. 

Telluride  Film  Festival 

The  27th  Annual  Telluride  Film  Festival  will  take  place  this  Labor  Day  Weekend, 
September  1  through  September  4,  in  Telluride,  CO.  This  intimate  event  celebrating  the 
art  of  film  brings  together  film  directors,  actors,  producers,  and  aficionados  from  all  over 
the  world.  Past  Telluride  premieres  include:  To  Die  For,  Sling  Blade,  Secrets  &  Lies, 
Happiness,  Rushmore,  The  Straight  Story,  and  Breaking  the  Waves. 

Passes  for  the  2000  program  are  now  available:  Acme  Passes  are  $250  each,  Festival 
Passes  are  $500  each,  and  Patron  Passes  are  $2,500  each.  For  tickets  and  more  infor-| 
mation,  visit  the  Festival  Web  site  at  www.telluridefilmfestival.com,  or  cal 
603.433.9202. 

Behind  the  Scenes  with  gloss.com 

As  the  soie  presenting  sponsor  of  Women  in  Film,  gloss.com  gives  you  Inside  Accessj 
to  Hollywood.  Whether  it's  going  behind  the  scenes  with  Sarah  Wynter  as  she  preps  for 
the  Oscars",  or  sponsoring  the  worldwide  premiere  of  Julia  Roberts'  new  movie,  Erir 
Brockovich,  gloss.com  delivers  behind-the-scenes  stories  and  corner  table  access  tc 
Hollywood's  hottest  players. 

On  gloss.com,  you  can  eavesdrop  on  celebrity  beauty  secrets,  try  product  recommendaj 
tions  from  Robin  Coe-Hutshing  of  Fred  Segal  Essentials,  test  a  new  look  with  the  Virtue 
Makeover,  or  ask  Ms.  Gloss  your  most  intimate  beauty  questions.  Log  on  to  gloss.com  tc 
shop  boutique  brands  like  Tony  &  Tina,  Valerie  Beverly  Hills,  Pierre  Urbach  and  Laurent  D| 
gloss.com  beauty,  inspiration,  shopping. 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


tie  Importance 
of  Seeing  Oscar 


You  have  mi  idea  how  popular  I 
get  around  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, right  about  the  time 
the  invitations  to  Vanity  Fair's 
( )scar  party  go  out.  People  who 
don't  speak  to  me  all  year— 
and  I'm  talking  friends,  ex-eolleagues, 
even  family  here  are  overcome  with 
a  pressing  desire  to  hear  the  sound  of 

my  voice.  I  know  what  it's  all  about.  Still,  it's  nice  to  be  wanted. 
And  I  can't  really  blame  them.  The  party  itself  is  genuinely  some- 
thing to  behold.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  mix  of  people  we  throw 
together  for  the  night:  politicians,  sports  stars,  moguls,  billionaires, 
and  boothfuls  of  certified  movie  stars.  We've  done  so  well  putting 
people  together  that  the  party  has  become  a  veritable  matchmaking 
service.  Ronald  Perelman  met  his  fiancee,  Ellen  Barkin,  at  the  dinner 
last  year.  Famously,  Ellen  DeGeneres  and  Anne  Heche  hooked  up  at 
the  party  in  1997.  Skeet  Ulrich  met  Georgina  Cates,  the  woman  who 
would  become  his  wife,  at  the  party.  And  Ian  McKellen  met  and  be- 
friended Monica  Lewinsky  at  last  year's  event.  They  hit  it  off  so  well 
that  he  invited  her  to  the  London  premiere  of  Gods  and  Monsters. 

Let's  move  on  to  this  issue  (new  logo;  VF  Sans  Condensed;  will 
say  no  more).  In  the  editions  produced  for  big  cities  such  as  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  the  magazine  will  be  more  than  500  pages  thick, 
making  the  April  Vanity  Fair  the  biggest  issue  in  our  history  and,  for 
all  I  know,  the  biggest  issue  of  a  general-interest  magazine  ever.  O.K., 
so  it's  huge.  But  is  it  any  good? 

Good?  It's  astounding.  In  the  shorthand  of  the  alien  world  it  covers, 
it's  cinespectacular!  Try  this  out:  What  other  magazine  would  have  the 
following  lineup?  The  legendary  Michael  Herr  on  the  reaction  to  Stanley 
Kubrick's  Eyes  Wide  Shut  and  the  reality  of  the  film  itself.  Biographer 


Gerald  Qarke  on  Judy  Garland's  ma 
riage  to  Vincente  Minnelli.  The  maki 
of  the  New  York  noir  classic  Sweet  Sin 
of  Success,  by  Sam  Kashncr.  Kim  M< 
ters  on  the  days  at  Paramount  whi 
Barry  Diller,  Michael  Eisner,  and  Jeffr 
Kat/enberg  all  worked  together.  Pet 
Biskind  on  the  asp-tongued  former  sup< 
agent  Sue  Mengers.  Maureen  Orth 
young  Hollywood's  fallen  moneyman  Dana  Giacchetto.  James  W 
cott  on  Doris  Day-and-Rock  Hudson  movies.  And  there's  more. 

This  year's  Hollywood  portfolio  was  shot  by  the  best  crew  of  pr 
tographers  we've  ever  assembled  for  one  project:  Annie  Leibovitz,  He 
Ritts,  Bruce  Weber,  Helmut  Newton,  David  Bailey,  Sam  Jones,  Brigi 
Lacombe,  Jean-Baptiste  Mondino,  Michael  O'Neill.  Michael  Thon 
son,  and  Peter  Lindbergh.  There  are  three  group  shots  that  are  amo 
my  favorites:  Mondino's  portrait  of  Jean-Pierre  Leaud,  Enzo  Staic 
and  Pascal  Lamorisse,  the  three  child  stars  of  The  400  Blows,  The  . 
cycle  Thief,  and  The  Red  Balloon,  respectively.  (I  could  be  wrong,  t 
I  think  this  one  will  drive  film  nuts  crazy.)  Also,  we  tracked  do 
nearly  every  living  writer  and  actor  who  had  been  blacklisted  by 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  the  50s  and  gather 
them  for  a  shot  taken  by  Jones.  Finally,  we  brought  together  the  cast 
American  Graffiti  (minus  Wolfman  Jack— he  died  in  1995)  for  a  reun 
portrait  that  Leibovitz  shot  on  the  old  Culver  City  studio  lot.  It's 
page  394,  and  those  cars  in  the  picture,  a  1932  Ford  Deuce  Coi 
and  a  black  1955  Chevy  sedan,  are  the  models  Paul  Le  Mat  and  H 
rison  Ford  drove  in  the  movie.  The  license  on  the  Deuce  Coupe  yo 
recognize:  it's  THX  138,  a  nod  to  the  name  of  George  Lucas's  first  fi 
Lucas  got  his  invitation  to  the  Oscar  party  in  mid-February.  He's  ne 
come  before.  Maybe  I  should  call  him.  -GRAYDON  CART] 
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A  TOUCH  OF  CLASS 

From  left:  Daisy  Bevan  and  her  mother, 

Joely  Richardson,  Rachel  Kempson, 

Vanessa  Redgrave,  and  Natasha  Richardson. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at 

Natasha  Richardson  and  Liam  Neeson's 

home  in  New  York  on  July  28,  1998. 
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Jeauty  nas   its   reasons. 
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Tentation  Jewelry  Collection 
For  the  nearest  Baccarat  Boutique,  please  call  800-777-0100. 


i 


Rendez-Vous  Collection 
For  the  nearest  Baccarat  Boutique,  please  call  800-777-0100. 
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SARAH  WYNTER 

Aussie  born  and  fame  bound,  Sarah  Wynter  is  taking 
Hollywood  by  storm.  And  with  two  major  films  this 
fall,  we'll  soon  be  seeing  a  lot  more  of  Hollywood's 
newest  It  Girl.  Here,  Sarah  steps  out  for  Oscar  night 
with  Gloss.com. 

Sarah's  look  is  low  maintenance:  ponytail,  jeans,  T- 
shirt.  "But  I  never  leave  the  house  without  lipstick," 
she  adds.  Does  she  like  to  dress  up  for  events? 
"Only  if  it's  my  premiere,"  she  says.  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  steal  another  star's  spotlight."  Sarah  seems 
to  have  adjusted  to  life  in  California.  She  hikes, 
works  out  daily  with  her  trainer,  and  loves  veggie 
burgers.  And  Hollywood  has  embraced  her  in  return. 
Like  classic  stars  before  her— Veronica  Lake,  Lauren 
Bacall,  Grace  Kelly— Sarah  Wynter's  relaxed  glamour 
is  timeless. 


ON  SARAH,  PREVIOUS  PAGE 
The  season's  hottest  look— 
back-combed  hair,  smoky 
eyes.  Clockwise  from  top: 
Glow  Glow  Dust  in 
Amberwood;  Valerie  Beverly 
Hills  Concealer  in  Hocus 
Pocus/Banana  Split; 
Lippmann  Collection  Nail 
Polish  in  Prelude  to  a  Kiss; 
Anna  Sui  Eau  De  Toilette 
Spray;  Rochas  Eyeshadow  in 
Incandescence  Nuance 


ANNA 

SUI 


ON  SARAH,  LEFT: 
Great  looks  start  with  great 
skin:  a  luxurious  shower  gel 
followed  by  barely-there 
makeup  for  a  natural  shine. 
Clockwise  from  top:  Ramy 
Beauty  Therapy  Pressed 
Powder  in  Pure  Radiance! ; 
Three  Custom  Color  Specialists 
Century  in 

Red  Palette;  Philosophy  You 
Make  Me  Blush  in  Creation; 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  Sun 
Refreshing  Bath  &  Shower  Gel 
Receive  a  glosa.com 
sample  pack  with  any  purchase 
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your  online 
beauty  boutique 
and  magazine. 
Find  the  trends. 
Hot  items. 
Cool  makeup. 
The  experts. 
And  the  expertise. 

GET 

THE 
LOOK@ 


.com 

beauty,  inspiration,  shopping. 


On  Sarah,  left: 

Ready  for  her 

close-up,  Sarah's 

classic  look  is  simple 

yet  stunning: 

Valerie  Beverly  H 

Neutral  Face  Kit; 

Anna  Bayle  Lipstick  in  Nakar 

Tony  &  Tina  Herbal  Eye  Masca 

Bloom  Shimmer  Hair  Gel  in 

Glistening  Gold 

The  Tools,  below: 
Sarah's  look  was  easy  to  achi 
with  expert  tools.  This  sleek  1 
Tina  makeup  brush  set,  creati 
collaboration  with  their  friend 
Uemura,  is  the  pro's  choice. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Greg  Gorman 
STYLIST:  Alexandra  Keeling//" 
MAKEUP:  Kara  Yamomoto/Cel 
HAIR:  Robert  Steinken/Celest 
STILLS:  Clementine  Digital 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Spring  Pashmina 
The  New  Obsession 


Tommy's  Talking 


Bluefly  is  the  source 
for  fashion's  new  basic— pashmina. 

In  addition  to  must-have 

black  and  camel,  spring  pashmina 

is  available  in  a  host  of  sunny  shades 

like  lilac,  watermelon,  turquoise, 

tangerine,  lime,  and  sky  blue. 

Whether  nestled  around  a  coat 

:ollar  or  draped  over  a  strappy  dress, 

pashmina  adds  a  jolt  of 

insta-glamour  all  year  long. 

Spring  pashmina 

can  be  yours  from  $79.95 

for  oversized  scarves  to  $125 

for  shawls  (way  below 

regular  retail  prices). 

To  visit  Bluefly,  log  on  at 
www.bluefly.com. 


bluefly.com 

fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices'." 


Want  to  win  a  designer  phone  and  a  year  of  phone  service?  Tommy  Hilfiger  Toiletries,  a 
leading  fragrance  company,  Motorola,  a  world  leader  in  wireless  technology,  and  AT&T, 
a  leader  in  wireless  service,  present  a  store  by  store  sweepstakes  designed  to  award 
1,800  people  with  Motorola  TalkAbout  wireless  phones,  and  a  year's  worth  of  talk 
time  from  AT&T! 

For  a  chance  to  win,  visit  any  participating  women's  or  men's  fragrance 
department  or  in-store  tommy's  shop  and  simply  fill  out  a  sweepstakes 
entry  form.  No  purchase  necessary.  Open  to  all  legal  U.S.  residents. 
Void  where  prohibited.  Restrictions  apply.  Subject  to  full,  official 
rules.  Promotion  ends  6/12/00.  See  entry  form  for  official  rules 
or  to  obtain  the  official  rules,  send  a  self-addressed  stamped  enve- 
lope to  Tommy  Hilfiger  Rule  Request,  P.  O.  Box  3085,  Young 
America,  MN,  55558-3085.  Winners  will  be  announced  in 
June.  Good  luck,  and  keep  talking! 


Gavelnet.com  and  Vanity  Fair  Toast  Hollywood! 

Premier  online  auction  house  GAVELNET.COM  and  Vanity  Fair  are  saluting  the  72nd 
Annual  Academy  Awards™  with  an  offering  of  rare  and  unique  Hollywood  posters  and 
memorabilia,  available  for  bidding  throughout  the  month  of  March. 

This  tribute  to  entertainment  legends  such  as  Greta  Garbo,  Lucille  Ball,  and  Marilyn 
Monroe  will  light  up  the  Internet  with  great  moments  and  memories  of  Hollywood's 
brightest  stars. 

Join  GAVELNET.COM  and  Vanity  Fair  in  'A  Toast  to  Hollywood"  at  www.hollywood. 
gavelnet.com. 

Register  to  bid  anytime  before  Oscar"  night  (March  26)  and  you  will  receive  the 
Academy  Awards™  Handbook,  a  368-page  guide  to  Hollywood's  biggest  night,  compli- 
ments of  GAVELNETOOM! 


Talbots  Classic  Fashions-Now  Online 

Talbots  is  excited  to  announce  the  launch  of  its  online  store,  featuring  Misses,  Petites, 
Accessories  and  Shoes,  Talbots  Woman,  and  Talbots  Kids.  At  talbots.com  you'll  find 
their  complete  assortment  of  updated  classic  fashions.  Whether  it's  clothes  for  work  or 
for  play,  Talbots  online  store  has  everything  you  need  to  build  your  wardrobe  from  head 
to  toe.  For  your  convenience  their  online  personal  shoppers  can  assist  you  anytime,  day 
or  night.  Talbots.com  always  classic,  never  closed. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


In  1988,  after  years  of  writing  profiles  for  Time  magazine  on  everyone 
from  Mae  West  to  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Los  Angeles  native  Gerald  Clarice 
published  Capote:  A  Biography,  which  spent  13  weeks  on  the  New  York  Time 
best-seller  list  and  was  translated  into  11  languages.  Since  then,  Clarke  (here, 
at  his  home  in  Bridgehampton,  New  York)  has  been  at  work  on  Get  Happy: 
Tlie  Life  of  Judy  Garland,  excerpted  on  page  278,  and  due  out  this  month  fro 
Random  House.  Determined  to  capture  "the  real  Judy,"  Clarke  conducted 
some  500  interviews,  examined  court  documents,  discovered  Garland's 
unfinished  autobiography,  and  even  stood  onstage  at  the  London  theater  when 
Garland  made  her  1951  comeback.  "The  Palladium  is  a  huge  theater," 
Clarke  says,  "but  from  the  middle  of  the  stage,  it  looks  very  homey.  It  sounds 
corny,  but  that  told  me  something  I  wouldn't  have  known  otherwise." 


In  the  August  1999  issue 

of  V.F.,  Michael  Herr  offered  an 

intimate  remembrance  of 

Stanley  Kubrick,  his  longtime 

friend  and  colleague,  who  hired 

him  to  co-write  Full  Metal  Jacket. 

When  the  late  filmmaker's 

final  project,  Eyes  Wide  Shut, 

opened  to  less  than  favorable 

reviews,  Herr  felt  that,  "instead  of 

responding  to  the  movie,  critics 

were  responding  to  the  hype." 

The  author  of  Dispatches, 

the  acclaimed  1977  book  on  the 

Vietnam  War,  Herr  regards 

Kubrick's  last  work  as 

"a  masterpiece."  On  page  260, 

he  re-examines  the  psychology 

of  the  movie  and  its  maker. 

His  two  V.F.  articles  on  Kubrick 

will  be  published  as  a  book 

this  June  by  Grove  in  the  U.S., 

Picador  in  the  U.K. 

CONTINUED    ON    P AC  1     82 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


ADORED.  "S-Link"  necklace  of  diamonds  set  in  platinum. 
To  inquire,  please  call  877.778.0682 
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With  your  help,  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  will  soon  open  its 
doors.  You'll  not  only  see 
the  world's  most  extensive 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts, 
but  you'll  dance,  eat,  sing 
and  speak  with  tribal 
members  from  Alaska  to 
Argentina.  And  learn  how 
our  lives  are  still  influenced 
by  their  ideas. 

Call  to  become  a  museum 
member  today.  This  is  one 
home  that  just  might  be 
more  American  than 
the  White  House. 


National  Museum  of  the 

American  Indian  <*> 
Smithsonian  Institution 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

(8001242-NMAI 


Since  1991,  director  of  special  projects  Sara  Marks  has  been 
making  Vanity  Fair  events  affairs  to  remember.  But  of  all  the  magazines 
parties,  which  have  taken  place  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
London,  and  Paris,  her  favorite  is  the  Academy  Awards  party  at 
Mortons  in  L.A.  "Every  year  I  try  to  do  something  different,  making 
it  a  challenge  for  myself,  and  for  the  people  who  work  with 
me  on  this  project,"  says  Marks,  who  last  year  helped  architect 
Basil  Walter  transform  Mortons'  parking  lot  into  what  Tlie  Hollywood 
Reporter's  George  Christy  called  "Los  Angeles's  hottest  club." 


For  more  than  50  years,  William  Frye 

has  been  entertaining  company  with  tales  < 
his  famous  friends.  But  his  story  this 
month  about  Greta  Garbo  marks  his  first 
foray  into  print.  Too  bad  he  didn't  start 
earlier.  Frye,  a  television  and  movie 
producer  (Tlie  Trouble  with  Angels,  Airport 
77),  has  worked  and  played  alongside 
Cary  Grant,  Rosalind  Russell,  Jimmy 
Stewart,  Ronald  Reagan,  Boris  Karloff  am 
Bette  Davis,  to  name  a  few.  "I  never  went 
to  movies  as  a  kid,"  says  Frye,  "but  when 
I  got  out  of  the  service  after  World  War  II 
I  thought,  Oh  God,  I  don't  want  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with  my  uncles 
growing  lettuce.  So  I  came  to  Hollywood." 


Peter  Lindbergh,  whose  photographs  have 

been  a  staple  of  fashion  magazines  since  the  1980s, 

started  out  as  a  painter.  And  though  he  retains 

an  artist's  sense  of  purpose,  he  plays  it  down. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  stupid  to  be  a  fashion 

photographer,"  he  insists.  "My  secret  is  that  I  love 

women,  and  if  you  love  something,  you  can 

make  it  look  good."  His  shots  of  Ashley  Judd  and 

Hilary  Swank  in  this  months  Hollywood  Portfolio 

attest  to  that.  Lindbergh's  eponymously  titled  book 

of  photographs  was  published  in  January, 

and  his  first  film,  Inner  Voiees,  a  short  documentary 

about  an  acting  teacher,  was  released  in 

February.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a  book  about 

"memory  and  photography,"  set  in  India. 

CONTI  N  U  K  D    ON    l>A(,  I     92 
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A  time  of  liberation,  love  and  laptops. 


liz  daiborn 
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liz  Claiborne 


1-800-578-7070  www.lizclaiborr 

— 

30  Liz  Claiborne  Inc. 

I    VANITY   FAIR 

network 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
I    VI   l)  IS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


alibris 

www.allbris.com 

Looking  for  rare,  used,  and  out-of-print 

books?  Alibris  is  the  online  store  for  books 

you  thought  you'd  never  find. 


HEM 
1 


www.  bananarepublic.  com 

Banana  Republic's  modern,  versatile 

collections  for  men,  women,  and  home  are 

now  online.  You  can  shop,  request  a  catalog, 

locate  a  store,  and  more.  Anytime. 

BAUME  &  MERCIER 

GENEVE  ■  1630   

www.baume-et-mercier.com 

Baume  &  Mercier  is  the  170-year-old  luxury 

Swiss  watchmaker  that  offers  exceptional 

timepieces.  To  find  the  right  watch  for  you, 

please  visit  www.baume-et-mercier.com. 

toetoe 

www.bebe.com 

Visit  bebe's  Web  site  for  an  exciting  online 

experience.  Celebrity  sightings,  in-store 

events,  the  new  spring  collection,  beauty  tips, 

and  great  shopping-all  at  www.bebe.com. 


bluefiy.com 

fabulous  fashion,  tierce  prices' 

www.bluefly.com 

Save  up  to  75%  on  designer  fashion  and 
accessories  for  men,  women,  kids,  and  home. 

www.  brooksbrothers.  com 

Look  for  Internet-exclusive  specials, 

updated  weekly.  Check  out  the  latest  styles  in 

"What's  New."  Free  shipping.  Fast  delivery. 

Free  alterations. 


i 


www.  clinique.  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 

www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online  skin 

typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  makeup 

match-ups  and  precision-fit  skin  care. 


COACH 


www.  coach,  com 

Coach,  America's  leading  provider  of 

quality  lifestyle  accessories,  is  now  available 

for  online  shopping.  Visit  Coach  at 

www.coach.com. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


If  you've  heard  of  V.F.'s  Oscar  party,  it's  probably  from  one  of  the 
journalists  wearing  a  press  pass  that  Beth  Ksenialc  gave  them.  "For 
the  month  leading  up  to  the  party,  you  become  the  most  popular 
person  in  L.  A.  if  you  work  for  Vanity  Fair, "  says  Kseniak,  who  has 
been  V.F.'s  director  of  public  relations  for  almost  eight  years,  and 
who  on  each  Oscar  night  manages  to  squeeze  45  camera  crews  and 
100  photographers  into  a  few  square  feet  at  Mortons'  driveway. 
As  for  the  stars  who  show  up,  Kseniak  has  lost  composure  only  once. 
"I  had  just  stuffed  a  cookie  in  my  mouth  when  I  saw  Brad  Pitt.  Without 
thinking,  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  around  and  gave 
me  this  killer  smile.  All  I  could  do  was  give  him  the  'A-O.K.'  sign." 


When  contributing  editor  Peter  Biskind 

began  calling  Hollywood  producers  for  his 

story  this  month  on  former  superagent 

Sue  Mengers,  he  was  stunned  to  be  asked,  "Can 

you  spell  that  please?,"  by  the  assistants  who 

picked  up  the  phone.  "She  was  a  giant  in 

the  70s,"  says  Biskind,  "so  smart,  dynamic,  and 

funny,  and  a  real  pioneer  for  women  in  the 

industry."  Now  at  work  on  a  book  on  the  90s' 

independent-film  scene,  Biskind  says  that, 

even  though  Mengers's  days  as  an  agent  are 

behind  her,  the  business  is  still  in  her  blood. 

"She  was  even  giving  me  advice  about  my 

V.F  deal,  and  second-guessing  my  agent  about 

my  book  contract,"  says  Biskind. 


To  features  editor  Jane  Sarlcin,  who  has  overseen  | 
Vanity  Fair's  covers  and  celebrity  shoots  for  15 
years,  this  Hollywood  issue  stands  alone.  "This 
portfolio  immortalizes  both  youth  and  great 
legends,"  says  Sarkin,  whose  work  for  the  project 
began  one  year  ago  with  a  ISO-name  wish  list. 
On  pages  390  and  391,  Sarkin's  pictorial  dream 
came  true:  "Every  year  we've  tried  to  get  Pacino 
and  De  Niro.  This  year,  we  got  them."  Sarkin  says| 
that  the  eleventh-hour  hero  of  the  portfolio  was 
Tom  Cruise,  who  posed  for  Annie  Leibovitz  just 
before  winning  a  Golden  Globe  for  his  work  in 
Magnolia.  "We  had  eight  minutes  of  his  time." 
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"Producing  Annie's  cover  shoots  is  like 

making  mini-movies,"  says  17   associate  style 

editor  Kathryn  MacLeod,  who  for  five  years 

has  been  assembling  the  A-list  crews,  finding 

the  perfect  locations,  and  managing  logistics  for 

Annie  Leibovitz's  V.F.  work.  This  year's  cover 

was  shot  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  a 

locale  MacLeod  discovered  while  flipping 

through  a  landscaping  book.  As  for  the  young 

actors,  "they  were  all  soaking  wet  due  to 

an  unexpected  downpour,  so  we  coped  by 

whipping  up  pina  coladas." 


"I've  been  taking  pictures  in  Hollywood 
since  I  began,"  says  Bruce  Weber,  who 

contributed  to  this  year's  Hollywood  Portfolic 
"and  things  kind  of  never  change  out  there.' 
But  one  portrait  gave  him  a  new  thrill:  Rees< 
Witherspoon  and  Ryan  Phillippe  with  their 
new  child.  "It's  nice  when  you  get  a  chance 
do  a  generational  thing  with  the  people  you 
photograph,"  says  Weber,  who  had  shot  the 
both,  separately,  before.  Weber  is  finishing 
work  on  his  film  Tlie  Chop  Suey  Club. 


Contributing  editor  James  Wolcott  admits  he  was 

on  a  crusade  this  month  with  his  tribute  to  the  romantic 

comedies  of  Rock  Hudson  and  Doris  Day.  "I  have  long 

felt  that  Doris  Day  is  underrated  and  that  she's  used 

as  a  cultural  shorthand,"  says  Wolcott,  referring  to  Day's 

iconic  status  as  a  "50s  woman."  A  critic  of  art,  film, 

television,  and  literature  for  more  than  20  years, 

Wolcott  cherishes  the  diversity  of  the  media  he  reviews. 

"If  you  limit  yourself  to  being  a  movie  critic,  you're 

stuck  with  whatever  comes  out.  I  never  wanted  to  get  into 

that  situation— like  a  patrolman  pounding  the  beat." 


Paris-based  Jean-Baptiste  Mondino,  who 

photographed  the  three  former  child  actors  from 
Tlie  Red  Balloon,  Tl\e  Bicycle  Thief,  and  400  Blows] 
for  the  Hollywood  Portfolio,  found  it  a  treat  to 
contribute  to  an  American  article-driven  magazine.  I 
Although  he  shoots  for  such  publications  as  Frenchf 
Vogue  and  Tlie  Face,  Mondino  admits,  "Strangely 
enough,  I  like  to  read  magazines  more  than  look  a\ 
them."  He  also  fears  that  readers  may  be  a 
dying  breed.  "With  the  Internet  and  all  the  new 
technologies,  we  have  to  bring  the  pleasure  of 
reading  back."  Mondino  has  recently  published  De 
Vu,  a  collection  of  his  work  from  the  last  15  years.  I 


With  the  help  of  a  chimpanzee,  Francois  Nars,  who 

has  photographed  for  such  magazines  as  Visionaire 

and  British  Vogue,  turned  actress  Kirsten  Dunst  into 

"a  very  1930s  Jane"  for  this  issue.  "Kirsten  was  a 

great  sport,  even  though  she  went  home  with  bruises 

from  the  chimp  pinching  her,"  says  Nars,  who  also 

photographed  actress  Connie  Nielsen.  Nars's  book  X-Ray 

was  published  this  winter.  He  is  now  at  work  on  two 

more  books— one  linked  to  his  Nars  cosmetics  line, 

the  other  a  collection  of  portraits  and  still  lifes. 
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A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 


In  hits  such  as  Election,  All  About  My  Mother,  Cruel  Intentions, 

American  Pie,  and  American  Beauty,  these  nine  young  talents  have  caught  the  wave. 

Watch  them  ride  it  through  2000  and  beyond 
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lenelope  Cruz,  a  25-year-old  native  of 
Madrid,  first  came  to  America's  attention 
in  1992  via  the  Spanish  imports  Belle 
Epoque  and  Jamon  Jamon.  Six  years  later, 
the  actress  was  widely  thought  to  have 
stolen  Tlie  Hi-Lo  Country,  her  first  English- 
language  film  (she  played  a  Mexican),  out 
from  under  co-stars  Billy  Crudup  and 
Woody  Harrelson.  Currently  she  can  be 
seen  in  Pedro  Almodovar's  All  About  My 
Mother,  an  Oscar  nominee  for  best  foreign 
film,  and  this  fall  she  will  be  on-screen 
with  Matt  Damon  in  Billy  Bob  Thorn- 
ton's greatly  anticipated  adaptation  of  the 
Cormac  McCarthy  novel  All  the  Pretty 
Horses.  But  don't  talk  to  Cruz  about  ex- 
pectations, reviews,  awards.  "I  don't  like 
to  work  for  the  result,"  she  says.  "The 
period  of  preparation  is  very  beautiful." 
And  Cruz  prepares  assiduously:  for  Blow, 
the  film  she  is  shooting  now  and  in 
which  she  plays  a  Colombian  cocaine 
addict,  she  spent  three  months  talking 
to  substance  abusers  and  meeting  with 
Colombians.  Cruz  is  at  least  as  passionate 
about  her  charity  work:  in  1997,  for  in- 
stance, she  spent  eight  days  with  Tibetan 
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SPLENDOR  ON  THE  GRASS 

From  left:  Penelope  Cruz 

(wearing  a  bathing  suit 

by  Liza  Bruce  with  a  scarf  by  OMO 

Norma  Kamali),  Wes  Bentley 

(in  a  tank  top  by 

Polo  Ralph  Lauren  Underwear 

and  pants  by  Helmut  Lang), 

Mena  Suvari  (wearing 

a  dress  by  DKNY  Pure),  Marley 

Shelton  (in  a  sweater  by  TSE), 

Chris  Klein  (wearing  a 

shirt  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana  and 

pants  by  Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label), 

Selma  Blair  (in  a  bikini  by  Ralph  Lauren 

Swimwear),  Paul  Walker  (wearing 

pants  by  Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren), 

Jordana  Brewster  (in  a  dress  by  Dolce 

&  Gabbana),  and  Sarah  Wynter 

(in  a  swim  dress  by  OMO  Norma 

Kamali).  Hair  by  Sally  Hershberger. 

Makeup  by  Mary  Greenwell. 

Makeup  products  from  Estee  Lauder. 

Props  styled  by  Rick  Floyd. 

Styled  by  Nicoletta  Santoro. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F. 

by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Jerrold 

and  Jo-Ann  Young 

in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  on 

December  10,  1999. 


exiles  in  Nepalese  refugee  camps,  which 
led  to  a  solo  exhibition  in  Barcelona  of  her 
photographs  from  the  trip  (she's  serious 
about  picture  taking  too).  At  the  open- 
ing, she  got  to  interview  a  surprise  guest: 
the  Dalai  Lama.  —marc  goodman 

"Something  about  his  character  was  so 
attractive  that  I  knew  I  had  to  be  him," 
says  21-year-old  Wes  Bentley  of  Ricky 
Fitts,  the  creepy  high-school  outcast  Bent- 
ley plays  in  best  picture  nominee  Ameri- 
can Beauty.  With  his  dark,  haunted  good 
looks,  Bentley  brought  penetrating  inten- 
sity to  what  he  regards  as  "a  dream  role." 
Just  three  years  ago,  as  a  high-school  se- 
nior in  Sherwood,  Arkansas,  Bentley  had 
his  sights  set  on  playing  college  soccer  for 
Arkansas  State  University.  But  at  the  urg- 
ing of  his  mother,  a  preacher  (as  is  Bent- 
ley's  father),  he  auditioned  for  Juilliard, 
the  New  York  City  arts  school,  and  was 
accepted.  After  one  year  at  the  theater 
conservatory,  he  says,  "It  just  hit  me.  1 
knew  acting  was  important  enough  to 
pursue  as  an  art."  Bentley  will  be  back 
on-screen  in  September  in  Soul  Survivors, 
a  romantic  psychological  thriller.  Current- 
ly, he  is  in  production  on  United  Artists' 
Kingdom  Come,  an  epic  romance  set  dur- 
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mg  tlic  (  allien  ma  gold 
rush.  Soccer,  it  seems,  can 

wait.  PUNCH  HIT]  ion 

Born  in  Rhode  Island,  Mena 

Suvari  began  hei  career  in 
fronl  of  the  camera  at  the 
age  of  13  after  convincing  her 
mothei   that  she  "just  had  to 
take"  a  modeling  class.  By  14, 
having  graduated   from  doing 
print  work  lor  Oscar  de  la  Renla, 
Suvari  earned  the  dubious  title 
of  model  turned  actress.  Her  big 
break:  a  Rice-A-Roni  commer- 
cial. Now  21,  Suvari  says  that 
despite  the  professional  head 
start,  she  was  nervous  about 
sharing  the  screen  with  her 
American  Beauty  co-stars  Kev- 
in Spacey  and  Annette  Bening. 
"I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  belong 
in  the  same  room  as  them," 
Suvari  insists.  Audiences  dis- 
agreed, and  her  performance 
as  a  cheerleading  temptress 
earned  her  critical  respect  and 
the  admiration  of  men  of  all 
ages.  They  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  to  see  Suvari  again: 
she  plays  a  lovesick  coed  op- 
posite Jason  Biggs  and  Greg  Kinnear  in 
Loser,  opening  in  May,  and  then  shell  be 
back  as  yet  another  cheerleader  in  New 
Line's  black  comedy  Sugar  and  Spice,  due 
out  this  fall.  Typecasting?  "Believe  it  or 
not,  I  was  never  a  cheerleader,"  Suvari 
swears,  denying  any  prior  experience  with 

pom-poms.  —KIM  KESSLER 

Mar  ley  Shelton,  23,  likes  to  keep  it  in 
the  family:  she  has  played  Richard  Nixon's 
daughter  Tricia  in  Oliver 
Stone's  Nixon;  Renee  Zell- 
weger's sister  in  last  year's 
comedy  Tlie  Bachelor;  and, 
in  the  upcoming  Sugar  and 
Spice,  a  high-school  girl  on 
the  brink  of  motherhood 
(and  part  of  the  same  pep 
squad  as  Suvari).  Her  lat- 
est role,  in  On  the  Borderline 
(no  set  release  date),  had  her 
acting  opposite  a  five-month- 
old  baby.  "I  graduated  to 
having  a  little  infant  in  my    ' 
arms,"  Shelton  says.  "So  now    | 
my  career  is  chronological." 
The  actress,  who  grew  up  in 
Los  Angeles   and   whose   ail- 
American  beauty  calls  to  mind  a 
1970s  Breck  girl,  describes  On 
the  Borderline  as  a  "kind  of 
dusty-road-trip  movie— sort  of 
The  Last  Picture  Show  meets 
Lone  Star."  Although  Shelton     ' 
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has  traveled  throughout 

the  U.S.  Ibr  location  shoots. 

living  what  she  calls  the 

"gypsy  lifestyle,"  she  hasn't 

yet  satisfied  her  wanderlust. 

"I've  never  shot  in  Europe," 

she  confesses.  "I'm  told  the 

days  are  much  different.  You 

have,  you  know,  a  two-hour 

unch."         SIOBHAN  M<  DEVITT 

How  did  Chris  Klein,  a  smooth- 
/    skinned,  gentle-eyed  20-year- 
'-    old,  get  a  career  in  pictures?  He 
bumped  into  it— literally.  Leaving 
the  weight  room  at  his  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  high  school  one  day  dur- 
ing his  senior  year,  Klein  smacked 
into  director  Alexander  Payne,  who 
was  scouting  locations  for  his  film 
Election.  Though  Klein's  only  previous 
experience  was  in  student  productions, 
his  performance  in  the  film  as  a  sweet- 
heart lunkhead  landed  him  a  William 
Morris  agent  and  leading  roles  in  two 
other  films,  last  year's  hit  American  Pie 
and  the  soon-to-be-released  Here  on 
Earth  (with  Leelee  Sobieski,  one  of  last 
year's  V.F.  Hollywood-issue  cover  girls). 
Unlike  his  sometimes  tongue-tied  char- 
acters, Klein  can  be  intense  and  artic- 
ulate, especially  when  it  comes  to  his 
craft.  His  favorite  actor:  Jimmy  Stewart, 
whom  Klein  admires  for  the  "simplici- 
ty" of  his  performances.  Passing  up  the 
temptations  of  Los  Angeles  for  now, 
Klein  is  enrolled  at  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. "I  wanted  the  dorms,"  he  says, 
"the  normal  classes,  the  girls."  But  Holly- 
wood is  impatient,  and  Klein  is  currently 
taking  a  semester  off  from  his 
sophomore  year  to  film  the  Far- 
relly  brothers'  upcoming  proj- 
ect, Say  It  Isn't  So— in  which, 
speaking  of  girls,  his  co-star 
will  be  Heather  Graham.  Then 
he'll  be  putting  his  weight  train- 
ing to  work  in  the  lead  role  of 
John  McTiernan's  remake  of 
Rollerball.     —CAREY  merkel 

In  the  past  year,  Selma  Blair 
has  run  the  sexual  gamut 
on-screen:  from  clueless  vir- 
gin (Cruel  Intentions)  to  well- 
educated  porn  star  (Down 
to  You)  to  post-Elisabeth 
Shue  Las  Vegas  ex-prostitute 
(A  Leonard  Cohen  Afierworld. 
to  be  released  later  this  year). 
On  a  less  overtly  carnal  note, 
the  actress  has  also  starred  on 
the  WB  Friends  knockoff,  Zoe 
. . .  Blair,  a  disarmingly  down-to- 
earth  27-year-old,  explains  the  dif- 
ference   CONTINUBD    on    PAOI     i'i 
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between  working  in  the 
two  media  lliis  way: 
"Movies  are  like  summer 
camp.  TV  is  like  going  to 
school."  Growing  up  in 
suburban  Detroit,  she  as- 
pired to  be  a  professional 
photographer,  until  she  was 
discovered  in  New  York  by 
a  easting  agent.  Her  role 
model?  America's  darling: 
Mary  Tyler  Moore.  "Last 
year  I  even  wore  the  hair- 
style," she  says.  But  M.T.M. 
never  went  girl-on-girl  with 
Rhoda  or  Georgette  as  Blair 
did  with  Sarah  Michelle  Gellar  in  Cruel 
Intentions.  That's  acting,  she  explains: 
"Screen  kisses  have  to  be  technical.  I  could 
be  kissing  monkey  lips."— eliza  griswold 

The  multitude  of  lascivious  Web  sites  ded- 
icated to  Paul  Walker  are  a  testament  to 
his  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  good  looks. 
But,  for  this  26-year-old  Southern  Cali- 
fornian,  whose  teen-heartthrob  status 
comes  from  having  played  jocks  in 
both  Varsity  Blues  and  She's  All  That, 
"acting  was  never  something  I  really 
chose  to  do."  As  he  puts  it,  he  was 
"just  a  normal  kid  in  high  school" 
who  was  "seriously  in  debt"  when  a 
casting  director  gave  him  a  part  on 
an  episode  of  Touched  by  an  Angel. 
"I  made  $5,000  in  four  days  and 
thought.  Maybe  I  should  give  this  a 
go."  Walker  spends  most  of  his  time 
hanging  out  with  his  family  in  his 
hometown  of  Huntington 
Beach  and  "wrenching  on 
cars,  since  I've  always  been  a  j 
grease  monkey."  He'll  soon  be 
back  in  theaters  in  Squelch,  as 
a  college  student  driving  cross- 
country with  his  raucous  older  1 
brother  (Steve  Zahn),  and  in  ] 
The  Skulls,  a  thriller  loosely  I 
based  on  Skull  and  Bones,  the 
secret  society  at  Yale  which 
counts  both  George  Bushes  as 
members.  Walker  will  admit  to 
being  "good-looking  or  pretty  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it," 
but  he  hasn't  let  his  sex-symbol 
standing  go  to  his  head:  "I'm  so 
grateful  for  it,  I'm  just  going  to 
have  fun  with  it."    — laura  rang 

How  do  you  carry  on  the  family  tra 
dition  when,  on  the  one  hand,  your 
mother  is  a  gorgeous  Brazilian  swim- 
suit  model  and,  on  the  other,  your 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  legendary 
former  president  of  Yale  University? 
If  you're  Jordana  Brewster  (Grand- 
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PRETTY  MAIDS  ALL  IN  A  ROW 

From  top:  Marley  Shelton, 

Selma  Blair,  Jordana  Brewster,  and 

Sarah  Wynter  take  five; 

Annie  Leibovitz  and  Wes  Bentley  share 

a  moment  while  Paul  Walker 

boogies;  Blair  gets  primped; 

Bentley  and  Mena 

Suvari  tan;  Chris  Klein  applauds    . 

a  wardrobe  change. 
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pa  was  Kingman),  you  make 
the  most  of  your  legacy, 
juggling  a  Hollywood  act- 
ing career  with  studies  at 
Old  Eli,  where  Hrewster, 
19,  is  a  freshman.  "I  like 
having  somewhere  to  go 
every  day,"  she  says  of 
school  not  the  most  ring- 
ing endorsement,  but 
understandable  coming 
from  someone  who's 
been  leading  an  actress's 
peripatetic  life  since  the 
age  of  15.  Having  inherited  her 
mother's  girl-from-Ipanema  looks,  Brew- 
ster lit  up  living  rooms  for  three  years  on 
As  the  World  Turns.  Kevin  Williamson  com- 
pletists  will  remember  her  as  the  domi- 
neering cheerleader  in  The  Faculty,  but  her 
first  chance  to  carry  a  film  will  come  this 
June  with  the  release  of  Invisible  Circus, 
based  on  the  Jennifer  Egan  novel.  Brew- 
ster plays  Phoebe,  an  18-year-old  Ameri- 
can girl  who  goes  to  Paris  to  investigate 
the  suicide  of  her  sister  (Cameron  Diaz). 
^'Sf&  "It's  refreshing  that  the  movie's 
not  about  a  girl  who  changes  or 
grows  because  of  a  guy's  influ- 
ence," Brewster  says.  "It's  really 
about  her  own  journey— it's  self- 
'nflicted."         — michael  hogan 

"She's  a  bitch,"  says  Sarah  Wynter 

of  the  assassin  she  portrays  in 
The  Sixth  Day,  a  thriller  current- 
ly shooting  in  Vancouver.  The 
26-year-old    Australian    has 
trained  hard  for  the  physically 
demanding  part,  in  which  she 
gets  to  torment  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,  a  plea- 
sure not  usually  granted 
actresses  in  their  first  star- 
ring role.  But  nearly   10 
years  after  arriving  in  New 
York  to  study  theater,  after 
countless   performances   in 
plays  that  few  came  to  see  and 
a  handful  of  independent  films 
that   never   got   theatrical    re- 
leases, Wynter  is  ready  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  her  decade  at 
the  grindstone.  For  years  an  avid 
an  of  V.F.'s  Hollywood  issue,  this 
hard-to-read   beauty   (eyes   of  a 
seductress,  smile  of  a  school- 
girl) was  surprised  and  flattered 
to  be  included  on  the  cover  of 
this  year's  edition.  "I'm  really 
lucky,"  Wynter  says  of  her  not- 
so-overnight  success.  "I  feel  like 
I'm  old  enough  to  appreciate  it 
and  not  get   caught   up   in   all 
the  garbage  that  can  be  associ- 
ated with  it."  ROBIN  RIZZl  io 
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A  PIECE  OF  THE  MUSIC 


Readers  give  Clive  Davis  something  to  listen  to;  V.F.  reader  seeks 

S.Y.R  (single  young  painter);  jay  Moloney  remembered;  Jeffrey  Areher  gets  a  laugh; 

The  Sopranos  strikes  a  wrong  note  with  italian-Amerieans;  Annette  Bening 

is  sent  to  her  room;  standing  up  for  Chieago 


1 1  would  be  a  shame  if  readers  of 
Robert  Sam  Anson's  profile  of  Clive  Davis 
["Clive  Davis  Fights  Back,"  February] 
left  it  with  the  mistaken  impression  that 
Davis  was  responsible  for  discovering 
Bruce  Springsteen  for  Columbia  Records. 
While  Davis's  relationship  with  Spring- 
steen was  a  good  one,  and  he  did,  as  head 
of  the  company,  go  out  of  his  way  to 
promote  Bruce's  first  album,  there  is  no 
question  that  Bruce  was  discovered  pro- 
fessionally by  the  legendary  talent  scout 
(and  civil-rights  activist)  John  Hammond. 
It  was  the  elder  statesman  Hammond  who 
heard  Bruce  audition  in  May  1972,  im- 
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mediately  recognized  his  talent, 
and  demanded  that  Columbia  sign 
him.  That's  when  Davis  picked  up 
the  ball,  only  to  be  ousted  before 
the  recording  of  Springsteen's  first 
masterpiece,  Bom  to  Run,  in  1975. 

ERIC  ALTERMAN 

Author  of  It  Ain't  No  Sin  to  Be 

Glad  You're  Alive:  The  Promise  of 

Bruee  Springsteen 

New  York,  New  York 

WHILE  CLIVE  DAVIS  is  clearly  an 
extraordinary  music  executive,  Rob- 
ert Sam  Anson  demonstrates  aptly 
that  his  "ego  is  rivaled  only  by  his 


YOUNG,  BEAUTIFUL,  AND 
SHOWING  AT  MARY  BOONE 


WHY  DOES  your  article  "Gotta  Paint!" 
[by  Ingrid  Sischy,  February]  look  more  like  a 
casting  call  for  a  Gap  ad  than  a  portfolio 
of  cutting-edge  artists? 

Even  the  Gucci  ad  in  that  issue  shows 
people  of  varying  ages  and  ethnicities. 
Reading  this  article  made  me  think  that  one 
of  the  criteria  for  artists  in  New  York  is 
to  be  photogenic,  and  that  the  line  between 
supermodel  and  fine  artist  is  blurred. 

Hey,  I  can  appreciate  beauty,  but  in  this 
case,  it's  a  distraction  from  the  article's  origina 
intent.  As  I  was  reading,  you  see,  I  developed 
a  crush  on  artist  John  Currin. 

OLIVIA  TAR 
Seattle,  Washingto 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARISTA  MAN:  Clive  Davis,  photographed  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City  on  December  I,  1999. 


ear."  Davis  laments  that  "CBS  not  only 
fired  me,  they  rewrote  history  to  pretend 
that  I'd  never  existed."  Then  Davis  does 
some  pretty  fancy  rewriting  of  his  own. 

Here  are  just  a  few  who  were  written 
out  of  the  mythology  Davis  created  for 
himself:  John  Hammond  (the  century's 
most  important  A&R  man,  who  actual- 
ly discovered  Bruce  Springsteen,  as  well 
as  Benny  Goodman,  Billie  Holiday,  and 
Bob  Dylan),  Gerry  Griffith  (the  "un- 
known A&R  man"  who  found  Whitney 
Houston  for  Arista),  and  my  late  father, 
Larry  Uttal,  the  longtime  president  of 
Bell  Records. 

Contrary  to  the  Davis  myth,  Arista 
was  not  created  out  of  whole  cloth— it 
was  a  continuation  of  Bell  Records.  Bell 
gave  Arista  executives,  artists,  and  three 
of  its  earliest  big  successes— Barry  Mani- 
low,  Melissa  Manchester  (each  released 
two  albums  on  Bell),  and  the  Bay  City 
Rollers.  Look  at  the  photo  of  Davis's  own 
gold  record  for  Manilow's  "Mandy"— it's 
on  the  Bell  label,  not  Arista. 

Clive  Davis  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  It's  too  bad  he  seems  incapable  of 
sharing  the  credit. 

JODY  UTTAL 

Venice,  California 

EXCELLENT  ARTICLE  ON  Clive  Davis  by 
Robert  Sam  Anson.  I  am  truly  amused 
by  a  recent  comment  on  Davis  by  Tony 
Bennett  printed  in  the  December  issue 
of  Jazz  Times.  To  a  query  by  an  inter- 
viewer about  Duke  Ellington's  being 
dropped  by  Columbia  Records  in  1962, 


Bennett  replied,  "Yeah.  Clive  Davis  cam 
up  to  Duke  and  said,  'Mr.  Ellington,  wl 
have  to  drop  you  from  Columbia  becausl 
you're  not  selling  records.'  And  DukI 
said,  'Well,  I  think  you  have  it  turnc 
around.  I  write  the  music;  you're  suppose 
to  sell  the  records.'" 

Knowing  of  Ellington's  pride  and  ten 
per,  I  would  be  surprised  if  he  did  nc 
say  a  good  deal  more  to  Davis  at  th 
time.  This  may  have  had  a  residual  effec 
in  the  offices  of  Columbia  Records  t 
this  day,  for  it  has  yet  to  honor  Ellinj 
ton's  centennial  with  a  full  reissuance  c 
all  his  great  music  in  its  vaults. 

FRANK  K.  SCHENC 

Greenville,  North  Carolii 


CLIVE  DAVIS  IS  clearly  very  good  | 
one  thing:  self-preservation.  In  a  busine 
that's  almost  as  notorious  as  the  fill 
business  for  rapid  rises  and  even  swift' 
descents,  Davis  has  demonstrated  th 
he's  very  capable  of  outmaneuvering  i 
comers.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Davit 
musical  sensibilities  are  what  Anson  ai 
others  say  they  are.  Yes,  he's  had  mai 
successes,  but  they  must  be  viewed 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  he's  bet 
in  the  business. 

At  quite  a  few  points,  Davis's  tas 
seemed  behind  the  curve.  His  tasU 
more  often  than  not,  have  tended  towa 
the  tried  and  safe.  For  example,  it's  tr 
that  Santana  recently  had  a  monster  h 
but  that's  the  first  one  in  almost  ihr 
decades. 

I  also  think  Davis  has  had  a  negali 
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THE  BOYS'  CLUB:  Jay  Moloney,  center,  with  friends  (from  left)  Eric  Eisner,  Barry  Josephson 
David  Zelon,  and  Peter  Guber,  on  a  boating  trip  to  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico,  circa  1994 


influence  in  escalating  costs.  Sean  "Puffy" 
Combs  demanded  outrageous  sums  of 
money,  for  instance,  and  Davis  eagerly 
gave  it.  As  both  your  article  and  time  it- 
self have  shown,  Combs's  track  record 
has  not  been  so  good  of  late.  And  does 
anyone  honestly  believe  that  his  is  a  tal- 
ent that  will  be  around  in  a  decade?  Giv- 
ing in  to  Puffy's  demands  only  causes 
the  financial  side  of  the  business  to  spi- 
ral even  more  out  of  control. 

Finally,  I'm  amazed  that  Davis  feels 
that  it's  he  who  decides  when  he  leaves 
his  job— not  his  superiors.  We'd  all  love 
to  work  in  a  job  like  that,  but  that's  not 
reality.  Part  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness is  fantasy,  and  I  think  that  Davis's 
long  ride  has  left  him  with  a  deluded 
sense  of  grandeur.  That's  unfortunate. 
If  Davis  really  cared  about  what  was 
best  for  BMG,  he  would  step  aside 
gracefully,  and  let  LaFace  Records  co- 
founder  Antonio  "L.A."  Reid  step  into 
the  position. 

CLARK  PHILLIPS 

New  York.  New  York 


HIGH  TIMES  AT  CAA 

I  WAS  TRULY  SADDENED  when  I  heard 
the  news  of  Jay  Moloney's  passing  ["Gold- 
en Boy  Lost,"  by  Ned  Zeman,  February]. 
I  started  in  the  mailroom  of  CAA  in 
1982,  and,  like  Moloney,  I  became  Mike 
Ovitz's  assistant.  I  remember  seeing  Jay 
that  first  day  of  his  internship.  He  was 
innocence  personified.  Since  it  was  sum- 
mer and  Moloney's  college  dorm  was 
closed,  I  invited  him  to  stay  in  my 
house.  He  was  like  a  little  brother.  We 
laughed  and  worked  long,  long  hours. 


As  my  tenure  with  Ovitz  went  on,  I 
like  others  who  worked  closely  with  him 
was  treated  differently.  I  had  access  to  hi: 
clients  and  to  executives.  Actors  wantec 
to  know  me. 

Then  I,  too,  fell  into  the  trap  of  druj 
use,  lies,  irresponsibility,  and  depression 
It  went  on  for  much  of  the  time  I  was  a 
CAA,  which  ended  in  1987.  I  had  pe 
riods  of  sobriety,  went  to  treatment  ir 
1993,  and  finally  realized  I  needed  ou 
of  "the  business"  in  order  to  put  my  re 
covery  first.  It  still  took  time.  I  woul 
reflect  on  where  I  had  been,  the  oppo 
tunities  I  had  let  pass  me  by.  But  it  di 
not  matter  anymore— my  focus  and  firs 
priority  was  to  stay  sober  one  day  at 
time. 

Knowing  how  much  Richard  Lovet 
and  David  O'Connor  and  the  other  CAj 
"Young  Turks"  cared  for  Jay  makes  th 
story  all  the  more  poignant.  They  did  a 
they  could,  I'm  sure,  both  personall 
and  professionally.  Jay  needed  to  leav 
the  business,  to  deal  with  his  demon; 
and  to  gain  some  humility.  It  is  a  hur 
bling  experience  to  fall  from  Hollywoo 
grace,  but  you  can  land  on  your  feet.  S 
far  I  have! 

Rest  in  peace,  Jay. 

STUART  GRIFFE 
New  York,  New  Yo: 

I  WISH  to  applaud  you  for  your  moj 
sensitive  and  provocative  article  aboil 
Jay  Moloney.  Ned  Zeman's  term  "prim  J 
ry  villain"  accurately  describes  the  dij 
ease  that  "ravaged  Moloney's  life." 
most  two  million  Americans  suffer  froi 
manic-depressive  illness,  and  one  out 
every  five  will  die  by  suicide.  Zeman  prj 
vided  the  readers  continued  on  paqi 
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scription  of  a  bipolar  illness  thai  enabled 
them  to  grasp  the  terrible  turmoil  Molo- 
ney experienced.  There  is  evidence  link- 
ing manic-depressive  illness,  artistic  cre- 
ativity, and  suicide.  More  research  is 
needed  to  determine  this  vulnerability. 
Thank  you.  Vanity  Fair,  for  giving  read- 
ers some  insight  into  the  tragedy  of  Jay 
Moloney. 

PEGGY  FARRELL 

New  Jersey  chapter 

American  Foundation  for  Suicide  Prevention 

Freehold,  New  Jersey 

ALLOW  ME  TO  CX)MMEND  you  for  your 
insightful  piece  on  Jay  Moloney.  Un- 
like one  of  our  glossy  local  monthlies, 
which  ran  a  puff  piece  on  the  similar 
death  of  the  television  actor  David 
Strickland  last  year,  Ned  Zeman  had 
the  intelligence  not  simply  to  dismiss 
Moloney  as  a  victim  of  Hollywood  ex- 
cess and  "too  much  too  soon."  Manic- 
depression  is  far  more  prevalent  in  our 
society  than  many  either  realize  or  will 
acknowledge.  I  pray  that  one  day  the 
stigma  of  mental  illness  will  be  removed 
and  that  no  more  young,  talented  lives 
will  be  wasted. 

SID  ROSELLINI 
Hollywood,  California 


LORD  OF  DENIAL 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Judy  Bachiach 
for  her  line  article  on  Jeffrey  Archer's 
downfall  in  your  February  edition  ["Fall 
of  the  House  of  Archer"].  One  point 
needs  correcting.  On  page  100,  she  writes, 
"It's  a  wonder  scarcely  anyone  in  London 
noticed  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for 
Archer  to  run  for  mayor."  Early  in  1998, 
the  London  Evening  Standard  courageous- 
ly ran  a  two-page  article  by  Paul  Foot 
which  listed  all  the  reasons  why  Archer 
was  unfit  to  be  lord  mayor.  From  its  cau- 
tious wording,  I  believe  that  every  punc- 
tuation mark  had  been  triple-checked  by 
a  team  of  lawyers,  but  it  still  contained 
enough  damning  evidence  to  convince 
any  sane  person  that  Archer  was  a  mas- 
sive risk. 

For  legal  reasons,  that  article  carefully 
stated  that  the  accusations  which  the 
tabloid  Daily  Star  made  in  1986  about 
Archer  and  the  prostitute  Monica  Cogh- 
lan  were  false.  From  my  own  recollec- 
tions of  that  hilarious  libel  case,  I  doubt 
that  more  than  a  handful  of  people  in 
Britain  believed  a  word  of  Archer's  de- 
nial. Archer  won  a  technical  legal  victory 
and  £500,000  in  damages,  and  comedi- 
ans had  a  field  day  saying,  "I  need  £2,500 
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Oliver  Peoples  Eyewear     Los  Angeles       email:  info@oliverpcoples.com 


to  go  abroad— can  Jeffrey  help  me  out?" 
I  suspect  that,  like  me.  most  British  pecn 
pie  look  the  view  that  it  was  wonderful  to 
sec  the  sewer  press  being  crucified,  guilty 
or  innocent.  The  downside  was  that  the 
huge  award  made  editors  even  more  terri- 
fied of  legal  action  than  they  had  been. 
and  it  probably  inhibited  several  important 
investigations  into  genuine  scandals. 

WILLIAM  MURPHY 
Farminglon  Hills,  Michigal 


THAT'S  NOT  ITALIAN! 

JAMES  WOLCOTT'S  effusive  piece  oi 
The  Sopranos  ["HBO's  Singular  Sensa 
tion,"  February]  dismisses  any  objec 
tions  the  nation's  estimated  20  millio 
Italian-Americans  might  have  to  the  s« 
ries,  and  inaccurately  states  that  "thej 
protests  proved  short-lived  when  Rud] 
Giuliani,  among  others,  rallied  to  t 
show's  defense." 

The  National  Italian  American  Fouil 
dation  (niaf)  is  a  nonprofit  organizati 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ded 
cated  to  preserving  the  heritage  of  Ame 
icans  of  Italian  descent,  the  nation's  fift 
largest  ethnic  group.  We  wish  Mr.  Wc 
cott  had  gotten  in  touch  with  us  or  ai 
of  the  many  other  Italian-American  c 
ganizations  across  the  country  before  m 
stating  the  case  so  grossly. 

niaf  has  aired  its  concerns  with  HB 
and  David  Chase,  the  program's  create 
in  a  series  of  meetings  that  began  last  ye 
niaf  also  complained  about  the  Web  si 
of  HBO's  parent  company,  Time  Warn' 
which  had  a  glossary  from  The  Sopran 
containing  terms  such  as  "Stugots,"  "G 
zo  gravy,"  and  "Wonder  Bread  Wop." 

As  a  result  of  the  niaf  protest,  Tir 
Warner  has  removed  the  offensive  pa 
from  its  Internet  site  and  HBO  h 
agreed  to  meet  further  with  niaf  to  c 
cuss  ways  to  present  a  fairer  portrait 
Italian-Americans  on  the  network. 

niaf  also  has  joined  an  alliance 
seven  leading  Italian-American  organi 
tions,  which  has  met  with  HBO  on  t 
issue.  In  January  the  alliance  releasee 
joint  statement  condemning  the  unb 
anced  portrait  of  Italian-Americans  p 
sented  in  The  Sopranos  and  other  teh 
sion  programs. 

Our  supporters  are  deeply  disturb 
by  this  HBO  series  and  the  media's  f 
bracing  of  it.  They  believe  that  if  "arti 
excellence"  were  the  only  criterion 
entertainment,  we  would  still  be  wat 
ing  reruns  of  Amos  and  Andy.  That  o 
popular  series  is  off  the  air  because 
perpetuated  unflattering  stereotypes 
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WHEN  THE  WATER  DROP  SIZZLED  ON  THE 
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I  KNEW  IT  WAS  SHOWTIME. 
SPREADING  OUT,  WARMED  BY  THE  EVEN  HEAT, 

I  BUBBLED  WITH  ANTICIPATION. 


NOW,  BEING  DRIZZLED  WITH  A  CITRUS  GLAZE, 
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OF  DELICATE  GOLD. 
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FOR  THE  WAY  IT'S  MADE. 


LETTERS 


African-Americans,  Kalian-Americans 
arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  The 

Sopranos  is  still  on  the  air. 

DONA  Dl  SANCTIS 
Director,  Research  and  Cultural  Allans 

NIM 

Washington,  D.C 

WHILli  I'M  A  IAN  of  HBO,  I  don't 
share  Mr.  Wolcott's  exuberance  over 
its  merits,  particularly  those  of  The 
Sopranos.  As  a  study  of  manners, 
the  Mafia  show  is  spot-on.  But  the 
characters?  Come  on. 

Livia  and  Carmela  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  "ghetto"  Alexis 
and  Krystle  Carrington.  And  de- 
spite therapy,  the  men  are  merely 
charming  murderers— J.  R.  Ewing 
with  snarls  and  strip  clubs. 

MICHAEL  LIPSCOMB 
Bronx,  New  York 


HOLLYWOOD  BABY 

I  WAS  APPALLED  by  Annette  Bering's 
comment  concerning  pregnancy  in  the 
article  "He  Stars,  She  Stars"  [by  Peter 
Biskind,  February]:  "At  the  end  of  the 
pregnancy,  you  are  so  filled  with  hate  and 
bitterness  and  rage  . . .  that  all  you  want  is 
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BRINGING  UP  BEATTY:  Annette  Bening 

and  Warren  Beatty,  photographed 
on  November  22,  1999,  in  Santa  Monica. 


to  get  it  out."  In  all  my  commiserating 
with  fellow  pregnant  women,  I  have  never 
heard  pregnancy  described  as  such;  may- 
be it's  been  referred  to  as  an  uncomfort- 
able, miserable,  or  anxious  time,  but  not 
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full  of  hate,  bitterness,  or  rage, 
wonder  how  those  feelings  vt| 
affect  her  unborn  child 

MARILYNNI-IKAKIM'll  Kl 
Glen  Lllyn.  Illu 

HOW  REFRESH  I NG.  After  ye; 
of  tap  dancing  and  playing  it  si 
Warren  Beatty  finally  goes  out 
a  limb  and  reveals  something  j 
sonal.  One  hopes  he'll  find  the 
perience  similar  to  his  first  ta 
of  goat  cheese  ...  a  little  sour 
tially,  but  then  strangely  satisfyi 

LINDA  VIDETTI  FIGUEIREl 

Los  Angeles,  Califo] 


DISAPPOINTED,  IN 
CHICAGO 


I  WAS  TRULY  disappointed  by  the  Chief 
column  of  your  "Intelligence  Report" 
Adam  Leff  and  Richard  Rushfield,  "> 
ties,"   February],  which  was  filled 
decades-old  stereotypes  and  cheap  sh 
Jim  Belushi  hasn't  lived  in  Chicago  I 
years,  and  neither  has  Mike  Ditka.  Rq 
ences  to  a  garden  gnome,  Redbook, 
the  Dodge  Caravan  reflect  a  stereotypl 
no-style  midwesterners  that  all  East  Ca 
ers  buy  into  simply  to  reassure  themsa 
that  they  are  still  the  hippest  peoplj 
North   America.   Have  you  visited 
Michigan  Avenue?  Our  five-star  restaui| 
and  hotels?  Have  you  traveled  our  inc 
parable  lakefront?  It  is  obvious  that  A\ 
Leff  and  Richard  Rushfield  have 
seen  any  of  it.  Otherwise,  they  would 
had  more  accurate  and  respectful  thinj 
say  about  Chicago,  a  distinctive,  d| 
guished  place  to  live  and  to  visit. 

TAMRA  POV 
Chicago,  II 
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-TALKERS 

ris  Day  and 
^Hudson  share  a 
loment  in  their 
i//ov/ra/fc,l959. 


LOVERS  COME  BACK 


Against  the  1950s-Manhattan,  martini-and-fur-muff  backdrop  of  Pillow  Talk  and 

Lover  Come  Back,  Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hudson  took  romantic  comedy 

to  its  smoothest  and  frothiest  peak.  Given  the  pain  of  their  private  lives,  that 

peachy-keen  box-office  pairing  was  a  triumph  of  sublimation 


Now  that  artists  and  audi- 
ences have  defected  to  the 
Dark  Side— joining  clammy 
hands  in  a  graveyard  shift 
that  includes  the  fiction  of 
Stephen  King,  Anne  Rice,  and  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  TV's  The  X-Files  and  Buffy  the 
Vampire  Slayer,  meat-locker  films  such 
as  Seven,  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs,  and 
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Fight  Cluh,  the  mime-faced  goth  of  Mari- 
lyn Manson  and  pro  wrestling's  Sting— 
what  could  seem  more  out  of  cultural 
sync,  more  Republican,  than  the  romantic 
comedies  of  Doris  Day  and  Rock  Hud- 
son? Even  in  their  heyday,  when  Pillow- 
Talk  ( 1959),  Lover  Come  Back  ( 1961 ),  and 
Send  Me  No  Flowers  ( 1964)  made  them 
the  country's  top  box-office  team,  they 


were  considered  synthetic  material.  It  was 
only  too  apt  that  the  production  of  Pillow 
Talk  coincided  with  the  creation  of  Barbie 
and  Ken,  doll  versions  of  Doris  and  Rock. 
Born  Doris  Von  Kappelholf  in  1924,  Doris 
Day  graduated  from  a  successful  band 
singer  into  a  blonde  chipmunk  in  the  June 
Allyson  mold,  a  nice  girl-next-door  type 
who  provided  a  pert  alternative  to  Marilyn 
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Monroe's  creamy  overflow.  (A  favorite  quip 
was  "I  knew  Doris  Day  before  she  was  a 
virgin")  Born  Roy  Harold  Schcrer  h  in 
1925,  Rock  Hudson  was  a  sex  symbol 
huili  to  spec  in  the  Hollywood  factory,  To- 
gether, their  sex  appeal  was  so  mcrchan- 
disable  her  sunny  disposition  and  his 
toothpaste  sparkle  so  reflective  of  space- 
age  affluence  that  one  critic  compared 
their  bodies  in  bed  to  a  pair  of  parked 
Cadillacs.  Set  m  a  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's 
Manhattan  of  martinis,  fur  muffs,  and  rat- 
race  bustle  (personified  by  perennial  side- 
kick lony  Randall,  with  his  upset  stomach 
and  head-gripping  hangovers),  the  Doris 
Day- Rock  Hudson  comedies  were  among 
the  last  holdouts  of  light  sophistication- 
good  clean  froth— before  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion released  all  of  the  swingers  from  the 
monkey  house.  Once  everything  got  tribal 
in  the  60s,  it  was  over  for  the  strictly  nat- 
ty. Barbie  and  Ken  could  at  least  update 


Frank  Sinatra's  upbeat  work  with  Nelson 
Riddle,  Allied  Hitchcock's  North  by  North- 
west, and  John  I'rankenhcimer's  The  Man- 
churian  Candidate,  the  films  of  Dons  Day 
and  Rock  Hudson  have  kept  their  crease 
and  slant.  They  marshal  a  spill'y  attack 
which  has  withstood  violent  upheavals  in 
fashion  and  cultural  noise  levels.  Clever, 
brassy,  and  stylishly  groomed,  Pillow  Talk 
and  Lover  Conic  Bock  (Scud  Me  No  Flow- 
ers is  more  problematic)  are  near-perfect 
valentines.  To  create  a  brand-name  catego- 
ry on  the  basis  of  just  two  first-rate  films  is 
no  small  doing— people  still  refer  to  the 
Doris  Day-Rock  Hudson  comedies  as  if 
they  were  a  long-running  franchise,  like 
the  Thin  Man  series.  I  find  Doris  and 
Rock  more  engaging  than  The  Thin  Man's 
Myrna  Loy  and  William  Powell,  whose 
screwball  banter  now  sounds  ticker-tape 
and  smug,  and  far  superior  to  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  Spencer  Tracy,  whose  movies 


more  to  read  m  then  relationship,  I  think 
they're  the  best  romantic-comedy  team  ever. 
That  they  made  it  look  easy  is  a  testament 
to  hard  work  and  sublimation. 

Rock 

When  the  future  star  was  five  years 
old,  his  father  left  home  to  find 
work  in  California.  It  was  1930, 
early  in  the  Depression.  His  father  pledged 
to  reunite  the  family  later,  once  he  was  sol- 
vent. After  two  years  of  waiting  and  receiv- 
ing little  word,  Roy  junior  and  his  mother, 
Katherine,  made  a  bus  trip  halfway  across 
the  country  to  urge  Dad  to  come  home, 
only  to  be  told,  no  dice.  His  new  life  didn't 
include  them.  The  bus  ride  back  was  like 
a  funeral  drive.  Katherine  divorced  and 
remarried,  her  second  husband  a  former 
Marine  named  Wallace  Fitzgerald,  who 
enforced  domestic  order  with  his  fists, 
beating  his  wife  and  stepson  when  he  had 


Together,  Doris  Day's  and  Rock  Hudson's  sex  appeal  was  so  merchandisable 


their  outfits.  Doris  and  Rock  in  bugaloo 
hair  and  matching  bell-bottoms?  Unthink- 
able. No.  they  were  stuck  like  decals  to  the 
era  they  toasted. 

But  that  era  knew  how  to  sell  itself.  Like 


(such  as  the  Runyonesque  Pat  and  Mike 
and  the  stagy  Desk  Set)  strike  me  as 
creaky,  talky,  and  dated.  Doris  and  Rock 
seem  to  be  more  modern  now  than  they 
did  then— they  throw  off  more  light,  there's 


a  snootful.  Mom  had  her  own  manner  of 
pulling  rank  on  her  son.  "All  you  had  to 
do,  she  confided,  was  to  tell  him  he  was 
stupid.  That  upset  him  so  much,  it  was 
enough  to  bring  him  into  line,"  Jerry  Op- 
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penheimer  and  Jack  Vitek  wrote  in  their 
biographj  of  Hudson,  Idol  (Vdlaid,  1986). 
Alter  leaving  the  navy  in  1946,  Roy  Fitz- 
gerald, as  he  was  now  called,  moved  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  sold  vacuum  clean- 
ers, made  deliveries,  and  stood  around 
looking  studly.  Attending  a  casting  call  at 
David  Selznick  Productions,  he  was  re- 
cruited by  talent  scout  Henry  Willson,  a 
dapper  operator  who  stamped  his  own 
distinctive  cut  of  T-bone  for  Hollywood 
consumption,  giving  his  pinup  boys  catchy 
names  that  smacked  of  suntan  lotion  and 
peroxide.  His  stable  included  Tab  Hunter 
(the  former  Art  Gelien),  Guy  Madison 
(Robert  Moseley),  and  Troy  Donahue 
(Merle  Johnson).  Roy  Fitzgerald  he  chris- 
tened Rock  Hudson,  after  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Hudson  River.  In  his 
early  films  Rock  was  often  photographed 
as  a  scenic  landmark  or  natural  formation. 
He  was  cast  as  hunky  Indians  (Tcizu,  Son 


PILLOW  FIGHT 

In  a  scene  from  Pillow  Talk, 
Rock  Hudson  feuds  with 
his  party-line-sharing 
neighbor,  played  by  Doris 
Day.  The  Queensboro 
Bridge  is  visible  throuc ' 
apartment  window. 


that  one  critic  compared  their  bodies  in  bed  to  a  pair  of  parked  Cadillacs. 


of  Cochise;  Winchester  '73),  the  better  to 
show  off  his  hairless  chest,  and  dubbed,  to 
his  chagrin,  "Beefcake  Baron." 

Under  his  athletic  build,  however,  he 
was  a  vulnerable  softy,  his  insecurity  be- 


ing the  lifelong  result  of  his  father's  aban- 
donment and  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal battering  by  his  stepfather  and  mother. 
The  directors  who  stroked  the  most  sen- 
sitive performances  out  of  Hudson  were 


those  who  detected  the  hurt  and  worry 
beneath  the  shallow  depths  of  his  bland 
affability.  His  fear  of  being  considered  in- 
adequate an  inner  echo  of  his  mother 
calling  him  stupid— helped  offset  his  thick 
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PHONE  PALS 

Doris  Day  and 

Rock  Hudson  exchange  a 

little  "pillow  talk"  while 

soaking  in  their  characters' 

respective  bubble  baths. 


* 
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Doris  Day  is  like  a  popcorn  popper  on  wheels. 


physique.  The  soap  operas  Hudson  made 
with  the  director  Douglas  Sirk,  whose  wind- 
swept allegories  of  alienation  (even  the  in- 
teriors looked  windswept)  influenced  the 
lumpy-rain-cloud  fatalism  of  Rainer  Wer- 
ner Fassbinder,  exploited  Hudson's  sympa- 
thetic potential,  their  very  titles  soliciting 
tears:  Written  on  the  Wind,  The  Tarnished 
Angels,  Magnificent  Obsession,  All  That 
Heaven  Allows. 

Hudson's  screen  career  evolved  into  a 
distorted  mirror  of  the  double  life  he  led 
off-camera.  A  closeted  homosexual,  he 
suited  up  in  straight  drag.  To  keep  his  fe- 
male fans  aflutter  and  the  scandal  sheets 
off  his  scent,  he  upheld  the  pretense  of 
being  a  canned-ham  Prince  Charming  even 
to  the  point  of  agreeing  to  an  arranged 
marriage  to  one  of  his  agent's  secretaries. 
A  pseudo-documentary  called  Rock  Hud- 
son's Home  Movies  (1992),  directed  by 
Mark  Rappaport  and  narrated  by  Eric 
Farr,  decodes  his  celebrity  image  in  light 
of  what  we  subsequently  learned  about 
his  personal  life,  sprinkling  film  clips  to 
make  its  points.  Like  so  many  products  of 
the  Cultural  Studies  mentality,  this  cellu- 
loid essay  is  a  smirky  exercise  in  ironic 
hindsight:  we're  meant  to  snicker  know- 
ingly as  every  back  pat  and  coy  bit  of  eye 
contact  (even  with  John  Wayne,  a  swollen 
monument  on  horseback)  is  construed  as 
gay-guy  Morse  code.  One  of  the  conceits 
of  Roek  Hudson's  Home  Movies  is  that  the 
homosexual  subtext  of  Hudson's  work  was 
lost  on  most  of  Hollywood  and  America. 
Yet  Hudson  was  cast  so  often  as  an  im- 
postor, a  dual  personality  trying  to  keep 


the  fractured  halves  together,  that  film- 
makers must  have  known  or  intuited  his 
false  facade.  Unlike  Marlon  Brando  or 
James  Dean,  however,  he  didn't  have  the 
rebel  reflexes  of  a  born  antihero  or  the  act- 
ing chops  to  convert  moping  and  brood- 
ing into  a  poetic  statement.  He  was  too 
muted.  (He  audited  an  acting  class  taught 
by  the  formidable  Uta  Hagen  but  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  take  part.)  It  required  a 
reciprocal  force  to  boost  Hudson's  confi- 
dence and  goose  him  into  playing  his  fears 
of  inadequacy  and  exposure  for  laughs— a 
bundle  of  positive  ions. 

Doris 

'  I  grieve  for  Doris  Day  and  the  ignorance 
I  that  regards  her  as  old-fashioned,"  the 
I  critic  David  Thomson  lamented  when 
the  American  Film  Institute  neglected  to 
list  her  among  its  top  50  "Greatest  Screen 
Legends."  John  Updike,  another  member 
of  her  exclusive  highbrow  fan  club,  ob- 
served with  neat  understatement,  "The 
words  'Doris  Day'  get  a  reaction,  often 
adverse."  Once  the  most  popular  female 
star  on  the  planet,  Day  provokes  a  gag  re- 
flex today  from  those  who  equate  her  with 
the  waxy  shine  and  Waspy  complexion  of 
unliberated  womanhood  in  the  conformist 
50s.  Her  gumption,  optimism,  and  pep 
are  considered  corny,  counterrevolution- 
ary. Far  from  being  a  perfect  sunbeam, 
however,  Day  had  a  personal  life  as  shad- 
owed by  adversity  as  Hudson's.  Her  father 
walked  out  on  her  mother  when  Doris 
was  11;  three  years  later,  a  car  accident  re- 
sulted in  nearly  two  years  of  convales- 
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cence;  her  first  husband,  a  band  musi- 
cian, beat  her  and  later  killed  himself;  her 
second  husband,  also  a  musician,  called  it 
quits  shortly  into  their  marriage,  saying  he 
didn't  want  to  be  Mr.  Doris  Day;  her  third 
husband,  Martin  Melcher,  who  everyone 
agrees  was  a  skunk  ("an  awful  man,  pushy, 
grating  on  the  nerves,  crass,"  in  the  words 
of  bandleader  Les  Brown),  was  also  a  chis- 
eler  who  shoved  her  into  second-rate  pro- 
ductions in  which  he  took  kickbacks  and 
then  lost  their  fortune  to  a  swindler,  sad- 
dling Day  with  a  half-million-dollar  debt 
after  his  death;  her  son,  Terry,  whom  Mel- 
cher bullied,  was  nearly  a  victim  of  Charlie 
Manson's  gang,  who  broke  into  his  former 
residence  looking  for  him  and  butchered 
Sharon  Tate  and  three  others  instead. 

Considering  the  cheerful  front  she 
maintained  during  her  career,  Day's 
peachy-keen  image  is  understandable.  It 
wasn't  until  the  publication  of  her  1975 
autobiography,  Doris  Day:  Her  Own  Sto- 
ry, as  told  to  A.  E.  Hotchner,  that  she 
unpacked  her  troubles  in  public.  Less  ex- 
cusable is  the  persistent  devaluing  of  her 
as  an  all-around  entertainer— as  a  vocal- 
ist, comedienne,  and  romantic  lead.  She 
was  refreshingly  forthright  sparring  with 
Clark  Gable  in  Teacher's  Pet,  beautifully 
still  in  Young  Man  with  a  Horn  (where 
Lauren  Bacall  was  the  well-bred  suc- 
cubus  siphoning  the  soul  out  of  Kirk 
Douglas),  and  the  most  active  ingredient 


in  the  musical  The  Pajaina  Game.  To  her 
detractors,  she  might  as  well  have  been 
performing  inside  a  sack.  In  an  essay 
published  in  1962  called  "The  Doris  Day 
Syndrome,"  whose  very  title  indicates  that 
her  popularity  was  a  symptom  of  cultur- 
al disease,  the  critic  Dwight  Macdonald 
described  her  as  a  shapeless  vessel  "with 
highish,  smallish  breasts  and  no  hips  or 
buttocks  to  speak  of."  For  once,  Mac- 
donald's  owl  eyes  deceived  him.  Baby 
had  back. 

As  the  producer  Ross  Hunter  relates  in 
Doris  Day:  Her  Own  Story,  with  the  zeal 
of  someone  who  has  seen  the  promised 
land,  "No  one  realized  that  under  all 
those  dirndls  lurked  one  of  the  wildest 
asses  in  Hollywood."  We  must  put  that 
"wild  fanny"  of  yours  on-screen!  he  ex- 
horted Day.  Her  caboose  would  be  given 
the  luxury  treatment.  A  renowned  show- 
man of  schlock  refinement,  Hunter  hired 
the  designer  Jean  Louis  to  do  the  snug, 
elegant  costumes,  and  top  stylists  to  pam- 
per the  other  end.  "After  all  those  early 
years  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those 
Warner  Brothers  embalmers  who  posed 
as  makeup  men,  now  I  was  made  up  and 
my  hair  done  as  I  always  hoped  it  would 
be  done,"  Day  recalled.  "In  Pillow  Talk, 
the  contemporary  in  me  finally  caught  up 
with  a  contemporary  film  and  I  really 
had  a  ball."  Day's  helmet  hair,  her  career- 
gal  outfits  and  piquant  hats,  were  a  sneak 


Rock  was  dubbed  "Beefcake  Baron." 
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preview  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  style  as 
First  Lady;  Hudson'i  grinning  rogues  were 
light,  early  drafts  of  J. IK.  Without  know- 
ing it.  Rock  Hudson  and  Doris  Day  were 
shucking  the  Eisenhower  blahs  and  usher- 
ing in  the  New  Frontier.  They  were  the 
I  nsl  Couple  of  American  Pop. 

Doris  and  Rock 

Produced  by  Ross  Hunter,  directed  by 
Michael  Gordon,  written  by  Stanley 
Shapiro  and  Maurice  Richlin.  PUkm 
Talk  is  a  packed  sundae  of  a  comedy,  its 
luxury  suites  and  nightclubs  shot  in 
bright,  soda-fountain  colors.  Like  Some 
Like  It  Hot,  the  other  knockout  comedy 
that  year,  it's  deceptively  casual,  scooting 
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Doris  and  Rock  were  the 


along  on  a  solid  framework  of  farce.  Jai 
(Day)  is  an  interior  decorator  who  share 
a  party  line  with  Brad  (Hudson),  a  callov 
playboy-songwriter  who  ties  up  the  lini 
for  hours  lullabying  his  harem  of  girl 
friends,  blocking  her  business  calls.  (Hi 
sings  the  same  ditty  to  each  femme,  slot 
ting  in  the  appropriate  name.)  When  Jai 
complains,  he  accuses  her  of  being 
dried-up  spinster.  He  soon  realizes  hi 
mistake  when  he  sees  her  shimmying  o 
the  dance  floor  in  a  white  gown  am 
muses,  "So  that's  the  other  end  of  you 
parly  line  ..."  (close-up  of  vibrating  far 
ny).  Realizing  that  he  wouldn't  get  fat- 
Jan  knew  his  real  identity,  Brad  woos  he 
by  adopting  the  persona  of  Rex  Stetson 
shy,  strapping  Texan  who's  a  mile  loin 
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Bine  in  the  big  city.  Being  around  her 
oes  .1  man  good;  why,  ma'am,  "it's  like 
eing  around  a  potbellied  stove  on  a 
osi\  morning."  (Day's  reaction  as  she 
rocesses  this  compliment  is  priceless.) 
faking  the  news  hard  is  her  hapless  suitor, 
Miathan  (Tony  Randall),  who  utters  the 
lortal  cry  "Jan.  how  could  you,  how 
:>uld  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  a  tourist'.'" 
eldom  has  one  man's  civic  pride  been  so 
nmded. 

Contemporary  critics  saw  Hudson's  Rex 
ttson  as  a  parody  of  the  tall  Texan  he 
ayed  in  Giant,  an  inside  joke  that  hard- 
registers  today.  It's  the  gay  subtext  that 
scinates  viewers  now,  a  subtext  so  bla- 
nt  it's  right  on  the  surface.  When  Brad 


ts  aspersions  on  his  alter  ego,  suggest- 
that  the  reticent  Rex  may  be  the  type 
man  who  collects  recipes,  exchanges 
:  of  gossip,  and  is  "very  devoted"  to  his 
ther,  it's  as  if  Hudson  is  gay-baiting 
lself,  using  the  Brad/Rex  split  to  play 
public  image  and  private  life  off  each 
er.  He  turns  the  gay  closet  into  his 
n  Superman  phone  booth,  a  conve- 
rt place  to  switch  identities.  The  transi- 
ts from  Brad  to  Rex  are  so  silky  and 
[mating  that  the  humor  never  seems 
-hating  or  crass— Hudson's  eyes  have 
much  twinkle.  Whenever  he  slides 
that  western  drawl,  it's  as  if  he's  open- 
a  private  channel  of  communication, 
sting  the  audience  as  co-conspirators. 
pver  Come  Back,  he  takes  gay  innuen- 
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(the  Ii.miI  snipper  is  "Sigrid  Freud,  the  'Id' 
Girl").  In  liis  big  sham  dramatic  number, 

he  tries  to  eon  Day  into  nurturing  linn, 
pressing  a  wrist  to  his  forehead  and  rack- 
ing his  brow  over  his  inability  to  be  a 
man.  "Ik  gentle,"  he  pleads,  lying  pros- 
trate on  her  bed.  His  lake  torment  is  very 
funny.  Although  Day  carries  the  stigma  of 
being  a  virginal  trophy  cup,  it's  actually 
Rock  who  is  the  object  of  deflowering 
the  overgrown  ingenue.  (In  another  scene, 
he  enters  a  lobby  wearing  nothing  but  a 
mink  coat  as  a  bystander  mutters,  "He's 
the  last  guy  I  would  have  figured.") 

Although  Pillow  Talk  and  Lover  Come 
Bock  end  in  matrimony,  marriage  is 
used  as  dramatic  punctuation,  as  it  is 
in  Jane  Austen,  not  as  bourgeois  propagan- 
da or  a  miraculous  cure-all.  Despite  the  en- 
trenched idea  that  Doris  Day's  bachelor- 
ettes  are  heat-seeking  husband  hunters,  they 
don't  pursue  wedding  rings  at  the  price  of 


COllai  occupations  have  practically  disap- 
peared from  women's  roles  in  current  mov- 
ies it's  difficult  to  imagine  Ciwyneth  Pal- 
trow  or  Julia  Roberts  doing  anything  so 
gauche  as  holding  down  a  job,  never  mind 
having  to  compete.  In  Lover  Come  Hack, 
Day  is  an  advertising  whiz  whose  sense  of 
fair  play  is  offended  when  she  learns  that 
a  rival  (Hudson's  Jerry)  is  stealing  clients 
with  wine,  women,  and  song.  "Believe  me," 
she  says,  brandishing  a  client's  product, 
"the  agency  that  lands  this  account  is  the 
one  that  shows  Mr.  Miller  the  most  attrac- 
tive can"— cut  to  a  row  of  chorus  dancers 
shaking  their  "cans"  in  a  nightclub  where 
Jerry  has  booked  ringside  seats.  Day's  de- 
portment when  she's  riled— her  executive- 
battlefield  forward  charge,  her  double  takes 
of  disbelief— is  a  comic  revelation.  She's 
like  a  popcorn  popper  on  wheels.  Day's 
work  ethic  and  irate  propulsion  are  what 
make  her  such  a  splendid  match  for  Hud- 
son's laid-back,  dreamboat  hedonism.  The 


The  Doris-Rock  comedies  were  among  the  last  holdouts  of  light  sophistication 


do  to  greater  absurdity  as  an  adman  pre- 
tending to  be  a  scientist  who  is  such  a  sex- 
ual naif  that  he  asks  to  be  taken  to  a  bur- 
lesque show  to  see  what  he's  been  missing 


their  own  dignity.  In  both  films,  Day  plays 
creative  professionals  who  work  in  high- 
intensity  fields  and  pride  themselves  on 
never  betraying  their  honor  code.  White- 


sharp  pokes  from  her  fit  the  soft  spots  in 
him.  (One  of  the  reasons  the  Hepburn- 
Tracy  comedies  seem  rusty  and  backward 
by  comparison  is  that  their  relationship  falls 
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short  of  50-50.  Mugging  and  coo- 
ing and  fussing  with  her  damned 
hair,  Hepburn  always  seems  to 
be  coaxing  Papa's  approval  from 
Tracy's  granite  profile.) 

Not  as  innovative  as  Pillow 
Talk,  Lover  Come  Back  is  boost- 
ed by  a  lively  spoof  of  the  adver- 
tising biz  that  salutes  its  mythic 
spot  in  popular  culture  of  the  50s 
and  60s.  (Hudson's  Jerry  pur- 
ports to  take  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
to  "Inspiration  Point"  at  the  top 
of  the  Chrysler  Building  so  that 
the  lads  can  admire  Madison 
Avenue.)  To  get  out  of  a  jam,  Jer- 
ry creates  an  ad  campaign  for  a 
made-up  product  called  Vip;  when 
the  ads  are  mistakenly  broadcast 
by  the  head  of  the  agency,  an  in- 
effectual heir  played  by  Tony 
Randall— who  resents  his  subor- 
dinate's rugged  advantages  ("You 


fore  the  sexual  revolution  released  all  of  the  swingers  from  the  monkey  house. 


had  everything  going  for  you:  poverty, 
squalor")— Jerry  is  forced  to  concoct  a 
product  to  go  with  the  campaign. 
Decades  before  the  editors  of  The  Baffler 


formed  a  collective  frown,  Lover  Come  Back 
deftly  illustrated  the  ingenious  knack  of 
capitalism  to  create  and  satisfy  false  needs. 
"The  most  convincing  demonstration  of 


the  power  of  advertising  ever  conceived: 
You  have  sold  a  product  that  doesn't  ex- 
ist!" Vip  eventually  comes  on  the  market 
as  a  candy  mint  packing  the  punch  of  a 
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In  movies,  Tony  Randall  monopolized  the  neurosis 


triple  martini.  After  the  first  taste  test,  a 
woozy  and  disheveled  Tony  Randall  waves 
off  someone's  concern  with  the  boast  "'Don't 
worry  about  me— I  can  hold  my  candy." 
Send  Me  No  Flowers,  which  completes 
the  Doris-Rock  trilogy,  doesn't  quite  come 
up  roses.  Hudson  had  reservations  about 
the  script,  in  which  he  plays  George  Kim- 
ball, a  hypochondriac  mistakenly  convinced 
he's  about  to  die.  The  role  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Tony  Randall,  who  would  later 
immortalize  finickiness  as  Tlie  Odd  Couple's 
Felix  Unger.  The  film's  chief  fault,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  death-scare  plotline  but  the 
domestic  setup:  Rock  and  Doris  play  a 
married  couple  living  in  the  suburbs.  The 
producers  may  have  thought  they  were  ad- 
vancing the  Rock-Doris  relationship  to  the 
next  logical  stage,  but  having  their  stars  mar- 
ried and  bickering  across  the  breakfast  table 
instead  of  dating  and  rollicking  through  the 
city  made  for  two  layers  of  wet  blankets. 
Lacking  the  ritzy  production  values  of  the 
first  two,  Send  Me  No  Flowers  shades  into 
TV  sitcom,  never  quite  rebounding  from  its 
drippy  theme  song  and  dire  slapstick  se- 
quence of  Day,  locked  out  of  the  house  in 
her  robe  and  fuzzy  slippers,  spilling  gro- 
ceries on  the  front  porch  before  climbing 
through  a  side  window.  She's  deglamorized 
here— this  is  a  film  that  puts  her  in  hair 
curlers.  Its  central  dynamic  isn't  between 
Doris  and  Rock  but  between  him  and  his 
best  bud,  Arnold,  played  by  Randall,  who, 
miffed  at  first  at  not  getting  the  lead,  later 
applauded  the  casting  against  type— having 


the  scaredy-cat  played  by  someone  "built 
like  Tarzan."  "He  was  a  moody  person," 

Randall  says  about  Rock,  "but  when  the  M 
mood  was  on  him  he  was  delightful."  Ran-    , 

dall  may  have  also  been  mollified  by  having  - 
the  best  lines  in  the  film.  When  George    > 

says  he  intends  to  spare  his  wife  the  news  I 

about  his  imminent  demise  because  "she'd  h 

probably  go  to  pieces— all  the  weeping,  ,,-, 

wailing  . . .  ,"  Arnold  sympathizes:  "Yeah,  I  | 

remember  how  she  was  when  the  dog  > 
died."  Randall  tells  me  the  funniest  line  foi 

him  was  in  the  eulogy  his  character  com  ,. 

posed  in  advance  for  the  nearly  departed  h 

"They  needed  a  good  sport  in  Heaven,  sc  -, 


they  sent  for  George  Kimball 


Doris 

Doris  Day  made  "Doris  Day"  comedie: 
with  other  leading  men— Rod  Taylol 
(Do  Not  Disturb,  The  Glass  Botton 
Boat),  James  Garner  (The  Thrill  of  It  All 
Move  Over,  Darling),  Cary  Grant  (Tl;a 
Touch  of  Mink)— but  none  of  these  relation 
ships  Rocked.  In  less  dashing  productions 
the  harping  on  her  character's  virtui 
seemed  clinical,  almost  macabre.  The  wors 
may  be  That  Touch  of  Mink,  a  processioi 
of  coitus  interruptus  scenes  with  a  glun 
Cary  Grant  tiptoeing  around  the  materia 
and  sluffing  off  his  lines  as  if  disavowin 
his  very  existence  (the  Invisible  Man  with 
tan).  After  duds  such  as  The  Ballad  of  Josi 
and  Caprice,  Day's  movie  career  stallec 
Shortly  before  he  died,  her  ogre  husban 
booked  her  into  a  TV  sitcom.  The  Dor, 
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)tn  Show,  winch  she  can  barely  describe 
ii  Her  Own  Story  without  a  shudder.  "It 
vas  bad  enough  that  I  had  been  forced 
nto  television  against  my  will,  but  what 
nade  it  doubly  repulsive  was  the  nature 
>f  the  setting  that  had  been  chosen  for  my 
veekly  series.  A  farm.  A  widow  with  a 
ouple  of  little  kids  living  on  a  farm.  With 
irandpa,  naturally."  Even  more  naturally, 
irandpa  was  played  by  that  old  coot  Den- 
er  Pyle,  who  probably  had  his  first  pair  of 
■veralls  bronzed.  Later,  the  series  was  re- 
amped  and  made  more  urban,  but  it  was 
till  an  unimaginative  grind.  After  the  se- 
ies  folded  in  1973,  Day  began  to  devote 
erself  almost  entirely  to  the  protection  of 
nimals,  a  cause  which  would  reunite  her 
/ith  Hudson  one  last  horrific  time. 

Rock 

^  ock  Hudson  made  "Doris  Day"  Corne- 
ll^ dies  without  Doris  Day,  co-starring 
\\  with  Gina  Lollobrigida  in  Come  Sep- 
■inher  and  Paula  Prentiss  in  Man's  Fa- 
trite  Spurt?  (a  Howard  Hawks  film  where 


of  a  sequel  to  Pillow  Talk  was  tossed  around 
in  the  80s,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Question:  Do  you  feel  different  or  better 
now  than  as  a  young  man? 

Hudson:  I'm  even  comfortable  with  my 
gray  hair  and  this  paunch!  But  I  do— I  do 
look  forward  to  the  future —  /  have 
confidence,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  year 
2000. 
—From  an  interview  conducted  by  Boze 
Hadleigh.  published  posthumously  in 
American  Film  (January-February  1987). 

As  Hudson  got  older,  he  became  al- 
most a  poignant  figure  on  the  cruis- 
ing scene.  In  Patrick  Gale's  biogra- 
phy of  the  gay  writer  Armistead  Maupin. 
Hudson  is  recorded  venturing  into  one 
San  Francisco  leather  bar  in  a  red  alpaca 
sweater,  "looking  like  a  tourist  from  the 
Midwest."  During  a  make-out  session  with 
Rock,  Maupin  was  amazed  when  Hudson 
pulled  out  a  popper  case  initialed  R.H. 
"He  had  a  personalized  Rock  Hudson 


enabling  everybody  to  get  on  with  their  shopping. 


ie  gay-baiting  does  seem  demeaning— a 
artboard  game  at  Hudson's  expense). 
Ie  also  attempted  to  deepen  the  double 
fe  he  played  for  comedy  with  Doris  Day 
ito  psychodrama  in  John  Frankenheimer's 
econds  (1966),  a  Twilight  Zone-like 
iriller  about  a  schlub  who  undergoes 
jrgery  to  change  his  identity,  only  to 
iscover  that  he's  still  caged  inside  his 
wn  mind.  A  Grim  Reaper  of  a  movie, 
econds  has  some  of  the  middle-class 
:lf-contempt  that  spews  out  of  a  John 
assavetes  film,  where  the  characters  are 
ripped  bare.  Hudson  needed  his  protec- 
ve  padding.  The  pressure  of  the  shoot- 
g,  the  pain  the  script  tapped,  drove  him 
ito  a  personal  meltdown.  When  it  came 
me  to  film  a  drunk  scene  in  which  his 
rotagonist  buckles  under  the  strain  of 
ading  a  double  life,  Hudson  himself 
•oke  down  sobbing,  unable  to  regain  his 
)mposure.  Frankenheimer  called  time- 
it,  sent  the  crew  home,  and  held  Hud- 
m  as  he  wept  for  hours,  unable  to  stop. 
econds  bombed  with  audiences  and 
:ainstream  critics,  its  poor  reception  (it 
is  since  become  a  cult  favorite)  perhaps 
stifying  Hudson's  fear  that  the  cost  of 
Dening  up  was  private  humiliation  and 
jblic  rejection.  He  would  never  allow 
mself  to  be  that  unguarded  again.  Af- 
rward,  he  stuck  mostly  to  mindless  fluff, 
:hieving  near  helium  with  TV's  McMil- 
n  and  Wife,  and  adjusting  his  increasing 
ilk  in  turkeys  such  as  Las  Vegas  Strip 
'ars  and  The  Star  Maker.  The  possibility 
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popper  case!  And  I  completely  lost  my 
hard-on."  His  status  an  open  secret  within 
the  gay  community,  Hudson  was  unable 
to  be  honest  about  the  nature  of  his  illness 
after  he  was  diagnosed  with  aids  in  1984. 
He  seemed  to  age  overnight,  losing  his 
looks  in  the  wave  of  a  wand.  He  did  a 
guest  stint  on  Dynasty,  his  haggard  ap- 
pearance spurring  rumors  about  his  health 
that  he  continued  to  deny,  claiming  that  a 
spiteful  producer  was  the  source. 

Doris  and  Rock 

In  1985,  Hudson  accepted  an  invitation 
to  take  part  in  the  promotional  launch 
of  Doris  Day's  Best  Friends,  an  animal 
show  she  was  doing  for  the  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network.  A  gesture  of  friend- 
ship, it  proved  to  be  a  tragic  folly.  "Here 
was  a  man  with  only  ten  weeks  to  live," 
note  the  authors  of  Idol,  "a  man  who  had 
successfully  hidden  the  secret  of  his  terri- 
ble disease  for  over  a  year,  who  had  kept 
the  secret  of  his  homosexuality  from  the 
world  for  a  lifetime— about  to  allow  it  all 
to  disintegrate  by  appearing  at  a  routine 
news  conference  to  announce  a  minor 
cable-TV  show."  The  press  conference 
took  place  in  Carmel,  California,  at  a 
lodge  near  Day's  home.  A  still-perky  Day 
vamped  as  the  reporters  and  film  crews 
awaited  Hudson's  arrival.  He  ran  so  late 
that  some  of  the  crews  packed  up  their 
equipment  and  departed,  while  other  re- 
porters stayed  behind  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme huff.  "Their  get-tough  attitude  soon 
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They  were  shucking  the  Eisenhower  blahs  and  ushering  in  the  New  Frontier. 


changed.  There  was  an  audible,  collective 
gasp— and  then  a  hush— as  Rock,  his  face 
a  virtual  death-mask,  his  body  gaunt  and 
hollow  under  baggy  pants  and  jacket,  was 
ushered  into  the  room."  As  stunned  as 
everyone  else.  Day,  barely  missing  a  beat, 
embraced  her  former  co-star.  With  one 
arm  draped  around  her,  Hudson  told  the 
press,  "This  is  just  like  a  stroll  down  mem- 
ory lane.  I  think  1  can  even  remember 
some  dialogue  from  Pillow  Talk."  The 
next  day  Hudson  and  Day  taped  a  seg- 
ment utilizing  Pillow  Talk's  split-screen 
technique.  Shooting  had  to  be  paused 
when  Hudson  was  too  weak  to  continue. 
In  truth,  it  wasn't  Pillow  Talk  they  were 
reprising,  but  Send  Me  No  Flowers,  this 
time  for  real,  with  no  last-minute  reprieve. 
History  had  repeated  itself,  the  first  time 
as  farce,  the  second  as  tragedy.  Rock  Hud- 
son survived  the  taping  by  only  a  few 
months,  dying  on  October  2,  1985.  He  re- 


mains the  most  famous  victim  of  aids, 
which  is  probably  not  how  he  wanted  to 
be  remembered. 

And  won't  be.  Enough  years  have 
passed  for  an  understanding  of  the  scope 
of  his  life  to  subdue  the  shock  of  his  death 
and  even  out  the  bumps  in  between.  The 
showing  of  his  films  on  Turner  Classic 
Movies  and  American  Movie  Classics  has 
contributed  to  a  reverse-aging  process. 
The  ravaged  features  of  Hudson's  final 
days  have  been  rewound  until  he  has 
once  again  reached  smooth  Technicolor 
youth.  The  buoyancy  of  his  partnership 
with  Day  should  be  a  lesson.  Since  Hud- 
son's death,  the  Doris-Rock  romantic- 
comedy  genre  has  mutated  into  the  gay 
man-straight  woman  buddy  flick  (My 
Best  Friend's  Wedding,  The  Object  of  My 
Affection,  The  Next  Best  Thing)  and  the 
yuppie  romance  (Tom  Hanks  and  Meg 
Ryan  in  Sleepless  in  Seattle  and   You've 


Got  Mail),  but  the  foam  is  missing.  Both 
subgenres  suffer  from  sincerity,  a  nagging 
self-consciousness.  Identity— sexual,  eth- 
nic, economic— is  a  burden  and  a  respon- 
sibility now,  a  badge  worn  on  the  outside 
rather  than  a  self-awareness  borne  on  the 
inside.  The  psychology  of  the  characters 
is  conveyed  not  in  how  they  behave  with 
each  other,  but  in  how  they  explain  them- 
selves. They  simulcast  the  running  mono- 
logue in  their  heads.  In  the  Doris-Rock 
movies,  Tony  Randall  monopolized  the 
neurosis,  enabling  everybody  else  to  get  on 
with  their  shopping.  It  was  the  civilized 
thing  to  do. 

Tony 

Near  the  end  of  my  chat  with  Tony 
Randall,  I  mention  that  most  come- 
dies today  are  aimed  at  kids.  He  of- 
fers his  own  take.  "They're  aimed  at  idiots,' 
he  says.  D 
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As  the  80s  started,  Paramount  s  all-star  management  team 
included  Barry  Diller,  Michael  Eisner,  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg.  In  her  new  book, 

The  Keys  to  the  Kingdom,  the  author  unravels  their  tense,  mistrustful 
dance  of  power,  which  ended  only  with  the  arrival  of  Martin  Davis-a  man  they 

feared  even  more  than  one  another 

BY  KIM  MASTERS 


Michael  Eisner  has  enjoyed  a  stunningly 
successful  career  in  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry: his  role  in  reviving  the  slumbering 
Walt  Disney  Co.  has  become  the  stuff  of 
business  legend.  But  before  he  got  to  Dis- 
ney, Eisner  was  part  of  another  famous, 
equally  volatile  dynasty.  From  the  mid- 
1970s  through  1984,  Paramount  Pictures 
was  the  home  of  a  cadre  of  executives 
known  as  the  Killer  Dillers—a  group  of 
"baby  moguls"  assembled  by  Barry  Diller, 
who  had  shocked  Hollywood  by  becoming 
chairman  of  the  studio  in  1974  at  32.  The 
Killer  Dillers  included  not  only  Eisner  but 
future  Disney  studio  chairman  Jeffrey  Katz- 
enberg, future  producer  Don  Simpson,  and 


Dawn  Steel,  who  became  the  first  woman 
to  head  a  major  studio. 

Diller  and  Eisner  had  a  tempestuous 
relationship  which  produced  such  hits  as 
Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  Terms  of  Endear- 
ment, and  Flashdance.  Katzenberg  served 
as  Eisner's  eager  lieutenant— and  later 
seemed  to  mimic  many  of  his  techniques  in 
seeking  to  expand  his  own  power  when  the 
two  moved  over  to  Disney.  But  in  the  end 
Katzenberg's  attempt  to  build  his  empire  at 
Disney  would  fail,  just  as  Eisner's  did  at 
Paramount.  Each  man  would  find  that  an 
intense  and  emotional  relationship  with  a 
demanding  boss  ultimately  led  to  rupture. 
This  is  how  it  all  begun. 


If  John  Lindsay  had  been  presidential 
material,  one  can  only  imagine  how 
life  might  have  played  out  for  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg,  who,  at  the  tender  age  of 
14,  had  started  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
New  York  mayor  in  1965.  Over  the 
next  several  years,  Katzenberg  be- 
came a  trusted  gofer,  so  much  so  that 
a  special  prosecutor  subsequently  put 
Katzenberg— who  developed  a  reputation 
as  a  Lindsay  "bagman"— under  investiga- 
tion. (The  prosecutor  found  no  impropri- 

Excerpted  from  The  Keys  to  the  Kingdom: 
How  Michael  Eisner  Lost  His  Grip,  by  Kim 
Masters,  to  be  published  this  month  by  William 
Morrow;  ©  2000  by  the  author. 
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eties.)  Ai  21,  Katzenberg  was  an  advance 

man  for  Lindsay's  1972  campaign  foi  the 
Wlnic  House. 

But  Lindsay's  bid  Failed.  IWo  of  Ins  top 
former  aides  opened  Jimmy's,  a  hot  Man- 
hattan restaurant  winch  provided  enter- 
tainment from  singer  Betty  Buckley,  saxo- 
phone player  Stan  (lei/,  and  a  rising  comic 
named  Don  Innis,  among  others.  Katzen- 
berg worked  at  everything,  functioning  as 
a  sawy  maitre  d'  or  washing  glasses  be- 
hind the  bar.  Meanwhile,  his  friends  from 
the  Lindsay  administration  pushed  him  to 
attend  college  at  night.  Katzenberg  tried  it 
at  New  York  University,  but  didn't  stay  long. 
His  friends  enlisted  the  help  of  two  broth- 
ers who  were  suppliers  to  Zales  Jewelry  - 
and  avid  gamblers.  They  ran  a  casino  on 
the  Caribbean  island  of  St.  Martin,  where 
Katzenberg  was  sent  to  study  the  business 
from  the  ground  up.  "I  suggested  he'd 
make  a  good  croupier,"  says  one  of  Katz- 
enberg's  mentors,  Lindsay-administration 
official  Richard  Aurelio. 

Katzenberg  also  spent  hours  practic- 
ing counting  cards  at  blackjack.  He 
was  tutored  by  an  associate  of  the 
brothers'  who  was  alleged  to  have 
a  gift  for  fixing  college  basketball 
games.  With  $10,000  from  the 
brothers  in  his  pocket,  Katzenberg 
set  out  for  Freeport,  in  the  Bahamas 
The  brothers  agreed  to  split  Katzen- 
berg's  winnings  with  him.  "For  wise 
guys,  what  was  quite  wonderful  about 
them  is  they  said  they  would  stake  me 
for  six  months  or  for  $250,000,  whichev 
er  came  first,"  Katzenberg  says.  "They  al- 
lowed me  the  fantasy  and  dream  of  doing 
this  insanely  bizarre  thing." 

Naturally,  Katzenberg  was  obsessed  with 
making  his  $250,000  goal.  He  went  from 
casino  to  casino,  finally  making  his  way  to 
Vegas  with  about  $200,000.  He  was  closing 
in.  But  the  house  got  wise  to  him,  roped 
off  his  table,  and  started  cutting  the  deck 
higher  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  count  the 
cards.  Katzenberg  began  losing  and  even- 
tually his  money  was  gone. 

The  casino  planned  to  put  Katzenberg's 
picture  in  a  book  of  card  counters  and  oth- 
er unwelcome  types.  The  brothers  inter- 
vened on  his  behalf.  Katzenberg  agreed  to 
quit  gambling  in  order  to  keep  his  photo 
out  of  the  book. 


By  1974,  Katzenberg's  mentors  had 
helped  him  find  work  as  a  $!25-a-week 
assistant  to  producer  David  Picker, 
who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  making 
Lenny,  the  Bob  Fosse  film  based  on  Ju- 
lian Barry's  play  about  comedian  Lenny 
Bruce.  Katzenberg,  then  23,  was  enjoying 
himself  immensely— accompanying  Dustin 
Hoffman  (who  played  Lenny  Bruce)  to 
Miami  and  flitting  about  in  limousines. 


yachts,  ami  jets  when  one  day  Picker  said, 
"Do  you  know  who  Barry  Diller  is?  Mrs 
a  great  guy.  very  smart,  and  looking  fbl 
an  assistant." 

I  he  son  of  a  well-to-do  real-estate  de- 
veloper,  Diller  had  attended  Beverly  Hills 
High  and  briefly  enrolled  at  U.C.L.A., 
but  didn't  graduate.  Instead,  he  pestered 
Danny  Thomas,  whose  children  were  his 
schoolmates,  to  get  him  a  job  in  the  Wil- 
liam Morris  mailroom.  Once  there,  he 
soaked  up  everything  he  could  learn  from 
the  agency's  files.  Within  a  few  years  his 
friend  Mario  Thomas  introduced  him  to 
Leonard  Goldberg,  then  head  of  pro- 
gramming at  ABC,  who  hired  Diller  as 
his  assistant.  Displaying  a  lethal  efficiency, 
Diller  quickly  climbed  the  ladder  at  the 
network.  He  played  a  key  role  in  develop- 
ing the  "Movie  of  the  Week"  franchise 
as  well  as  TV  mini-series  such  as  Rich 
Man,  Poor  Man.  In  1974,  legendary  Gulf 
&  Western  chairman  Charlie  Bluhdorn 
shocked  Hollywood  by  naming  Diller— 


"Katzenberg  was  the  most 
efficient  young  man 
I  had  ever  seen— other  than 
Barry  Diller." 


who  was  just  32,  and  whose  experience 
was  exclusively  in  television— to  run  Para- 
mount Pictures. 

Katzenberg  wasn't  especially  eager  to 
leave  his  job.  But  the  day  after  he  had  a 
somewhat  testy  interview.  Picker  called  to 
say  that  Diller  was  offering  him  the  posi- 
tion. "I  think  he  saw  a  lot  of  himself  in 
you,"  Picker  said. 

On  his  first  day,  Katzenberg  sat  at  his 
desk  at  the  Gulf  &  Western  offices  in  New 
York  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  harsh 
buzzing  of  Diller's  intercom.  When  he 
went  to  the  boss's  office,  Diller  pushed  a 
thick  stack  of  papers  across  the  desk  and 
said,  "Tell  me  what  you  think." 

This  was  the  manuscript  of  the  Judith 
Rossner  novel  Looking  for  Mr.  Goodbar. 
Katzenberg  labored  through  it  and  re- 
turned to  Diller.  "I  have  no  idea  how 
you  make  this  into  a  movie,"  Katzenberg 
said.  "It  was  all  told  from  inside  her 
mind." 

"That's  not  your  job,"  Diller  respond- 
ed. "That's  what  a  filmmaker  will  do.  Do 
you  think  it's  a  good  story  to  make  into  a 
movie?" 

Katzenberg  tried  again.  "1  imagine  wom- 
en will  be  really  interested,"  he  said. 


"How  would  you  know?"  Diller  snapped. 
"You're  not  a  woman,  are  you?" 

Katzenberg  looked  down  at  his  crotch, 
then  back  at  Diller.  "Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Your  job  is  to  go  out  and  find  ideas 
that  interest  you,  that  you  love— not  like- 
that  you  love  sufficiently  to  put  your  career 
on  the  line,  to  have  a  level  of  passion  to 
want  to  make  something  and  to  have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions.  There  is  no 
way  you  will  ever  know  what  a  housewife 
in  Kansas  or  a  businessman  in  Chicago 
wants  to  see.  Your  job  is  to  find  things  that 
interest  you. . . .  Then  what  you  do  is  you 
say,  'Yes.'  You  close  your  eyes,  cross  your 
fingers,  and  pray  that  there  are  millions  of 
other  people  who  feel  the  same  way  you 
do.  Anytime  you  presume  what  someone 
else  will  like,  you  will  lose." 

Katzenberg  tells  many  tales  of  his 
youthful  cockiness,  but  he  craved  the 
approval  of  his  bosses  and  worked 
tirelessly  to  get  it.  As  Diller's  assistant,  he 
had  special  responsibility  for  decorating 
and  overseeing  Gulf  &  Western's  guest- 
house on  the  company's  extensive  proper- 
ty in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Company 
chairman  Charlie  Bluhdorn  was  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  results.  "Jef- 
frey's job,  when  I  met  him,  was  to 
outfit  that  house  with  the  powerboat 
and  water  skis  and  floats  for  the  pool," 
remembers  one  prominent  producer.  "He 
was  into  it." 

When  Diller  invited  Bluhdorn  to  Los 
Angeles,  Katzenberg's  job  was  to  remain 
glued  to  his  side,  ensuring  that  he  had 
nothing  but  fun.  And  when  Diller  wanted 
to  throw  a  last-minute  30th-birthday  cele- 
bration in  New  York  for  his  friend  Diane 
Von  Furstenberg,  Katzenberg  organized  a 
party  at  a  popular  Chinese  restaurant  at 
Third  Avenue  and  64th  Street;  guests  in- 
cluded Mick  Jagger  and  Henry  Kissinger. 
(Diller  marked  the  occasion  by  presenting 
Von  Furstenberg  with  30  diamonds  in  a 
Band-Aid  box;  Katzenberg  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  getting  the  diamonds.) 

From  the  start,  Katzenberg  never  did 
his  job  by  half-measures.  Martin  Starger,  j 
who  had  been  Diller's  boss  at  ABC,  re- 
members that  Diller  invited  him  to  use  the  I 
Dominican  Republic  house  for  a  vacation 
and  promised  to  have  his  assistant  make| 
the  arrangements.  Minutes  later,  Katzen- 
berg was  on  the  phone  from  New  York,] 
asking  about  Starger's  flight  plans.  When  I 
Starger  arrived  at  the  airport  to  make  his| 
connection,  he  was  greeted  by  Katzenberg, 
who  was  wearing  a  dark  suit  even  though| 
it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

"He  takes  me  from  one  plane  to  anoth-j 
er,"  Starger  recalls.  "1  said,  'You  came  all 
the  way  from  Manhattan  to  make  sure  II 
get  from  one  plane  to  another?'  He  asked] 
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FRIENDS 
AND  ENEMIES 

From  above: 

Katzenberg  with  New 

York  mayor  John 

Lindsay,  circa  1965; 

Diller  in  his  office, 

1978;  Gulf  &  Western's 

feared  chairman, 

Charles  Bluhdorn, 

1972;  Eisner  flanked 

by  Laverne  and  Shirley 

stars  Cindy  Williams 

and  Penny  Marshall, 

around  1980. 


what  l  like  to  drink,  all  thai  stuff,  I  get 

there  and  walk  into  the  house  and  the 
phone  rnijjs  I  swear  not  two  minutes  al- 
ter I  walk  into  the  house  and  I  hcai, 
'Mr.  Katzenberg  on  the  line.'  It  was  un- 
believable. 1  mean,  the  guy  knew  what 
room  I  was  going  into  from  3,000  miles 
away.  'I  understand  you  went  skeel  shoot- 
ing. Did  you  enjoy  it?'  He  was  the  most 
efficient  young  man  I  had  ever  seen— oth- 
er than  Barry." 

But  perhaps  because  Katzenberg  was 
such  a  clever  assistant,  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore Diller  concluded  that  the  arrangement 
wasn't  working.  "He  had  alienated  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  first  six  months  or  so,  which 
is  what  happens  when  you're  an 
assistant  and  you're  young," 


"Barry  was  king. 
Michael  brought  this 
incredible  flashing 
energy,  and  Barry  would 
take  from  that." 


Diller  says.  "I  couldn't  have 
him  be  my  assistant  any- 
more, because  it  wasn't 
healthy."  In  1977,  Diller  de- 
cided to  reassign  his  pro- 
tege. "I  thought  enough  of 
him  to  get  him  a  real  job," 
he  continues.  "I  threw  him 
into  the  marketing  depart- 
ment to  get  his  bearings,  and 
he  didn't  disappoint  me." 


Zifc 
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atzenberg  didn't  dally 
in  the  marketing  de- 
partment. While  there, 
he  met  the  34-year-old  Michael  Eisner, 
the  new  head  of  the  studio.  Diller  and 
Eisner  had  worked  together  at  ABC— first 
in  New  York  and  then  in  Los  Angeles— 
and  they  had  clashed  often.  While  Diller 
was  from  a  well-off  family,  Eisner  came 
from  even  more  serious  wealth.  His  great- 
grandfather Sigmund  had  emigrated  from 
Bohemia  and  established  a  uniform  busi- 
ness that  supplied  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
Boy  Scouts.  His  mother's  family  had  a  74- 
acre  estate  in  Bedford  Hills,  north  of  Man- 
hattan, with  more  than  15  employees. 
While  Eisner  did  not  live  up  to  his  par- 
ents' hope  that  he  would  attend  Prince- 
ton, he  received  a  degree  from  Denison 
Uni    rsity  in  Ohio.  When  he  landed  a  job 


at  ABC.  it  was  inevitable  that  he  and 
Diller  would  square  oil.  Their  lormer  boss 
Martin  Slargcr  remembers,  "Each  knew 
what  the  other  made  and  what  the  other's 
office  si/e  was." 

The  two  men  had  very  different  styles: 
Diller  was  more  confrontational  and  di- 
rect. "Michael  was  hard  in  a  much  diller- 
ent  way,"  remembers  executive  Dick  Zim- 
bert,  who  worked  for  Diller  at  ABC  and 
Paramount.  "He  had  more  warmth.  .  .  . 
Barry  made  it  really  hard.  Michael  made 
it  fun."  Still,  Zimbert  says,  Eisner  was  as 
effective  as  Diller  at  getting  his  way.  "Mi- 
chael was  not  a  beater-upper— he  was  a 
manipulator,"  Zimbert  says.  While  Diller 
left  bruises,  Eisner  tried  not  to  leave  any 
fingerprints. 

While  Eisner  had  not  been  displeased 
when  Diller  finally  left  ABC  to  run 
Paramount,  he  began  to  chafe  while 
working  for  legendary  network  exec- 
utive Fred  Silverman.  In  1976,  he 
accepted  Diller's  offer  to  be- 
come president  of  the  studio, 
which  was  faring  so  poorly 
that  Diller  had  actually  of- 
fered to  resign  his  post  as 
chairman.  Even  before  Eisner 
had  warmed  his  chair,  however, 
the  studio  started  releasing  a  string 
of  hits  that  would  include  Saturday 
Night  Fever  and  Grease. 

From  the  start,  Katzenberg  was  charmed 
by  Eisner's  energy  and  self-deprecating 
humor.  He  also  liked  a  rising  young  pro- 
duction executive  named  Don  Simpson, 
then  30— who  happened  to  be  a  favorite 
of  Eisner's.  Though  the  straitlaced  Katz- 1 
enberg  seemed  to  have  little  in  common 
with  the  hard-partying,  profane  Simpson,  J 
this  would  scarcely  be  the  first  time  that 
Katzenberg  had  enjoyed  a  friendship  with 
someone  who  may  not  have  adhered  to 
all  laws— and  between  hookers  and  drugs,  | 
Simpson  broke  his  share. 

Katzenberg  was  promoted  to  production  I 
in  1977.  But  his  first  assignment  there  was 
almost  a  career  ender.  He  was  asked  to  I 
oversee  a  low-budget  feature-film  version  I 
of  the  Star  Trek  television  series,  starring! 
William  Shatner  and  Leonard  Nimoy.  Hel 
didn't  have  a  clue  what  he  was  doing,  but! 
Eisner  seemed  to  have  confidence  in  him! 
"He  would  believe  in  somebody,"  Katzen-^ 
berg  says.  "If  you  were  a  talented  carpenJ 
ter,  he  would  think  you  could  be  a  brain| 
surgeon." 

Thanks  to  script  problems  and  the  stu-l 
dio's  lack  of  experience  with  special  efl 
fects,  Star  Trek  turned  out  to  be  a  nightf 
marish  production,  with  a  budget  thai 
soared  to  more  than  $40  million.  Worse! 
the  project  seemed  deadly  dull  a  surd 
bomb.  But  to  everyone's  surprise,  audil 
ences  jammed  the  theaters,  making  th{ 
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picture  an  %X2  million  hit.  Katzenberg, 
whom  Diller  describes  as  "the  little  hud 

dog  on  the  movie,"  had  survived  and  even 
triumphed.  Star  lick,  with  its  many  se- 
quels and  television  spin-offs,  became 
Paramount's  higgest  Franchise  a  property 
ultimately  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Bluhdorn  urged  a  run  at  a  Star  Trek  se- 
quel, and  producer  Harve  Bennett  began 
developing  a  script,  which  went  through 
many  drafts.  At  one  point,  Eisner  and 
Katzenberg  summoned  Bennett  to  Para- 
mount. "This  is  going  to  be  a  great  movie," 
Eisner  told  him  before  launching  into  his 
critique  of  the  script.  Within  a  couple  of 
minutes,   Bennett   says,  he  realized  that 


for  the  next  45  minutes  listened  to  note-, 
OH  a  script  that  had  already  been  revised. 

By  1980,  Paramount  had  established 
the  disparate  but  exceptional  execu- 
tive team  that  would  become  legen- 
dary. Diller  was  as  sleek  as  ever  in  hand- 
made while  cotton  shirts  and  impecca- 
ble suits  in  varying  shades  of  beige.  The 
perennially  rumpled  Eisner  was  in  cor- 
duroys or  dark  suits  that  were  best  de- 
scribed as  "loosely  tailored."  Katzenberg 
was  preppy  in  Lacoste  shirts  and  slacks. 
"No  matter  what  the  chemistry  was, 
those  were  incredible  years  to  be  making 
movies  or  television  at  that  studio,"  says 
Harve  Bennett.  "Within  the  chaos,  there 


to  keep  things  cheap.  The  studio's  gami 
was  "to  break  the  agents'  hold  on  Holly- 
wood," as  Steel  later  said.  Diller  and 
Eisner  didn't  want  to  lake  packages  of 
scripts,  actors,  and  directors  from  agen- 
cies such  as  Mike  Ovitz's  up-and-coming 
Creative  Artists  Agency.  Cheapness  came 
naturally  to  Eisner.  "It  becomes  almost  a 
challenge  for  me  not  to  pay  the  ridicu- 
lous prices  that  get  paid  in  this  town," 
he  said  at  the  time.  Eisner  was  often 
accused  of  stifling  creativity,  but  those 
who  offered  such  criticism  simply  failed 
to  appreciate  what  he  was  about.  To  Eis- 
ner, the  film  business  was  a  business.  It 
wasn't  about  making  Reds,  Warren  Beat- 
ty's  1981  epic  about  left-leaning  journal- 
ist John  Reed— that  was  Barry 
Diller's  province. 


W 


Eisner  was  reading  from  an  earlier  draft. 

"This  is  the  wrong  script,"  Bennett  said. 
"I  agree  with  you,  but  all  these  changes 
have  been  made." 

"Who  gave  me  this  script?"  Eisner 
asked,  looking  pointedly  at  Katzenberg.  "1 
was  up  from  12  to  1  reading  this  script." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you,"  Bennett 
said. 

"If  I  spent  an  hour  of  my  time  reading 
this  script,  I'm  going  to  give  you  my  notes," 
Eisner  continued.  Bennett  realized  that 
Eisner  was  determined  to  go  ahead,  and 
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was  order.  Barry  was  king.  Michael 
brought  this  incredible  flashing  en- 
ergy, and  Barry  would  take  from  that." 
The  executives  who  worked  for 
these  two  men  lived  with  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  combined  with  dread. 
"We  were  all  intimidated  by  the  collec- 
tive power  of  Michael  Eisner  and  Bar- 
ry Diller,"  Paramount  executive  Dawn 
Steel  later  remembered.  "We  would  see 
them  in  the  commissary  or  the  parking  lot 
and  we'd  be  panting  like  dogs,  like  'Oh, 
please  just  recognize  me.'" 

Katzenberg  rose  quickly.  His  responsi- 
bilities expanded  to  acquiring  films  to  put 
into  Paramount's  distribution  pipeline.  In 
April  1979  he  championed  Meatballs,  a 
low-budget  picture  starring  Bill  Murray. 
The  picture,  which  had  cost  about  $1.5 
million,  was  a  sleeper  hit  which  grossed 
$43  million— at  the  time  the  most  prof- 
itable "pickup"  ever. 

From  the  start,  the  Diller  regime  tried 


ith  their  contrasting  styles, 
Diller  and  Eisner  fought 
like  animals.  But  their  dif- 
ferences proved  complementary. 
"Any  meeting  that  Barry  and 
Michael  were  in,  you  could  sell 
tickets  to,"  recalls  Rich  Frank, 
former  television  chief  at  Para- 
mount. "It  was  unbelievable  how 
they  would  scream  and  yell  and 
fight  with  each  other.  And  they 
could  walk  away  and  there  was 
no  residual  negativity  from  the 
meeting."  One  low-level  staffer, 
who  went  on  to  become  an  ex- 
tremely successful  producer,  used 
to  watch  from  his  window  on 
Friday  afternoons  as  the  two 
emerged  from  the  Paramount 
administration  building  and  in- 
variably started  to  quarrel.  He 
was  so  mesmerized  by  the  angry, 
sweaty  gesticulations  that  he 
brought  a  long-lens  camera  to  the  office  to 
photograph  the  spectacle.  (He  kept  the  pic- 
tures for  his  private  collection.) 

"All  the  arguments  are  the  same  to 
me,"  remembers  Dick  Zimbert,  an  exec- 
utive who  witnessed  many.  "One  of  the 
major  difficulties  in  a  studio  is  the  timing 
problem.  You've  got  to  get  hundreds  of 
pieces  together  at  one  time  to  start  the 
camera  rolling.  And  Barry,  with  this  con- 
vince-me  attitude,  would  make  Michael 
crazy.  Michael  would  sweat  with  an  enor- 
mous effort  to  pull  these  pieces  together. 
And  Barry  would  start:  'Why  does  that 
writer  get  credit?  Why  does  he  get  gross 
after  breakeven?'  Legitimate  business 
questions,  but  tension  would  rise  and  they 
would  yell." 

Once,  junior  executives  David  Kirk 
patrick  and  Ricardo  Mestres  were  going 
to  accompany  Eisner  and  Simpson  to  New 
York  to  make  a  presentation  to  Bluhdorn  I 
about  the  studio's  activities.  Both  were 
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excited  because  this  was  to  be  theii  first 
big  meeting  in  Bluhdorn's  presence,  I  hej 
meticulously  organized  i hen  materials. 
Bui  in  a  meeting  thai  dragged  on  lor 

more  than  lour  hours,  their  pari  of  the 
agenda  was  never  discussed.  Instead,  Diller 
and  Eisner  with  Simpson  pitching  in 
shrieked  at  each  other  about  whether 
Olivia  Newton-John  should  do  a  eameo  in 
a  planned  sequel  to  Grease.  Bluhdom  ap- 
peared briefly  in  the  middle  of  the  meet- 
ing and  came  up  with  one  of  his  many 
unlikely  movie  ideas,  i  think  I  would  like 
that  boy  from  Stripes  and  that  girl  from  Pri- 
vate Benjamin  to  do  a  movie  together,"  he 
said.  With  that,  he  left.  (The  Bill  Murray- 
Goldie  Hawn  pairing  never  happened.) 

Diller  claims  that  his  fights  with  Eisner 
were  simply  part  of  the  studio's  modus 
operandi.  "It  was  Michael  and  me,  me 
and  everyone,"  he  says.  "We  had  a  system 
of  advocacy  which  produced  endless  ar- 
gument, almost  every  day." 

In  one  sense,  Diller  and  Eisner  were  in 
complete  agreement.   Both  wanted  hits, 
which  meant  making  profitable  mass  en- 
tertainment. Diller  still  had  an  appetite 
for  highbrow  fare  such  as  Reds,  while 
Eisner's  tastes  were  generally  more  com- 
mercial. But  as  time  went  on,  studios 
increasingly  favored  the  safe  formula 
over  the  gamble.  '"Reds  was  the  end 
of  something,"  says  Warren  Beatty. 
"Whatever  Paramount  was,  it  was  a  pret- 
ty goddamned  good  training  ground  for 
what  the  movies  became.  It  became  about 
mass  release,  which  changed  the  content. 
Everybody  has  been  on  that  train  ever 
since.  But  I  don't  know  if  that  train  has 
done  a  lot  for  movies." 

Despite  its  internal  friction.  Paramount^ 
golden  team  churned  out  impressive 
hits  during  the  early  1980s:  Airplane!, 
Ordinary  People,  The  Elephant  Man,  Reds, 
and  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  which  was 
championed  by  Eisner.  But  the  studio  also 
had  some  notorious  losers,  such  as  Popeye 
and  Ragtime.  Other  pictures  died  with  less 
fanfare.  Mommie  Dearest,  starring  Faye 
Dunaway  as  Joan  Crawford,  lost  more  than 
$4  million;  Partners,  a  Ryan  O'Neal  vehicle 
about  an  undercover  cop  pretending  to  be 
gay,  lost  $6  million. 

Eisner  was  frustrated,  says  an  executive 
who  worked  for  him,  because  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Diller  had  tried— not  very  suc- 
cessfully—to cut  him  out  of  the  loop  to 
Bluhdorn.  Diller  denies  this.  "I  was  nev- 
er insecure  about  my  relationship  with 
Bluhdorn,"  Diller  says.  "Almost  without 
exception,  I  was  very  happy  for  Michael 
Eisner  and  Charlie  Bluhdorn  to  talk.  And 
Michael  was  very  careful.  Once,  Bluh- 
dorn tried— unsuccessfully— to  get  Mi- 
chael to  overrule  something  I  had  said. 
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It  was  very  painful  because  I  was  on  a 
holiday  and  I  had  to  spend  [0  hours  or 
so  fixing  it." 

One  day  in  1981,  Eisner  summoned  Ri- 
cardo  Mestres  and  David  Kirkpalnck  to 
his  office  m\<\  asked  them  to  tape  him  as 
he  gave  a  slream-of-consciousness  analysis 
of  the  film  business  what  kind  of  movies 
to  make,  what  kind  of  directors  to  hire. 
(The  subtext,  says  an  insider,  was  Eisner's 
attempt  to  persuade  the  board  to  give  him 
control  of  the  studio's  marketing  division, 
which  was  then  run  by  Frank  Mancuso.) 
A  January  1982  draft  reads,  "Decisions 
are  often  made  for  the  wrong  reasons  when 
things  are  going  well.  Success  tends  to 
make  you  forget  what  made  you  success- 
ful. Just  when  you  least  suspect  it,  the 
fatal  turnover  shifts  the  game,  and  the  oth- 
er team  scores  the  winning  point."  Eisner 
warned  that  Paramount,  which  had  been 
the  No.  1  or  2  studio  over  the  preceding  five 
years,  should  consider  itself  in  last  place. 


"You  make  a  deal  with 
those  people,  I'll  kill  you," 
Eisner  would  bark. 


"We  should  never  become  bogged  down 
in  the  vulnerable  stagnation  of  success." 

It  was  imperative,  Eisner  warned,  to 
"avoid  the  big  mistake."  The  perfect  exec- 
utive, he  continued,  is  "a  'golden  retriever' 
with  good  taste."  And  commercial  poten- 
tial, in  Eisner's  view,  was  all  that  mat- 
tered. He  stated  his  own  goal  in  succinct 
terms.  "We  have  no  obligation  to  make 
history,"  he  said.  "We  have  no  obligation 
to  make  art.  We  have  no  obligation  to 
make  a  statement.  To  make  money  is  our 
only  objective." 

Like  many  high-ranking  Hollywood  ex- 
ecutives, Eisner  was  inclined  to  say  yes 
when  he  meant  no.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  Eisner  to  respond  to  a  pitch  with 
wild  enthusiasm  and  apparently  approve 
it.  Then  he'd  call  one  of  his  lieutenants 
and  bark,  "You  make  a  deal  with  those 
people,  I'll  kill  you."  Simpson  used  to  call 
this  ploy  "The  Elastic  Go."  Eisner  fancied 
himself  as  insulating  his  staff  from  Diller's 
tirades,  playing  "something  of  a  mother's 
role  protecting  the  children  from  a  bril- 
liant and  powerful  but  difficult  and  de- 
manding father."  But  members  of  Eisner's 
stall'  became  so  concerned  about  his  often 
conflicting  directives  that  they  made  a 


pact:  no  one  would  meet  with  him  alone. 
That  way.  there  would  always  be  a  witness. 

Katzenberg's  frustrations  were  evident 
in  a  set  of  notes  that  he  scribbled  to  him- 
self in  March  1980.  His  harshest  words 
were  reserved  for  Eisner.  "First  instinct  is 
negative/Approach  is  to  confuse  or  stall," 
he  wrote.  "Refuses  to  lake  anyone  serious- 
ly everyone  has  an  angle  and  everyone  is 
out  to  screw  him.  His  world  is  the  whole 
universe/there  is  no  room  for  other  opin- 
ions/no consideration  for  other  points  of 
view/no  other  perspective  than  own.  To- 
tally shoots  from  hip  and  then  tries  to  cre- 
ate his  own  set  of  facts  to  support. ...  He 
is  out  of  control." 

In  June  1982,  Katzenberg  was  named 
president  of  production.  The  biggest  com- 
plaint against  him  was  that  he  had  never 
demonstrated  any  particular  brand  of 
taste  or  creative  instinct.  "The  thing  about 
Jeffrey  that  plagued  him  his  whole  life  is 
that,  smart  as  Jeffrey  is,  Jeffrey  isn't  a 
guy  who  can  feel  it,"  says  producer  Craig 
Baumgarten  (Universal  Soldier).  "Jeffrey 
will  go  to  a  record  store,  buy  the  top  10 

albums,  and  listen  to  them.  But  he 
doesn't  love  them."  Another  for- 
mer colleague  puts  it  more  harshly. 
"Jeffrey  was  always  the  plodder," 

he  says.  Yet  another  remembers  urg- 
ing Katzenberg  to  hire  a  bright  young  an- 
imator at  Disney  named  Tim  Burton. 
"Talk  to  me  when  he's  established,"  Katz- 
enberg said. 

Katzenberg  tried  to  tackle  the  creative 
part  of  the  process  through  the  combined 
powers  of  his  will  and  his  brain.  And  no 
doubt  Eisner  saw  him  as  a  perfect,  relent- 
less "retriever."  (It  didn't  help  when,  after 
Eisner  mused  that  he'd  like  to  film  an 
adaptation  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  Katzenberg  admitted  that 
he  had  never  read  it.)  The  other  widely 
held  criticism  of  Katzenberg  was  that  he 
was  only  too  willing— happy  to  execute 
Eisner's  mandate  to  control  the  filmmak- 
ing process  and  manage  costs. 

For  the  time  being,  though,  they  com- 
plemented each  other  perfectly.  Katzen- 
berg and  Eisner  cheerfully  kept  up  an  en- 
emies list;  a  former  Paramount  executive 
remembers  Eisner  sticking  his  head  in 
Katzenberg's  office  occasionally  to  ask, 
"So-and-so  called.  Do  we  hate  him?  Is 
this  guy  dead  to  us?" 

Katzenberg's  work  habits  were  becom- 
ing legendary:  the  Monday-morning  calls 
to  dozens  of  agents,  the  back-to-back  break- 
fast meetings,  the  "if  you  don't  come  in 
Saturday,  don't  bother  showing  up  Sunday" 
work  ethic  that  would  be  emulated  by  am- 
bitious young  suits  throughout  the  industry. 
"Jeffrey  made  everybody  nervous,"  recalls 
Mestres,  a  Harvard  graduate  who  went  on 
to  be  a  lop  production  executive  al  Dis- 
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moving  away  from 
Paramount,"  Diller  says 
"I  had  no  intention 
of  moving  away.  That 
pissed  him  off." 


ney.  "Nobody  worked  the  hours  or  cov- 
ered the  territory  that  Jeffrey  seemed  to." 
Producer  David  Kirkpatrick  remem- 
bers "looking  out  the  window  and  see- 
ing Jeffrey  put  his  hands 
on  our  car  hoods  to  see 
if  they  were  warm  or  cold 

at  five  in  the  morning 

We  worked  24  hours,  but 
it  was  thrilling  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  You  were  at  the 
center  of  it  all  and  the 
bosses  didn't  mind  un- 
masking their  feelings  for 
all  to  see.  That  was  excit- 
I    ing  to  a  young  pisher. " 

But  there  was  a  downside,  too. 
I    Kirkpatrick  recalls  working  over- 
I    time  on  Christmas  Eve.  When  he 
I    mentioned  that  it  was  a  holiday, 
Katzenberg  replied,  "So  we'll  or- 
der some  turkey  sandwiches." 

Cinematically  speaking,  Eis- 
ner's and  Katzenberg 's  taste 
could  be  spotty— as  evidenced 
by  their  handling  of  Walter  Hill's 
1982  action  comedy  48  Hrs.  The 


film  was  about  a  black  convict  teamed 
with  a  white  detective  in  order  to  catch  a 
killer.  The  studio  had  hoped  to  cast  Rich- 
ard Pryor,  but  had  to  settle  on  a  raw  young 
Saturday  Night  Live  comic  named  Eddie 
Murphy.  Prom  the  start,  Hill  says,  he 
and  Eisner  repeatedly  clashed  because 
Eisner  wanted  more  comedy.  One  source 
close  to  the  production  says  that  Eisner 
continually  asked  Hill,  "Did  you  put 
them  in  chicken  suits  yet?"— a  reference 
to  the  famous  scene  in  Pryor's  1980  come- 
dy Stir  Crazy. 

After  viewing  some  early  footage  of 
the  film,  Katzenberg— the  newly  named 
head  of  production— called  producer  Lar- 
ry Gordon,  a  longtime  friend  of  Eisner's. 
"We're  having  trouble  with  the  dailies," 
Katzenberg  told  Gordon.  "Murphy's  not 
funny."  Convinced  that  Murphy  had  to 
be  replaced,  Katzenberg  asked 
Gordon,  "Have  you  seen  the 
black  guy  in  Airplane  IP." 
He  was  referring  to  Clint 
Smith,  an  obscure  comic 
who  played  a  scalper  in 
the  failed  sequel.  Gordon 
wouldn't  budge.  "It's  ridi- 
culous," he  told  Katzen- 
berg and  Eisner.  "You 
guys  are  crazy." 

As  a  kind  of  com- 
promise, the  produc- 
ers provided  Murphy 
with  an  acting  coach.  (Ac- 
cording to  the  film's  costume 
designer,  Marilyn  Vance,  much  of 
Murphy's  dialogue  had  to  be  rere- 
corded after  the  film  was  finished  because 
his  pacing  was  off.)  48  Hrs.  went  on  to 
gross  more  than  $77  million.  As  for  Gor- 
don, his  success  did  not  prevent  him  from 
getting  into  a  bitter  dispute  with  Eisner 
over  his  decision  to  take  his  next  two  proj- 
ects (Brewster's  Millions  and  Streets  of  Fire) 
to  another  studio.  Eisner  tried  to  have 
Gordon  thrown  out  of  his  office  on  the 
Paramount  lot;  Gordon  got  a  court  order 
blocking  the  move,  and  the  two  were  es- 
tranged for  years. 

Eisner  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  ways  to  save  money,  and  no  one 
was  immune.  James  L.  Brooks,  the 
television  genius  who  had  created  The 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show  and  Taxi,  wanted 
to  try  his  hand  at  directing  a  film  adap 
tation  of  the  best-selling  Larry  McMurtry 
novel  Terms  of  Endearment,  the  story  of 
a  mother's  relationship  with  her  doomed 
daughter.  This  was  hardly  the  sort  of  proj- 
ect which  warmed  a  studio  chief's  heart 
"They  always  thought,  No— cancer.  She 
dies  of  cancer,"  recalls  producer  Lawrence 
Mark,  then  an  executive  at  the  studio 
Diller  and  Eisner  figured  the  picture  coulc 
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never  outperform  one  ol  theii  earliei  g 

but-well-received  efforts,  Robert  Redford's 
Ordinary  People,  and  the)  refused  to  give 
Brooks  the  full  $11  million  budget  he  want 
ill  forcing  Brooks  to  find  additional  fi- 
nancing elsewhere 

Brooks  had  assembled  a  spectacular 
cast  Shirley  MacLaine  Debra  Winger,  Jack 
Nicholson  but  the  production  quickly 
turned  into  a  mess.  I  ven  before  shooting 
began.  Brooks  was  Tailing  behind  on  a 
schedule  thai  was  too  tight  in  the  first 
place,  lo  make  mailers  worse.  Winger  was 
behaving  erratically,  possibly  because  she 
was  ingesting  too  much  cocaine.  She  also 
had  developed  an  abiding  hostility  to  her 
on-screen  mother,  Shirley  MacLaine. 
One  day.  the  two  sat  side  by  side  looking 
at  screen  tests  of  Winger  wearing  various 
outfits.  Winger  appeared  on  the  screen  in 
a  red  dress.  "Isn't  that  cute,"  MacLaine 
said,  and  reached  over  to  touch  her  co- 
star's  arm.  Unfortunately,  she  missed. 
"You  grabbed  my  tit!"  Winger  shrieked. 
She  punched  MacLaine.  Alarmed 
crew  members  had  to  pull  Winger 
off  her  co-star. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  Para- 
mount to  panic  over  the  pace  of 
the  production.  Soon  after  filming 
started,  Eisner  flew  to  Houston  to 
take  a  look  at  what  he  feared  to  be  a 
disaster  in  the  making.  He  was  whisked 
into  a  screening  room,  where  he  viewed 
some  hastily  edited  footage.  Eisner  could 
see  that  Brooks  just  might  be  making  an 
extraordinary  film  and  gave  him  a  bit  more 
breathing  room. 

But  not  much.  Katzenberg  was  given 
the  job  of  enforcer,  and  he  relentlessly 
hammered  on  Brooks  to  hurry  up.  Debili- 
tating arguments  over  time  and  money  es- 
calated; the  studio  constantly  threatened 
to  shut  down  the  movie  if  Brooks  didn't 
speed  things  along.  Meanwhile,  Brooks 
and  Winger  were  barely  speaking  to  each 
other.  At  one  point,  as  the  studio  brow- 
beat Brooks  to  keep  a  tight  production 
schedule  while  on  an  expensive  location 
shoot  in  Manhattan,  Winger  refused  to 
leave  her  hotel  room  because  she  had  a 
large  pimple. 

Even  though  early  screenings  of  the  film 
didn't  go  well.  Brooks  reworked  the  picture 
and  transformed  it  into  a  major  hit.  Para- 
mount's  projections  were  shattered  when 
the  1983  picture  grossed  $108  million  and 
won  five  Oscars. 

Charlie  Bluhdorn  couldn't  even  die 
without  stirring  controversy.  When 
the  end  came,  on  February  19,  1983, 
the  official  story  was  that  the  56-year-old 
Bluhdorn  had  suffered  a  massive  heart  at- 
tack. There  were  subsequently  various  ru- 
mors about  his  whereabouts  when  he  died. 


I  he  official  line  was  that  he  was  stricken 
on  Ins  |c.-l  while  returning  from  a  trip  to  the 

Dominican  Republic. 

I  he  news  came  as  a  shock,  but  it 
shouldn't  have.  Bluhdorn  was  suffering 
from  leukemia  a  fact  that  a  major  pub- 
licly owned  company  clearly  should  have 
reported  to  stockholders.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment was  right,  this  wasn't  the  first  lime 
that  Gulf  &  Western  had  engaged  in  ques- 
tionable conduct.  Indeed,  Paramounl's  par- 
ent company  had  in  1981  settled  a  lengthy 
investigation  by  the  S.E.C.  for  allegedly 
misappropriating  funds.  The  case  was  set- 
tled with  Gulf  &  Western  agreeing  to  im- 
prove corporate  housekeeping  without  ad- 
milting  any  guilt. 

Bluhdorn's  successor  was  Martin  Davis, 
a  57-year-old  Gulf  &  Western  veteran  who 
leapfrogged  over  other  high-level  executives 
to  take  the  helm.  In  the  mid-1960s,  Davis 


"Barry  is  not  going  to 
work  for  anybody.  You  either 
give  him  his  candy  or  you 
throw  him  out." 


had  been  a  key  player  in  fending  off  a 
hostile  takeover  of  the  studio  led  by  Herb 
Siegel.  He  assembled  a  committee  of  friend- 
ly shareholders;  to  head  that  committee 
Davis  picked  an  obscure  theater  owner 
from  Boston  named  Sumner  Redstone. 

Barry  Diller  allied  himself  with  Davis, 
who  had  promised  not  to  make  changes 
at  the  studio.  "It  was  a  terrible  mistake  of 
mine,"  Diller  recalls.  After  the  board  re- 
solved that  no  one  should  take  Bluhdorn's 
title  or  his  office,  Davis  did  both. 

Davis  acknowledged  that  his  relation- 
ship with  Diller  quickly  soured.  At  first, 
however,  Diller  seemed  to  be  on  the  rise. 
In  March  1983,  Davis  promoted  him  to 
chief  of  a  newly  formed  Entertainment 
and  Communications  Group,  giving  him 
responsibility  for  Simon  &  Schuster,  the 
New  York  Knicks,  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  the  Sega  video-game  division. 
The  effect  on  Diller's  relationship  with 
Eisner  was  not  salutary.  Eisner  hoped 
that  Diller's  new  role  would  give  Eisner 
more  control  of  the  studio,  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed. "Michael  thought  I  was  mov- 
ing away  from  Paramount,"  Diller  says.  "I 
had  no  intention  of  moving  away  from 
Paramount.  That  pissed  him  oil."  Eisner 
said  later  that  at  this  time  "a  chill  set  in" 
between  him  and  Diller. 


Bui  Diller's  added  responsibility  did 
mil  produce  the  autonomy  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  promised.  Mar- 
tin Davis  could  be  stubborn  to  the  point  ol 
irrationality  a  trail  that  became  more  ap- 
parent as  he  took  over  at  Gulf  &  Western. 
"I  became  a  control  freak,  which  I  clearly 
admit,"  he  later  acknowledged.  And  in  the 
case  of  Paramount  Pictures,  he  was  bent 
on  instituting  a  new  management  style. 
About  two  months  after  Bluhdorn's  death, 
Davis  told  Diller  that  he  had  always  dis- 
liked Eisner,  and  suggested  that  Diller  fire 
him.  Diller  declined.  "I  didn't  know  Marty 
Davis— I  didn't  know  his  methodology,"  he 
says.  "That  was  the  way  he  weakened  peo- 
ple—to go  after  their  No.  2  man.  For  at 
least  six  months  I  fought  against  Marty 
Davis,  trying  to  get  him  not  to  do  this. 
And  I  was  unshakable.  I  never  told  this  to 
Michael  Eisner,  because  I  thought  it  was 
my  job  to  deal  with  this.  I  didn't  want  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  company."  Davis,  he 
says,  "used  Michael  Eisner  to  break  me— 
not  that  I  understood  what  he  was  do- 
ing, because  I  didn't." 

Davis  denied  that  he  was  out  to 
"break"  Diller;  instead,  he  blamed 
Diller  for  allowing  his  attack  on 
Eisner  to  continue.  "Any  feuds 
and  alleged  feuds  that  Michael 
and  I  have  had  should  never  have  hap- 
pened," Davis  said.  "I  didn't  know  him 
and  he  didn't  know  me.  Barry  was  very 
protective.  You  never  saw  any  of  the  oth- 
ers in  the  organization  unless  [Diller] 
deemed  it  necessary." 

Despite  Diller's  insistence  that  he  came 
to  Eisner's  defense,  Eisner  was  convinced 
that  Diller  was  not  his  advocate.  He  even 
suspected  that  Diller  might  be  undermin- 
ing him  with  Davis.  Diller  says  that  Eis- 
ner simply  "was  not  in  possession  of  the 
facts."  But  his  relationship  with  Eisner 
started  to  fray.  "I  so  resented  being  in  this 
position  that,  in  addition  to  blaming  Mar- 
ty Davis,  I  blamed  Michael  Eisner,"  he 
says. 

By  March  1984,  Diller  was  "building 
up  a  great  image,"  as  Davis  resentfully 
put  it.  But  Davis's  jealousy  was  not  the 
only  problem:  the  studio's  very  success 
was  undermining  it  from  within.  The 
long-simmering  tension  between  Diller 
and  Eisner  was  at  full  boil,  and  their 
salaries  enraged  Davis.  Both  received 
hefty  bonuses  every  year,  and  they  were 
splitting  more  than  half  of  the  bonus 
pool  for  the  entire  studio.  In  fiscal  1984, 
Diller's  take  was  31  percent;  Eisner  re- 
ceived 26  percent.  And  both  were  earn- 
ing seven-figure  salaries.  Davis  made  far 
less.  "I  wanted  that  changed,"  Davis  said. 
"People  say  1  was  jealous  that  they  were 
making  more  than  me.  Nonsense.  What- 
ever Barry  wanted,  he  generally  got  from 
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Bluhdorn.  Not  from  mc.  At  some  point 
you  have  to  decide.  I  to  you  want  to  be  held 
hostage?  Barry  is  not  going  to  work  for 
anybody.  Yon  either  give  him  his  candy 
or  you  throw  him  out." 

In  the  snnmicr  of  ll^4,  Diller  and  Eis- 
ner appeared  on  the  cover  of  New  York 
maga/inc.  When  die  issue  hit  the  news- 
stands, it  was  obvious  even  to  casual  read- 
ers that  a  spin  competition  had  taken  place. 


The  article  provided  a  memorable  snap- 
shot of  the  executives  who  made  up  Para- 
mount's  storied  management  team.  Diller 
was  earning  $2.5  million  a  year,  Eisner 
a  bit  less.  (The  figure  eclipsed  Davis's 
1983  earnings  of  $584,699.)  Katzenberg 
was  described  in  an  unattributed  quote 
as  "a  golden  retriever."  To  his  chagrin, 
the  nickname  would  stick  to  Katzenberg 
forever. 

"That  was  a  stupid  story,"  Davis  said 
of  the  New  York  article.  At  the  time,  he 
reportedly  started  complaining  to  associ- 
ates that  Diller  and  Eisner  were  "overrat- 
ed and  overpaid."  Davis,  a  cold  man  who 
was  once  described  by  a  former  aide  as 
having  "a  tiny,  cruel  heart,"  denied  that 
he  had  made  that  remark,  but  said  the 
article  was  a  slap  at  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany because  it  failed  to  acknowledge  the 


contribution  of  others  especially  Frank 
Mancuso,  die  marketing  and  distribution 
chief  who  still  operated,  despite  Eisner's 

best  efforts,  from  his  base  in  New  York. 

As  the  relationships  degenerated,  Davis 
was  supposed  to  be  in  contract  discus- 
sions with  Diller,  Eisner,  and  Katzenberg. 
Their  deals  expired  almost  simultane- 
ously in  late  1984.  Months  earlier,  Davis 
had  had  a  few  conversations  with  Diller, 
but  neither  side  pressed  for  resolution. 
Diller  suggested  that  Davis  start  with 
the  junior  man  and  told  Katzenberg  to 
fly  to  New  York.  When  Katzenberg  ar- 
rived, the  negotiation  began  on  a  sour 
note.  "1  have  people  in  Hollywood  who 
tell  me  you're  Sammy  Glick,"  Davis  said. 
He  berated  Katzenberg  for  being  gos- 
sipy and  for  lacking  creativity.  Davis  ac- 
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cused  Katzenberg  of  conspiring 
with  Diller  and  Eisner  against  him. 
At  this,  Katzenberg  says,  he  started 
to  laugh. 

"What  are  you  laughing  about?" 
Davis  demanded. 

"Marty,  we  can't  decide  what  time  the 
sun's  coming  up,"  Katzenberg  replied.  "If 
you  think  the  three  of  us  can  get  together 
to  do  something  about  you,  you  don't  un- 
derstand." 

Despite  his  sarcasm,  Katzenberg  was 
horrified  by  Davis's  attack.  He  also  ob- 
served that  during  the  entire  discussion 
Davis  gazed  coldly  out  of  his  office  win- 
dow. "He  never  took  his  eyes  off  New  Jer- 
sey," Katzenberg  says.  The  meeting  ended 
inconclusively,  and  Katzenberg  went  to 
Diller's  office  to  report  to  his  bosses. 
Though  Eisner  would  later  claim  that  he 


was  shocked  when  he  heard  what  Davis 
had  said  to  Katzenberg,  Katzenberg  re- 
members the  evenls  differently.  As  he  re- 
calls it,  Diller  insisted  on  getting  Eisner 
on  the  phone  before  Katzenberg  could  say 
a  word.  When  Eisner  picked  up,  Diller 
looked  at  Katzenberg  and  said,  "Well?" 

"You  assholes  set  me  up!"  Katzenberg 
cried.  Then  Diller  and  Eisner  burst  into 
laughter. 

The  superficial  camaraderie  of  the 
moment  did  nothing  to  dispel  Eisner's 
distrust  of  Diller.  "Barry's  taking  care  of 
Barry,"  Eisner  said,  according  to  Katz- 
enberg. And  even  in  his  junior  position, 
Katzenberg  could  read  the  silence  when- 
ever he  asked  Diller  for  reassurances  about 
the  future.  Diller  would  tell  him,  "Hang 
in  there.  It'll  all  be  O.K."  But  he  never 
told  Katzenberg  what  he  wanted 
to  hear:  "You'll  always  have  a 
place  with  me." 

Eisner  had  started  to  cast 
about  for  his  next  position.  He 
had  called  Roy  Disney  to  ask 
whether  there  might  be  a  job  for 
him  at  the  then  faltering  studio. 
Disney  was  in  the  midst  of  a  take- 
over battle,  however,  and  the  out- 
come was  uncertain.  (The  compa- 
ny tried  to  expand  by  purchasing 
the  Arvida  real-estate  company 
and  by  briefly  attempting  to  pur- 
chase the  Gibson  greeting-card 
empire.)  Eisner's  preferred  op- 
tion was  to  start  his  own  film 
company  with  financing  from  his 
old  friends  at  ABC.  Eisner  and 


Her  never  told 
Katzenberg  what  he  wanted 
to  hear:  "You'll  always 
have  a  place  with  me." 


i 


Katzenberg  started  working  out  a  business  | 
plan  and  registered  their  company's  pro- 
posed name:  Hollywood  Pictures. 

For  Diller,  the  escape  route  amount- 1 
ed  to  changing  a  single  consonant— from  f 
Martin  Davis  to  Marvin  Davis.  He  start-l 
ed  negotiating  with  the  latter  Davis,  the  I 
outsize  Texas  oilman,  about  taking  charge  I 
of  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Meanwhile, | 
the  Davis  who  ran  Gulf  &  Western  pres- 
sured a  reluctant  Diller  to  promote  Frank] 
Mancuso.  Rather  than  report  to  Eisner,] 
he  would  report  to  Diller.  Katzenberg! 
would  then  report  to  Mancuso  as  well  asl 
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ui  i  isner,  Katzenberg  was  infuriated,  but 
Diller  tried  to  reassure  him  thai  business 
would  be  conducted  .is  usual. 

Martin  Davis  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
on  Monday.  September  3,  1984,  He 
had  sonic  inconclusive  discussions 

with  Diller  about  Ins  contract  and  (hen 
met  with  Eisner.  When  Davis  reiterated 
his  complaint  that  Diller  and  Eisner  were 
being  paid  too  much.  Eisner  responded, 
"I  think  you're  being  paid  too  liitle.*'  The 
uncomfortable  conversation  went  nowhere. 
Next.  Davis  met  with  Katzenberg  and  took 
a  different  tack.  Davis,  perhaps  hoping  to 
retain  one  remnant  of  the  Paramount  dy- 
nasty, apologized  lor  his  earlier  diatribe. 

The  following  Friday  night,  top  Para- 
mount executives  gathered  for  a  dinner  in 
Davis's  honor  at  Diller's  Coldwater  Canyon 
house.  It  was  obvious  that  -however  suc- 
cessfully Diller  had  run  the  studio  and 
however  effectively  he  had  romanced  the 
publications  which  spoke  most  direct- 
ly to  Wall  Street— Davis  was  going  to 
mow  him  down.  Given  all  the  simmer- 
ing hostilities,  the  dinner  party  was  not 
pleasant.  "It  was  the  most  tense  social 
engagement  that  I've  ever  been  at,"  re- 
calls one  of  the  executives  who  attended. 
Katzenberg  remembers  the  evening  as 
"genuinely  terrible.  Just  pain." 

On  Monday,  September  10,  Diller  an- 
nounced that  he  was  leaving  to  become 
chairman  and  chief  executive  at  Twentieth 
Century  Fox.  Eisner  was  stunned.  "Mi- 
chael didn't  know,"  says  a  former  Para- 
mount executive.  "I  think  Michael  felt 
completely  betrayed  because  Michael  had 
been  assured  by  Barry  that  he'd  be  de- 
fended." Even  though  Eisner  had  not  re- 
lied on  those  assurances,  he  was  angry 
and  upset  that  Diller  had  frozen  him  out. 

Diller  maintains  that  he  had  told  Eis- 
ner a  month  earlier  that  he  was  in  talks 
about  going  to  Fox  and  even  asked  Eisner 
to  join  him.  At  the  time,  Eisner  had  other 
irons  in  the  fire  and  was  hoping  that  he 
would  finally  step  out  of  Diller's  shadow. 
Regardless,  Eisner  clearly  thought  that 
Diller  should  have  told  him  by  the  night 
of  his  party  that  his  departure  was  immi- 
nent. Diller  says  he  held  back  because  he 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind.  "I  was 
98  percent  gone— 99%  percent,"  he  asserts. 
"I  had  not  signed  a  deal  with  Fox.  I  did 
not  sign  until  Sunday." 

The  next  Monday  evening,  Davis  called 
Eisner  at  home  and  asked  him  to  fly  to 
New  York  at  once.  Eisner  stalled.  "I  can't 
come  tonight,"  he  said.  "It's  my  son's  first 
day  of  school  tomorrow."  Davis  said  he 
should  come  the  next  day.  "Are  you  going 
to  ask  me  to  report  to  Mancuso?"  Eisner 
asked.  Davis  said  that  nothing  had  been 
decided.  Diller  says  he  implored  Eisner  to 
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Stay  home:  "I  said.  'Don't  go  tO  New  York. 

Marty  Davis  is  going  to  repudiate  you.' 
And  Michael  didn't  trust  me.  He  thought 
I  was  probably  manipulating  hini  to  get 

him  to  go  to  Fox  with  me." 

By  coincidence,  Eisner's  former  boss  at 
ABC,  I  red  Silverman,  was  in  Eisner's  of- 
fice and  witnessed  some  of  these  discus- 
sions with  Diller.  Both  men  were  very  ner- 
vous, he  recalls.  "They  talked  about  Davis 
like  he  was  Vlad  the  Impaler,"  he  says. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Eisner  and  Katz- 
enberg Hew  to  New  York  commercial. 
They  spent  the  (light  hoping  that  Davis 
would  breach  Eisner's  contract,  which  re- 
quired Paramount  to  consider  Eisner  for 
the  top  job  if  Diller  left.  If  Davis  passed 
Eisner  over.  Gulf  &  Western  would  have 
to  pay  Eisner  to  go  away. 

Rich  Frank,  president  of  Paramount's 
television  division,  had  also  been  sum- 
moned to  New  York.  It  was  late  at  night 


"Eisner  and  Diller  talked 
about  Martin  Davis  like  he 


when  he  was  ushered  into 
Davis's  office  in  the  Gulf  &  Western  Build- 
ing. To  Frank's  shock,  Davis  peremptorily 
told  him  that  the  top  job  at  the  studio  was 
going  to  Mancuso.  "Michael's  a  child," 
Davis  said  contemptuously.  "If  I  put  blocks 
on  the  floor,  Michael  would  sit  down  and 
play  with  them." 

Frank  told  Davis  that  he  was  about  to 
commit  a  blunder  that  would  become 
textbook  material  at  the  Harvard  business 
school.  Just  as  Frank  was  leaving,  Eisner 
and  Katzenberg  arrived.  They  were  put 
into  separate  offices  and  told  to  wait  while 
Davis  conducted  successive  meetings. 

Eisner  walked  into  Davis's  office  just  af- 
ter midnight.  According  to  Davis,  Eis- 
ner "fought  like  hell"  for  the  job.  Eis- 
ner does  not  remember  waging  any  battle 
at  all.  Both  agree  that  Davis  asked  Eisner 
if  he  would  report  to  Mancuso,  and  Eisner 
said  no.  When  the  meeting  ended,  Davis 
did  not  sound  as  resolute  as  he  had  been 
when  he  spoke  to  Rich  Frank.  "I'll  have  to 
sleep  on  it,"  he  told  Eisner.  Then  Katzen- 
berg had  his  turn.  Davis  again  expressed 
his  view  that  Eisner  was  simply  an  over- 
grown child,  but  repeated  that  no  decision 
had  been  reached  about  the  top  job.  He 
asked  Katzenberg  for  a  commitment  to  stay 
after  his  contract  expired.  Katzenberg  said 


he  couldn't  give  him  an  answer  on  the  spot. 

I  ater,  Eisner  and  Katzenberg  commis- 
erated at  the  Brasserie,  an  all-night  restau- 
rant in  the  Seagram  Building  on  last 
52nd  Street,  and  then  Eisner  went  to  the 
Mayfair  Regent.  (Katzenberg  preferred  the 
Regency.)  By  now  it  was  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning.  On  the  way  to  his  hotel.  Katz- 
enberg picked  up  an  early  edition  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  There  it  was  in  black 
and  white:  a  report  that  Frank  Mancuso 
would  be  named  as  Diller's  successor. 

Katzenberg  frantically  called  Eisner's 
room  to  tell  him  the  news.  Then  Eisner 
called  Diller  at  home  in  Los  Angeles.  "I 
said,  'Sorry  to  tell  you,  I  told  you  so,'" 
Diller  says.  "Eisner  was  devastated.  He 
was  publicly  repudiated." 

Eisner  may  have  been  upset,  but  he  was 
hardly  incapacitated.  He  maintained 
that  his  contract  guaranteed  him  the 
right  to  be  considered  for  the  top  job  if  it 
became  vacant.  Now  Eisner  argued  that 
Davis  had  never  really  given  him  that 
opportunity.  He  demanded  that  the 
studio  forgive  certain  loans— such  as 
the  $1.25  million  that  Eisner  had 
borrowed  for  his  house  in  Bel 
Air— and  make  payments  that  were 
due  to  him.  Eisner  sat  in  Davis's  of- 
fice and  refused  to  leave  until  he  was 
given  a  cashier's  check  for  the  full  amount: 
$1.55  million. 

He  got  it.  That  afternoon,  he  and  Katz- 
enberg strolled  to  Chemical  Bank  and 
promptly  deposited  the  money.  ("His  con- 
tract had  expired,"  Davis  said.  "But  he 
did  have  money  due  him.")  Despite  all 
the  signals  that  Davis  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  let  Eisner  go,  Eisner  felt  deeply  be- 
trayed. He  was  so  anxious  that  he  insisted 
that  Chemical  deposit  the  money  as  cash, 
immediately. 

Diller  says  that  he  asked  Eisner  to  join 
him  at  Fox.  And  according  to  Diller,  Eisner 
agreed  to  take  the  job,  and  even  negotiated 
a  contract.  But  Eisner  must  have  figured  that 
he  would  be  an  afterthought  at  Fox.  Dil- 
ler's move  had  already  made  a  splash;  his 
deal  was  the  richest  in  Hollywood  history 
($3  million  a  year,  plus  a  stake  in  the  com- 
pany's growth).  Eisner  was  not  prepared  to 
again  work  in  the  shadow  of  Barry  Diller. 
Meanwhile,  Eisner  denied  a  swirl  of  ru- 
mors that  he  was  headed  for  Disney. 

By  now,  one  thing  was  clear:  the  dynasty 
at  Paramount  was  over.  At  42,  Diller  was 
off  to  Fox,  where  he  would  eventually  defy 
skeptics  by  launching  the  fourth  television 
network.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  Eisner  and 
Katzenberg  would  soon  become  almost 
synonymous  with  Disney,  where  over  the 
next  decade  they  would  engineer  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  corporate  turnarounds 
in  the  history  of  business.  □ 
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To  boost  Asian  culture  in  the  Midwest 


William  Shin   and  friends  launched  the 


Chicago  Asian  American  Showcase 
film  festival.  Four  years  later,  they've 
watched  their  brainchild  grow  into  a 
cultural  institution  of  its  own. 
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Denmark 
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ATTRACTION 


Connie  Nielsen, 

photographed 

on  January  14,  2000, 

in  New  York  City. 


■^^  H^^ith  her  goddess- like  proportions  and  gener- 

al man-eater  vibe,  Danish  actress  Connie  Nielsen,  who  stars  in 
Ridley  Scott's  forthcoming  Roman  Empire  epic,  Gladiator,  may 
look  like  a  comic-book  Amazon  fantasy.  Indeed,  you  may  re- 
member her  from  Devil's  Advocate  (1997),  in  which  she  played 
the  Devil's  really  hot  daughter,  or  as  the  Teutonic  junkie  in  Per- 
manent Midnight  (1998),  in  which  she  had  the  singular  line  "I'm 
being  fucked  by  a  Jew!"  But  the  life  of  the  actress,  who  also 
stars  this  spring  in  Brian  DePalma's  astronaut  picture,  Mission 
to  Mars,  has  had  the  texture  and  romance  of  a  Tolstoy  novel. 


Raised  in  a  tiny  fishing  community  on  the  northern  tip  of  Den 
mark,  Nielsen  never  missed  the  John  Wayne  or  Fred  Astaire 
Ginger  Rogers  movie  playing  at  the  village  theater.  "Ever 
Sunday  at  four,  I'd  be  there."  Her  great-grandparents  ownec 
cinemas.  Her  grandmother  made  stage  costumes.  Her  mothe 
was  an  actress  in  the  local  revue,  and  Nielsen  first  acted  at  ag 
15,  alongside  her.  From  there,  it  was  on  to  France  and  Italy,  wher 
she  studied  acting,  opera,  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  classics.  A 
for  Scott,  "I  think  he  took  me  because  I  know  a  lot  about  the  pe 
riod."  Plus,  those  legs  couldn't  have  hurt.     — EVGENIA  PERET 
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John  Boos  Cucina 
Technica  solid  maple 
butcher  block  work  table. 
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BUSH'S 
PARTY  BOY 

Aiming  for  his 
second  term  as  the 
nation's  First  Mogul, 
producer  Jerry 
Weintraub,  a  very 
good  Bush-family 
friend,  wants  to 
deliver  Hollywood 
for  George  W., 
and  Gerald  Parsky, 
Weintraub's  former 
business  partner  in 
production  company 
that  went  bankrupt, 
is  running  the 
California  campaigi 
Together,  they  are 
raising  lots  of 
dollars  and  almost 
as  many  eyebrows 

BY  MICHAEL 
SHNAYERSON 


eorge  W.  Bush  has  a  very, 
very,  very  good  friend  in 
the  entertainment  business. 
And  whenever  the  candi- 
date goes  to  Los  Angeles,  you  can  see  his 
friend  nearby:  a  big,  broad-shouldered, 
bullet-headed  lug  of  a  guy  towering  over 
most  of  Bush's  handlers  with  a  cell  phone 
pressed  to  his  ear  and  a  protective,  al- 
most paternal  expression  on  his  face.  He 
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could  be  off  making  movies,  this  friend; 
he  could  be  playing  golf.  But  at  62,  Jerry 
Weintraub  would  much  rather  throw  his 
weight  around  on  behalf  of  the  family  he 
loves  second  only  to  his  own.  As  a  result, 
the  bruised  but  unbowed  Warner  Bros, 
producer  of  such  recent  fiascos  as  1998's 
The  Avengers,  with  Ralph  Fiennes  and 
Uma  Thurman,  and  Soldier,  with  Kurt 
Russell,  could  possibly  become  the  mogul 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     HELMUT     NEWTON 


FLAG-WAVER 

Jerry  Weintraub  at 
Blue  Heaven,  his  Malibu 
compound,  in  February 
with  his  German  shepherd, 
Sunningdale,  and  his 
1957  Thunderbird. 


with  the  closest  personal  ties  to  an  Amer- 
ican president— again. 

This  is  a  prospect  that  provokes  sighs 
and  eyeball  rolling  among  Weintraub's 
Hollywood  colleagues,  for  he  is,  to  put  it 
gently,  a  character.  He  has  a  gruff  charm, 
forging  an  instant  rapport  with  his  Bronx- 
tinged,  you-and-me-kid  spiel.  "Jerry's  one 
of  the  great  bullshit  artists  of  all  time," 
says  a  fellow  producer  who  has  worked 
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with  him,  "and  in  this  town  that's  not  nec- 
essarily an  insult." 

With  street  smarts  and  fierce  tenacity, 
he  lias  built  one  of  the  more  colorful  en- 
tertainment careers,  starting  as  a  manager 
of  third-rate  musical  acts,  clawing  his  way 
up  to  orchestrate  national  tours  foi  Elvis 
Presley,  Frank  Sinatra,  Bob  Dylan,  and 
John  Denver,  then  turning  movie  produc- 
er in  1975  with  Robert  Altaian's  Nashville, 
followed  by  Oh,  God,  Diner,  The  Karate 
Kid.  and  a  long  string  of  others.  In  a 
business  dominated  by  executives  young 
enough  to  be  his  children,  Weintraub  is 
one  of  the  old  lions  who  endure,  like 
Robert  Evans  and  Richard  Zanuck,  mak- 
ing movies  at  this  stage  in  his  lite  not  tor 
art  or  money  or  position  but  for  a  sheer, 
unmitigated  love  of  the  game. 

Yet  Weintraub  can  be  tough,  even  bul- 
lying, and  he  cultivates  the  image  of  a  Jew- 
ish gangster  so  well  that  while  it's  fiction, 
many  of  his  peers  are  afraid  of  him.  As 
one  highly  placed  Bush  operative  puts  it, 
the  man  is  also  a  bit  of  a  blowhard.  To 
hear  Weintraub  tell  it,  virtually  every  fa- 
mous figure  from  politics.  Wall  Street,  and 
the  sports  world  is  his  "good  friend,"  or 
his  "very  good  friend,"  or  his  "very,  very 
good  friend"— from  Senators  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Joe  Lieberman  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Cohen  to  casino  king 
Steve  Wynn  to  former  junk-bond  impre- 
sario Michael  Milken. 

With  such  friends  Weintraub  is  prov- 
ing a  valuable  ally  to  George  W. 
Bush  in  a  critical  state.  George  W's 
father  gave  up  early  in  1992  on  Califor- 
nia—traditionally a  Democratic  strong- 
hold—and Bob  Dole,  with  his  stern  de- 
meanor and  jeremiads  against  loveless  sex 
in  the  movies,  never  had  a  chance.  Despite 
John  McCain's  impressive  performance  in 
the  New  Hampshire  primary,  Bush  is  the 
candidate,  claims  Weintraub,  who  can  actu- 
ally take  the  state.  "If  we  can  get  the  Rea- 
gan Democrats,  along  with  the  Mexican- 
American  voters,  we'll  win  California,"  he 
says  as  we  race  up  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
1  in  his  Lincoln  Navigator  to  Blue  Heaven, 
his  Malibu  estate. 

Within  days  of  formally  entering  the 
race  last  June,  Governor  Bush  flew  to  L.A. 
for  a  cocktail  party  planned  by  Weintraub 
at  the  home  of  Terry  Semel,  at  the  time 
co-head  of  Warner  Bros.  Studios  and,  as 
such,  Weintraub's  boss.  To  have  an  osten- 
sible Democrat  such  as  Semel  come  out 
for  Bush  startled  the  Hollywood  powers. 
It  also  gave  them  "cover,"  as  one  agent 
put  it,  to  come  out  for  Bush  themselves. 
Since  then,  Weintraub  has  orchestrated 
other  meet-and-greets  for  George  W,  with 
local  Hispanic  leaders,  Asian-Americans, 
and,  just  last  month,  with  Jewish  leaders, 


all  to  play  up  the  theme  that  Mush  is  thai 
new  political  oxymoron,  an  inclusive  Re- 
publican. 

I  in  not  in  charge  of  the  campaign," 
Weintraub  is  quick  to  point  out.  The  cam- 
paign chairman  lor  the  slate,  however,  is 
none  other  than  Weintraub's  very,  very 
good  friend  and  former  business  partnei 
(named  as  co-executor  in  his  will)  Gerald 
Parsky  a  Treasury  Department  official  in 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  with 
an  intriguing  past.  Parsky,  a  lawyer  and 
financier,  has  been  associated  with  more 
than  one  deal  where  investors  have  al- 
leged fraud,  including  the  spectacular 
1990  collapse  of  the  Weintraub  Enter- 
tainment Group,  Jerry  Weintraub's  movie- 
production  company. 

Still,  Weintraub  does  not  want  his  role 
in  the  current  campaign  to  be  underval- 
ued. "I  have  as  much  access  to  [George  W 
Bush]  as  I  want."  he  says.  "I  go  to  Austin 
very,  very  often,  we  talk  on  the  telephone  a 
lot,  I  talk  to  his  campaign  people  constant- 


"Jerry's  one  of  the  great  bullshit 
artists  of  all  time,  and  in  this  town 
that's  not  necessarily  an  insult." 


ly.  So  I  have  access,  and  I'm  heard.  And  I 
will  be  heard  if  he's  president  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  that's  a  very  weighty  position 
to  be  in,  and  I  take  it  very  seriously." 

Hollywood  actors  and  executives  are 
shrugging  off  their  political  torpor 
as  the  primaries  unfold.  From  a  car 
phone,  Paramount  chief  Sherry  Lansing 
talks  so  excitedly  about  Al  Gore  that  she 
almost  runs  a  red  light.  "I  find  him  in- 
credibly honest,"  she  says.  "I  also  feel 
he's  given  us  a  lifetime  of  public  service." 
Lansing  met  Gore  through  her  work  for 
Friends  of  Cancer  Research.  "He  followed 
through  on  everything  he  said  he'd  do," 
she  says.  "I  thought.  My  God,  this  is  a 
person  who  is  deeply  committed....  I  just 
talk  about  Gore  with  everyone  I  can. 
And,"  she  says  with  a  laugh,  "I  have  a 
big  mouth!"  Other  keen  Gore  backers 
include  Viacom's  Sumner  Redstone  and 
DreamWorks'  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 

USA  Networks'  chief  Barry  Diller,  on 
the  other  hand,  resented  what  he  terms  a 
"Hollywood  tilt  toward  Gore  as  the  front- 
runner,  anointed  by  big-money  interests.  I 
thought,  Let's  at  least  get  people  to  listen 
to  the  alternatives."  So  he  and  Disney's 
Michael  Eisner  hosted  a  gathering  for  Bill 
Bradley  at  Diller's  Los  Angeles  home. 
One  who  was  impressed  is  ICM  head  Jeff 


Berg.  "I  like  Bradley's  worldview.  I  think 
he  bungs  a  practical  level  of  sobriety  to 
the  job."  He  adds,  kiddingly,  "Oh,  maybe 
it's  because  my  brother  [writer  A.  Scott 
Berg]  went  to  Princeton  [as  did  Bradley]." 
I  isnei  and  his  wife,  Jane,  are,  in  fact, 
old  friends  of  both  the  candidate  and  his 
wile  giving  rise  to  bemused  speculation 
that  Eisner  and  Kat/enberg,  bitter  foes 
that  they  are,  are  locked  in  their  own  race 
lor  White  House  access.  But  since  ABC  is 
owned  by  Disney,  Eisner  has  declared, 
earnestly  if  unpersuasively,  that  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  influencing  news  cover- 
age he's  not  backing  any  of  the  candidates. 
Arizona  senator  John  McCain  is  Holly- 
wood's surprise  darling.  According  to  Mc- 
Cain's camp,  checks  have  come  in  from 
figures  who  range  from  actors  Tom  Selleck 
(who  might  more  likely  have  gone  for  Bush), 
Harrison  Ford,  Bob  Newhart,  and  Morgan 
Fairchild  to  entertainment  mogul  David 
Geffen,  songwriters  Burt  Bacharach  and 
Carol  Bayer  Sager,  and  MTV's  Tom  Fres- 
ton  and  Judith  McGrath. 
But  some  seem  eager 
to  praise  McCain  while 
reserving  their  votes  for 
Bradley  or  Gore.  Diller 
co-hosted  a  book  party 
for  McCain  with  political 
pundit  Arianna  Huffing- 
ton  but  remains  a  Bradley 
man.  Geffen  sums  up  the 
attitude:  "I  think  everyone  feels  about  Mc- 
Cain that  he's  independent  and  honorable, 
and  deserves  support.  Look— he's  a  nation- 
al hero.  An  outstanding  American."  And, 
Geffen  adds,  a  friend.  At  the  same  time, 
Geffen  says,  "I'm  supporting  Gore." 

The  most  unexpected  development  is 
Bush's  Hollywood  fund-raising  success,  as 
masterminded  by  Weintraub,  Parsky,  and 
campaign  finance  chairman  Brad  Freeman. 
Last  year.  Bush  came  within  spitting  dis- 
tance of  the  two  Democratic  front-runners 
in  this  liberal  enclave,  according  to  the 
nonpartisan  Center  for  Responsive  Politics, 
which  compiled  data  concerning  individ- 
ual donations  of  up  to  $  1,000  from  the  en- 
tertainment industry.  Gore,  with  his  White 
House  clout  and  more  than  50  California 
visits  in  the  last  seven  years,  amassed 
$808,315,  while  Bradley  raised  $617,429. 
Bush,  however,  was  close  on  Bradley's 
heels  with  $580,577,  while  McCain  trailed 
with  $257,019  (a  figure  that  pre-dates  his 
surge  early  this  year).  For  the  state  prima- 
ry on  March  7,  Weintraub  says,  everything 
is  right  on  course. 
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ear  the  start  of  Paradise  Cove,  where 
the  big  spreads  of  Malibu  lie,  Wein- 
traub pulls  off  at  the  gale  marked 
Blue  Heaven.  Within  the  gate  are  eight 
acres  of  bluff-top  privacy.  In  his  stable. 
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Kate  Hunter 

Dancer 


Three  choreographers  I'd  kill  to  work  with;  Paris  #  for  Francois. 


Ballet  class  10:00  am;  p' 


pm;  dinner  w/Mark,  7:30  pm. 


The  Times  review  of  my  performance;  notes  on  Balanchine  bio. 
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Weintraub  keeps  fox-trotters  and  Tennessee 

walkers.  Jusl  down  the  drive  is  a  sign  that 
reads,  (  \s\  Di    mi   PR]  sum  NT&THE1  IRS1 

i  \dy,  in  front  of  a  cottage  Weintraub  bad 
built  when  President  Bush  and  his  wife 
came  to  stay  in  1991. 

I  he  producer  still  emanates  the  coiled 
strength  of  a  grizzled  athlete.  He  runs  six 
miles  almost  every  day  and  plays  tourna- 
ment golf.  He  also  lifts  weights  vigorously  at 
his  poolside  gym  and  has  the  thick,  sinewy 
arms  to  show  for  it.  As  if  to  reflect  its  own- 
er. Blue  Heaven  has  big  rooms,  big  furni- 
ture, and  big  Pacific  views.  A  guest's  atten- 
tion, however,  is  soon  diverted  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  silver-framed  photographs  showing 
the  Weintraubs  and  the  Bushes  together. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  every  downstairs 
room  of  Weintraub's  house  in  Beverly 
Hills,  are  the  captured  moments.  Jerry  and 
Jane  Weintraub  in  the  Queen's  Bedroom  at 
the  White  House.  Jerry  greeting  George  se- 
nior at  a  California  chopper  pad.  Jerry  and 
George  playing  golf.  Jerry  and  George 
making  a  midnight  raid  on  the  White 
House  refrigerator. 

Weintraub  sees  the  former  president  as 
more  than  a  good  friend.  Unlikely  as  it 
seems,  the  two  are  kindred  spirits.  "He's 
as  different  from  me  as  I  am  from  him," 
Weintraub  allows.  "This  Wasp  guy  from 
New  England,  and  this  Jewish  guy  from  the 
Bronx!  But  we  found  a  way,  because  we 
love  each  other.  At  least,  I  love  him;  he 
has  to  say  whether  he  loves  me."  From  his 
Houston  office,  the  former  president  echoes 


that  sentiment:  "Of  course  I  love  the  guy. 
I  respect  loyally,  and  Jerry  is  about  as  loy- 
al a  friend  as  I  have." 

I  lie  lour  of  Blue  Heaven  continues  with 
a  show  of  pride  that  is  both  extreme  and 
endearing.  In  his  den.  Weintraub  picks  up 
pictures  of  himself  with  other  famous 
friends  industrialist  Armand  Hammer,  ac- 
tor Cary  Grant.  Framed  gold  records  by 
clients  Bob  Dylan,  the  Moody  Blues,  Neil 
Diamond,  Led  Zeppelin  line  the  walls  of 
one  bathroom,  platinum  records  another. 
Upstairs,  Weintraub  roots  around  in 
crowded  clothes  closets  to  find  a  few  of  the 
dozens  of  emblazoned  jackets  he's  earned 
over  the  years— from  movies  produced, 
concert  tours  managed— including  ones 
Frank  Sinatra  had  made  for  his  friends, 
in  the  crooner's  signature  hues  of  orange 
and  brown. 

But  as  a  key  to  understanding  how  Wein- 
traub rose  from  a  dingy  New  York  music 
manager's  office— and  how  he  met  the 
Bushes  -another  room  upstairs  is  more  re- 
vealing. There,  neatly  hung  on  the  walls  of 
a  sunlit  painter's  studio,  are  more  than  two 
dozen  framed  album  covers  from  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  charting  the  career  of  pop 
singer  and  actress  Jane  Morgan,  Wein- 
traub's wife  of  36  years. 

It  was  Morgan,  nee  Florence  Currier,  who 
brought  her  new  beau  up  to  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine,  in  the  early  1960s  to 
stay  with  her  family  at  their  big  yellow 
house,  called  Blueberry  Hill.  Two  miles 


down  the  road  was  Walker's  Point,  the 
compound  occupied  by  the  Bushes. 
Weintraub  was  a  26-year-old  music  man- 
ager. Morgan  was  his  best-known  client. 
They  were,  to  say  the  least,  an  unlikely 
couple  for  George  and  Barbara  Bush  to 
embrace. 

The  Bushes  adored  them. 

"He  and  George,  when  they  met.  it 
was  the  most  amazing  thing."  says  Jane 
Morgan  Weintraub,  a  very  attractive  wo- 
man who  has  a  wonderfully  mellifluous 
voice.  "As  different  as  their  backgrounds 
were,  there  was  a  core  of  understanding 
of  what's  important  in  life."  "Actually,  we 
had  many  common  interests,"  the  former 
president  says  about  himself  and  Jerry, 
"so  perhaps  we  weren't  that  different.  We 
both  love  boats,  fishing,  golf,  storytelling, 
kidding  people,  laughing.  Hey,  we  became 
instant  friends." 

Though  still  struggling,  Weintraub  had 
the  confidence,  panache,  and  bullheaded 
determination  of  a  born  salesman.  The 
Bushes  liked  that.  "I  could  sell  you  a 
bunch  of  dead  flowers  as  a  bouquet," 
Weintraub  says,  using  a  bon  mot  he  pre- 
sumably does  not  trot  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail.  "When  I  tell  you  about  a  movie 
I  want  to  make,  you'll  put  money  into  it.  It 
may  not  turn  out  as  great  as  my  story,  but 
you'll  buy  into  the  story."  Much  of  this  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  a 
traveling  salesman  who  began  dealing  in 
gemstones  when  Jerry  was  a  boy,  and  who 
still,  at  91,  goes  to  work  every  day  at 
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THE  PLAYER 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Jerry  Weintraub,  far 
right,  in  1959  with  John 
F.  Kennedy,  whom  he 
supported;  President 
George  Bush  and 
Weintraub  at  Sherwood 
Country  Club,  Thousand 
Oaks,  California,  1991; 
Weintraub  and  his  wife, 
singer  Jane  Morgan 
Weintraub,  1975;  Weintrauk 
in  his  Beverly  Hills  office, 
1981;  the  Cary  Grants  with 
the  Weintraubs,  1984. 
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Imagine  a  tropical  paradise  you  and  your  family  can  call  your  own.  Swim 
with  dolphins,  rays  and  thousands  of  tropical  fish.  No  barriers.  No  crowds. 
No  place  like  it.  New  Discovery  Cove,  opening  summer  2000.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  Orlando,  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  vacation  destinations. 
Come  spend  a  day.  And  be  touched  forever. 

NOW  BY  RESERVATION  ONLY,  1-877-4-DISCOVERY 

Call  to  also  receive  information  and  a  free 
official  Orlando  vacation  planning  kit. 


Busch  Entertainment  Corp 


Orlando/Orange  County  Convention  8,  Visitors  Bureau.  Inc 


Discovery  Cove. 

discoverycove.com 
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office  in  Manhattan's  Diamond  District 
with  Ins  othei  son.  60-year-old  Doug. 
to  the  Bushes,  Weintraub's  stories  of 

growing  up  in  the  Bronx  and  making  his 
waj  were  like  reports  from  the  Wild  West. 

He  told  them  about  ho\s  he  sneaked  into 

the  Luxor  movie  theater  so  often  that  the 
owner  finally  gave  him  a  job  as  an  usher. 
At  nine,  he  went  on  a  family  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  and,  with  his  yearbook  from  P.S. 
70  in  hand,  got  autographs  from  Betty 
(liable.  Carmen  Miranda,  and  Jack  Ben- 
in b\  ringing  their  doorbells. 

Too  restless  lor  college,  Weintraub  joined 
the  air  force,  which  sent  him  to  Alaska  as 
a  radio  operator.  There,  like  Milo  Min- 
dei  binder  in  Catch-22,  he  made  money  by 
various  schemes,  among  them  selling  cut- 
rate  clothes  to  local  prostitutes.  Back  in 
New  York,  he  enrolled  in  Sanford  Meis- 
ner's  acting  school  on  the  G.I.  Bill,  and 
did  scenes  with  fellow  students  Elizabeth 
Ashley.  Brenda  Vaccaro,  Dabney  Cole- 
man, and  James  Caan.  He  says  he  often 
got  leading  roles,  being  the  leading-man 
sort,  but  acting  as  a  career  seemed  too  un- 
certain. Instead,  he  did  a  few  brief  turns— 
in  the  William  Morris  mailroom,  as  a 
page  for  NBC,  as  a  fledgling  agent  at 
MCA's  New  York  offices— before 
joining  up  with  a  music  manager 
who  handled  nightclub  acts.  There 
his  most  memorable  client  was  a 
Hawaiian  sword  dancer. 

"He  had  two  girls,  one  on  ei- 
ther side  of  him,  and  they  did  the 
hula  at  the  Latin  Quarter— Kimo 
Lee  and  the  Modernesians,"  Wein- 
traub  recalls.  "I  used  to  sit  there 
with  Barbara  Walters  in  the  back 
booth  and  listen."  Walters 's  father. 
Lew,  owned  the  Latin  Quarter 
and,  as  Walters  recalls,  he  had  a 
table  in  the  back  where  he  would  sit  and 
critique  the  show,  often  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  and  Weintraub.  "Jerry  was  a 
young,  bright,  brash,  successful  agent," 
Walters  says.  But,  she  adds,  she  knew  Jane 
Morgan  better,  since  she  was  one  of  her  fa- 
ther's main  acts. 

Morgan  was  a  nationally  known  pop 
singer,  with  such  hits  to  her  name 
as  "Fascination"  and  "The  Day  the 
Rains  Came."  She  was  married  back  then, 
but  so  was  Weintraub,  in  his  case  to  a  girl 
from  the  Bronx  named  Janice  Greenberg. 
A  few  years  into  their  business  relationship, 
both  marriages  ended,  and  Weintraub  went 
from  being  Morgan's  manager  to  her  hus- 
band. Socially,  he  had  chosen  the  right 
Wasp  family  to  join.  The  Curriers  were 
as  old-line  as  the  Bushes,  but  "artistic," 
since  both  of  Jane's  parents  were  classical 
musicians.  Professionally,  having  Morgan 
as  a  client  gave  Weintraub  the  clout  to 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


join  up  with  two  hot  young  managers, 
Bernie  Brillstein  and  Marty  Kummer. 

"He  was  a  young,  tall,  handsome  guy 
around  town  who  had  a  great  rap,"  re- 
calls Brillstein,  whose  own  career  as  a 
producer  has  turned  out  to  be  just  as  col- 
orful as  Weintraub's.  "Marty  had  Jack 
Paar,  I  had  the  MuppetS  and  Norm 
Crosby,  and  now,  with  Jerry,  we  had  Jane 
Morgan.  So  we  called  ourselves  Manage- 
ment III.  After  all,  it  was  1964,  and  none 
of  us  had  reached  our  creative  genius 
then."  Weintraub,  says  Brillstein,  "had  the 
guts  to  make  a  call  to  anyone  at  any  time. 
If  I  had  to  make  a  deal  with  Saint  Peter, 
I'd  have  Jerry  do  it." 

One  morning  at  three  o'clock  in  1964, 
shortly  after  he  had  married  Morgan  in  a 
Las  Vegas  wedding  chapel,  Weintraub 
awoke  with  a  vision  of  making  the  hardest 
cold  call  in  show  biz.  "Jane,"  he  said, 
"you're  not  going  to  believe  this,  but  I  saw 
a  sign  in  front  of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
and  it  said,  jerry  weintraub  presents 
elvis  presley."  That  day,  Weintraub  called 
Colonel  Tom  Parker,  Elvis's  legendary 
manager.  He  shared  with  the  Colonel  his 
dream  of  a  national  tour  for  Elvis  that  he, 
Jerry  Weintraub,  would  produce.  The 


the  way,  I  remain  friends  with  a  lot  of 
those  people  And  my  communication 
with  them  was  always  very  nice." 


s 


Dim  Weintraub  was  living  in  Beverly 
Hills,  two  doors  up  from  Sinatra, 
whom  he  started  booking,  too.  After 
finishing  his  show  in  and  around  New  York, 
Sinatra  would  drag  Weintraub  with  him  to 
clubs  lor  impromptu  jam  sessions  with  band 
members  such  as  Buddy  Rich. 

"We'd  go  to  Jilly's  at  one  a.m.,  and  at 
three  a.m.  the  first  show  would  start," 
Weintraub  says.  "Frank  used  to  like  to  go 
to  sleep  when  the  sun  came  up."  Wein- 
traub would  stay  awake  as  best  he  could, 
but  sometimes  had  to  beg  off.  Sinatra,  he 
says,  understood  he  had  a  day  job.  But 
for  that  reason,  too,  the  producer  wasn't 
part  of  the  Rat  Pack.  "Was  Sinatra  a 
great  friend  of  mine?  Yes.  Could  I  call  on 
him  anytime?  Yes.  Did  I  love  him?  Yes.  I 
was  in  business  with  him,  though." 


A 


"I  was  not  connected  to  the 
Mob  in  any  way,"  says 
Weintraub,  "[but]  I  knew  them 
all  ...  [and]  I  remain  friends 
with  a  lot  of  those  people." 


Colonel  scoffed.  Undeterred,  Weintraub 
called  the  Colonel,  he  says,  every  day  for  a 
year.  Every  day,  the  Colonel  said  no.  Fi- 
nally, one  day,  there  was  a  pause  on  the 
line.  "O.K.,"  the  Colonel  said.  "Here's  the 
deal.  You  can  take  Elvis  on  tour— if  you 
come  up  with  a  $1  million  cash  guarantee 
in  24  hours." 

Years  later,  the  story  would  spread  that 
Weintraub's  million-dollar  patron  was  a 
reputed  mobster  named  Matty  the  Horse. 
Weintraub  says  no.  "A  man  named  Lester 
Smith  in  Seattle,  Washington,  gave  it  to 
me,"  he  explains.  Smith's  partner  was 
comedian  Danny  Kaye,  "who  became  a 
friend  of  mine,"  says  Weintraub. 

"I  was  not  connected  to  the  Mob  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,"  Weintraub  adds 
seriously.  "They  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  any  of  my  businesses."  However,  he's 
happy  to  admit  that  from  his  old  neigh- 
borhood, "I  knew  them  all.  I  knew  every- 
one in  the  Mob  from  top  to  bottom.  By 


s  Weintraub's  stable  of  artists  grew  to 
include  Dylan,  Neil  Diamond,  Led 
Zeppelin,  and,  most  profitably,  John 
Denver,  he  kept  up  his  friendship  with 
the  Bush  family.  Every  summer  he  and 
Morgan  spent  time  with  them  in 
Kennebunkport;  at  each  new  thresh- 
old in  his  political  career.  Bush 
would  invite  the  Weintraubs  to  cele- 
brate. Once,  in  Washington  when 
Bush  was  a  first-term  congressman, 
the  two  men  strolled  together  past 
the  White  House.  "See  that  house?" 
asked  Weintraub.  Bush  said,  "Yeah, 
right  ...  "  "No,  really,"  Weintraub 
said.  "You're  going  to  be  in  that 
house  someday." 

Yet,  politically,  Weintraub  remained 
a  Democrat.  A  picture  in  his  bunga- 
low office  at  Warner  Bros,  shows  him  stand- 
ing beside  John  F  Kennedy  on  a  street  in 
1959;  for  a  time  in  the  campaign,  Wein- 
traub worked  as  an  advance  man  for  him. 
And  when  Senator  Albert  Gore  asked 
Weintraub  to  give  an  L.A.  fund-raiser  for 
his  son's  first  congressional  run,  in  1976, 
Weintraub  hosted  it  in  his  living  room. 

Weintraub  was  45  when  he  became  a 
Republican— converted,  he  says,  by  a 
growing  fiscal  conservatism  that  seemed  to 
elude  the  Democrats,  though  no  doubt  in 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  his  very  good 
friend  from  Kennebunkport  was  now 
vice  president.  The  lit  remains  imperfect: 
Weintraub  is,  for  example,  pro-choice. 
(He  couldn't  be  otherwise,  he  says,  with 
three  adopted  daughters,  aged  19,  22,  and 
25.)  But  the  pro-life  stance  of  Bush  Sr 
and  Jr.  bothers  him  not  at  all.  "I  alway: 
say  you  can't  agree  with  a  politician  or 
every  issue."  On  gun  control,  anothci 
hot  button  for 
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O:  What's  your  dream  indulgence? 

If  I  didn't  rely  on  my  voice  for  a 
living,  I'd  drink  a  nice  Bordeaux  every 
night.  I  joined  a  wine  club  and  it's  sad, 
they  send  me  bottles  I  can't  enjoy! 
Only  rarely,  after  the  final  run  of  a  show. 

Audra  McDonald 

Magnificent  soprano  and  three-time 
Tony  winner,  now  wowing  fans  with  her 
new  CD,  How  Glory  Goes 

Perfect  harmony:  Made  to  Indulge  sorbet 
Pashmina  wrap,  $198,  available  on 
indulge.com 


indulge 

Passions  and  pleasures, 
as  revealed  to  indulge.com 


What  can  a  dancer  indulge  in?         1 1 
There's  something  beautiful  in  the  :  I 
poignancy  of  a  performance  that's 
gone.  When  one  involves  oneself 
completely  with  something  that  cannc 
last,  that's  an  indulgence. 

Bebe  Neuwirth 

Chicago  vet  and  triple  threat:  actress 
singer  and  dancer 

The  power  of  performance:  Herbal  Eye  Pen 

$16,  and  Cosmetic  Flesh  Loose  Shimmer 

'  1 

Powder,  $24,  by  Tony  &  Tina.  Both  available    I 

on  indulge.com  : 


Any  private  indulgences? 
[Long  baths,  chatting  on  the  cordless  while 
iak.  That,  and  dancing  around  in  my  living 
m  to  Geri  Halliwell's  Look  at  Me. 


md  of  Geri's.  soon  to  strut  his  stuff  as  M 
iged  in  The  Flinstones:  Viva  Rock  Vegas 


e  the  time:  Timepiece  from  the  Aaron  Faber 
ery  Collection,  available  on  ulge.com 
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witnessed  on   i  movie  set. 

d  a  famously  indulgfl 
ikas  of  the  same     1 
Hi'.'  regt  of  the  actors  got  two 

d  Taylor 

award  winning  actress  for  her  rol 
on  The  Practice,  appearing  in  the  upco 
film,  Happy  Accident 

Take  two.  Bellora  Musa  bath  towel,  $100, 
le  on  indulge.com 
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Do  you  indulge  in  any  rituals  before  a  show? 
Kevin:  We  clear  the  stage,  let  our  tongues  hang  out. 
and  we  do  these  crazy  vocal  warm-ups  that  could 
scare  someone.  After  the  show,  we  warm  down 


that  way.  too. 


Well,  I  warm  down  with  a  beer. 


The  Bacon  Brothers 

Musicians  and  siblings,  now  touring  to  promote  their 

new  CD.  Getting  There 


Winding  up:  On  Michael,  timepiece  from  the 
Gallery  Collection,  available  on  in 
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Have  you  ever  given  up  a  necessity  for 
indulgence  you  couldn't  live  without? 
jive  given  up  eating  for  Manolo 
hniks.  I  have  150  pairs. 

rraine  E 

ebrated  shrink  on  The  Sopranos 

pping  therapy:  Alejandro  Toussier  "She's 
|  Style"  charm  bracelet.  S100.  available 
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Q:  What  is  your  greatest  indulgence? 
A:  In  Venice,  my  wlfi     md  I  Found  these 
incredible  Egyptian  bed  sheets  and  shams. 
We  bought  loads. 

Chris  Cooper 

Tough  guy  character  actor,  American 
Beauty  alum,  soon  to  appear  in  Me, 
Myself  &  Irene 

Bedtime  story:  For  Egyptian  cotton  unisex 
pajamas  from  PJs  2  Go,  $130,  visit  indulge.com 
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Has  success  allowed  you  to  indulge? 
10,  I  bought  a  first  edition 
James  Joyce's  Ulysses.  I  look  hungrily  at 


books  there  are,  and  how  little  time. 

Frank  McCourt 

Memoirist  and  Irish  icon,  now  penning  his 
first  novel 

Looking  bookish:  De  Santo  black  Pashmina  tie,  $135, 
and  New  York  token  cufflinks  by  Token  and  Coins,  $9J 
both  available  on  indulge.com 
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Is  music  a  luxury? 

Music  is  a  gift.  But  being  paid  to  live 
your  dream,  which  I'm  lucky  enough  to 
do,  is  even  more  of  an  indulgence. 

Keith  Lockhart 

Conductor,  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

High  note:  De  Santo  charcoal  blue  Pashmina  tl< 
available  on  indulge. 
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Indulge  us  with  the  story  of  your  first  kiss. 
I  was  10,  at  a  pool  party.  Nicole  kissed  David, 
and  then  she  made  me  kiss  him.  He  kissed  without 


u.0  lunyue  ai  rirsr,  Dut  then  he  did  and  it  was  actu- 
ally gross.  Now  no  one  kisses  without  the  tongue, 
unless  you're  not  a  very  brave  actor  on  stage. 


Celebrating  her  Sixth  Sense  Oscar®  nomination, 
and  appearing  in  April  at  a  different  kind  of  fete, 
Broadway's  The  Wild  Party 

Kiss  and  tell:  Silk  pajamas  from  PJs  2  Go.  $150.  and  an 
Indian  Summer  necklace  by  Greenbeads.  $165.  av 
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Acto/s  take  pleasure  in  wear 
'^\vn»ny  hats.  Do  you  have  a  favor 
'-"    .k'irjd^of  character? 

V>An  indulgent  person— I'm  thii 

iharon  Stone's  character  in  The 

Muse — someone  who  has  no 

qualms  about  her  demands  or  r 

desires.  That's  fun  with  a  capita 

Diane  Lane 

Hollywood's  love  interest,  on  dq( 
with  her  new  film,  The  Perfect  S. 

Thinking  cap:  Panama  cowboy  hat  tr    ' 
Lola,  $95.  available  on  indulge. i 
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September  1-4, 2000  in  Telluride,  Color w 
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ers,  Wei nt ra ub's  right  m  line  with  George 
W.  Currently,  he's  the  legal  owner  of  three 
handguns  two  58s  and  a  nine-mm.  Why? 
Because,  he  says,  of  his  appearances  on 
annual  telethons  lor  (habacl  House,  a  reli- 
gious  stud)  and  social  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  Lubaviteher  sect:  "I  get  the 
Na/i  organizations  sending  threatening 
letters.  They'll  say  they're  going  to  get  my 
children.  If  one  of  those  nuts  comes 
around  and  pulls  a  gun  on  me,  I'll  shoot 
him  before  he  shoots  me." 

As  Weintraub  made  a  new  fortune  in 
Hollywood,  his  Democratic  leanings 
fell  away.  In  1973,  Robert  Altman 
showed  him  a  working  script  for  Nashville, 
which  had  just  been  returned  to  him  by 
United  Artists.  "I  said,  Here's  a  picture 
that's  written,  ready  to  do,"  Altman  re- 
members. "Go  get  it  financed,  and  you're 
the  producer."  Within  a  couple  of  days, 
Weintraub  came  back  with  Martin  Star- 
ger,  then  of  ABC,  and  said,  "I've  got  the 
money." 

A  quick  series  of  successes  followed,  in- 
cluding Oh,  God  and  The  Karate  Kid.  As 
scripts  poured  in,  he  wound  down  the 
concert-tour  business,  and  Kirk  Kerkorian 
chose  him  to  head  up  United  Artists, 
which  Kerkorian  had  just  repurchased  af- 
ter selling  MGM/UA  to  Ted  Turner.  Five 
months  later,  Weintraub  hit  his  first  bump. 

"What  went  wrong  was  Kirk  Kerkorian 
put  up  $450  million,  and  I  put  up  $30 


million,"  says  Weintraub.  "So  we  bought 
United  Artists  for  $480  million.  And  I 
thought  I  was  his  partner.  Hut  I  found  out 
that  $450  million  is  a  lot  more  than  $30 
million.  And  I  had  never  worked  for  any- 
body. I  had  never  been  called  down  to 
anybody's  office  or  reported  to  a  board  of 
directors."  By  another  account,  Weintraub 
managed  to  spend,  in  his  brief  tenure,  $35 
million,  not  just  on  new  films  but  on 
swanky  new  offices,  corporate  jets,  and 
the  like.  When  Kerkorian  called  a  halt  to 
the  spree,  Weintraub's  lawyer  Gerald  Pars- 
ky— the  same  man  now  heading  Bush's 
campaign  in  California— asked  for  the  en- 
tire investment  back,  plus  $14  million 
more  for  his  client's  trouble.  Kerkorian 
forked  it  over. 

The  Parsky  connection  gets  more  inter- 
esting with  Weintraub's  next  adventure: 
the  dramatic  rise  and  precipitous  fall 
of  his  own  DreamWorks-like  movie  com- 
pany, the  Weintraub  Entertainment  Group. 
For  financial  advice,  Weintraub  turned 
to  junk-bond  king  Michael  Milken,  who 
then  handed  the  producer  over  to  Bear 
Stearns  for  a  formal  junk-bond  offering. 
Among  the  takers  were  some  of  Milken's 
favorite  savings-and-loans:  CenTrust  in  Mi- 
ami, Imperial  Federal  in  San  Diego,  Co- 
lumbia in  Beverly  Hills,  and  FarWest  in 
Newport  Beach.  The  launch  was  said  to 
give  Weintraub  a  pot  of  $461  million  to 
make  movies,  the  biggest  start-up  fund 
that  Hollywood  had  ever  seen— although 


in  reality  the  money  was  to  be  paid  nut 
over  several  years. 

Weintraub's  plan  was  to  produce  seven 
films  a  year,  as  well  as  develop  television 
shows  and  records.  Four  years,  five  films, 
and  two  film-distribution  deals  later,  the 
Weintraub  Entertainment  Group  was 
bankrupt.  The  movies  and  distribution 
deals  cost  the  studio  an  estimated  $70  to 
$80  million,  while  grossing  only  about 
$55  million.  Audiences  simply  didn't  flock 
to  see  Kirk  Cameron  as  a  debate-team 
stud  in  Listen  to  Me,  Molly  Ringwald  as 
yet  another  girl  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks  in  Fresh  Horses,  Shelley  Long  as 
a  designer  den  mother  in  Troop  Beverly 
Hills,  Tony  Danza  lusting  after  his  15-year- 
old  daughter  in  She's  Out  of  Control,  or 
Kim  Basinger  and  Dan  Aykroyd  in  My 
Stepmother  Is  an  Alien,  Critic  Roger  Ebert 
marveled,  "What  planet  did  the  makers 
of  this  film  come  from?"— not  of  the  last 
movie,  but  of  the  Danza  father-daughter- 
relationship  comedy. 

"I  screwed  up!"  Weintraub  says.  The 
problem,  he  says,  was  not  just  the  movies, 
but  that  he  ramped  up  a  full-scale  compa- 
ny when  a  bare-bones  operation  would 
have  sufficed.  "The  way  I  set  it  up,  I 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  survive,"  he 
says.  "And  I  also  personally  was  not  in- 
volved in  a  lot  of  the  films.  Because  I  was 
running  a  company.  I  was  worried  about 
medical  plans  and  banks  and  so  on.  It 
was  my  fault;  I  take  full  responsibility." 

Gracious  as  the  mea  culpa  is,  it's  not 
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the  whole  story.  "He  rented  offices  in  one 
ni  the  iinisi  expensive  buildings  in  I. .A.," 
says  one  seasoned  producer  who  worked 
with  Weintraub  at  the  time.  "They  had 
marble  floors,  and  chefs  serving  lobsler 
in  the  private  dining  room."  (Also,  as 
one  ex-colleague  observes,  there  were 
butlers  to  serve  at  meetings  with  agents 
a  conceit  never  seen  in  Hollywood  before 
...  or  since.)  "When  he  went  out  to 
lunch  instead,  it  was  m  a  chauffeur-driven 
Rolls-Royce  to  Chascn's,"  the  producer 
continues.  "The  accoutrements  of  power 
and  success  are  what  he  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on.  And  he  did  all  this  before  he 
made  a  nickel  using  everyone  else's  mon- 
ey." Unfortunately,  there  was  somewhat 
less  money  to  play  with  than  the  public 
realized. 

According  to  a  1998  jury  verdict  reached 
at  the  end  of  a  seven-year  legal  battle. 
Bear  Stearns  grossly  misrepresented  the 
amount  of  money  pledged  by  Columbia 
Pictures  to  Weintraub  to  make  movies. 
Bear  Stearns  told  its  bond  buyers 
that  Weintraub  had  money  in 
hand  to  make  20  movies  over 
three  years,  whether  or  not  the 
first  19  were  successful.  In  fact, 
he  had  the  money  to  make  only  a 
few,  and  as  one  former  executive 
in  his  company  observes,  even  af- 
ter the  first  release  "the  doors 
were  starting  to  close."  But  who 
gave  Bear  Stearns  those  numbers? 

Gerald  Parsky,  who  was  Wein- 
traub's  lawyer  and  set  up  the  company, 
says,  from  his  Los  Angeles  office  at  Auro- 
ra Capital  Partners,  his  own  investment 
firm,  that  all  the  numbers  he  provided  to 
Bear  Stearns  were  accurate.  Nonetheless, 
Weintraub  and  two  other  executives  settled 
early  on  in  the  lawsuit  for  about  $2.7  mil- 
lion. And  just  weeks  before  the  collapse  of 
the  Weintraub  Entertainment  Group  in 
August  1990,  Parsky  ended  a  brilliant  13- 
year  career  at  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher 
by  surrendering  his  partnership,  and  in  ef- 
fect leaving  the  law  firm. 

Parsky,  it  turns  out,  is  the  sort  of  wheeler- 
dealer  whose  past  raises  eyebrows  even 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  whose  current 
prominence  as  Bush's  main  man  in  Cali- 
fornia invites  closer  scrutiny. 

If  Parsky  feels  compelled,  as  he  has 
said,  to  give  something  back  by  volunteer- 
ing for  the  G.O.P,  it's  also  true  that  gov- 
ernment has  given  him  a  lot— a  fortune,  re- 
ally, in  foreign  contacts.  In  1971,  after  three 
years  at  a  New  York  law  firm,  Parsky 
nudged  one  of  his  ex-professors  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  then  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  to  take 
him  on  as  a  special  assistant.  There  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Treasury  Secretary 


George  Shultz,  who  steered  him  to  anoth- 
er assistant's  post,  this  tunc  for  incoming 
deputy  secretary  William  Simon  In  May 
1974,  Simon  replaced  Shultz,  and  Parsky, 
at  32,  became  the  youngest  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  history,  in  charge 
of  international  trade. 

It  was  a  lough  lime  for  America— the 
Arab  embargo  had  caused  the  first  oil 
shortage  in  the  U.S.  bul  a  great  time  for 
Parsky,  who  met  nearly  every  finance  ad- 
viser in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East.  When  the  Republicans  were  voted 
out  in  1976,  Parsky  put  his  contacts  to 
good  use.  In  1977,  he  started  a  one-man 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  for  the  L.A.- 
based  law  firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher.  The  business  he  brought  in  was 
so  extraordinary  that  the  Washington  of- 
fice soon  needed  16  more  lawyers.  Pars- 
ky's  aim  was  to  "institutionalize"  his 
Middle  East  clients:  to  find  them  com- 
panies and  property  to  buy,  then  have 
Gibson,  Dunn  handle  the  legal  work  of 


Parsley's  misdealings  with  Saudi 
prince  Nawaf  were  "extremely 
serious,"  says  a  lawyer  for  Parsky's 
ex-partner  William  Simon. 


the  acquisitions.  By  the  time  he  left,  on 
July  12,  1990,  two  partners  told  The 
American  Lawyer  that  he  had  brought  to 
the  firm  an  estimated  $80  million  in  new 
business. 

By  then,  too,  he  had  made  more  than 
$1  billion  in  sideline  investments  with 
his  old  boss,  William  Simon:  savings-and- 
loans,  real  estate,  and  junk  bonds.  His 
stated  reason  for  leaving  Gibson,  Dunn 
was  to  devote  himself  full-time  to  a  part- 
nership with  Simon,  its  name  taken  from 
their  merged  initials,  WSGP,  and  that 
may  be  so:  he  could  make  much  more 
from  WSGP  than  he  could  from  the  law 
firm.  But  the  timing  of  his  departure— two 
months  before  Weintraub  Entertainment 
Group  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection- 
was  certainly  fortuitous. 


pered,  but  only  alter  a  couple  of  hiccups. 
One  was  an  investment  that  he  and 
Simon  made  in  a  Utah-based  company 
called  U.S.  Petroleum.  A  New  York  busi- 
nessman named  Stanley  Cooper  had  start- 
ed the  company  to  produce  wax  from  re- 
fined petroleum,  but  needed  capital.  By 
the  time  WSGP  bought  in,  Cooper  had 
been  fired  by  an  earlier  investment  part- 
ner and,  he  says,  denied  his  voting  rights. 
Then,  according  to  Cooper's  lawyer  Rich- 
ard C.  Stein,  WSGP  created  a  duplicate 
company  called  Petrowax,  to  drain  all  the 
assets  from  U.S.P.  The  duplicate  company 
was  eventually  sold  as  part  of  a  larger  pack- 
age to  AlliedSignal  in  a  $370  million  deal. 
U.S.P,  says  Stein,  was  thus  "looted  and 
bankrupted.  Everything  had  been  trans- 
ferred out— Simon  and  Parsky  were  the 
transferees  through  a  series  of  machina- 
tions, and  they  were  two  of  the  three  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  sale."  Cooper,  says 
Stein,  got  not  a  dime.  "It's  insidious." 
Parsky's  own  lawyer  for  the  case,  Dean 
Kitchens,  calls  Stein's  version 
"completely  distorted,"  and  points 
out  that  the  original  suit  was  dis- 
missed. Petrowax,  explains  Kitch- 
ens, was  created  at  the  insistence 
of  a  bank  lending  money  to 
U.S.P,  so  that  the  bank  would  be 
first  among  creditors  if  the  whole 
works  collapsed.  U.S.P.  did  go 
bankrupt,  and  WSGP's  invest- 
ment was  wiped  out;  only  after  I 
the  company  was  reorganized  by 
others  was  it  sold,  by  them,  for  a  profit,  | 
Kitchens  says.  Though  legal  action  contin- 
ues, says  Kitchens,  Parsky  and  Simon  arel 
among  numerous  defendants  released  from] 
the  suit.  "Cooper  has  sued  tons  of  people," I 
says  Kitchens,  "and  as  far  as  I  know  he's| 
never  prevailed  against  anyone." 

Stein  counters  that  the  bank  loan  was| 
guaranteed:  "They  didn't  have  to  form 
special  corporation  for  that."  Parsky  anc 
Simon  did  benefit  from  the  sale,  he  saysd 
they,  along  with  Milken  cohort  Peter  Ack-| 
erman,  were  the  ones  who  took  Petrowax 
out  of  bankruptcy  and  sold  it  to  AlliedSig-j 
nal.  And  Cooper,  he  says,  has  sued  for  hi{ 
rights  only  in  U.S.R/Petrowax. 
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he  Weintraub  Entertainment  Group 
ended  up  owing  about  $  175  million  to 
banks  and  bondholders,  at  least  $22.5 
million  of  which  had  to  be  eaten  by  U.S. 
taxpayers  when  its  S&L  investors  went 
belly-up  and  were  taken  over  by  the  federal 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  Weintraub 
did  fine:  he  just  absorbed  his  own  losses 
as  carryforwards  against  subsequent  tax 
moneys  owed.  As  for  Parsky,  he  too  pros- 


ust  months  after  leaving  Gibson| 
Dunn,  Parsky  hit  a  nasty  patch  witlj 
an  old  client,  Saudi  prince  Nawaj 
Bin  Abdulaziz  Al  Saud.  The  prince  ac 
cused  Parsky  of  steering  him  to  bad  real 
estate  investments  in  which  Parsky  or  hij 
Gibson,  Dunn  colleagues  and  clients  had 
hidden  interests,  including  one  in  whicll 
Parsky  personally  had  an  ownership 
stake.  Parsky  denied  that  he  profiled 
from  the  sale,  bul,  as  Forbes  reported,  hi 
also  refused  to  produce  related  doci 
merits.  In  July  of  1991,  a  reported  $2 
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MAINE  MEN 

President  George  Bush 
and  Weintraub  fishing  for 
photo  ops  in  1991  off 
Kennebunkport,  Maine, 
where  both  have  houses. 


million  settlement,  involving  the  repur- 
chase from  him  of  certain  properties  and 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  loans,  was 
reached  with  the  prince.  Three  WSGP 
partners  refused  at  the  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  payback  because,  they  im- 
plied, Parsky  was  the  responsible  parly. 
["he  settlement,  they  felt,  was  as  good  as 
an  admission  of  guilt.  Simon  did  parti- 
cipate fully  in  the  settlement,  but  two 
months  later  abruptly  pulled  out  of 
WSGP,  causing  the  collapse  of  a  $300 
million  deal  that  was  soon  to  close.  "1  to- 
tally lost  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Gerald  L. 
Parsky  and  no  longer 
wished  to  be  associated 
with  him  either  profes- 
sionally or  personally," 
Simon  stated. 

Who  handled  the 
prince's  investments  is  still  a 
matter  of  debate  between  the 
principals.  Parsky  says  that 
Simon  was  the  prince's  fi- 
nancial adviser.  But  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore  partner 
George  Gillespie,  Simon's 
lawyer,  says  the  prince  was 
Parsky 's  client,  and  that  Simon 
met  with  him  only  once— 
for  five  minutes— to  sign  an 
agreement,  at  Parsky's  re- 
quest, that  Simon  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the 
prince.  In  fact,  Gillespie  says, 
Simon  provided  none  directly,  and  to  sug- 
gest otherwise  is  "a  bald-faced  lie."  Gilles- 
pie adds  that  Parsky's  misdealings  with 
the  prince  were  "extremely  serious,"  and 
that  when  the  prince  uncovered  them  and 
complained,  Parsky  kept  the  news  to 
himself.  Gillespie  had  come  to  mistrust 
Parsky,  he  says,  well  before  the  prince 
complained.  When  the  problem  finally 
came  to  light,  it  was  Gillespie  who  urged 
Simon  to  settle,  and  to  sever  the  partner- 
ship, lest  Simon's  reputation  be  marred. 
Parsky  denies  these  charges  and  says,  "Wil- 
liam Simon  and  I  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  investments  years  ago  with  many 
investors,  including  Prince  Nawaf.  All 
those  investors  were  treated  fairly  and  Bill 
Simon  was  very  involved  with  the  invest- 
ments. He  also  borrowed  approximately 
$6  million  from  Prince  Nawaf  to  finance 
investments  in  certain  U.S.  thrifts.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  William  Simon  and  his  op- 
eratives continue  to  distort  the  truth  about 
matters  that  occurred  more  than  15  years 
ago.  I  certainly  misjudged  the  character  of 
William  Simon." 

Parsky  also  insists  that  "it  would  be  ter- 
ribly unfair  and  not  factually  accurate  to 
reference  my  investment  career  without 
putting  this  into  perspective.  My  10-year 
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career  since  then  has  involved  acquiring 
120  companies  with  revenues  in  excess  of 
$ !  billion,  establishing  two  investments 
funds,  one  with  $220  million  of  equity, 
and  the  other  with  $780  million  of  equity, 
and  every  single  transaction  has  been  pos- 
itive with  average  returns  lo  our  investors 
of  40  percent  annually."  Parsky  was  also 
ii. lined  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia after  a  thorough  vetting  by  the  slate 
Senate,  he  points  out. 

In  1996,  Parsky  burnished  his  Repub- 
lican credentials  as  head  of  the  "host 
committee"  for  the  party's  San 
Diego  convention.  He  raised 
millions-  as  thankless  a  job  as 
state  party  chairman  unless,  as 


"I  have  as  much  access 
to  George  W.  Bush  as 
I  want. . . .  And  I  will  be 
heard  if  he's  president 
of  the  United  States," 
says  Weintraub. 


one  San  Diego  reporter  who  has  followed 
him  believes,  the  goal  is  to  be  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  a  George  W  Bush  ad- 
ministration. 

If  Weintraub's  own  track  record  in  the 
last  decade  as  a  producer  for  Warner 
Bros,  has  yielded  rather  modest  tri- 
umphs— The  Specialist  with  Sylvester 
Stallone  and  Sharon  Stone,  Pure  Country 
with  crooner  George  Strait— he  still  in- 
sists he  has  done  better  than  99  percent 
of  his  colleagues.  He's  also  stayed  close 
to  the  Bushes.  When  George  Bush  was 


in  "I  I  ice,  he  says,  he  even  traveled  on 
special  assignments  for  the  president,  but 
he  can't  talk  about  them.  "He  told  me 
once  he  had  lo  sign  off  on  Bush's  (  abinel- 
member  choices,"  says  a  George  W.  Bush 
campaign  insider  with  a  snort.  (Weintraub 
denies  this.)  The  Clinton  years  have  been 
hard,  but  Weintraub  is  convinced  that  de- 
liverance is  at  hand. 

"Can  Bush  take  the  state?"  muses  Jim 
Brulte,  chairman  of  the  California  Senate 
Republican  Caucus.  "By  definition,  any 
nonincumbent  Republican  running  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  the  underdog.  Having  said  that, 
Governor  Bush  in  every  significant  poll 
leads  Vice  President  Gore.  So,  clearly, 
California  is  a  state  in  play." 

Kam  Kuwata,  campaign 
manager  for  California  sen- 
ator Dianne  Feinstein,  a 
Democrat,  says  that's  wish- 
ful thinking.  "I'd  say  if  the 
economy  is  still  booming, 
it's  no  contest,"  he  says. 
"And  the  issues  tend  to  fa- 
vor Democrats. . . .  Bush 
and  McCain  may  spend 
money  here  because  they 
want  to  force  us  to  spend 
money,  but  in  the  end  we'll 
win  California."  And  Art 
Torres,  state  Democratic 
Party  chairman  after  20 
years  in  the  state's  Assem- 
bly and  Senate,  reacts  to 
Weintraub's  scenario  of 
Hispanics  for  Bush  with  hearty  laughter. 
"Having  mariachis  and  speaking  Spanish ," 
Torres  says,  "is  no  longer  enough  to  appeal 
to  a  Latino  vote,  which  is  wondering  why 
George  W  never  came  to  California  to 
speak  out  about  Prop  187"— the  harsh  bill 
against  illegal  immigrants  sponsored  by 
Republican  ex-governor  Pete  Wilson. 

"Jerry,"  says  Torres,  "should  go  back  to 
making  movies." 

Actually,  Weintraub  is  doing  just  that 
with  Ocean's  Eleven,  a  remake  of  the 
1960  casino-heist  flick,  with  George 
Clooney  in  the  role  that  Frank  Sinatra 
originated  and  Steven  Soderbergh  (Sex, 
Lies  and  Videotape)  as  director.  But  with 
the  departure  last  year  of  his  friend  Terry 
Semel  from  Warner  Bros.,  Weintraub's 
future  at  the  studio  is  less  certain  than  it 
once  was.  So  perhaps,  though  he  denies 
it,  he  nurses  his  own  political  ambitions 
of  being  in  a  George  W.  Bush  adminis- 
tration. 

And  perhaps  Bush  knows  it.  Last 
June  at  the  Semel  party  for  Bush,  after 
Weintraub  had  introduced  the  candidate, 
George  W  took  the  floor  with  an  impish 
grin.  "I  want  to  thank  Jerry  Weintraub,"  he 
said,  "our  next  ambassador  to  Chad."  □ 
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LOVE   LUCY 


,   KicBeal  temptress 

Lucy  Liu — photographed 

in  downtown  Los  Angeles — 

will  star  as  one  of 

Charlie's  Angels  in  the 

upcoming  movie. 


n  a  world  of  submissives,  Lucy  Liu  reigns  like  a  pair  of 
spike  heels.  Although  this  former  N.Y.U.  student  stands  just  a  shade 
above  five  feet  tall,  Liu  seems  to  tower  over  the  slimy  excuses  for 
men  who  quake  at  her  feet  each  week  on  Fox's  Ally  McBeal,  where 
she  plays  the  testy  and  litigious  Ling  Woo,  mistress  of  the  erotic 
arts.  With  her  whiplash  hair  and  imperious  disdain  for  "horny 
toads"  (more  commonly  known  as  men),  Liu  has  become  the  most 
popular  fetish  object  on  TV  since  Diana  Rigg  cat-suited  up  on 
The  Avengers.  As  an  actor,  Liu  has  other  ways  of  practicing  per- 
suasion; she  has  shown  herself  more  than  able  to  open  her  own 
jar  of  homemade  whup-ass.  Adept  in  a  form  of  martial  arts  called 


Kali-Eskrima-Silat  (which  deploys  sticks  and  knives  and  makesi 
every  barbecue  an  occasion),  she  put  a  hurtin'  on  Mel  Gibson  asl 
a  dominatrix  in  Payback,  roughhoused  in  Play  It  to  the  Bone,  andl 
will  no  doubt  be  dispensing  Austin  Powers-like  judo  chops  in  thel 
upcoming  Charlie's  Angels  movie.  (It  does  no  dishonor  to  the] 
reputation  of  the  original  TV  series  to  recall  that  its  stars  all  ran  like! 
ducks,  something  Liu  and  her  co-stars,  Cameron  Diaz  and  Drew! 
Barrymore,  might  want  to  study  before  making  their  first  sprint! 
across  the  parking  lot.)  In  her  off-hours,  Liu  entertains  herself  andl 
others  by  playing  the  accordion,  keeping  the  memory  of  Lawrence 
Welk  alive  for  a  new  generation.  — JAMES  WOLCOT1 
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ENJOY  OUR  QUALITY  RESPONSIBLY 


bacco  heiress  Doris  Duke  and  Woolworth 
heiress  Barbara  Hutton;  and  I. 

Barbara  Hutton  had  lived  in  the  house 
where  we  were  dining  before  the  Ahernes. 
It  had  been  built  around  1930  by  Nick 
Schenck,  president  of  Loew's  and  MGM. 
He  had  sold  it  to  Cary  Grant  and  Ran- 
dolph Scott,  who  made  a  pact  that  which- 
ever of  them  married  first  would  get  the 
house.  Cary  married  Barbara  Hutton,  so 
Randy  moved  out.  Barbara  had  done  her 
best  to  glamorize  what  was  basically  a 
straightforward  California  beach  house. 
The  inspiration  for  the  dining  room  came 
from  Maxim's  of  Paris— red  damask,  red 
velvet,  and  lots  of  mirrors.  You  sat  on 
banquettes  against  the  walls,  but  it  was  a 
narrow  room,  so  you  could  comfortably 
talk  to  the  people  across  the  way. 

Garbo  sat  opposite  me,  so  I  had  a 
chance  to  study  her  closely.  She  was  in 
her  late  40s,  and  absolutely  beautiful.  She 
was  wearing  black  velvet  pants  with  a 
white  blouse  and  a  black  velvet  bolero. 
Her  hair,  cut  Prince  Valiant-style,  came  to 
just  above  her  shoulders,  and  she  kept  pull- 
ing it  back  in  a  repetitive  gesture. 

"Why  do  you  have  cotton  in  your  ears?" 
I  finally  asked. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Frye,  I  have  a  hole  in 
my  head,  and  here  at  the  beach  the  wind 
blows  right  through,  from  one  ear  to  the 
other.  I  cotton  them  up!"  she  replied  with 
a  straight  face. 


In  real  life,  Garbo  had  a 
brisk,  mannish  walk.  The  truth 
is,  she  wasn't  very  feminine. 


countless  subsequent  evenings  at  my  house, 
I  was  struck  by  how  undemanding  she 
was.  how  easy  lo  please.  Depending  on 
the  lime  of  the  year,  she  drank  either 
vodka  or,  as  she  said,  "Guttysark"  (Cutty 
S.ir k  scotch).  I  always  added  a  little  ice. 
Once,  I  suggested  a  splash  of  water,  but 
she  refused,  saying,  "No,  thank  you.  I 
don't  want  to  rust." 

Garbo  had  quite  a  heavy  Swedish  ac- 
cent, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  became 
more  pronounced  with  time,  as  her  voice 
became  deeper. 

For  the  first  decade  of  our  friendship, 
she  came  to  dinner  often.  Garbo  was  fa- 
mous for  canceling  at  the  last  minute,  al- 
though she  never  did  it  to  me.  I  sometimes 
cautioned  guests  to  stay  cool  in  her  pres- 
ence, but  I  forgot  to  warn  actor  Vincent 
Price.  When  he  spotted  her,  he  blurted 
out,  "It's  Garbo!"  Once  he  was  himself 
again,  they  got  along  quite  well. 

Garbo  loved  games.  After  dinner,  I'd 
sometimes  put  a  white  napkin  on  a  tray 
and  place  20  objects  on  it— a  postage 
stamp,  a  penny,  a  daisy,  a  cuff  link,  and 
so  on.  The  players  had  30  seconds  to 
study  the  tray  and  then  go  back  to  their 
seats  and  write  down  as  many  of  the  ob- 
jects as  they  could  remember.  The  winner 
got  a  bottle  of  scotch  or  wine,  or  a  box 
of  chocolates,  and  Garbo 
won  every  time.  She  was 
very  competitive. 


I  was  totally  charmed.  After  dinner  I 
told  Brian  that  it  must  be  thrilling  to  have 
Garbo  staying  in  his  home. 

"My  dear  boy,  it's  not  at  all  a  thrill," 
he  said.  "It  can  be  goddamned  embar- 
rassing. When  I  go  down  to  the  pool  in 
the  morning  to  have  breakfast,  she's  al- 
ready out  there  sunning  herself,  stark 
naked.  I  never  know  which  way  to  look." 

A  few  days  later,  Garbo  and  I  were  at 
another  intimate  affair.  Lenore  Cot- 
ten's  husband,  actor  Joseph  Cotten, 
was  away  doing  a  film,  so  she  invited 
Eleanor  Aherne,  Garbo,  my  friend  the 
producer  James  Wharton,  and  me  to  din- 
ner. It  was  a  relaxed  evening,  and  Garbo 
and  I  got  to  know  each  other  better.  A 
few  days  later  I  called  Eleanor  Aherne  and 
invited  her  and  Garbo  to  my  Coldwater 
Canyon  home  for  dinner. 

Garbo  looked  marvelous  in  a  blouse 
and  slacks,  with  a  sweater  on  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  no  jewelry.  That  night  and  on 


In  1964  our  friendship 
almost  turned  profes- 
sional. With  hundreds 
of  hours  of  television  un- 
der my  belt,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  my  first 
feature,  The  Trouble  with 
Angels,  based  on  Jane  Trahey's  book  Life 
with  Mother  Superior.  I  thought  I  could 
get  Garbo  for  the  picture.  She  would  have 
been  perfect  as  the  mother  superior— no 
hair  problems,  no  costume  changes,  and, 
best  of  all,  no  leading  man  to  worry 
about.  The  part  had  lots  of  warmth  and 
humor,  and  over  the  years  I'd  seen  a 
wonderfully  funny  side  of  her.  I  sent  the 
book  to  her  in  New  York,  and  she  showed  | 
interest. 

When  the  first  draft  of  the  script  was| 
finished,  I  flew  to  New  York  with  it.  Gar- 
bo and  I  lunched  at  the  Ahernes'  brown-| 
stone  in  the  East  50s,  and  I  gave  her  the  I 
script.  The  next  day,  since  I'd  been  given! 
producer  Ray  Stark's  house  seats  for  al 
matinee  of  Funny  Girl,  starring  Barbral 
Streisand,  I  invited  Garbo.  To  my  sur-| 
prise,  she  accepted. 

I  hired  a  car,  and  we  drove  to  the  Win-! 
ter  Garden  Theatre  at  50th  Street  and! 
Broadway.  Ray  Stark  had  alerted  the  man-j 
ager  that  we  were  con -i  i Nn  m>  on  paqi 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


KitchenAid 

www.KitchenAid.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of 

beautifully  designed,  professional-quality 

major  and  countertop  appliances.  For  more 

information,  plus  recipes,  and  entertaining 

tips,  visitwww.KitchenAid.com, 

or  call  800-422-1230. 


TANDS'  ENQ 

www.  landsend.  com 

Lands'  End.  Our  clothes  are  so  user- 
friendly,  our  Web  site  had  to  live  up  to  the 
reputation.  Life  is  in  the  details." 


LeSportsac 


Jpor 


www.lesportsac.com 

LeSportsac,  carefully  made  in  the 

U.S.A.  Lightweight  ripstop  nylon  bags, 

accessories,  and  luggage  in  20  colors,  prints, 

and  metallics.  Call  800-486-BAGS 

or  visit  www.lesportsac.com. 
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www.  lex  us.  com 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  a  free  brochure  on  the 

highly  acclaimed  Lexus  Automobiles-the 

result  of  our  relentless  pursuit  of  perfection. 

LINCOLN 

www.lincolnvehicles.com 

Lincoln  LS.  Stirring  performance. 

Refined  amenities.  You'll  find  satisfying 

measures  of  both  in  this  luxury  sedan.  Visit 

www.lincolnvehicles.com.  Lincoln  LS. 

Wood.  Leather.  Adrenaline. 

Liz  Claiborne 

www.lizclaiborne.com 
View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne  fashions,  learn 
■bout  new  products  and  in-store  events,  enter 
|    our  sweepstakes,  or  request  a  personal 
■  wardrobe  consultation  at  a  store  near  you. 


www.  L  UCKYBRANDJEANS.  com 
et  "Lucky"  online  with  Lucky  Brand  denim 
I  sportswear,  offering  an  online  catalog 
aturing  jeans,  jackets,  shirts,  fragrance, 
and  "cool"  lucky  stuff. 


www.  mercuryvehicles.  com 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  2000 

Mercury  Sable  sedan  and  wagon,  call 

888-566-8888  or  visit  our  Web  site 

at  www.mercuryvehicles.com. 

MEPHISTO  M 

www.mephisto.com 

MEPHISTO  shoes  enjoy  a  loyal  following 

and  a  strong  international  reputation  for 

quality  and  comfort.  Preview  MEPHISTO, 

"The  World's  Finest  Walking  Shoes," 

at  WWW.MEPHISTO.COM. 

www.Neutrogena.com 

www.  Neutrogena.  com 

The  path  to  healthier-looking  skin 

and  hair  begins  at  www.Neutrogena.com. 

Pure,  clean,  healthy,  and  dermatologist 

recommended. 

o 

OMEGA 

www.omega.ch 

OMEGA,  celebrating  over  150  years  of 

excellence  in  watchmaking,  brings  you  news 

about  our  products,  history,  exciting  events, 

and  our  celebrity  ambassadors  like  Cindy 

Crawford  and  Pierce  Brosnan. 


ROBERT      MONDAVI 

www.robertmondavi.com 

We  invite  you  to  try  our  winery  chef's 

creations.  Over  100  recipies  perfectly  paired 

with  wine  at  www.robertmondavi.com. 

Salomon  Smith  Barney 

A  member  of  atigroupT 

www.salomonsmithbarney.com 

Find  out  which  24  core  stocks  we 
believe  every  investor  should  own  by 
registering  at  salomonsmithbarney.com 


#wtime 


NO     LIMITS. 

www.SH0.com 

SHO.com  is  Showtime  Network's  online 

destination,  delivering  distinctively  branded 

and  original  content  as  well  as  unique 

consumer  experiences  that  add  value  to 

Showtime's  programming. 


www.style365.com 

style365.com  is  the  definitive  resource  for 

style  online.  Offering  a  directory  of  the  best 

Web  sites  online  in  four  categories— fashion, 

interiors,  leisure,  and  indulgences. 


www.tagheuer.com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer 

of  prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized  dealer 

nearest  you,  please  visit  www.tagheuer.com. 


I  t's    a    classic 
www.talbots.com 

Now  it's  easier  than  ever  to  shop  at  Talbots 

for  the  classic  clothing  you  love.  Simply  visit 

our  online  store  at  talbots.com. 

Thomosville 

www.thomasville.com 

Whatever  your  personal  style— eclectic, 

traditional,  or  casual— Thomasville's  got 

exactly  what  you  need  to  make  yourself  at 

home.  Please  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.thomasville.com. 

Timberland^ 

www.timberland.com 

For  information  about  Timberland  boots, 
shoes,  clothes,  and  gear  for  men,  women, 
and  kids;  where  to  buy  Timberland;  and  to 

learn  about  our  community  service,  visit 
www.timberland.com. 

^Clicquot 

www.E-clicquot.com 

"I'll  bring  the  Vueve  C/lcquor.  You  bring  the 

glasses."  E-clicquot.com.  The  exclusive  online 

store  for  Champagne  Vueve  Clicquot  gifts, 

apparel,  and  wine  accessories. 

Drivers  wanted.  \yf/) 

www.vw.com       ^*S 
For  more  information  about  any 
Volkswagen  model,  call  800-DRIVE  VW 
or  visit  us  online  at  vw.com. 
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•  on  1 1  mi 1 1)  i  hum  pag i  "  coming,  so  we 
were  ushered  to  our  seats  just  as  the 
houselights  dimmed.  Garbo  had  known 
1. imiy  Brice,  who  was  Ray  Stark's  mother- 
in-law,  and  she  told  me  she  had  always 
admired  her.  We  both  enjoyed  the  first  act 
immensely,  and  when  the  curtain  came 
down  for  intermission  I  said,  "Are  we  go- 
ing to  just  sit  here?" 

"Please,  we  mustn't  move,"  she  whis- 
pered urgently. 

I  had  been  with  Garbo  often,  but  always 
in  the  privacy  of  my  house  or  at  the  homes 
of  friends.  At  the  Winter  Garden,  I  learned 
what  her  celebrity  cost  her  in  the  world 
outside.  Just  minutes  into  the  intermission, 
people  realized  that  Garbo  was  in  their 
midst.  An  audible  buzz  began  to  surround 
us.  People  walked  down  the  aisle  and 
crossed  through  the  row  in  front  of  us,  star- 
ing and  talking  and  pointing. 

Trapped  in  a  crowd  soon  numbering 
about  50,  Garbo  panicked.  The  moment 
the  lights  went  down,  she  wanted  to  leave. 

"We're  not  leaving,"  I  said.  "The  car 
won't  be  here  and  I  don't  know  if  we  can 
get  a  taxi.  It's  hot  outside,  so  we're  not 
about  to  walk.  Enjoy  the  show,  and  before 
the  curtain  comes  down  we'll  run  up  the 
aisle  and  get  out." 

But  Garbo  liked  the  second  act  more 
than  the  first,  and  when  the  curtain  came 
down,  I  couldn't  get  her  out  of  her  seat. 
She  applauded  and  applauded,  and  didn't 
seem  to  mind  that  the  aisles  were  again 
jammed  with  people  gawking  at  her. 

When  we  got  to  the  street,  the  car  was 
waiting.  I  put  Garbo  in  the  backseat,  be- 
hind the  driver,  but  before  I  could  get 
around  to  the  other  side  a  woman  opened 
Garbo's  door  and  tried  to  climb  in.  I  had 
to  shove  her  forcefully  out  of  the  car.  As 
we  drove  away,  I  realized  I  was  exhausted. 
I'd  been  in  public  with  any  number  of 
stars,  including  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Bette 
Davis,  Rosalind  Russell,  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford, but  I'd  never  witnessed  anything  ap- 
proaching the  frenzy  we  had  just  gone 
through. 

Garbo  was  still  so  high  from  watching 
Streisand's  performance  that  she  was  un- 
fazed.  She  even  invited  me  back  to  her 
apartment  for  the  first  time.  She  lived  be- 
side the  East  River  on  52nd  Street,  across 
from  the  River  House.  Her  apartment  cov- 
ered an  entire  floor.  However,  I  saw  only 
the  entrance  hall  and  the  living  room, 
which  was  filled  with  beautiful  furniture 
and  exquisite  paintings— auctioned  after 
her  death  for  almost  $20  million.  There 
was  no  chance  of  seeing  the  rest.  The 
kitchen  was  off-limits,  and  she  told  me  her 
bedroom  was  unfinished.  (She  had  only 
been  there  for  11  years.)  It  didn't  seem  fair: 
she  had  been  in  my  bedroom  many  times, 
but  just  to  talk. 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


1  eventually  steered  the  conversation  to 
The  "Double  with  Angels.  Garbo  was  a  mas- 
ter at  the  game  of  delay.  Before  giving  a 
definite  yes  or  no,  she  told  me,  she  would 
have  to  see  a  final  draft  of  the  script. 

By  the  time  the  script  was  finished, 
Garbo  had  retreated  with  her  friend 
George  Schlee  to  his  house  at  Cap 
d'Ail  on  the  French  Riviera.  I  phoned  to 
tell  her  the  script  was  on  its  way. 

At  Garbo's  suggestion,  I  had  given  the 
script  to  George  Cukor  to  read,  and  he 
told  me  he  liked  it.  "I'll  even  direct  it,  if 
you  get  Garbo,"  he  told  me,  "but  I  don't 
think  you're  going  to  get  her.  She's  going 
to  play  a  game  with  you.  She  loves  to  be 
wanted." 

In  spite  of  Cukor's  pessimism,  I  kept 
hoping.  Garbo  was  a  friend,  and  she  seemed 
deeply  touched  when  I  offered  her  the  use 
of  my  house  during  the  eight  weeks  it 
would  take  to  make  the  film.  I  said  I'd 
move  into  a  hotel. 


Once,  I  suggested  a  splash 
of  water  in  her  scotch, 
but  she  said,  "No,  thank  you. 
I  don't  want  to  rust." 


A  week  passed  and  I  didn't  hear  from 
her,  so  I  phoned  her  again.  Once  more, 
Garbo  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  I  real- 
ized she  was  going  to  need  even  more 
stroking.  "Look,"  I  said,  "I'll  come  to 
France  to  talk  to  you  in  person." 

I  was  in  Cap  d'Ail  less  than  48  hours 
when  I  realized  there  was  no  way  she  was 
going  to  make  the  picture.  Not  even  for 
$1  million— a  monumental  salary  in  those 
days— which  Columbia  had  authorized  me 
to  offer  her.  If  Garbo  had  said  no  with 
some  sorrow  in  her  voice,  it  wouldn't  have 
hurt  so  much.  Instead,  she  just  said  matter- 
of-factly,  "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do 
it.  It  is  not  possible." 

In  the  end,  Rosalind  Russell  played  the 
part  of  the  mother  superior  and  did  a  su- 
perb job.  She  repeated  the  role  in  a  se- 
quel, Where  Angels  Go,  Trouble  Follows. 


A 


stayed  with  him  for  several  months.  Acti 
ally,  she  stayed  in  his  guesthouse,  whic 
was  very  modest,  just  one  room  with  a 
alcove  for  a  bed  and  a  kitchenette. 

Garbo  loved  the  California  climati 
which  allowed  her  to  swim  and  walk  vi 
tually  every  day.  I  often  wondered  oi 
loud  why  she  didn't  live  there  full-tirm 
Garbo's  response  was  always  the  same.  ' 
can  walk  in  New  York,  too,"  she  told  m 
"That's  all  I  ever  do.  I  walk  the  asphalt  < 
New  York."  I  suspect  the  real  reason  si 
maintained  her  base  in  New  York  was  th 
she  wanted  to  keep  "the  movies,"  as  si 
referred  to  the  whole  motion-picture 
dustry,  at  a  safe  distance. 

Garbo's  Los  Angeles  days  were  fair 
structured.  She  got  up  early  and  garden* 
for  an  hour  or  two.  One  morning  si 
walked  over  to  tell  me,  as  proud  as  punc 
that  she  had  just  killed  a  rattlesnake  wi 
a  hoe.  After  her  chores  were  done,  s! 
sunned  and  swam.  If  she  lunched  at  Ha 
ser's,  they  had  iced  tea  and  dietetic  foo 
But  she  was  not  a  stri 
follower  of  Hauser's  whe 
germ-and-alfalfa-sprout  re 
men.  If  she  came  to  my  plai 
she'd  get  something  less  whe 
some,  perhaps  a  tuna-sal 
sandwich. 

An  hour  later  she'd 
ready  for  a  walk.  We'd  crc 
over  Coldwater  and  go 
behind  the  fire  station.  I  do 
know  why  I  call  it  a  wal 
it  was  more  like  a  fore 
march,  and  it  would  last  an  hour  or  tv 
I  tried  all  kinds  of  strategies  to  slow  1 
down.  "Let's  stop  and  look  at  the  vie\ 
I'd  say.  Or  "Hold  on  a  minute,  I've  j 
something  in  my  shoe."  The  only  thi 
that  could  interrupt  a  Garbo  walk,  hdl 
ever,  was  a  wildflower.  She  especially  lo\l 
wild  roses,  and  she'd  sometimes  stopl 
pick  one.  The  wonder  in  her  eyes  a 
voice  as  she  contemplated  the  flower  \ 
positively  childlike. 

I  don't  know  what  she  did  between  fi 
and  six.  She  may  have  read,  but  I  ne 
heard  her  discuss  books.  Hauser  tool 
nap  every  day  about  six.  Since  booze  \ 
not  part  of  his  health  program,  as  soor 
he  retired  for  his  nap,  Miss  G.  would 
at  my  door,  all  primed  for  a  Guttysark 
two.  After  an  hour  or  so,  she'd  run  bacl 
join  Hauser  for  dinner.  They  retired  e; 
to  their  separate  beds. 


fter  our  discussion  in  Cap  d'Ail,  my 
friendship  with  Garbo  had  a  hiatus. 
But  in  the  late  1960s  it  sprang  back 
to  life  in  a  rather  unexpected  way.  She  be- 
came my  neighbor. 

Gayelord  Hauser,  the  famous  nutrition 
guru,  lived  across  the  street  from  me.  Gar- 
bo came  to  California  every  spring  and 


D 


uring  those  early-evening  visits, 
talked  about  all  kinds  of  things.  E\ 
tually,  we  even  talked  about  her  n 
ies.  It  took  a  few  years,  however,  befoi 
dared  to  broach  the  subject.  The  pic 
she  talked  about  most  often  and  rr 
freely  was  Two-Faced  Woman.  It  was 
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lasi  film,  made  in  llMl,  and  she  hated  it. 

sIk-  described  in  graphic  detail  the 
honor  of  going  to  the  preview  in  I  ong 
Beach  and  realizing  the  picture  was  no 
good.  Because  she  liked  Louis  B,  Mayer 
and  the  director,  George  Cukor,  she  of- 
fered to  shoot  the  final  scenes  over  again. 
In  fact,  thc\  reshot  diem  twice.  But  no 
amount  of  tinkering  could  fix  the  flawed 
film.  Garbo's  verdict:  "Tivo-Faced  Wom- 
an was  not  good  and  never  could  be 
made  good." 

My  own  theory  is  that  Garbo  was  much 
better  in  costume  pictures  Anna  Kareni- 
na,  Cam/He,  Queen  Christina.  Those  were 
her  great  films.  She  walked  so  well  in  all 
those  grand  gowns.  Garbo  was  always 
"o(  the  period."  In  real  life,  she  had  a 
brisk,  mannish  walk.  She  looked  absolute- 
ly at  home  in  slacks  and  sweaters.  I  was 
with  her  hundreds  of  times,  but  the  only 
time  I  ever  saw  her  in  a  dress  was  the 
day  we  went  to  see  Funny  Girl.  The  truth 
is,  she  wasn't  very  feminine.  Dressed  in 
period  costumes  with  luxurious  wigs,  she 
could  look  feminine,  but  it  was  difficult 
for  an  audience  to  accept  Garbo  as  a  con- 
temporary woman. 

Gayelord  Hauser  seldom  entertained, 
but  one  night  he  invited  me  over  for  what 
he  called  "a  Hollywood  party."  I  assumed 
I'd  be  in  the  company  of  a  lot  of  old 
friends;  however,  all  50  guests  were  Japa- 
nese. Gayelord's  health-food  line  had  just 
been  launched  in  Japan.  Few  of  his  guests 
spoke  English,  and  the  evening  was  excru- 
ciating. Garbo  refused  to  leave  the  guest- 
house until  the  last  of  them  had  left. 

Why,  I  asked  her,  hadn't  she  come  out 
and  been  sociable? 

"I  don't  speak  Japanese,"  she  said. 


Once  she'll  uttered  one  of  those  little 
GarboismS,  a  subject  was  closed 

Garbo  anil  Mauser  rarely  went  out  in 
the  evening,  but  one  of  their  infre- 
quent excursions  intrigued  me:  George 
(  ukor  invited  them  to  his  house  for  dinner 
with  Mae  West  and  one  of  her  musclemen. 
The  two  fabled  ladies  had  never  met. 

I  went  out  to  the  guesthouse  as  they  were 
preparing  to  leave.  Garbo  was  in  beige 
slacks  and  a  beige  sweater.  "What  are  you 
planning  to  wear  tonight?"  I  asked,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  she  was  planning  to  wear 
what  she  had  on. 

"I  am  going  like  this,"  she  said. 

"Put  on  your  black  slacks  and  sweater," 
I  said. 

"Why  should  I  do  that?" 

"Because  Miss  West  is  going  to  be  in 
white.  I've  never  been  at  dinner  with  her 
when  she  hasn't  worn  white.  Put  on  your 
black  slacks,  black  turtleneck,  and  black 
patent-leather  shoes." 

She  took  my  advice,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  black  clothes,  combined  with  her 
wonderful  hair,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  turn  gray,  produced  a  stunning  image. 

I  said,  "Promise  me  tomorrow  you'll 


give  me  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  what 
happens."  She  promised 

The  next  night  she  arrived  as  usual  foi 
her  Guttysark.  We  talked  about  this  am 
that,  but  (iarbo  didn't  mention  Mae  West 
Finally,  exasperated,  I  said.  "Well,  wha 
did  you  talk  about  with  Miss  West?" 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  talk.  Durinj 
dinner,  all  Miss  West  discussed  was  mon 
keys.  Do  you  know  she  used  to  hav< 
monkeys?  I  don't  know  anything  abou 
monkeys,  so  1  didn't  talk." 

"What  about  after  dinner?"  I  asked 
"Surely  she  didn't  talk  about  monkeys  al 
ler  dinner,  too?" 

"No.  After  dinner  all  she  talked  abou 
was  musclemen.  I  don't  know  anythin 
about  musclemen,  so  I  didn't  talk  the 
either.  I  was  home  at  10:30,  and  I  didn 
say  a  word  the  whole  evening." 


E 


An  audible  buzz  began 
to  surround  us.  Trapped  in 
a  crowd  soon  numbering 
about  50,  Garbo  panicked. 


leanor  Aherne  called  one  day  an 
asked  what  I  would  think  of  bringin 
our  mutual  friends  Greta  Garbo  an 
Irene  Dunne  together  for  the  first  tim 
over  dinner  at  the  Ahernes'  in  Santa  Moi 
ica.  I  told  Eleanor  a  story  Irene  had  tol 
me  years  earlier  about  Garbo. 

The  two  stars  were  both  working  ; 

MGM,  on  different  films.  Irer 

always  drove  herself  to  the  st 

dio,  dressed  primly  and  pro 

erly  in  a  suit  with  gloves  and 

bag.  One  morning,  as  her  c; 

passed  through  the   stud 

gate,  she  noticed  that  a  limo 

sine  carrying  Garbo  was  x\g. 

behind  her.  Irene  wanted 

see  the  storied  star  in  the  fles 

so  she  parked  and  waited  f 

Garbo  to  get  out  of  the  lim 

Their  dressing  rooms   we 

next  door  to  each  other,  but  they  had  nt= 

er  met.  Ten  minutes  passed  before  it  h 

came  clear  that  Garbo  was  going  to  ot 

wait  Dunne.  Finally,  Irene  had  to  ru 

to  her  dressing  room  or  be  late  for  h 

morning  call.  Although  they  were  woi 

ing  on  adjoining  soundstages,  she  nev 

again  saw  Garbo,  whose  set  was  alwa 

kept  closed. 

Garbo  and  Gayelord  said  they  won 
ride  with  me  to  Santa  Monica.  Garbo 
knew,  would  want  to  ride  in  the  front  se 
Since  Irene  Dunne's  house  was  on  the  w 
in  Holmby  Hills,  I  told  Eleanor  I'd  pi 
her  up  en  route.  Just  before  I  left  lion 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  Irene.  "Bill,  de 
it's  a  long  drive  out  to  the  ocean,  and 
like  to  sit  in  the  front  seat  with  you." 

"That's  going  to  be  impossible,"  I  sa 
"Garbo  always  rides  in  the  front  seat,  a 
she's  first  on  board  tonight." 

Irene  wasn't  going  to  give  up  withou 

fight.  "1  really  would  like  to  sit  in  front, 

I  had  no  idea  how  to  handle  this  d 
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cate  situation,  In  the  end,  as  I  turned  into 
Irene's  driveway,  I  said  u>  Garbo,  "Would 

you  mind  terribly  getting  into  the  back- 
seat? Miss  Dunne  gets  carsick  if  she  rides 
in  the  backseat.  Even  when  she's  being  driv- 
en by  her  chauffeur,  she  sits  in  the  front." 

Irene,  who  was  looking  out  the  upstairs 
window,  watched  in  amazement  as  Ciarbo 
moved  from  front  to  back. 

When  we  got  to  the  Ahernes',  Eleanor- 
normally  poise  personified  was  in  a  panic. 
faking  me  aside,  she  said,  "Bill,  I've  made 
a  terrible  mistake.  Greer  Garson  was  sup- 
posed to  come  to  dinner  tomorrow  night, 
but  I  gave  her  the  wrong  date  and  she's 
coming  tonight.  She'll  be  here  any  minute. 
I'm  scared  to  death  to  tell  G.G.,  because 
meeting  one  new  person  is  all  she  can  han- 
dle, and  she's  never  met  Greer  Garson." 
When  the  doorbell  rang,  Eleanor  made  a 
beeline  for  the  kitchen.  I  rushed  to  the  bar 
and  fixed  a  scotch  for  Garbo  and  a  martini 
for  Irene.  Brian  Aheme  had  the  unenviable 
task  of  greeting  Garson  and  her  husband, 
the  Texas  millionaire  Buddy  Fogelson,  at 
the  door. 

Garson's  voice  carried  clearly  down  the 
hall,  and  Garbo  recognized  it  immediately. 
"What  is  she  doing  here?"  she  asked. 

Pressed  in  this  way,  I  came  up  with  the 
most  pathetic  story.  "The  Ahernes'  house 
is  for  sale,  you  know."  (It  really  was.)  "May- 
be she's  come  to  see  it." 

"At  night?" 

"Well,  potential  buyers  like  to  see  what 
a  house  looks  like  at  night." 

Garbo  didn't  believe  me  for  a  minute. 
As  Greer  entered  the  room,  you  could  feel 
the  tension.  She  was  wearing  a  full-length, 
black-and-white  herringbone  mink  coat  over 
a  long  green  dress  with  white  polka  dots. 
Garbo  and  Irene  were  both  wearing  sim- 
ple slack  suits. 

It  was  not  a  comfortable  evening.  As 
we  were  leaving,  Brian  asked  us  to  sign 
the  guest  book.  Greer  and  Buddy  signed 
first,  then  Irene.  Garbo  whispered  to  me, 
"I'm  not  going  to  sign." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  I  whispered  back. 
"Otherwise  you're  going  to  walk  home." 

And  so,  after  all  the  years  she'd  known 
them  and  all  the  times  she'd  stayed  with 
them  as  their  houseguest,  Garbo  signed 
the  Ahernes'  guest  book  for  the  first  time. 

I  feebly  tried  to  reduce  the  growing 
tension.  "This  is  a  real  first,"  I  said.  "This 
page  reads  Greer  Garson,  Irene  Dunne, 
and  Greta  Garbo,  in  that  order.  To  my 
knowledge,  it's  the  first  time  Garbo  has 
ever  had  third  billing." 

I  never  took  a  photograph  of  Garbo.  I  al- 
ways wanted  to,  but  I  never  did.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  her  California  trips,  she 
came  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell.  I 
could  see  who  it  was,  and  I  could  also  see 
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she  was  in  a  playful  mood,  with  a  hall- 
gallon  jug  of  Cutty  Sark  slung  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked 

"It's  the  water  boy." 

"I'm  sorry,  we  don't  lake  deliveries  at 
the  front  door.  You'll  have  to  come  around 
to  the  service  entrance." 

Like  a  delighted  child,  she  flew  around 
the  side  of  the  house,  past  the  garage  and 
clotheslines,  and  came  in  the  back  door. 
After  giving  me  the  scotch,  she  made  an- 
other little  presentation.  "You  have  photo- 
graphs everywhere  in  your  home.  Since 
you  seem  to  like  them  so  much,  here's  one 
that  Dr.  Hauser  just  took.  It's  only  a  Po- 
laroid, but  it's  not  bad,  eh?"  The  photo 
showed  Garbo  at  her  most  robust,  in  a 
white  turtleneck  sweater.  Her  hair  was 


To  her  closest  friends, 
she  was  G.G.  If  you  were  on 
the  next  level  of  intimacy, 
you  called  her  Miss  G. 


pulled  back  with  a  little  leather  strap.  I 
didn't  like  it  that  way,  and  she  knew  it. 

"Why  don't  you  let  your  hair  grow  a 
little  longer  and  let  it  hang  just  above  your 
shoulders?"  I  once  asked  her. 

"Fine  for  you  to  say,"  she  said,  "but  you 
don't  have  to  wear  my  hair." 

Going  to  a  public  place  with  Garbo  was 
always  an  adventure,  partly  because 
she  hated  to  commit  herself  to  any- 
thing in  advance.  One  night  I  mentioned 
I  was  planning  to  go  to  the  Farmers  Mar- 
ket the  next  morning.  I  asked  her  if  she'd 
like  to  go  along.  "Well,  let  me  see  how  I 
feel  tomorrow"  was  her  entirely  predictable 
response.  She  was  constitutionally  inca- 
pable of  committing  to  anything  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  phone  rang. 
"Are  you  still  going  to  the  market?"  I  told 
her  yes.  "Well,  I'll  be  right  over." 

I  had  a  station  wagon  and  a  Rolls-Royce 
in  those  days.  I  seldom  used  the  Rolls,  and 
I  doubted  if  she'd  ever  been  in  it.  So  I  de- 
cided to  take  it  that  day.  As  she  got  in, 
she  noticed  the  R.R.  insignia  on  the  rub- 
ber floor  mat.  "Does  this  car  belong  to 
Rosalind  Russell?"  she  asked.  Garbo  had 
never  met  Roz  Russell,  but  she  knew  the 
two  of  us  were  close  friends. 

She  was  dressed  in  what  I  called  her 
"Katharine  Hepburn  look."  It  was  rather 
Chinese— loose  cotton  pants,  a  kind  of  coolie 


jacket,  a  straw  hat  tied  under  the  chin,  anc 
the  inevitable  sunglasses.  At  the  Farmei 
Market,  1  headed  lor  the  fresh  vegetables 
but  we  passed  a  bakery  on  the  way,  ani 
Garbo  stopped. 

"Oh,  look  at  those  cream  pulls.  I  haven 
had  a  cream  puff  in  years." 
"Well,  treat  yourself  to  one." 
"No,"  she  said.  "Buy  it  for  me." 
"Buy  it  yourself,"  I  said.  "It  only  cosi 
one  dollar  and  10  cents." 
"Oh,  so  much!" 
"That's  right.  Buy  one  and  I'll  get  son- 
tea  for  you  and  some  coffee  for  me." 

When  I  returned  with  the  tea  and  co 
fee,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  th 
Garbo  had  actually  worked  up  enoug 
courage  to  buy  a  cream  puff.  She  was  si 
ting  at  a  table  eating  it,  beside  herse 
with  joy.  Someone  20  or 
feet  away  waved  at  me.  Gart 
looked  up  from  her  crea 
puff.  "Is  that  Janet  Gaynor? 
"It  is." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "don't  let  h 
come  over  here.  I  don't  kne 
her." 

"Of  course  you  know  h 
Her  husband,  Adrian,  did  i 
your  costumes  at  MGM.  Y< 
know  exactly  who  she  is,  a 
she's  a  dear." 
"Then  go  over  and  talk  to  her,  becau 
I  don't  want  to  meet  her." 

It  could  have  been  an  embarrassi 
situation,  but  wonderful  Janet  saved  t 
day.  By  the  time  I  got  to  her  table, 
had  figured  out  exactly  what  was  goi 
on.  "You're  sitting  with  Garbo,"  she  sa 
"and  you  had  to  come  over  here  becai 
she  doesn't  want  to  speak  to  me." 
"That's  it." 
"Isn't  she  a  funny  little  creature?  I 
still  so  beautiful." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Garbo  hac 
made  a  picture  in  25  years,  everyone 
ognized  her.  It  made  me  realize  that 
was  the  very  definition  of  presence, 
radiated  celebrity  from  every  pore. 

Another  morning  excursion— this  on< 
the  station  wagon— took  us  to  Mr.  Gi 
clothing  store  in  Beverly  Hills.  I  had  s| 
ted  a  sweater  there  which  I  thought  Ga 
might  like.  She  wore  mostly  beige  or  bl 
but  she  looked  great  in  what  I  call  "a: 
colors"— pink,  lavender,  purple.  This  w; 
pale  lavender  man's  sweater,  and  whe 
described  it  to  Garbo  she  couldn't  wai 
see  it.  It  was  early,  and  the  store  was| 
serted. 

Garbo  hated  spending  money.  She  si 
ied  that  sweater  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
Georgian  silver.  She  held  it  up,  pu 
down,  examined  it  in  front  of  a  mir 
viewed  it  under  different  lights,  slretc 
the  sleeves  out.  She  did  everything  but 
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door  Doris  came  into  view,  gushing,  "Oh 
Greta,  it's  so  wonderful  to  see  you.'' 

Garbo  didn't  respond  at  first .  Once  he 
mask  of  impenetrability  was  in  place,  shi 
said,  very  pleasantly,  "Tell  me,  how  is  Mi 
Stein?" 

When  she  was  ushered  into  Jules  Stein' 
bedroom,  his  face  came  to  life.  He  evei 
got  out  of  bed  and  sat  in  a  chair.  Garb 
was  wonderful  with  him— funny,  warn 
charming— and  his  spirits  rose.  Just  think 
Jules  Stein,  arguably  Hollywood's  mos 
powerful  man,  who  could  have  requeste 
any  and  every  star  in  town  (certainly  an 
and  every  MCA  star)  to  visit  him  at  th 
end,  wanted  to  see  only  Garbo.  And  sh 
had  never  been  a  client. 


G 


it  on.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  while  she  loved  it  she  wasn't  going  to 
part  with  $150. 

Back  out  on  Beverly  Drive,  1  recognized 
Angie  Dickinson  walking  toward  us  with 
her  daughter.  Angie  had  worked  for  me 
years  earlier  on  G.E.  Theater.  I  introduced 
the  two  of  them  to  my  shopping  compan- 
ion, and  we  chatted  for  a  minute  or  two. 
But  you  could  never  linger  in  the  street 
when  you  were  with  Garbo. 

As  we  walked  away,  she  whispered,  with 
great  wonder  in  her  voice,  "You  know 
everyone  in  Beverly  Hills." 

We  had  encountered  a  grand  total  of 
two  people. 

To  her  closest  friends,  such  as  Eleanor 
Aherne,  Greta  Garbo  was  G.G  If  you 
were  on  the  next  level  of  intimacy,  you 
called  her  Miss  G.  That  is  how  I  always 
addressed  her,  and  she  always  called  me 
Mr.  Frye.  Even  Gayelord  Hauser,  who 
was  one  of  her  closest  friends,  she  always 
referred  to  as  Dr.  Hauser.  Everyone  else 
called  her  Miss  Garbo. 

When  she  phoned  you,  or  left  a  mes- 
sage for  you  to  phone  her,  she  often  iden- 
tified herself  as  Harriet  Brown.  I  was  in 
New  York  the  first  time  she  used  her  nom 
de  guerre  with  me.  The  phone  rang  in  my 
hotel  room  one  morning. 

"Hello,  this  is  Harriet  Brown  speaking." 
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One  morning  she  walked 
over  to  tell  me,  as  proud  as 
punch,  that  she  had  just 
killed  a  rattlesnake  with  a  hoe. 


The  accent  was  a  dead  giveaway,  but  I 
went  along  with  her  little  ruse.  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Brown,  you're  up  very  early." 

She  was  always  brisk  and  business- 
like on  the  phone.  "You're  here  three  days. 
When  do  you  want  to  come  for  a  drink?" 

"Today,  absolutely,"  I  said.  I  was  well 
aware  by  then  that  Garbo  was  far  less  like- 
ly to  cancel  a  same-day  social  obligation 
than  one  set  for  the  future. 

One  thing  you  did  not  call  Garbo,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  was  Greta. 

When  Jules  Stein,  founder  of  MCA,  was 
in  his  last  days,  his  wife,  Doris,  called  to 
see  if  I  could  arrange  to  have  Garbo  pay 
him  a  visit.  An  earlier  attempt  to  invite 
Garbo  to  a  large  social  event  at  the  Steins', 
I  knew,  had  been  rebuffed. 

Garbo  agreed.  I  wasn't  free  to  take  her 
to  the  Steins',  so  James  Wharton  did.  He 
reported  that  when  the  butler  opened  the 


arbo  had  a  great  curiosity  aboi 
sex— especially  who  was  doing  whj 
to  whom.  She  didn't  want  detail 
exactly,  just  the  broad  brushstrokes.  Du 
ing  one  of  her  visits  to  Los  Angeles, 
had  to  go  to  New  York  to  talk  to  Glor 
Swanson  about  appearing  in  my  fil 
Airport  75. 

Two  days  later,  I  flew  back  to  Los  A 
geles,  and  no  sooner  had  I  entered  n 
house  than  Garbo  rang  the  doorbell.  SI 
must  have  been  spying  from  across  tl 
street.  I  invited  her  in,  and  she  asked 
I'd  had  success  in  obtaining  the  servic 
of  Gloria  Swanson. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "she's  si 
If  you  won't  be  in  one 
my  pictures,  then  I 
thrilled  to  have  Miss  Sw£ 
son." 

Garbo  wasted  no  tin 
"Does  Miss  Swanson  1 
alone?" 

"No,  she  lives  with 

man  named  Bill  Duf 

He's  maybe  15  or  20  ye; 

younger  than  Swanson.' 

I  should  have  known  what  was  comi 

next.  "Do  they  have  sex?,"  Garbo  askec 

"Good  God,  how  would  I  know  if  tl 

have  sex?"  I  asked  Garbo  if  she  and  Sw; 

son  had  been  friends. 

"Yes.  When  we  both  lived  in  Ho 
wood,  I  used  to  know  Miss  Swanson 
it  has  been  years  since  I  talked  to  h| 
Three  years  ago,  though,  she  wrote  m 
letter.  It  said,  'Dear  G.,  we  both  live 
New  York,  near  each  other,  we  are  b 
alone,  we  have  similar  lives.  Why  don't 
have  dinner  sometime?  Please  come  o  \ 
and  have  dinner  with  me.'" 
"Did  you?"  I  asked. 
"No.  I  didn't  even  answer  her  letter 
"Why?" 

She  paused  and  thought  deeply.  A  hin 
sadness  crossed  her  face.  Her  answer  to   | 
simple  question  spoke  volumes  about  Gi 
Garbo.  "There  was  no  one  to  make  me. 
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READY  FOR  HER  CLOSE-UP 

An  L.A.  native  whose  immigrant  father  tended  bar,  Rita  Wilson  grew  up  to  model, 

act,  and  then  marry  the  closest  thing  in  town  to  a  god:  Tom  Hanks. 

After  12  years,  with  her  family  flourishing,  the  cheerleader  half  of  Hollywood's 

most  wholesome  couple  is  getting  back  into  the  game 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


s  she  parks  her  black  Lexus  S.U.V.  just  off  Melrose 
Avenue  and  heads  for  Fred  Segal,  the  ivy-covered  boutique  where 
chic  Los  Angelenos  have  shopped  for  decades,  Rita  Wilson  could 
be  any  wealthy  woman  bound  for  a  morning  of  browsing.  Indeed, 
the  amber  suede  pants  that  hug  her  well-toned  body  were  bought 
at  Fred  Segal.  In  a  black  Prada  sweater  and  a  19th-century 
turquoise-and-gold  necklace— a  beautifully  crafted  snake  with 
ruby  eyes  and  a  diamond  nose  that  was  a  Christmas  present 
from  her  husband,  Tom  Hanks— Wilson  looks  every  inch  the 
pampered  Hollywood  wife.  Even  her  famously  unruly  long 


brown  curls  have  been  blown  dry  and  coaxed  into  flawle 
straightness  by  a  hairdresser. 

But  as  she  passes  Ron  Herman,  the  owner  of  Fred  Segal, 
calls  breezily,  "Coming  to  work?"  Wilson  bursts  out  laughing, 
days  as  a  salesgirl  may  be  long  gone,  but  this  is  definitely  her  tu| 
Raised  in  Los  Angeles,  she  went  to  Hollywood  High,  where  she 
"discovered"  at  age  14  by  a  magazine  photographer,  launchin 
lucrative  modeling  career. 

Modeling  aside,  Wilson's  background  was  hardly  glamoroi 
The  daughter  of  a  bartender  at  a  racetrack,  she  was  born  M 
garita  Ibrahimoff  (when  her  parents  changed  the  family  nan 
they  picked  the  name  of  the  street  where  they  lived)  and  grew 
in  a  close-knit  Greek-Bulgarian  family  where  English  was  a  s< 
ond  language.  While  she  was  in  high  school  she  worked  as 
salesgirl  at  Fred  Segal.  "You'd  spend  your  entire  paycheck 
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clothes,  I  got  fired  for  talking  too  much,"  she  says  ruefully.  "I 
got  fired  from  every  real  job  I  ever  had." 

Despite  her  current  life  of  privilege.  Wilson  still  embraces  her 
working-class  origins.  "1  had  the  greatest  childhood!"  she  exclaims, 
her  face  lighting  up  whenever  she  talks  about  her  immigrant  par- 
ents, who  continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  her  life.  And  Wilson  is 
not  one  of  those  actresses  who  disdain  the  modeling  that  gave 
them  their  start.  "It  was  a  really  great  job!"  she  says.  Then  again, 
in  The  World  According  to  Rita,  practically  every  job  has  been 
fun.  She  has  just  spent  the  morning  driving  me  around  the  Holly- 
wood Hills,  pointing  out  the  Arco  station  where  she  used  to  re- 
deem her  Coke  bottle  for  a  nickel  she  could  take  to  the  market  to 
buy  candy;  the  market  itself,  owned  by  a  local  Armenian  family, 
where  Wilson  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  at  the  age  of  12;  even  the 
Universal  Amphitheatre,  where  she  was  an  usher.  "I  got  fired  there 
too."  Wilson  says  brightly.  But  none  of  her  memories  seems  to  be 
depressing.  "I  liked  everything  I  ever  did,"  she  says  with  such  blithe 
nonchalance  that  you  actually  believe  her.  With  her  wide  blue- 
gray  eyes  and  effervescent  personality,  Wilson  exudes  the  kind  of 
ebullience  that  recalls  the  varsity  cheerleader  she  was  in  high 
school.  Only  her  fingernails— carefully  manicured  but  bitten  to  the 
quick— hint  at  whatever  tension  or  anxiety  comes  with  the  territory. 

Actually,  her  current  life  is  about  as  good  as  it  gets.  For  the 
last  12  years,  she  has  been  happily  married  to  Hanks, 
who  not  only  belongs  to  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  club— 
the  men  who  command  $20  million  or  more  per  movie— but 
also  has  won  two  Academy  Awards  for  best  actor.  "This  is  a 


Hut  in  an  income  bracket  where  people  often  employ  battal- 
ions of  servants  to  care  lor  their  children,  Wilson  is  decidedly  an 
anomaly.  "We've  never  had  a  nanny,"  she  says.  "We  have  a  fami- 
ly dinner  together  every  night."  When  she  needs  a  baby-sitter,  "I 
haw  my  mom  and  dad." 

Although  family  remains  her  top  priority,  Wilson  is  also  revving 
up  her  career.  Last  year  brought  two  supporting  roles,  both 
character  parts  that  involved  working  with  friends  in  the  same 
social  circles. 

"She  had  a  tough  role  [as  Richard  Gere's  ex-wife]  in  Runaway 
Bride,"  says  Garry  Marshall,  the  director.  "She  had  to  be  tough 
and  firm,  but  not  a  wilchy  villain.  And  she  has  to  be  credible;  af- 
ter all,  who  would  Richard  Gere  marry?  We  were  looking  for 
someone  who  had  a  certain  warmth  and  kindness,  so  I  thought 
of  Rita.  She  can  be  sexy,  but  she  can  also  take  your  temperature 
if  you're  sick.  Not  many  actresses  can  do  that,  but  she's  a  mom. 
People  say  that  Rita  gets  a  job  because  she's  connected,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She's  always  funny,  she's  always  solid, 
and  she's  always  real,  which  is  a  key  word  for  comedy  people 
She  deserves  the  parts  people  give  her." 

Like  Marshall,  Rob  Reiner  is  a  friend  of  the  Hankses'— "We're 
neighbors  in  Malibu,"  he  explains.  "I  think  she's  hysterically  funny 
There  are  very  few  actresses  who  are  attractive  and  can  be  ver) 
real  and  very  funny  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  what's  required." 

Particularly  in  Reiner's  recent  film  The  Story  of  Us,  whicr 
traces  the  marital  collapse  of  a  couple  played  by  Michelle  Pfeiffe: 
and  Bruce  Willis,  with  Wilson  and  Reiner  as  their  best  friends 
"This  is  very  close-to-the-bone  stuff,  so  we  needed  some  comk 


"Rita's  always  funny,  she's  always  solid,  and  she's  always  real,"  says  Garry  Marsha 


town  that's  about  men,  and  he's  a  god,"  says  one  industry  observer. 

Moreover,  in  an  industry  not  noted  for  the  stability  of  its  high- 
profile  unions,  the  Hanks-Wilson  marriage  is  much  admired.  "It's 
as  pristine  as  any  in  this  town,  completely  solid,"  says  one  movie 
producer.  Hanks  is  quite  public  about  how  besotted  he  is  with 
his  wife.  Last  year,  when  Wilson  was  honored  by  Cedars-Sinai 
Research  for  Women's  Cancers,  Hanks  declared  himself  "the 
luckiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  planet"  to  be  married  to  her. 

Wilson  and  Hanks  have  two  sons,  nine-year-old  Chester  and 
four-year-old  Truman.  ("I  like  those  old-man's  names  that  harken 
back  to  a  more  dignified  time,"  Wilson  explains.)  Seventeen-year- 
old  Elizabeth,  Hanks's  daughter  from  his  first  marriage,  also  lives 
with  them  in  Pacific  Palisades,  where,  in  addition  to  the  big  Medi- 
terranean house  they  currently  inhabit,  the  Hankses  have  also 
bought  a  $3.2  million,  4,000-square-foot  house  built  in  the  1950s 
on  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  land  in  the  area.  They  have  yet  to 
renovate  it,  but  in  the  meantime,  there's  also  the  $3.25  million 
beachfront  house  in  Malibu.  Tom's  oldest  son,  22-year-old  Colin, 
plays  Alex  on  the  television  show  Roswell  and  lives  on  his  own. 
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relief,"  says  Reiner,  who  gave  Wilson  several  arresting  monologue 
including  one  showstopper  about  the  differences  between  the  p 
nis  and  the  vagina. 

But  Wilson  maintains  a  healthy  perspective  on  her  work.  "La 
year  I  had  a  really  busy  year,  but  it's  not  like  I  have  this  heav 
duty  career  I'm  obsessed  with,"  she  says.  "Obviously  I've  spei 
my  30s  creating  my  family.  I  try  to  be  there  every  day  when  tl 
kids  get  home  from  school.  That's  how  I  grew  up;  my  moth 
was  always  there,  and  I  think  it  gave  me  the  security  I  have, 
don't  want  to  work  unless  it's  going  to  be  something  really  goo 
Once  you  say,  'I'm  only  going  to  do  things  I  really  want  to  d 
you  only  do  things  you  really  want  to  do.  The  stuff  I've  had 
turn  down  was  just  stuff  that  would  make  your  ego  feel  better.' 

As  her  children  get  older,  however,  Wilson  is  increasingly  eag 
for  new  outlets.  "Because  everyone's  flourishing,  it's  more  fun 
work  now,"  she  says.  "I  feel  more  creative  than  ever.  Now  then 
this  freedom  to  go,  O.K.,  I  have  more  time    I  can  do  this  now 
want  to  be  working  when  I'm  65." 

When  I  ask  about  her  goals,  she  wrinkles  her  nose;  "goals" 
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ioo  somber  a  word  for  her.  "I  have  Fantasies.  I  wanl  to  do  Shake- 
speare m  the  Park.  I  want  to  do  a  musical.  I  want  to  do  more  the- 
ater.  1  want  to  work  in  a  period  picture  where  the  dresses  are  gor- 
geous and  so  is  the  lighting." 

Her  other  dream  is  to  work  with  "one  of  the  best  directors." 
Her  own  list  includes  Steven  Spielberg  (who  conveniently  hap- 
pens to  be  married  to  one  of  her  best  friends,  Kate  C'apshaw), 
Jane  Campion,  Martin  Scorsese,  Mike  Nichols,  Cameron  Crowe, 
and  Nora  Ephron,  who  directed  Wilson  in  Sleepless  In  Seattle 
and  whom  she  also  counts  as  "one  of  my  best  friends."  Hanks 
himself  gave  Wilson  one  of  her  acting  jobs  when  he  made  his 
directing  debut  with  That  Thing  You  Do!  But  moviemakers  con- 
sider Wilson  (unlike  her  expensive  husband)  to  be  "very  afford- 
able," as  one  puts  it,  meaning  well  under  half  a  million  dollars. 

Of  course,  this  is  Hollywood,  where  time  is  the  enemy  of 
every  actress.  Wilson  is  duly  sensitive  about  the  subject  of  age; 


when  I  ask  hers,  she  scrunches  up  her  face  and  starts  wailing 
comically,  "I  don't  wanna!  Don't  go  there!"  (She's  43.) 

But  even  the  cruel  calculus  of  the  movie  industry  is  buffered 
by  the  way  she  was  raised.  "I  was  American  at  school  and 
Greek  at  home,"  explains  Wilson.  "So  I  had  the  foundation 
of  another  culture  that  offered  me  a  whole  other  way  to  look  at 
things  that  was  about  family,  love,  and  commitment." 

Wilson's  parents  had  both  survived  harrowing  childhoods 
abroad.  Her  mother  spent  most  of  her  youth  in  an  Albanian  vil- 
lage before  escaping  through  the  mountains  into  Greece;  her  fa- 
ther, born  in  Greece  and  raised  in  Bulgaria,  had  been  in  a  Com- 
munist work  camp  before  fleeing  to  Turkey,  where  he  got  a  job 
on  a  boat  as  a  coal  stoker.  "They  are  the  greatest  parents  in  the 
world,"  says  Wilson,  adding  that  her  childhood  "was  completely 
wholesome.  I  never  got  into  drugs;  the  people  who  were  doing 
them  weren't  the  people  1  was  hanging  out  with."  Besides,  she  was 
working  hard.  A  brief  stint  in  junior  college  seemed  irrelevant,  so 
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she  dropped  OUt.  "I  thought,  I  don't  like  this,  and  I'm  making  si 
much  money  modeling  and  doing  commercials  I  could  turn  thi 
into  a  job,"  she  explains.  "I  liked  performing,  but  I  never  put  it  tc 
gelher  that  you  could  have  a  career  at  it.  I  didn't  have  the  expc 
sure  to  know  you  could  go  to  Juilliard."  It  never  occurred  to  her  t 
get  any  training  until  someone  suggested  she  look  into  enrolling  2 
the  London  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art,  where  she  sul 
sequently  studied  for  a  year.  But  even  as  a  young  actress,  sh 
struck  people  as  having  her  feet  on  the  ground. 

"You  see  people  who  you  say,  'They're  not  going  to  make 
over  the  long  haul,  professionally,'"  observes  Garry  Marshall,  wh 
also  directed  Wilson  in  a  couple  of  Happy  Days  episodes  in  the  lai 
1970s.  "I  always  thought  Rita  could  get  through  all  the  wars,  the  pc 
itics,  the  mess-ups.  She  was  ambitious,  but  she  was  not  desperate 
Wilson  first  met  Hanks  when  she  appeared  in  a  1980  episode  < 
his  television  show.  Bosom  Buddies,  but  their  friendship  really  toe 

hold  four  years  later  whi 
they  were  filming  Volu, 
teers,  in  which  they  bot 
played  Peace  Corps  wor 
ers  who  go  to  Thailan- 
Hanks's  first  marriage, 
actress  Samantha  Lewe 
his  college  sweetheart,  w 
crumbling,  and  he  and  W 
son  became  close  friends 
"It  was  a  getting-t 
know-you  thing,  which  w 
so  funny,  because  it  toi 
me  completely  by  surprise 
she  recalls.  "I  was  ji 
stunned.  I  thought  he  w 
my  friend!" 

The  revelation  occurr 
one  day  as  she  started  I 
take  off  her  lace-up  sal 
dais,  the  kind  that  wrl 
around  your  leg,  whi 
Tom  stopped  her  with! 
gesture  that  was  so  tend] 
and  sexy  it  complete 
turned  her  life  arourl 
"He  unlaced  my  sand 
for  me,"  Wilson  says, 
most  bashfully.  "It  \ 
like— Oh,  my  God!" 

After  that,  things  h 
pened  fast.  "I  fell  ma< 
in  love  with  him,"  she  says.  "He  was  so  easy  to  be  around, 
was  calming,  he  was  funny,  he  made  me  laugh,  and  we  shai 
so  much  in  common.  We  were  the  same  age,  and  we  had  b< 
been  involved  in  these  church  groups  that  were  like  reborn  Ch 
tians.  I  had  never  met  anyone  who  had  also  done  that." 

Although  the  Hankses  are  obviously  compatible,  Wilson  says, 
don't  consider  it  luck.  It's  being  old  enough  to  know  who  you 
to  know  what  you  need  and  what  excites  you.  And  then  I  have  a| 
of  faith.  I  used  to  pray  to  God  to  bring  me  someone  I  loved 
loved  me  the  same  way.  Maybe  it  was  luck  that  we  met  at  the  ril 
age."  She  beams.  "I  got  to  marry  my  best  friend,"  she  adds  softl 
Hanks,  who  was  raised  a  Roman  Catholic,  suffered  what 
calls  a  "fractured"  family  life  as  a  child.  His  parents  had  met  i 
restaurant  in  Berkeley,  where  his  mother  was  a  waitress  and 
father  was  a  cook.  They  split  up  when  Tom  was  five;  his  mot 
kept  one  son  while  Tom,  another  brother,  and  a  sister  hit  the  r<  I 
with  their  father,  who  moved  even  more  often  than  he  remarri 
Hanks  has  frequently  spoken  of  the  loneliness  and  sense  of 
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THE    HOMETOWN    GIRL 


connectedness  that  afflicted  him  as  a  youth.  When  he  was  14  he 
sought  solace  m  Christianity  after  a  born-again  experience,  be- 
coming involved  with  the  First  Covenant  Church  in  Oakland.  He 
has  attributed  that  impulse  to  a  feeling  that  he  "needed  some- 
thing very  badly  ...  1  wanted  to  belong  to  a  group."  These  days 
he  and  Wilson,  who  was  raised  Greek  Orthodox,  are  bringing  up 
their  children  in  her  faith,  and  it  is  in  his  marriage  that  Hanks 
seems  finally  to  have  found  the  security  he  craved.  He  has  said 
that  he  married  Wilson  because  of  her  "complete  and  utter  kind 
of  acceptance  for  me.  Il  was  a  love  that  was  unconditional." 

Hanks's  big  success  came  after  their  marriage,  and  Wilson 
says  she  never  takes  it  for  granted.  "I  didn't  come  from  any 
money  at  all,  and  it's  still  kind  of  amazing  and  exciting  to 
me."  she  says.  "I  don't  ever  want  to  lose  that  thrill.  I  feel  really 
blessed."  A  supporter  of  aids  Project  Los  Angeles,  Project  Angel 
Food,  the  Shakespeare  Festival/LA,  and  women's-cancer  research 
at  Cedars-Sinai,  among  other  causes,  Wilson  adds,  "I  make  sure 
I'm  giving  back,  and  I  try  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  to  help  others." 
Wilson's  perennially  cheerful  outlook  has  earned  her  many  ad- 
mirers. "I'm  constantly  amazed  by  her,"  says  Tom  Ford,  the  cre- 
ative director  of  the  Gucci  Group,  who  first  met  Wilson  through 
aids  Project  Los  Angeles.  "She's  honest,  loyal,  kind,  unaffected, 
funny— a  really  good  person.  She's  very  strong-willed,  very  deter- 
mined, but  I've  never  seen  diva  behavior." 

The  question  of  whether  Wilson  harbors  a  diva  aspect  to  her 
personality  elicits  varying  responses.  Within  her  own  crowd,  a 


successfully  solved  was  between  John  kilter's  character  and  Rita's 
Character.  I  he  scene  wasn't  working,  and  it  wasn't  because  ol  Rita" 

One  day,  finding  yet  another  new  scene  to  learn  before  that 
night's  performance,  "she  just  went  ballistic."  says  the  insider 
"She  said,  'I  didn't  sign  to  do  this  scene  this  is  terrible!'  ant 
walked  out.  The  next  day  she  said.  'All  right.  I'll  come  back  anc 
be  a  good  girl.'  She  wanted  to  talk  to  Simon  about  the  scene 
but  he  wouldn't  talk  to  her.  He  said,  'You  can't  do  the  piece.'  Rite 
didn't  handle  that  one  day  as  well  as  she  could  have,  but  she  wa: 
right    the  scene  wasn't  working,  and  it  wasn't  funny." 

Wilson  remains  tactful  about  her  dispute  with  Simon,  who  re 
ceived  a  critical  drubbing  for  The  Dinner  Party.  "The  play  hac 
problems,  and  my  part  was  suffering  from  the  very  beginning,' 
she  says  carefully.  "I  think  I'm  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  the  pla 
got  terrible  reviews,  so  maybe  what  I  had  to  say  was  accurate." 

But  Simon  bristles  angrily  when  asked  about  the  debacle.  ' 
wasn't  brutal  to  her,"  he  says  heatedly.  'And  we  didn't  make  ou 
decision  first.  She  made  her  decision,  and  then  we  made  our  dt 
cision.  You  can't  have  actors  starting  to  tell  you  what  they  will  d> 
and  won't  do,  rebelling  and  saying  they  won't  do  a  scene." 

Wilson  has  already  agreed  to  return  to  the  stage,  signing  on  t 
appear  in  Eve  Ensler's  The  Vagina  Monologues  in  New  York  thi 
May.  She  makes  it  clear  that  her  pride  is  no  obstacle  to  findin 
work:  "I  never  wanted  to  be  a  big  star.  I  just  want  to  keep  o 
working."  Some  opportunities  she  can  help  create.  She  is  plai 
ning  to  produce  a  movie  based  on  the  play  My  Big  Fat  Gree 
Wedding.  She  is  also  developing  a  project  on  Greek  mytholog 
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At  the  Story  of  Us  premiere, 

1  -  Wilson  with  director  Rob 

\       \  Reiner  and  co-stars  Michelle 

I  Pfeiffer  and  Bruce  Willis. 


s  and  Wilson  with 
>shaw  qnd  Steven 
iBerg  at  the  opening 
of  the  play  Four  Dogs 
and  a  Bone,  l?^. 
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APLa's  James  Loyc 

Tom  Ford,  and  Hani 


Hanks  declared  himself  "the  luckiest  man  on  the  planet"  to  be  married  to  Wilsoi 


gang  that  includes  Sally  Field,  Goldie  Hawn,  Nancy  Short  (wife 
of  Martin),  and  Capshaw,  Wilson  is  known  as  great  company. 
Others  say  she's  not  always  so  easygoing.  "When  you  meet  her 
socially,  she's  really  fun,  girlie,  and  fabulous,"  reports  one  indus- 
try executive  who  has  worked  with  her.  "But  when  it  comes  to 
her  career  there's  a  bit  of  an  edge  to  why  she's  not  as  successful 
as  her  husband  is.  It's  hard  when  you're  married  to  the  mayor 
of  Hollywood,  but  you  can't  compete  if  you're  married  to  one  of 
these  guys.  Some  women  relish  being  the  number  two,  but  part 
of  her  struggle  is  against  it.  Why  not  just  enjoy  the  ride?" 

But  even  for  Rita  Wilson,  the  ride  can  get  bumpy  at  times. 
The  end  of  last  year  brought  a  major  disappointment  with  her 
abrupt  ouster  from  the  cast  of  Neil  Simon's  latest  play,  The  Din- 
ner Party,  which  closed  at  the  Mark  Taper  Forum  in  January. 
Her  sudden  departure,  which  occurred  when  the  play  was  already 
in  previews,  was  officially  attributed  to  "creative  differences."  But 
the  behind-the-scenes  fireworks  were  considerable. 

"She  bore  Neil  Simon's  constant  badgering  with  real  spartan 
courage,"  says  one  person  involved  with  the  production.  "Simon 
was  changing  things  all  the  time.  The  one  relationship  that  was  not 
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for  HBO  and  a  movie  for  Lifetime  on  Babe  Paley,  the  legenda 
socialite  and  wife  of  William  Paley,  the  founder  of  CBS— a  wo 
an  who  seemingly  had  everything  and  yet  was  unhappy. 

From  all  appearances,  such  a  thing  could  never  be  said 
Rita  Wilson.  "When  I  was  growing  up,  1  always  felt  that  wher 
was  at  was  the  greatest  place  to  be,"  she  says.  "My  mother  a 
grandmother  always  used  to  say,  'There's  going  to  be  people  b 
ter  than  you  are  and  worse  than  you  are,  richer  than  you  are  a 
poorer  than  you  are.'  What  I  learned  from  this  was  that 
have  to  be  happy  with  where  you  are.  If  you're  not,  you 
change  that,  but  not  by  wishing  you  were  somebody  else  or  h 
somebody  else's  things." 

And  Wilson  understands  how  fortunate  she  is.  "We  were  pi 
ing  this  game  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  one  of  the  questions  vj 
'What  age  would  you  like  to  go  back  to?'"  she  reports.  "I 
want  to  go  back  to  any  age.  I  love  this  age  I'm  at.  I  feel  lik 
know  who  I  am.  and  can  be  who  I  am.  You  have  a  sense  of 
cess  in  your  marriage,  in  your  career,  with  your  children,  and 
opportunities  presenting  themselves  that  didn't  in  your  30s 

She  smiles  radiantly.  "To  me,  this  is  the  best  time."  □ 
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-lays  a  law  stud 

in  a  steamy  May-December  , 

romance  on  CBS's  Family  Law, 

arrived  in  Hollywood  less  than] 

year  ago  and  is  already  tuminl 

heads.   A  fashion  devotee,  de  ll 

Fuente  wears  HUGO  BOSS  ■  — 

wear  every  day  in  honor 

father,  Hugo,  who  passei 

three  years  ago.   Here,  he 

mile  and  gets  comfo 
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IVAN  SERGEI 


WB's  Jack  &  Jill,  and  in  the 
critically  acclaimed  film  The 
Opposite  of  Sex.  Soon  you'll  see 
him  in  We  Met  at  the  Vineyard, 

an  independent  film  also 
featuring  Julianna  Margulies. 
Blink  and  you  might  miss  him, 

because  Sergei's  career  is 

speeding  up.  Watch  him  here 

as  he  hits  the  ground  running 

in  BOSS  HUGO  BOSS. 
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BOWLED  OVER 

C/ocfcw/se  from 

fop  left:  Uma  Thurman; 

some  Merchant  Ivory-ish 

color;  Nick  Nolte  as 

Adam  Verver;  Jeremy 

Northam;  and  Kate 

Beckinsale.  Photographed 

on  the  set  of  The 

Golden  Row/,  Suffolk 
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THE  GOLDEN  BOWL 

James  Ivory  directs  Uma  Thurman  and  Kate  Beckinsale  to 
one  of  Henry  James's  happier  endings 


ven  James  Ivory  couldn't  get  through  The  Golden  Bowl.  "I  read 
about  1 00  pages  and  then  gave  it  up,  like  so  many  people,"  he  says  of 
Henry  James's  famously  abstruse  1 904  novel,  the  author's  last  and  a 
real  block  of  wood  even  by  Jamesian  standards.  Having  already 
adapted  The  Europeans  and  The  Bostonians,  both  set  in  America,  the 
director  was  casting  about  in  the  early  90s  for  one  of  James's  more 
sprawling  European  sagas.  He  and  his  longtime  collaborators,  produc- 
er Ismail  Merchant  and  screenwriter  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala,  settled  first 
on  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  then  on  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  but  soon  ran 
afoul,  respectively,  of  Jane  Campion's  and  lain  Softley's  versions.  So 


Ivory  picked  up  The  Golden  Bowl  again.  "And  that  time,"  he  adds, 
stuck."  As  always  with  James,  beneath  the  obsessive-compulsive  pre 
flows  a  river  of  molten  soap  opera.  Will  sweet  Maggie  (Kate  Beck 
sale),  married  to  an  Italian  smoothy  (Jeremy  Northam),  wise  up  to  I 
treachery  of  her  best  friend,  Charlotte  (Uma  Thurman),  who,  as  it  ho 
pens,  is  also  her  stepmother?  You  can  find  out  (assuming  you  your:, 
haven't  made  it  past  page  140)  when  Miramax  releases  the  mol 
later  this  year.  To  Ivory's  mind,  "It's  a  piece  of  luck  we  ended  up 
The  Golden  Bowl.  It  has  the  happiest  ending  in  James."  He  paus 
"Well,  at  least  it's  more  positive  than  the  other  two."    -BRUCE  HAf 
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>fc  First  off,  I'd  have  to  send  a  big  thank  you  to  Mrs.  K,  my 
rama  teacher  in  high  school.  She  noticed  something  in  me, 
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-sides  all  the  sleeping  I  did  in  her  class.  Now,  every  time  I  feel 
I  skipping  an  audition,  I'll  hear  her  encouraging  words.  And 
start  yelling  at  myself  real  good,  www.iam.com/kenny7/ 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BAGGER  VANCE 

Will  Smith,  Matt  Damon,  Jack  Lemmon- 
Robert  Redford  tees  up  the  next  big  American  sports  film 


ith  the  forthcoming  Depression-era  yarn  The  Legend  of 
Bagger  \  ince,  director  Robert  Redford  aims  to  do  for  golf  what 
Field  of  Dreams  and  his  own  (as  actor)  The  Natural  did  for  base- 
ball: ennoble  one  of  mankind's  more  ruthlessly  competitive — and, 
let's  face  it,  silly — pursuits  with  a  helping  of  gooey  pop  mysticism. 
Will  Tiger  Woods  soon  be  calling  on  the  Force?  "Inside  each  of  us  is 
our  one  true  and  authentic  swing,"  explains  the  movie's  title  charac- 
ter, a  mysterious  African-American  caddy  of  sage  yet  earthy  mien. 
Furthermore,  said  stroke  must  be  in  "harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  all 
that  is,  of  all  that  was,  of  all  that  will  be."  Thus  does  Will  Smith,  as 
Vance,  help  Matt  Damon's  Rannulph  Junuh  (an  athlete  of  genius 
who  has  been  emotionally  wounded  by  his  World  War  I  experi- 


ences) regain  his  swing — and  just  in  time  to  woo  ex-girlfrier 
Charlize  Theron.  Subtext,  anyone?  The  crucible  is  an  exhibits 
match  pitting  Junuh  against  the  real-life  legends  Bobby  Jon 
and  Walter  Hagen.  Redford  was  at  one  point  said  to  be  conside 
ing  playing  Junuh  himself,  but  ultimately  decided  to  go  with 
younger  actor;  Kevin  Costner  was  presumably  unavailable.  This  t 
tale,  set  in  Savannah  and  adapted  by  Jeremy  Leven  (Don  Ju 
DeMarco)  and  Richard  LaGravenese  (The  Fisher  King,  The  Hoi 
Whisperer)  from  the  1995  novel  by  Steven  Pressfield,  is  narrat 
by  Jack  Lemmon,  playing  the  present-day  codger  version  of 
ll-year-old  boy  who  here  fills  somewhat  the  same  role  as  the  I 
in  Shane.  Come  back,  Bagger  Vance!  -BRUCE  HAN 
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4  You  want  to  seethe  world?  Join  the  navy  Want  a  cooier 
liform?  Be  a  model.  I  don't  have  any  skeletons  in  my  closet. 


1  I  hope  to  get  some.  Most  people  think  it's  a  glamorous 
I  and  it  is.  But  if  you  never  really  wanted  to  spend  a  rainy 
bruary  in  Milan,  don't  bother,  www.iam.com/brooke  // 
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LORD  OF  THE  DANCE 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
aspiring  ballerinas;  Peter 
Gallagher;  Amanda 
Schull  with  the  director, 
Nicholas  Hytner;  Susan 
May  Pratt.  Photographed 
at  the  New  York  State 
Theater,  New  York  City, 
August  5,  1999. 
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CENTER  STAGE 

Aspiring  ballerinas  dance  their  hearts  out  for  Peter  Gallagher 
in  Nicholas  Hytner  s  latest  film 


s  it  Fame  in  tutus?  42nd  Street  at  Lincoln  Center?  Showgirls  with 
A  cups?  One  hopes  it's  not  The  Turning  Point  minus  an  epic  catfight, 
because  what  would  be  the  point?  At  any  rate,  arriving  in  movie 
theaters  this  spring  is  Center  Stage,  the  story  of  big-dreaming  bal- 
let students  determined  to  join  a  company  not  unlike  the  New  York 
City  Ballet.  Indeed,  the  film  was  shot  in  part  on  the  company's  Lin- 
coln Center  stage  and  will  include  dances  by  Christopher  Wheel- 
don,  a  City  Ballet  choreographer  and  soloist.  The  director  is  Nich- 
olas Hytner  {The  Madness  of  King  George),  who  himself  knows  a 


thing  or  two  about  Lincoln  Center,  having  directed  a  brilliant  prodL 
tion  of  Carousel  there.  Peter  Gallagher,  on  the  other  hand,  profe: 
es  not  to  know  much  at  all  about  ballet,  but  apparently  picked 
enough  to  play  the  company's  artistic  director.  (CU  on  arched,  k 
uriant  eyebrow.)  One  of  the  female  leads,  21-year-old  Amanda  Sch 
was  plucked  from  the  San  Francisco  Ballet.  Many  other  cast  memb 
also  have  serious  ballet  experience,  though  not  Ilia  Kulik,  the  19 
Olympic  gold  medalist  in  figure  skating.  Why  no  one  has  yet  sel 
backstage  melodrama  in  that  world  is  a  puzzle.       —BRUCE    HAN 
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%  When  did  I  realize  my  music  came  first?  When  I  agreed 
)  go-go  dance  to  pay  my  rent  Someday  people  will  pay  to 


jar  me  play  Not  to  watch  me  strip.  The  rest  of  the  band 
jghs,  but  I  was  never  much  of  a  busboy.  And  personally  I 
:ver  minded  showing  a  little  tattoo,  www.iam.com/sean  // 
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THUG  LIVES 

Above,  Stephen  Graham,  Jason  Statham, 
Benicio  Del  Toro,  Brad  Pitt,  Jason 
Flemyng,  Goldie  (the  London-based 
D.J.),  and  Vinnie  Jones.  Left, 
thumb-sucker  Del  Toro  as  Franky 
Four  Fingers.  Right,  Pitt  making 
like  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  in  the  jewelry 
department.  Photographed  on 
the  set  of  Snatch' d,  London, 
November  9,  1999. 
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SNATCH'D 

In  Guy  Ritchie's  second  Cool  Britannia  gangster  movie, 
Brad  Pitt  and  Benicio  Del  Toro  join  the  cast  of  usual  suspects 


rod's  gay,"  says  Guy  Ritchie.  He  is  the  31-year-old  English 
writer- director  and  sometime  Madonna  dater  who  had  a  hit  last 
year  with  his  first  feature,  the  Cool  Britannia  gangster  film  Lock, 
Stock  and  Two  Smoking  Barrels.  Brad  is  Brad  Pitt,  whom  Ritchie  could 
now  afford  to  hire  for  Snatch'd  (working  title),  his  second  picture.  It 
too  features  a  ridiculously  knotty  plot,  characters  saddled  with  the 
U.K.  equivalent  of  Runyonesque  nicknames  (Franky  Four  Fingers, 
Bullet  Tooth  Tony),  and  a  few  of  the  same  cast  members,  including 


Vinnie  Jones  and  Jason  Flemyng.  As  for  Pitt,  "Brad  made  a  pass 
me,"  Ritchie  explains.  "And  he's  an  appalling  actor."  But  wait — Ritcl 
is  just  indulging  the  laddish  humor  so  evident  in  his  oeuvre.  No,  "Br< 
was  a  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end,"  he  says,  demonstrating 
understanding  of  Hollywood -interview  etiquette  (Rule  No.  I:  All  actcj 
are  a  pleasure  to  work  with  except  for  Val  Kilmer).  Anything  yo 
care  to  add,  Mr.  Ritchie?  "I'm  sure  there's  some  shit  I  can  throw 
someone.  Let's  see,  who  pissed  me  off  the  most?"      —BRUCE  HAN 
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•  Twelve  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  38  weeks  a  yean  we 
tnce.  (Vacations,  we  only  dance  half  as  much,)  Success?  Success 


it  just  seeing  your  name  in  the  paper  It's  earning  the  respect 
your  peers.  Am  I  having  fun  yet?  I  began  when  I  could  barely 
Ik  That's  probably  when  I'll  stop.www.iam.com/stellaxT 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  RINGS 

With  courage-and  Cate  Blanchett,  Liv  Tyler,  Ian  Holm, 
and  Ian  McKellen-Peter  Jackson  takes  on  the  Tolkien  trilogy 


Imost  as  scary  as  the  thought  of  trying  to  film  the  entire- 
ty of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  massive  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy — think  of  it 
as  War  and  Peace  with  elves  and  lichen — is  recalling  Hollywood's 
brief  1980s  fondness  for  Tolkien  lite.  Remember  Labyrinth?  Willow? 
Legend  (which  featured  Tom  Cruise  in  what  will  surely  be  the  twee- 
est  role  of  his  career)?  And  then  there  was  Ralph  Bakshi's  dismal 
animated  Lord  of  the  Rings  (1978),  which  barely  clattered  its  way 
through  half  the  saga.  So  here's  to  nervy  co-writer  and  director 
Peter  Jackson  (Heavenly  Creatures),  who  is  currently  in  the  midst 
of  a  14- month -long  trudge,  shooting  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  in  his 
native  New  Zealand.  The  plan,  following  Tolkien,  is  to  release  three 


separate  films,  possibly  in  a  Christmas-summer-Christmas  parte 
beginning  with  the  2001  holiday  season.  Digital  technology  \l 
allow  Jackson  to  portray  clashing  armies  of  hobbits,  dwarfs,  elv<| 
and  other  creatures  without  having  to  resort  to  foam  rubber  or  scl 
puppets.  He  also  benefits  from  a  cast  that  includes  Elijah  Wood  I 
hero  hobbit  Frodo  Baggins,  Ian  Holm  as  his  cousin  Bilbo,  Ian  Ml 
Kellen  as  the  wizard  Gandalf,  Cate  Blanchett  as  elf  queen  Galal 
riel,  and  Liv  Tyler  as  Arwen,  an  elf  warrior.  New  Line  Cinema,  t 
studio  backing  this  venture,  no  doubt  hopes  the  presence  of  the  t 
actresses  will  reassure  audiences  that  not  everyone  in  the  film 
have  splayed,  hairy  feet.  —BRUCE  HAN 
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COMPLETELY  MISSING  KUBRICK 


The  flood  of  obituaries  and  "tributes"  to  Stanley  Kubrick  was  strangely  disrespectful 

writes  the  directors  longtime  friend,  while  the  reviews  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut 

were  even  worse:  cynical,  condescending,  and  stunningly  wrongheaded.  Here's 

A  what  the  critics  just  didn't  get 

BY  MICHAEL  HERR 


couple  of  days  after  Stanley  Kubrick's  funeral,  the 
London  Times  ran  a  story  about  a  67-year-old  for- 
mer housekeeper  for  the  Kubrick  family  named 
Betty  Compton,  who  was  planning  a  memoir.  "He 
was  eccentric  and  paranoid,"  she  said,  "but  he  was  not  a  lunatic." 
She  added,  "If  you  didn't  patronize  him,  he  was  great  to  work 
with."  I  found  this  to  be  true. 

The  following  week,  Frederic  Raphael,  Stanley's  palpably  un- 
happy collaborator  on  the  screenplay  for  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  had 
the  proposal  for  his  memoir  on  publishers'  desks.  The  book  that 
swiftly  followed  made  a  display  that  was  hard  for  some  people  to 
take.  It  wasn't  just  that  it  was  so  antagonistic  to  Stanley,  or  even 
that  it  was  so  bitter  and  self-humiliating,  but  that  it  was  so  unfail- 
ingly patronizing.  Stanley,  we  gather,  hadn't  been  sufficiently  def- 
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erential  to  Raphael's  credentials,  to  his  academic  attainments  ai 
his  immense  store  of  knowledge,  his  often  unfortunate  comma 
of  foreign  words  and  phrases  and  the  insolent  presumption 
superiority  that  came  along  with  it  all,  however  unentitled, 
read  of  Stanley  the  tyrant,  Stanley  the  obsessive  perfectionist,  cc 
Stanley,  secretive  Stanley,  unhelpful  Stanley,  and  a  new  one— p 
ticularly  distasteful  because  it  was  so  gratuitously  trumped  up 
to  look  like  mere  projection— Stanley  the  self-hating  Jew. 

"They're  either  at  your  throat  or  they're  at  your  feet,"  Stan 
said,  recalling  a  catchphrase  that  was  current  in  European  dip 
matic  circles  after  the  Second  World  War.  Then  it  referred  to  t 
Germans;  now  he  was  talking  about  critics  and  commentate 
on  the  culture  in  general,  entertainment  journalists:  high-,  lo< 
but  mostly  middlebrow,  generally  contentious  and  misinform^ 
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sometimes  flagrantly  intellectual  media  mavens.  Whenever  be 
possibly  could  he'd  try  to  pul  one  of  them  in  his  pocket,  so  to 
speak  (there  are  no  ex  ehess  masters),  but  the  deformed  percep- 
tion of  him  among  so  many  of  them,  and  the  fixated  way  that  it 
operated,  was  at  best  uncomfortable  for  him,  even  though  he 
was  aware  that  by  being  the  way  he  was,  he  was  only  nourishing 
it.  He  understood  both  the  principle  of  complete  cover  and  the 
cost  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  sensitive  guy  (I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  I  feel  the  need  to  say  this,  and  so  explicitly),  and  his 
feelings  could  be  hurt.  He  wasn't  especially  touchy;  it's  hard  to 
imagine  him  sulking,  or  brooding  about  anything  other  than 
work.  He  wasn't  as  fragile  as  glass,  and  the  change  of  seasons 
didn't  make  him  weep,  but  stupidity  and  injustice  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, and  it  wasn't  even  as  personal  as  you  might  think. 

When  I  first  knew  Stanley,  I  told  him  that  when  I  had  come  to 
New  York  in  the  early  60s  I  worked  briefly  as  the  film  critic  (un- 
paid) of  a  magazine  called  The  New  Leader.  ("You  mean  they 
didn't  pay  you  anything?"  "They  paid  for  the  movie  tickets." 
"Gee,  Michael  . . .  Did  you  at  least  have  a  percentage  of  the 


profits?  An  expense  account?  Luncheon  vouchers?")  I  told  him 
that  one  of  the  movies  I'd  reviewed  was  Lolita,  so  naturally  he  had 
someone  in  New  York  go  down  into  the  catacombs  beneath  the 
Public  Library  to  find  the  review  and  send  it  to  him.  He  liked  it. 
I'd  given  it  a  rave.  I  gave  it  a  much  better  review  than  Stanley 
himself  did. 

I  was  useless  as  a  critic.  I  had  followed  Manny  Farber  at 
the  magazine,  one  of  the  best  of  all  writers  on  movies,  as  I 
was  reminded  when  a  collection  of  his  criticism  called  Negative 
Space  was  reissued  two  years  ago.  I  was  out  of  my  element, 
and  out  of  my  depth.  My  reviews  weren't  very  good  to  begin 
with— I  seem  to  remember  claiming  that  a  Japanese  movie 
called  The  Island  was  such  a  moving  experience  that  I  didn't 
realize  until  it  was  over  that  there  hadn't  been  a  word  of  spo- 
ken dialogue- and  I  made  matters  worse  by  disliking  a  series 
of  fashionable  (for  five  minutes)  European  films,  and  then  by 
falling  for  a  bunch  of  Hollywood  movies  that  were  nothing 
more  than  studio  product  that  looked  good,  or  were  true-to- 
the-code  genre  pictures,  or  that  otherwise  amused  me.  (Most 
of  the  films  from  all  these  categories,  foreign  and  domestic, 
have  vanished,  gone  as  if  they'd  never  been  made.)  I  didn't  last 
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very  long,  less  than  a  year,  but  in  that  short  time  I  came  to 
hate  going  to  the  movies,  an  incredible  thing  lor  someone  who 
before  then  had  never  seen  a  movie  that  he  didn't  like. 

I  remember  this  whenever  I  think  about  the  lives  that  critics 
must  lead,  particularly  movie  critics,  and  even  more  particu- 
larly the  old-school  cineasts,  the  back-of-the-book  veterans 
who  still  write  film  criticism  after  40  years  and  more,  yet  without 
having  developed  light  and  playful  minds;  telling  other  people 
where  they  went  wrong,  living  under  the  day-to-day  strain  of  hav- 
ing to  come  up  with  another  superlative,  one  more  pejorative, 
while  still  maintaining  their  credibility.  And  I  know,  because  I've 
been  there,  that  there  is  a  hellworld  where  you're  always  expected 
to  have  an  opinion  about  everything  all  the  time:  a  judgment, 

We  read  of  Stanley  the  tyrant, 
Stanley  the  obsessive  perfectionist, 

cold  Stanley,  secretive  Stanley, 

unhelpful  Stanley. 


take— a  "view,"  in  the  most  ordinary  sense  of  the  wore 
"I've  been  reading  some  of  these  reviews,"  Stanle 
said,  "and  boy,  Michael  . . .  remember  that  old  radi> 
program  It  Pays  to  Be  IgnorantT  This  was  after  Fu 
Metal  Jacket  opened,  and  he  was  warming  to  a  fe\ 
remarks  about  specific  critics.  "Oh  well  anyway, 
least  they  try  and  spell  my  name  right,"  he  said. 

As  a  friend  of  his,  I  never  used  to  care  that  muc 
when  I'd  read  some  of  the  crap  they  wrote  abo 
him,  but  now  that  he's  dead,  I  have  to  say,  it  upsei 
me.  Of  course,  it's  always  painful  to  see  a  gre< 
artist  belittled  by  fools,  simply  because  of  the 
mean,  confused,  negative  conjectures,  misconcej 
tion  layered  upon  misconception,  awesomely  con 
mitted  to  misconception.  It  can  never  turn  out  we 
when  a  square  takes  a  hipster  for  h 
subject.  Essentially  incapable  of  regan 
ing  him  as  anything  other  than  tl 
weird  phobic  controlling  maniac  of  f 
ble  more  than  legend,  they  hold  stu 
bornly,  I  would  even  say  stupidly, 
their  assumptions,  often  objecting 
him  personally,  to  his  secrecy  and  h 
silence  and  even  his  wealth.  (There  was  even  some  suspici 
about  his  "mysterious"  death,  as  though  the  great  elusive  cou 
never  have  been  overtaken  by  anything  as  prosaic  as  a  heart 
tack.)  Accepting  and  circulating  the  presumptions  about  Sta 
ley's  pathology,  they  have  themselves  acquired  a  pathological  d 
like  of  him  and  his  work.  Never  mind  for  the  moment  that  ma 
of  them  are  actually  good  critics,  people  I've  read  for  years  at 
continue  to  read.  They  get  that  Stanley  bit  between  their  teet 
and  they're  off  like  a  bugaboo  strapped  to  a  hobbyhorse 

The  strangely  contentious  and  extremely  disrespectful  to 
that  lurked  inside  so  many  of  the  obituaries  and  tributes  w 
unpleasant  to  the  people  who  loved  Stanley,  but  not  surprisir 
Then  Eyes  Wide  Shut  came  out,  and  then  the  reviews,  and  t 
inescapable  flood  of  what  used  to  be  called  "think  pieces":  7 
New  Yorker,  The  New  York  Times  (with  the  notable  exception 
Janet  Maslin,  whose  passionate  appreciation  of  the  film  wl 
even  rumored  to  have  been  a  catalyst  for  her  resignation  from  tl 
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paper),  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  The  New  Republic,  same 
Old  same  old,  III  Seen  III  Said.  There  aren't  many  spectacles  more 
dispiriting  than  this  one,  the  culture-critical  smart  set,  united  in 
aversion,  dreadfully  putting  on  their  thinking  caps. 

As  a  not-SO-pure  product  of  the  60s,  I've  often  wondered 
whether  over  the  long  run  the  sexual  freedom  of  those  years  didn't 
numb  more  genitals  than  it  inflamed,  more  than  all  the  prohibi- 
tions of  all  the  decades  that  went  before.  The  actual  realization, 
after  so  much  collective  longing,  of  a  genuine  liberation  of  erotic 
impulse  and  expression  pumped  a  marvelous  vitality  into  the  cul- 
ture; many  modes  and  views  that  were  (allegedly)  undreamed  of 
a  generation  before,  or  even  a  year  before,  were  out  there  frol- 
icking in  the  open  air,  swimming  naked  in  the  mainstream,  vis- 
ible, televised,  explicit,  rampant.  But  what  if  freedom  isn't  just 
another  word  for  nothing  left  to  lose,  but  something  that's  lost 
whenever  you  mistake  a  carnal  matter  for  a  spiritual  matter?  If 
there  was  a  liberation  30  years  ago,  why  now  all  this  confusion, 
rancor,  pornography? 

The  misbegotten  and  briefly  famous  media  campaign  for  Eyes 


Wide  Shut  is  already  forgotten,  except  by  entertainment-marketing 
professionals,  and  then  only  for  the  devastation  of  its  backfire. 
There  were  no  fast-food  tie-ins,  but  no  movie  can  open  any  long- 
er without  an  appeal  to  whatever  is  less  than  wholesome  in  us. 
This  one  opened  behind  sex  and  supercelebrity,  although  not 
even  Tom  Cruise  could  save  it  as  product,  and  sex  was  its  down- 
fall. It  was  a  bad  idea  in  this  salacious  climate  to  toy  with  peo- 
ple's expectations  by  suggesting  that  Eyes  Wide  Shut  was  going 
to  be  the  sexiest  movie  ever  made,  a  Last  Tango  in  Paris  for  our 
sex-drunk  times,  instead  of  telling  the  extremely  risky  truth  and 
saying  that  it  was  merely  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 

"Art-phobia  is  now  the  dominant  sensibility  of  the  official  cul- 
ture, and  art-phobia  annihilated  Stanley  Kubrick's  autumnal 
work,"  Lee  Siegel  wrote  in  Harper's  Magazine  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  debacle,  eloquently  taking  the  words  right  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  speaking  for  what  he  believes  to  be  a  great  film. 
Bravely,  he  continues,  "Genuine  art  makes  you  stake  your  creduli- 
ty on  the  patently  counterfeit,"  a  gambit  he  claims  the  critics 
didn't  even  consider,  let  alone  dare.  (Film  critics  insensible  to  mise 
en  scene  are  not  a  recent  phenomenon;  no  one  who  remembers 
Bosley  Crowther,  film  critic  for  The  New  York  Times  from  the  40s 


through  the  (>0s.  can  think  that  art-phobia  in  "high  places"  is 
new.)  "For  they  leai  that  il  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  work's 
strangeness,  they  will  seem  vulnerable  and  naive  and  intellectually 
unreliable."  Instead  of  responding  to  the  work,  they  responded  to 
the  hype,  trashing  the  movie  both  as  a  commodity  and  as  an  en- 
tertainment. Siegel  goes  on  in  understandable  indignation  to  ex- 
plain how  a  film  so  ravishing  and  benign  and  certainly  strange 
could  have  fallen  through  so  many  cracks  in  the  culture. 

Stanley  was  hardly  blameless  in  this,  and  1  suppose  it's  possible 
that  if  he  thought  he  could  get  away  with  it,  at  this  time  and  in 
this  country,  then  maybe  he  was  out  of  it.  We  can  take  it  as  a 
given  that  he  controlled  the  publicity  and  marketing  strategies  until 
the  hour  he  died.  I  don't  know  who  became  the  commander  after- 


I  don't  even  know  what  the  scene's 
supposed  to  be  about,  unless, 
as  I  suspect,  it's  really  just 
about  the  red  pool  table. 


ward,  or  whether  it  was  a  shared  command,  but  then 
was  an  excessive  use  of  firepower,  and  many  missei 
targets,  and  the  collateral  damage  was  all  to  th 
movie.  Some  critics  loved  it,  but  most,  often  speakinj 
for  the  public,  wrote  so  scornfully  that  it  was  difficul 
to  keep  from  forming  a  snotty  attitude  myself,  on 
that  said  that  people  who  love  movies  love  Stanley' 
movies,  and  those  who  don't,  don't. 

After  busting  him  all  these  years  for  his  nihilisi 
they  busted  him  now  for  his  belief,  often  with 
blend  of  stridency,  cynicism,  and  po-faced  hypocrisy 
"Kubrick:  A  Sadness"  (boo  hoo)  from  The  New  Rt 
public  and  "A  stiff,  alas"  (oh  boy  oh  boy)  from  Tit 
New  Yorker.  The  tears  were  positively  crocodiliar 
and  more  than  one  commentator,  looking  back 
few  months  later  on  many  of  thos 
first  reviews,  remarked  on  the  di 
agreeable  quality  of  self-congratulatio 
that  played  so  solemnly  through  then 
(One  critic  spoke  of  Stanley's  "brut; 
voyeurism,"  but  it  was  only  voyeurisn 
and  could  he  direct  me  to  a  directc 
who  isn't  a  voyeur?)  They  wrote  as 
they'd  been  cheated;  and  they  wrote  facetiously,  condescendinj 
ly,  insultingly.  But  you  can't  cheat  an  honest  man,  and  I'm  fai 
ly  certain  that  you  can't  insult  a  work  of  art.  All  you  can  d 
is  damage  its  reputation  at  a  decisive  moment,  and  serious 
hurt  its  box  office. 

Expecting  sex,  promised  sex  in  writing,  critics  and  comme 
tators  and  audiences  wanted  sex.  They  were  outraged  that  tl 
orgy  didn't  turn  out  to  be  the  Fuckorama  of  their  not  unreaso 
able  expectations,  that  the  stars  didn't  get  all  the  way  down 
we  could  watch.  What  they  got  instead  was  an  eroticism  i 
deeply  embedded  in  memory  and  imagination  that  the  mo 
physical  it  becomes,  the  less  erotic  it  is.  They  got  the  sex  that 
indivisible  from  death,  and  an  orgy  that  was  certainly  flesh 
enough,  yet  anaphrodisiac,  liturgical.  Tom  Cruise  wanders  tl 
streets  of  New  York  (static  and  underpopulated  streets,  accor 
ing  to  the  critical  consensus)  for  the  better  part  of  two  days  ar 
nights,  and  except  for  one  time,  with 
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GABRIELE  STREHLE 


After  a  season  dominated  by  black  and  gray,  Gabriele 
Strehle,  of  Strenesse,  thinks  some  people  will  rejoice 
at  this  season's  brighter  outlook.  "It  takes  courage 
for  a  woman  to  turn  up  at  a  gala  evening  in  a  bright- 
ly colored  dress,  because  this  color  reveals  her 
mood,  her  desires,  her  feelings,  and  her  intentions," 
says  Strehle.  She  theorizes  that  black  is  a 
symbol  of  rationality,  whereas  colors  radiate 
emotion.  "The  fact  that  this  explosion  of  colors  is 
happening  now,  in  the  year  2000,"  says  Strehle,  "is 
not  only  due  to  a  desire  for  change  on  the  part  of 
fashion  designers  and  consumers,  but  it's  happening 
as  a  protest  against  a  growing  anonymity."  Strehle 
warns,  however,  that  if  color  is  too  loud,  it  is  like  a 
person  who  talks  too  loudly,  which  is  why,  she 
explains,  "The  colors  in  this  collection  resemble  a 
smile  rather  than  a  roar  of  laughter."  And  with  such 
beautiful  hues  to  choose  from,  perhaps  this  is  the 
season  to  literally  wear  our  emotions  on  our  sleeves. 
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Brioni,  the  renowned  Italian  hand-tailored 
menswear  house  known  for  its  elegant  explo- 
ration of  color,  fabric,  form,  and  detail,  has  a  rich 
Hollywood  history.  Since  1952,  when  Brioni 
presented  the  first-ever  menswear  fashion  show, 
they  have  been  dressing  many  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  men,  including  Clark  Gable, 
Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  the  perpetually  stylish 
James  Bond.  And  a  wide  range  of  Brioni  clothing 
will  be  seen  in  Robert  Altman's  new  film,  Dr.  T 
and  the  Women,  starring  Richard  Gere  as  a 
wealthy  Dallas  physician-proving  that  Brioni 
menswear  is  always  ready  for  its  closeup. 


Brioni 


From  lop  left  to  right:  John 
Wayne  being  fitted  in  the  Brioni 
workshop.  Stylish  reading:  The 
Boutonniere  Style  in  One's  Lapel, 
by  Umberto  Angeloni  of  Brioni 
(Universe).  Clark  Gable  trying  on  a 
suit  in  the  Brioni  workshop.  Pierce 
Brosnan  as  James  Bond  in  a  Brioni 
gray  sharkskin  worsted  wool  suit. 


rioni  liberated  menswear 
conservative  restraints 

during  the  first  cocktail 
men-the  counterpart 

Oman's  cocktail  dress. 

c  cocktail  suit  from  the 

Collection  (1957).  Left: 
Spring/Summer  2000 

n— the  Millennia  illus- 
a  modern  silhouette. 


Photograph  by  Brooks  Walka 


Brioni's  Spring/Summer! 
Collection  is  marked  by  f 
simplicity,  and  a  fresh  si 
lightness.  Near  lelt:  fhe  | 
elegant  Gemini  jacket. 
Eyeing  the  details.  Ins] 
spot-check  the  work  nil 
men  learning  to  become! 
tailors  at  Brioni's  Scuola  S| 
di  Sartoria 
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Conceived  by  Breguel  in  i7no, 
iIm1  automatic  movement  (calmed 
an  oscillating  weight  that 
rewound  tbe  mainspring, 
today  tbe  craftsman 's  hand 
decorates  the  weight  with  fine 
guitloche  engraving  to 
complement  tl>e  beauty 
of  the  movement. 


l\  Breguet  watch  has  a  unique  respon- 
sibility; it  comes  to  you  carrying  the 
name  of  Abraham-Louis  Breguet,  the 
greatest  watchmaker  ever  known.  You 
will  recognise  it  by  the  legendary 
"Breguet"  hands,  the  shimmering 
guilloche  dial,  and  the  finely  fluted  case 
band  that  give  your  Breguet  its  strong 
character.  Wear  it  with  pride,  you  have 
chosen  an  exceptional  watch. 


Hy  inventing  the  toitrbillon 
device  around  /7i>5. 
Breguet  eliminated  the 
influence  of  gravity  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  watch. 
This  pivotal  invention 
is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
current  collection,  which 
has  a  number  of  fine 
toitrbillon  watches. 
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omiv rom  paoi       '  his  wife  and  offscreen,  can't  manage 

>  get  laid;  not  with  the  squirming  sirens  that  he  meets  at  a  party 
he  stimulating  Gayle  and  the  lovely  Nuala,  who  spells  her  name 
ut  for  him  and  makes  it  sound  like  a  new  word  for  pleasure), 
ot  with  a  beautiful,  kindhearted  hooker  (he  pays  her  anyway)  or 
sweet  and  possibly  simpleminded  nymphet  paradigm  of  natural 
;x.  not  even  at  an  orgy,  even  though  everywhere  he  goes,  every- 
ling  that  moves  comes  on  to  him— man,  woman,  and  child. 

Neither,  in  spite  of  a  few  dark  shadows  and  some  spooky  mu- 
c,  did  they  get  the  advertised  thriller.  Instead,  they  got  mystery, 
wch  more  problematic,  a  film  of  curious  incident  and  haunting 
olor,  of  city  streets  at  night  that  look  like  they've  had  a  spell  put 
n  them,  of  masks  and  Christmas  trees,  of  ringing  telephones 
nd  flunkies  approaching  with  requests  from  their  masters,  ap- 
arent  interruptions  that  are  really  cues  for  the  next  passage  to 
egin.  The  subject  isn't  sex  and  thrills  but  marriage  and  fidelity; 
idelio  is  the  password  and  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  piece. 

In  the  Mozart  comedies  (so  called),  the  frantic  and  unfunny 
Irce  on  the  stage  tells  one  story  while  the  music  tells  the  real 
ne.  It's  the  same  in  each  of  them,  those  incomparable  poems  of 
delity  and  honor  struggling  for  parity  in  a  fickle,  whorish  world; 
tiastity  besieged  and  betrayed,  a  lover's  faith  tossed  on  the  table 
ke  stakes  in  a  careless  wager,  Cost  Fan  Tutte;  very  amusing,  for 
idists  and  cynics  at  any  rate,  and  irresistible  to  artists.  Arthur 
chnil/lcr  caught  the  mordant  gist  of  it  in  Traumnovelk.  the  book 
n  which  the  movie  was  based,  and  Stanley  transposed  it  to  a  far 
armer  key,  changing  its  meanings.  It's  not  like  Don  Giovanni  at 
II.  although  there's  an  homage  to  the  don  in  the  character  of 
andor  Szavost  (Stanley's  little  Hungarian  joke,  played  with 
ieesy  charm  by  Sky  Dumont).  Eyes  Wide  Shut  is  much  more 
ke  The  Magic  Flute,  a  fairy  tale,  with  a  dangerous,  possibly  ethe- 
sal  quest  successfully  accomplished,  a  curse  lifted,  and  the  sem- 
■nce  of  a  happy  ending.  And  like  the  best  fairy  tales,  enchant- 
lent  provides  the  propulsion,  and  death  is  the  ballast.  The  only 
jfozart  actually  on  the  soundtrack  is  from  the  Requiem. 

In  place  of  the  fastidious  and  unsettling  creepiness  of  Traum- 
ovelle  (which  isn't  the  sexiest  novella  ever  written,  just  one  of 
le  most  disturbing),  Stanley  created  a  deep  charm  which  hard- 
'  exists  in  the  text  but  which  can  be  found  in  the  films  of  Ernst 
hbitsch,  Max  Ophiils,  and  Josef  von  Sternberg,  a  couple  of 
reamy  Europeans  and  an  inspired  pretender.  This  alone  was 
tough  to  set  the  New  York  quadrant  smirking.  Complaining, 
i  so  many  words,  that  like  all  of  his  movies,  Eyes  Wide  Shut 
idn't  keep  telling  them  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  feeling, 
ley  said  that  it  was  without  feeling.  Because  it  was  in  a  style 
ley  hadn't  seen  before,  they  said  that  it  had  no  style.  (Or  in 
ne  instance,  objected  that  it  was  "stylized,"  as  though  styliza- 
on  had  suddenly  become  unacceptable  in  film.)  They  even 
lid  that  it  didn't  have  a  story,  but  it  did,  and  a  good  one,  the 
ne  about  the  man  who  loved  his  wife. 

rwo  camps  have  always  formed  around  each  of  Stanley's 
movies,  and  no  one  in  either  camp  could  ever  imagine  what 
the  other  camp  thought  it  was  seeing.  A  lot  of  people  were 
nd  remain)  indignant  over  2001  and  what  they  considered  its 
ppy-dippy  obfuscations.  Barry  Lyndon  was  written  off  as  noth- 
g  more  than  a  coffee-table  movie,  a  day  at  the  Prado  without 
Och.  A  Clockwork  Orange  was  a  moral  abomination  altogether, 
•le  less  than  10  years  before,  Dr.  Strangelove  was  felt  to  be  an 
ispeakable  breach  of  etiquette.  In  the  case  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut. 
e  camps  were  made  up  of  those  people  who  knew  within  min- 
es that  they  were  watching  a  dream  film  and  those  who  didn't, 
rudgingly  conceding  that  Stanley  possessed  great  imagination, 
ey  could  never  see  how  fanciful  that  imagination  always  was. 
i  I  have  no  idea  how  much  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut  is  meant  to  be 
ken  literally  as  a  dream,  or  a  string  of  occurrences  on  the  road 


running  in  and  out  of  a  dream,  or  a  story  with  no  logic  but 
dream  logic.  Stanley  always  spoke  of  movies  as  dreams,  dreams 
about  dreams,  including  daydreams  and  nightmares  (although  I 
don't  think  he  ever  spoke  of  them  as  only  dreams),  and  never 
made  any  distinction— this  is  the  kind  of  materialist  I  think  he 
really  was— between  a  dream  and  a  vision.  But  the  very  word 
"dream"  and  the  activity  it  represents  have  become  gruesomely 
devalued  by  television,  where  when  they  speak  of  dreams  they 
mostly  mean  some  forlorn  wish  they  want  fulfilled,  feel  entitled 
to  have  fulfilled,  something  grossly  material  and  equally  impossi- 
ble, nothing  like  a  dream  at  all. 

In  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  the  Shostakovich  waltz  begins,  a  melan- 
choly pastiche  of  a  waltz,  like  a  rose  with  a  canker  in  it,  as  Alice 
steps  between  two  pillars  and  lets  her  dress  fall  to  the  floor,  in  an 

One  critic  called  Eyes  Wide  Shut 
"a  series  of  erotic  misadventures," 
completely  missing  the  point. 


apartment  that  was  considered  by  some  to  be  much  too  opulent, 
unimaginably  opulent,  for  a  New  York  doctor  and  his  wife  to  be 
able  to  afford.  Nevertheless,  they  move  around  it  as  if  they  owned 
the  place,  joined  in  something  that  would  immediately  be  identi- 
fied as  domestic  intimacy  if  this  weren't  a  Stanley  Kubrick  film. 
Not  concerned  with  blood  and  iron  this  time,  or  conflict  on  an 
international  or  cosmic  scale,  Stanley  was  in  the  mood  for  love, 
he  made  a  movie  that  was  all  for  love,  a  high  comedy  about  a 
couple  crossing  that  sector  of  the  connubial  minefield  where  the 
devices  are  especially  well  buried.  It's  the  situation  that  got  him 
when  he  first  read  Traumnovelk.  and  it  was  cooking  up  in  his 
head  for  more  than  30  years.  He  turned  his  gaze  upon  a  conju- 
gal arrangement  composed  of  trust  and  complacency  in  equal 
measure,  which  is  about  to  be  tested  in  the  fire. 

Dr.  Bill  Harford  can  tell  his  wife  that  she  looks  perfect  without 
even  looking  at  her  because  he  loves  her  and  he  knows  that  she's 
perfect;  it's  one  of  the  things  about  her  that  he  takes  for  granted. 
He  asks  her  if  she's  seen  his  wallet  (the  magic  wallet  that  will  pro- 
duce thousands  of  dollars  over  the  next  three  nights  and  that  con- 
tains his  amulet,  the  New  York  State  Medical  Board  card  which 
will  open  many  doors  and  relax  many  suspicions— it's  O.K.,  he's  a 
doctor).  She  tells  him  that  the  wallet  is  on  the  bedside  table.  She  re- 
moves her  glasses,  he  turns  off  the  waltz,  and  they  step  out  into  the 
highly  eroticized,  boundlessly  suggestive  New  York  Yuletide  night. 

According  to  the  legend,  there  was  a  fir  tree  in  Eden  that 
died  when  Eve  ate  the  apple,  and  flowered  again  at  the  Na- 
tivity. And  Stanley,  with  his  German  family  connections, 
European  sensibility,  and  wide  voracious  reading,  must  have 
come  across  the  story  of  Count  Otto,  called  Stone  Heart  by  his 
subjects  because  he  never  loved  a  woman,  until  he  met  the  su- 
pernaturally  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  She  became  his  con- 
sort, and  brought  as  her  dowry  a  Christmas  tree  hung  with  gems 
and  golden  daggers,  and  said  that  she  would  be  his  just  as  long 
as  he  never  uttered  the  word  "death,"  which  wasn't  long. 

There's  a  Christmas  tree  in  Bill  and  Alice's  apartment,  there's 
a  Christmas  tree  in  the  room  where  a  presumably  Jewish  patient 
of  Bill's  has  just  died  (and  where  the  bereaved  daughter  devours 
Bill  with  hungry  kisses  as  she  embraces  him  at  the  feet  of  her  fa- 
ther's corpse),  and  there's  one  in  the  apartment  of  the  prostitute 
that  Bill  encounters  in  his  downtown  wanderings.  (The  music  in 
this  scene  is  "I  Got  It  Bad  and  That  Ain't  Good."  We  find  out 
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later  that  she's  H.I.V.-positive,  and  that  Bill  missed  a  bullet  by 
not  lucking  her  (iood  thing  his  cell  phone  rang.)  A  tree  stands 
ill  the  foyer  of  Victor  /icgler's  town  house,  which  looks  like  the 
manger  where  Mammon  was  born,  and  where  a  dream  party  is 
going  on,  more  of  a  midwinter  Saturnalia  than  a  Christmas  par- 
ty. There's  a  tree  in  almost  every  room  in  the  movie,  except  at 
the  estate  where  the  orgy  is  held,  and  that's  surrounded  by  pines. 
There's  one  in  Bill's  office  and  another  in  the  hospital  where  he 
goes  to  view  the  body  of  the  mysterious  woman  who  may  have 
given  her  life  for  his,  or  who  may  have  just  been  a  hooker  with  a 
drug  problem,  "the  one  with  the  great  tits  who  OD'd  in  my  bath- 
room," as  Victor  so  tenderly  says  later,  when  the  mask  falls  off 
and  his  monster  leaves  its  box. 

Watching  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  1  remembered  the  producer  of 
some  of  the  most  successful  action  movies  of  the  80s,  who  said 
that  he  didn't  want  any  women  in  his  pictures  unless  they  were 
either  naked  or  dead.  The  few  women  who  aren't  already  naked 
in  Eyes  Wide  Shut  are  ready  to  become  naked  with  just  a  glance 
from  Bill;  their  clothing  is  just  another  illusion.  And  while 


there's  only  one  dead  woman  in  the  story,  there  are  steaming 
succubi  and  hungry  animae  and  women  who  seem  to  look  at 
Death  as  the  guy  they're  really  interested  in—they're  hot  to  go 
and  they  want  to  take  somebody  with  them. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  where  the  rainbow  ends?,"  Gayle  and 
Nuala  ask  Bill  at  the  party.  As  far  as  they're  concerned,  it  ends  in 
bed  with  them,  but  he  is  called  away,  "summoned."  (He  doesn't 
find  it  later  in  Rainbow  Fashions  either,  the  comically  sordid  and 
utterly  magical  costume  shop  where  Mr.  Milich,  a  relic  of  old 
Europe,  is  doing  his  thing:  "What  on  earth  is  going  on  here?"  he 
bellows  in  mock  outrage,  knowing  exactly  what  is  going  on.  When 
he  uncovers  the  two  fantastical  Japanese  men  dressed  only  in 
wigs  and  bikini  briefs  panting  after  his  under-age  daughter,  he 
cries,  "Have  you  no  sense  of  decency?"  Then  he  sells  her  to  them.) 

What  happens  at  the  Christmas  party,  and  over  the  next  cou- 
ple of  nights,  is  all  in  consequence  of  Bill's  leaving  his  wife 
for  a  minute  to  follow  the  elusive  and  somewhat  devilish 
Nick  IV^htingale  (a  great  fairy-tale  name),  a  med-school  dropout 
and  piano  player  for  all  occasions.  Then  Nick's  summoned  away, 
vanishes,  and  as  Bill  negotiates  his  perilous  way  between  lascivious 
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(iayle  and  lanlali/ing  Nuala,  Alice  waltzes  with  her  eager  Hungar 
ian.  As  Bill  looks  with  professional  detachment  at  the  naked  an( 
comatose  form  of  one  of  Victor's  girlfriends  ("Alice,  I'm  a  doctor,' 
he  reminds  his  wile  later;  she's  hardly  reassured),  Sandor  tries 
seduce  Alice.  And  even  though  she  breaks  away  from  him  to  lool 
for  her  husband,  as  the  orchestra  plays  "I  Only  Have  Eyes  fo 
You,"  Sandor  seems  to  have  impregnated  her  anyway.  She  leave 
the  party  bearing  an  imp  who  will  be  born  the  next  night,  wher 
stoned  and  provoked  by  Bill's  presumptions  about  her  and  wome: 
in  general,  and  exhausted  by  what  it  is  he  thinks  that  women  rea 
ly  want,  she  makes  her  "confession":  her  story  about  the  strange 
a  naval  officer  she  saw  only  in  passing  the  summer  before,  an 
how  in  a  moment  she  wanted  him  so  completely  that  she  woul 
have  been  willing  to  leave  her  husband  and  child  forever  to  spen 

I  never  used  to  care  that  much 
when  I'd  read  some  of  the  crap  they 
wrote  about  him,  but  now 
that  he's  dead  it  upsets  me. 


one  night  with  him.  And  just  like  that,  spontaneousl 
she  gives  birth  to  unwanted,  necessary  Honesty  and 
very  unpleasant  twin,  Jealousy.  The  movie  that  star 
running  in  Bill's  head  is  the  one  that  everybody  war 
ed  to  see  in  the  first  place. 

Revenge  fucking  may  not  be  the  sweetest  sex, 
the  most  satisfying,  but  it's  the  most  urgent.  It's  ali 
almost  always  a  wretched  futility,  and  it  requires  goc 
character  and  better  luck  to  avoid  it.  Tied  to  a  whi 
ping  post  he  didn't  even  know  existed  before,  Bill  go 
off  on  a  two-day  trajectory  through  the  desire  realr 
without  ever  understanding  what  't  is  that  he  actua' 
desires.  He  experiences  plenty  of  sexual  abrasions 
he's  gay-bashed,  importuned,  receives  an  unwanti 
confession  of  love,  and  has  his  life  threatened— b 
never  sex.  He  keeps  leaving  the  dugo 
but  he  never  steps  up  to  the  plate.  (O 
critic  called  it  "a  series  of  erotic  misa 
ventures,"  completely  missing  the  poi; 
and  another  presumed  to  know  wh 
"the  audience"  had  learned  about  m; 
riage  and  sex  from  the  films  of  the  p< 
century,  particularly  from  Bergman,  ignoring  all  that  this  same 
dience  had  forgotten  in  the  more  than  25  years  since  the  mov 
became  Balkanized  by  television.) 

Without  making  ignorant  assumptions  about  the  actual  sex 
of  Tom  Cruise  and  Nicole  Kidman  (the  focus  of  so  much  spec 
lation  in  the  coverage  and  even  the  reviews  of  Eyes  Wide  Shi 
they  certainly  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  they  knew  how 
play  a  beautiful,  happily  married  couple  in  love  in  a  movie, 
one  could  have  been  surprised  by  Nicole  Kidman's  acting,  t 
once  the  reviewers  had  paid  tribute  to  Tom  Cruise's  status  as 
major  movie  star,  most  went  on  to  dismiss  his  amazing  pert 
mance.  Like  Ryan  O'Neal,  Jack  Nicholson,  and  Matthew  Mod 
before  him,  Tom  Cruise  gave  Stanley  his  money's  worth.  He 
ated  the  perfect  vehicle  to  carry  one  of  the  film's  most  origi 
and  shocking  themes.  In  ways  that  Schnitzler  never  even  thouj 
about,  Eyes  Wide  Shut  challenges  the  ancient  and  poisonous 
nard  that  the  erect  male  member  has  no  conscience. 

Stanley  Kubrick  and  rainbows,  Stanley  Kubrick  and  parly  ligl 


STREET  SCENE 

The  director,  the  stars, 
and  the  crew,  at  work 
on  the  set  built  for  New 
York  street  scenes. 
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Stanley  Kubrick  on  behall  of  love  ami  marriage,  chastity,  and  the 
secrets  of  women  what  on  earth  is  going  on  here?  For  a  movie 
that  oilers  glimpses  of  a  lurid  nighttime  underworld,  and  that 
lias  a  powerful  current  of  morbidity  running  through  it,  Eyes 

Wide  Shut  has  a  remarkably  sunny  disposition.  There's  a  sweet- 
ness in  most  oldie  people  in  the  film,  and  to  most  of  the  perfor- 
mances. (It  was  probably  bad  for  Stanley's  misanthropic  image 
to  project  a  hero  as  decent  as  Bill  Harford.)  The  colors  are  ex- 
quisite, glowing  and  pulsing,  soothing,  like  some  lavish  opium- 
dream  version  of  Ihe  Nutcracker,  reminiscent  of  such  movies  as 
Fanny  and  Alexander,  Lola  Monies,  Vertigo.  One  from  the  Heart 
(which  was  originally  conceived  as  the  first  X-raled  film  to  use 
big  stars),  and  any  number  of  films  by  Vincente  Minnelli  and 
Michael  Powell.  Those  eloquent,  discreet  fades  that  Stanley  has 
always  been  the  master  of  have  never  been  more  dramatic.  As 
film.  Eyes  Wide  Shut  has  all  of  the  qualities  that  you'd  think 
movie  critics  would  look  for,  pray  for,  sit  through  many  hours  of 
completely  empty  viewing  hoping  to  one  day  enjoy,  and  it  all 


sailed  clean  through  their  nets.  All  that  remained  to  seal 
aversion  to  Eyes  Wide  Shut  was  a  happy  ending,  and  it  also  had 
that:  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  toy  store,  speaking  the  verities 
that  are  at  least  as  old  as  marriage  and  with  no  guile  whatsoever, 
like  characters  at  the  end  of  a  children's  play  or  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  The  Magie  Flute,  having  passed  through  their  ordeals 
successfully,  having  told  each  other  "everything,"  Bill  and  Alice 
are  ready  to  go  home  for  a  heart-to-heart  fuck  and  a  refreshment 
of  their  vows. 

I  know  that  it's  only  a  movie,  and  if  it's  a  masterpiece  (as  I'm 
sure  it  is),  that's  all  that  it  is,  another  masterpiece.  As  rare  as 
they  are,  somehow  the  world  is  teeming  with  them.  If  the 
process  of  making  them  had  stopped  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
there  had  been  no  Joyce,  no  Picasso,  no  Faulkner  or  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Schoenberg  or  Ellington  or  Hitchcock,  we  would 
still  have  far  more  masterpieces  than  we'd  ever  have  time  to 
deal  with.  Maybe  (and  wouldn't  it  be  pretty  to  think  so?)  that's 
what  happened  with  Eyes  Wide  Shut  and  the  critics;  maybe 
they  weren't  suffering  from  art-phobia  at  all,  maybe  it  was  only 
masterpiece  fatigue. 

In  any  event,  I  won't  offend  their  sense  of  perfection  by  suggest- 


ing, except  very  quickly,  that  Haws  can  make  a  masterpiece  evei 
more  lovable.  All  of  Stanley's  movies  were  flawed,  along  with  |iis 
about  everybody  else's.  The  Sliming  is  famously  Hawed,  and  I'm 
never  had  any  idea  at  all  what  he  thought  he  was  doing  in  the  sec 
ond  half  of  Full  Metal  Jacket,  with  the  mood  swings  and  the  lla 
satirical  intrusions,  none  of  which  diminishes  its  greatness.  No 
only  is  Eyes  Wide  Shut  a  Hawed  masterpiece,  like  War  anil  /'ear 
and  Mahler's  Eighth  (and,  come  to  think  of  it.  Fidelia),  I  believ- 
Us  an  unfinished  masterpiece,  like  The  Castle  and  the  Mozart  Rl 
i/uicm,  no  matter  what  was  said  at  the  time  of  Stanley's  death.  H 
would  have  fiddled  and  futzed  with  it  right  up  to  the  moment  c 
release  and  beyond,  if  he  thought  he  could  tune  it  any  finer. 
He  might,  for  example,  have  done  something  about  what  I  ca 

Not  concerned  with  blood  and 
iron  this  time,  or  conflict  on  a  cosmii 

scale,  Stanley  was 

in  the  mood  for  love. 


only  call  the  "repetitive  device"  in  the  dialogue,  a  lir 
from  one  character  repeated  by  another,  usually 
the  form  of  a  question:  "He  moved  to  Chicago."  "F 
moved  to  Chicago?"  "I  had  you  followed."  "You  ha 
me  followed?"  "It  was  fake."  "Fake?"  "Yes,  fake" 
seemingly  dozens  of  times,  so  many  of  them  that  yc 
feel  the  script  would  have  been  half  as  long  withoi 
them.  They're  clearly  deliberate,  but  I  can't  imagii 
why,  unless  possibly  to  suggest  the  power  of  sexu 
confusion,  the  worst  confusion  there  is,  the  only  e 
ception  I  can  think  of  being  the  confusion  expe 
enced  in  dreams.  He  probably  would  have  trimme 
the  undeniable  longueurs,  like  the  scene  near  tl 
end  where  Tom  Cruise  and  Sydney  Pollack  circle 
Matisse-red  pool  table  for  what  feels  like  an  hour  ar 
seem  to  explicate  all  the  things  in  tl 
"story"  that  should  never  be  spoken  of 
don't  know  what  to  think  of  it;  no  m< 
could  have  wished  it  longer,  and  thouj 
it's  an  incredibly  interesting  scene  in  ma 
ways,  I  don't  even  know  what  it's  si 
posed  to  be  about,  unless,  as  I  suspei 
it's  really  just  about  the  red  pool  tab 
You  could  always  count  on  Stanley  every  time  to  vote  for  Beat 
over  Content,  since  he  didn't  think  of  them  as  two  separate  thinj 

Mark  Twain  called  nostalgia  "mental  and  moral  masturt 
tion,"  meaning,  I'll  guess,  the  unhealthy,  somewhat  selfis 
totally  uncreative  uses  of  the  past,  the  truth  of  your  histc 
cannibalized  for  the  purposes  of  sentimentality,  pissed  away 
candy.  (It's  the  element  that  kept  the  larger  wheels  of  ciner 
greased  for  a  hundred  years,  it's  the  glop  that  drips  from  eve 
orifice  of  the  culture,  clogging  all  our  arteries  of  discriminatio; 
I  hope,  then,  that  I  won't  be  thought  a  nostalgic  fool  if  I  ins 
that  even  in  my  lifetime  there  was  a  much  more  attractive  eulti 
than  the  one  we're  enjoying  now. 

They  speak  about  the  dumbing  of  America  as  a  forego 
thing,  already  completed,  but,  duh,  it's  a  process,  and  we  have 
seen  anything  yet.  The  contemplation  of  this  culture  is  not 
sissies,  and  speaking  about  it  without  becoming  shrill  is  incre 
ingly  difficult,  maybe  impossible.  In  spite  of  this,  even  for  the 
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of  us  who  were  most  attached  to  it,  there  arc  better  things  to  do 
than  cling  to  the  wreckage  of  the  liberal-humanist  literary  culture 
that  seemed  so  invincible  and  irreproachable  only  30  years  ago, 
to  forever  pick  over  the  debris  and  salt  it  with  our  tears.  Never- 
theless. I  can  understand  why  people  miss  it.  At  its  most  radiant, 
it  didn't  just  shine  its  light  into  literature,  it  suffused  all  the  arts. 
the  movies  most  of  all. 

The  Art-House  Transmission  that  Stanley  received  so  deeply  in 
the  40s  was  still  manifesting  in  the  early  60s,  when  I  spent  my 
nights  and  a  lot  of  afternoons  rocketing  between  the  Bleecker 
Street  Cinema,  the  Thalia,  the  New  Yorker,  and  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  running  after  the  hundreds  of  films  that  had  been 
unavailable  to  me  living  upstate,  in  the  provinces.  Films  by  Ing- 
mar  Bergman.  Alain  Resnais,  Akira  Kurosawa,  Max  Ophiils, 
Satyajit  Ray,  Michelangelo  Antonioni,  Luchino  Visconti,  Luis 
Bunuel,  Robert  Bresson,  Jean-Luc  Godard,  Jean-Pierre  Melville. 
Federico  Fellini,  to  say  nothing  of  Douglas  Sirk,  Fritz  Lang,  Al- 
fred Hitchcock,  Nicholas  Ray,  Sam  Fuller,  and  not  forgetting  the 
final  films  of  John  Ford  and  Howard  Hawks  and  Jean  Renoir, 


blew  in  and  out  of  New  York  with  great  velocity  and  frequency. 
It's  amazing  how  much  luster  those  names  had,  and  for  how 
many  people.  They  kept  that  arbitrary  rectangle  brimming  with 
drama  and  spectacle,  nuance  and  magic.  And  so  if  I  got  weepy 
when  the  end  credits  rolled  on  Eyes  Wide  Shut  and  the  waltz 
played  one  more  time,  it  wasn't  because  a  movie  was  over,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  final  work  of  a  man  I  admired  and  loved,  but 
because  that  tradition,  with  its  innocence,  or  anyway  its  naivete, 
and  a  purity  that  only  someone  born  before  1930  could  contin- 
ue, had  come  to  a  certain  end,  as  most  traditions  do.  It's  gone 
and  it  won't  be  returning. 

It's  interesting,  that  a  guy  who  fancied  himself  the  von  Clause- 
witz  of  movie  marketing,  who  was  so  immersed  in  the  arcana 
of  demographics,  audience  profiles,  and  distribution  strategies, 
right  down  to  the  cap  icity  and  turnover  of  dozens,  maybe  hun- 
dreds, of  individual  movie  theaters,  was  also  a  man  who  made  his 
movies  totally  for  himself.  He  was  calculating,  but  his  truest  cal- 
culations were  all  artistic  ones.  The  rest,  the  behavior  he  was  no- 
torious for,  was  only  show-business  phenomena.  He  didn't  grumble 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  a  world  that  welcomed  and  actually  re- 
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quired  such  manipulations,  he  was  amused  and  instructed  by  it 
and  he  played  the  game  pretty  well,  although  perhaps  not  as  wel 
as  he  thought.  Still,  no  artist  could  help  but  find  it  objectionable 
"How  can  I  make  a  movie  that  would  gross  as  much  as  Ski 
Wars  and  yet  allow  me  to  retain  my  reputation  for  social  rcspon 
sibility?,"  Stanley  said  to  Brian  Aldiss,  whose  work  they  wen 
adapting  together  for  A/,  the  "Pinocchio  story."  I  gather  Aldis 
had  his  ups  and  downs  with  Stanley,  but  he  tells  this  story  witl 
obvious  affection,  and  acknowledges,  naturally,  that  Stanley  wa 
joking.  As  I  hear  him  tell  it  in  my  head,  1  can  pick  up  on  tha 
very  distant,  almost  offstage  laugh  that  made  you  wonder  if  yo1 
were  meant  to  hear  it  or  not,  until  you  remembered  whom  you  wer 
talking  to.  If  Stanley  didn't  want  you  to  hear  something,  his  dog 
might  pick  it  up,  but  not  you.  I've  never  said  that  he  wasn't  s< 

You  could  always  tell  it  was  a  Stanle 
Kubrick  movie  the  moment  it 

started,  but  he  never  made  th 

same  movie  twice. 


cretive,  and  I  would  never  say  that  he  wasn't  obsessiv 
You  could  always  tell  it  was  a  Stanley  Kubrii 
movie  the  moment  it  started,  but  he  never  made  tl 
same  movie  twice.  It  was  often  said  that  the  peop 
in  Stanley's  movies  live  in  separate  spaces  on  tl 
screen,  most  often  alone  no  matter  what  the  comp 
ny,  but  that  was  something  that  had  been  in  the 
since  the  early  days  of  the  late  century;  we've  ; 
breathed  it,  artists  breathed  it  more  deeply,  and  e 
haled  it  as  work.  It  is  through  those  spaces,  and 
the  distances  between  them,  and  their  arrangeme 
on  the  screen,  that  you  can  find  the  essence  of  Sta 
ley's  sympathy,  a  valuable  quality  that  he  had  but  th 
not  very  many  people  thought  that  he  had,  ai 
which  was  made  even  more  valuable  by  his  detac 
ment.  In  all  of  the  media's  mischi 
and  misapprehension,  there  was  a  1; 
gering  innuendo  that  he  only  mai 
movies  to  get  himself  through  a  b 
case  of  chronic  social  anxiety  disord 
but  in  fact  he  had  his  friends,  ma 
of  them,  who  tell  another  story.  ^ 
artist's  isolation  has  nothing  to 
with  physical  circumstances  anyway,  with  how  publicly  or  priva 
ly  he  seems  to  be  doing  his  work.  It's  more  about  tempo,  intuitic 
experiment,  and  the  kind  of  silence  you  don't  come  by  easily  the 
days,  and  not  at  all  if  you're  passive.  Out  of  this  situation,  the  oi 
situation  he  could  tolerate,  he  made  films  of  an  incredible  purit; 
He  was  often  enough  dismissed  as  an  inspired  mechanic 
people  who  were  unaffected  by  his  work.  He  knew  the  mechi 
ics  as  well  as  anybody,  better  than  a  lot  of  actual  mechanics,  t 
he  only  bothered  to  master  them  because  of  their  value  to  1 
purpose,  the  way  writers  try  to  learn  their  language  in  some  mi 
ner  that  is  functional  and  more  than  functional.  Diane  Johns* 
the  novelist  who  co-wrote  The  Shining,  has  spoken  of  his  "cha 
and  rigorous  view  of  art,"  and  Garrett  Brown,  the  inventor 
the  Steadicam  and  Stanley's  partner  in  a  technological  marrii 
made  in  heaven,  recalls,  "We  had  discussions  about  the  elus 
quality  of  perfection."  I'm  absolutely  certain  that  they  did.  It  v 
Stanley's  subject.  □ 
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"iur  Laurents  tells  the  truth.  For  a 
most  60  years  he's  been  telling  it  onstage  and  backstage,  on- 
screen and  off,  to  just  about  anybody  who  will  listen.  From  West 
Side  Story  and  Gypsy  to  The  Way  We  Were  and  Rope,  from  the 
blacklist  to  the  Ten  Best  list,  his  take-no-prisoners  style  has  made 
him  a  seminal  figure  in  American  entertainment,  perhaps  the  last 
monument  still  standing  to  a  time  when  practiced  craft  and  sheer 
storytelling  know-how  were  not  considered  old  news.  Now,  at  82, 
on  the  heels  of  successful  New  York  revivals  of  his  first  play,  Home 
of  the  Brave,  and  his  1952  hit,  The  Time  of  the  Cuckoo,  Laurents 
has  used  his  very  considerable  gifts  to  produce  what  may  well  be 
the  best  tale  of  his  writing  life:  Original  Story  By,  his  memoir  of  his 
career  in  the  theater  and  in  movies,  which  Knopf  is  publishing  this 
month.  For  those  who  like  dish,  there's  plenty  of  it:  everybody  Lau- 
rents worked   with — Streisand,   Sondheim,   Bernstein,    Hitchcock, 


Ophuls,  Merman,  Robbins  (the  list  is  literally  endless) — is  thi 
and  rest  assured  that  Laurents  has  a  dangerously  good  memo 

But  Original  Story  By  offers  rewards  far  richer  than  those  nc 
mally  associated  with  the  standard-issue  "and  then  I  wrote"  ren 
niscences  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood:  it's  an  authentic,  tol 
from-the-inside  document  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  writer, 
artist,  a  lover,  and  a  citizen  in  the  America  of  the  latter  half  of  t 
last  century.  In  a  style  that's  equal  parts  Father  Confessor  a 
Mother  Courage,  Laurents,  by  virtue  of  his  relentless  clarity  a 
unflinching  self-effacement,  paints  a  radiant  picture  of  the  kind 
life  nobody  gets  to  live  anymore. 

Want  to  know  how  he  did  it?  Here's  a  clue:  In  1965  he  wrot 
musical  with  Richard  Rodgers.  Now  he's  writing  one  with  Richi 
Rodgers's  grandson. 

You  and  I  should  only  live  so  long.  — SCOTT  RUC 
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TILL  MGM  DO  US  PART 

When  Judy  Garland  wed  Vincente 

Minnelli,  her  director  on  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis, 

it  seemed  she'd  found  her  savior.  But, 

as  the  author  of  a  new  biography  recounts, 

there  was  a  third  party  to  their  marriage- 

MGM,  where  Minnelli  flourished 

even  as  Garland  was  driven  to  drug  addiction, 

breakdown,  and  attempted  suicide 

BY  GERALD  CLARKE 


METRO  LIFE 

Judy  Garland  and 
Vincente  Minnelli 
at  the  Mocambo  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the 
late  40s. 


n  June  10,  1943,  Judy  Garland  turne< 
21.  A  contract  player  at  MGM  since  sh 
was  13,  she  had  made  16  films  there 
ranging  from  The  Wizard  of  Oz  to  Girl  Crazy.  Almos 
always  she  had  played  the  sweet  girl  next  door,  ever} 
body's  pal,  nobody's  sweetheart.  "Her  presence 
open,  cheerful,  warming,"  said  Time  magazine.  He 
marriage  to  David  Rose,  a  composer  more  than  1 
years  her  senior,  was  all  but  over,  and  she  was  in  lov 
with  Metro's  wonder  boy,  producer  Joe  Mankiewic; 
who  was  34  and  married,  with  two  young  children. 

She  could  be  a  great  actress,  Joe  assured  Judy,  bi 
only  if  MGM  started  giving  her  great  parts— parts  fc 
grown-up  women,  not  love-starved  teenagers.  It  wa 
at  his  urging,  then,  that  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  194 
Judy  gathered  her  courage  and,  for  the  first  tirm 
turned  down  a  role,  one  that  Metro  had  had  writte 
specially  for  her.  To  her  suspicious  ears,  the  characte 
a  girl  of  17,  seemed  like  the  same  part  she  had 
ready  played  a  dozen  times.  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  sh 
told  the  studio,  would  be  a  major  setback  to  her  c; 
reer,  and  she  would  not  go  near  it. 

Logic  was  firmly  on  her  side.  On  paper,  the  girl,  E| 

Excerpted  from  Get  Happy  Tfw  Life  of  Judy  Garland,  by 
Gerald  Clarke,  to  be  published  by  Random  House  this 
month;  ©  2000  by  the  author. 
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ther  Smith,  is  just  Betsy  Booth  the  role 

Judy  had  played  opposite  Mickey  Rooney 
in  three  Andy  I  lardy  lilms  under  a  differ- 
ent name.  She  is  still  in  her  teens  and  still 
mad  about  the  boy  next  door,  who,  for 
much  of  the  movie,  scarcely  gives  her  a 
second  glance.  The  story  line  was  so  pleas- 
ingly familiar  "a  valentine  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand"  was  how  its  creator,  Sally  Ben- 
son, described  it  that  at  one  point  a  de- 
lighted Metro  thought  that  it  had  stumbled 
on  another  gold  mine  like  the  Hardy  series. 

As  they  were  published  in  The  New 
Yorker,  Benson's  stories  did  have  consider- 
able nostalgic  charm,  particularly  for  the 
war-weary  readers  of  the  early  1940s.  But 
charm  is  hard  to  convey  on  the  screen,  and 
a  valentine  is  usually  not  enough  to  keep  an 
audience  in  its  seats  for  two  hours.  A  movie 
demands  a  plot,  and  a  plot  was  something 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  did  not  have.  The 
world  the  Smiths  inhabited  was  as  sunny  as 
Eden.  Was  the  ketchup  boiling  on  the  stove 
too  tart?  Would  Esther's  date  retrieve  his 
tuxedo  from  the  cleaners  in  time  to  take  her 
to  the  Christmas  ball?  Would  Mr.  Smith, 
who  already  had  a  good  job,  take  a  better 
one  in  New  York?  Those  were  the  matters 
that  concerned  the  household  at  5135  Ken- 
sington Avenue  in  the  months  preceding 
the  1904  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

Even  if  Judy  had  liked  the  script,  she 
would  have  objected  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  secondary  role.  It  was  plain  to  her  that 
the  movie's  real  star  would  be  not  Esther 
but  five-year-old  Tootie,  the  youngest  of  the 
Smith  sisters— the  young  Sally  Benson  her- 
self. With  her  winsome  smile  and  her  end- 
lessly emotive  eyes,  Margaret  O'Brien,  who 
was  to  play  Tootie,  had  already  run  away 
with  Journey  for  Margaret,  and  she  seemed 

BRAT  PACK 

A  swim  race  at  Judy's  17th- 
birthday  party  at  Louis  B. 
Mayer's  Santa  Monica  beach 
house.  From  left,  Betty  Jaynes, 
Jackie  Cooper,  Judy,  Mickey 
Rooney,  June  Preisser,  Virginia 
Weidler,  and  Mayer. 


certain  to  skip  away  with  this  film  as  well. 

Though  she  did  not  say  so,  Judy  was 
probably  also  unhappy  that  Arthur  Freed, 
the  film's  producer,  had  given  the  role  of 
the  oldest  Smith  sister  a  big  part,  almost 
as  large  as  her  own  to  a  total  unknown,  a 
former  Radio  City  Rockette  named  Lucille 
Bremer,  whose  sole  qualification  was  that 
she  shared  Freed's  bed. 

Annoying  as  it  was,  the  casting  of  Bre- 
mer at  least  had  an  explanation.  More 
puzzling  was  Freed's  selection  of  a  direc- 
tor: the  shy  and  often  inarticulate  Vin- 
cente  Minnelli,  who  had  little  film  expe- 
rience and  who  seemed  an  odd  choice  to 
be  entrusted  with  such  a  big-budget  Tech- 
nicolor production.  Realizing  that  Meet 
Me  in  St.  Louis  represented  his  chance  to 
break  into  the  front  ranks,  Minnelli  did 
his  best  to  change  Judy's  mind.  But  noth- 
ing he  said  convinced  her. 


A 


t  Metro,  stars  rarely  refused  an  as- 
signment, and  Louis  B.  Mayer,  the 
head  of  the  studio,  had  every  right 
to  suspend  Judy  for  saying  no.  For  once  he 
took  her  side,  however,  informing  Freed 
that  he  was  forced  to  agree  with  her— the 
picture  had  no  plot.  But  Freed  was  not 
only  one  of  Mayer's  favorites— "I've  taken 
this  boy  and  I've  made  a  great  producer 
out  of  him!,"  Mayer  liked  to  brag— he  was 
also  one  of  Metro's  biggest,  most  reliable 


Louis  B.  Mayer  had  complained 
that  Judy's  previous  lovers  were 
married,  divorced,  or  too  old. 


moneymakers,  Alter  so  many  successes, 
Mayer  finally  decreed,  the  studio  owed 
Freed  a  failure.  Assuring  Judy  that  the  film 
would  not  ruin  her  career,  Mayer  gave  his 
assent  to  start  production.  Plot  or  no  plot, 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  was  Freed's  to  make. 

Vulgar,  crass,  obsequious  to  superiors 
and  often  brutal  to  inferiors  that  was  Ar- 
thur Freed.  But  Freed  the  vulgarian  was 
also  Freed  the  visionary,  a  man  with  large 
and  scandent  dreams.  He  was  head  of  the 
group  soon  to  be  known  as  the  Freed  Unit 
which  would  go  on  to  produce  not  only 
most  of  Judy's  pictures  but  also  such  all- 
time  standouts  as  An  American  in  Paris 
and  Singin  in  the  Rain.  His  vision  was  al 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  inventors  of  the  old-style  musi- 
cal he  had  grown  to  find  so  tiresome.  Now 
he  had  not  only  the  desire  but  also  the 
means  to  strike  out  on  his  own— to  create 
an  original  musical  that  contained  songs 
no  one  had  ever  heard  before  and  that  pre 
sented  real  people  in  real  situations. 

Freed's  victory  had  come  at  a  price 
however.  Both  he  and  Minnelli  knew  tha 
they  were  gambling  their  reputations,  an< 
perhaps  their  careers,  on  the  fate  of 
movie  nearly  everyone,  including  the  star 
had  warned  them  against. 

Production  began  on  November  10,  194 

At  the  beginning,  the  main  problem  wa 

Judy.  Accepting  the  role  of  Esther  onl 

grudgingly,  she  had  demon 

strated  her  displeasure,  cor 

sciously  or  not,  by  arrivin; 

four  hours  late  for  her  firs 

day  of  rehearsal,  then  a 

least  25  minutes  late  ever 

rehearsal  day  thereaftei 

Even  more  ominous  was  he 

tardiness— an  hour  and   1 

minutes— on  the  first  day  c 

actual  shooting,  December  7.  Nine  day 

later,  she  pleaded  illness  and  stayed  horn 

altogether.  The  last  week  of  the  year  sh 

missed  entirely,  nursing  an  ear  infection. 


eet  Me  in  St.  Louis  was  not  th 

first  movie  to  be  slowed  by  Judy 

illness  and  tardiness.  During  th 

shooting  of  Girl  Crazy  about  a  year  ea 

lier,  she  had  been  sick  even  more  o 

ten— 17  days,  one  more  than  she  wj 

away  from  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis.  The 

her  absences  had  seemed  an  aberr 

tion,  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  tl 

original  director  Busby  Berkeley's  ab 

sive  behavior.  Now  they  seemed  to  b 

part  of  a  pattern  of  unreliability,  tl 

result  of  an  increasing  reliance  c 

the  uppers  and  downers  her  motfi 

had  started  her  on  so  long  before.  ' 

always  have  to  be  my  best  in  fro; 

of  the  camera,"  she  told  Minnel 

"You  expect  it  of  me  too.  We 
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sometimes  I  don't  Feel  my  best,  It's  a  snug- 
gle to  get  through  the  day.  I  use  these  pills. 
I  he}  carry  me  through." 

Just  as  often  they  stopped  her  altogeth- 
er, however,  and  her  unreliability  not  only 
eost  the  studio  money  but  also  irritated 
her  fellow  actors.  Alter  one  delay,  Mary 
Astor,  who  was  playing  her  mother,  burst 
through  the  door  to  give  her  a  sound 
spanking.  "Judy,  what  the  hell's  happened 
to  you?"  demanded  Astor,  who  had  also 
played  the  mother  role  in  Listen,  Darling, 
si\  years  earlier.  "You  were  a  trouper— 
once. . . .  You  have  kept  the  entire  compa- 
ny out  there  waiting  for  two  hours."  After 
responding  with  an  infuriating  giggle,  Judy 
grabbed  Astor  by  the  hand  and,  in  a  pa- 
thetic  eonfession  of  despair,  eried,  "1  don't 
sleep.  Mom!" 

Whatever  else  they  did.  the  pills  did 
nothing  to  boost  her  morale  or  bandage 
her  fragile  ego,  and,  like  a  tightrope  walk- 
er, she  eould  be  thrown  off-balance  by  the 
slightest  jolt.  The  strongest  such  jolt  dur- 
ing the  making  of  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis 
came  from  an  unlikely  source,  the  mild- 
mannered,  almost  overly  polite  Minnelli. 
In  all  but  the  Busby  Berkeley  movies, 
Judy's  instinctive  talent,  combined  with  a 
photographic  memory,  had  usually  enabled 
her  to  complete  each  scene  in  one  or  two 
takes,  without  much  guidance  from  the 
director.  But  Minnelli  was  not  pleased  with 
her  performance  in  either  the  first  take  or 
the  second  take --or  any  take  after  that. 

Judy  could  not  understand  what  she 
was  doing  wrong,  and  Minnelli,  whose 
instructions  were  as  enigmatic  as  hai- 
ku, was  incapable  of  telling  her.  As  the 
cameras  continued  to  shoot  the  same 
scene,  take  after  humiliating  take,  Judy  fi- 
nally asked  Freed  to  come  to  her  dressing 
room.  Baffled  and  "scared  cross-eyed,"  as 
she  phrased  it,  she  announced  that  she 
had  lost  her  talent:  she  no  longer  knew 
how  to  act.  Freed  assured  her  that  she 
did  know,  and  work  resumed.  But  with 
the  director  and  his  star  all  but  throwing 
darts  at  each  other,  the  tension  on  the  set 
was  palpable. 

An  active  romance  might  have  made  a 
difference  to  Judy,  carrying  her  over  the 
rough  spots,  but  disappointment  in  love 
also  added  to  her  misery.  Eager  to  end 
their  affair  on  a  friendly  note,  Joe  Mankie- 
wicz  had  advised  her  to  date  other  men, 
and  Judy  had  dutifully,  even  enthusiasti- 
cally obliged.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  have  to 
look  far  for  an  attractive  candidate,  no  far- 
ther than  her  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  co-star 
Tom  Drake.  Just  as  Esther  Smith  pursued 
the  boy  next  door,  so  did  Judy  pursue 
Drake,  who  played  him.  The  moment  she 
saw  him  smile,  Esther  sings  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  picture,  she  knew  he  was  just 
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hei  Style.  And  Drake  was  Judy's  style  I  all 
and  handsome,  he  had  sympathetic  brown 
eyes,  a  deep,  resonant  voice,  and  a  smile 
that  was  indeed  engaging. 

Young  Allied  Aldcrdicc  Drake's  origi- 
nal name  was,  in  short,  a  walking  adver- 
tisement for  ail-American  wholesomeness. 
"Judy  was  mad  about  him,"  said  Ralph 
Blanc,  who  with  Hugh  Martin  wrote  most 
of  the  film's  songs.  "Ooooh!  She  had  to 
have  him  that  was  all  there  was  to  it." 
Friendship  led  to  romance,  which  led  to 
bed  where  the  affair  ended.  To  Drake's  em- 
barrassment and  to  her  own  dismay,  Judy 
could  not  arouse  him.  Drake  was  an  all- 
American  boy,  all  right,  but  an  all-American 
boy  who  liked  other  all-American  boys.  A 
woman  more  certain  of  her  sexual  attrac- 
tiveness would  have  realized  that  his  fail- 
ure in  bed  was  nobody's  fault.  But  Judy 
was  angry,  apparently  equating  his  inabili- 
ty to  be  excited  with  rejection.  Though 
they  did  not  know  what  had  transpired. 


Vincente  had  another 
characteristic.  He  was  obviously, 
even  ostentatiously  effeminate. 


those  on  the  set  noticed  an  immediate 
change  in  the  weather;  the  flames  in  Judy's 
eyes  turned  to  icicles. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  months  into  filming,  the  at- 
mosphere had  begun  to  brighten.  "Judy, 
I've  been  watching  that  man,"  Mary  As- 
tor responded  when  Judy  complained 
about  Minnelli.  "He  knows  what  he's  do- 
ing." And  even  Judy  could  see  that  Astor 
was  right.  When  the  shooting  finally  end- 
ed on  April  7,  it  was  clear  that  something 
remarkable  had  occurred  on  that  sickly 
and  often  embattled  production:  a  movie 
of  extraordinary  power  and  presence  had 
been  created. 

On  the  simplest  level,  Meet  Me  in  St. 
Louis  is  superb  entertainment— "one  of  the 
Great  American  Family  sketches,"  as  the 
reviewer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  instant- 
ly pronounced  it.  "If  a  picture  doesn't  haunt 
you  a  little  after  you've  seen  it,  it  hasn't 
meant  much,"  Minnelli  was  to  say,  and  by 
his  definition  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  means 
quite  a  lot.  The  film's  receipts  soon  sur- 
passed those  of  any  previous  MGM  pic- 
ture. No  further  proof  was  needed:  not 
only  had  Freed  and  Minnelli  succeeded, 
they  had  triumphed.  They  had  been  right, 
and  everybody  else  had  been  wrong.  "Ar- 
thur," Judy  said  to  Freed  after  an  early 
preview,  "remind  me  not  to  tell  you  what 
kind  of  pictures  to  make." 


the  curious  events  that  had  oc-. 
curred  on  the  set  of  Meet  Me  in  Si 
Louis,  the  most  curious  was  this:  the, 
star  and  the  director  had  forgotten  their] 
antagonism  long  enough  to  fall  in  love. 

Judy's  heart  probably  started  to  melt  a 
little  when  she  watched  the  daily  rushes, 
lor  Minnelli,  who  had  caused  her  so  much 
pain  and  self-doubt,  was  doing  what  no 
other  director  had  ever  done:  he  was  mak- 
ing her  look  beautiful.  Not  just  pretty,  or 
handsome,  but  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
credit  had  to  go  to  her  new  makeup  wom- 
an, Dorothy  Ponedel,  who  rounded  oui 
Judy's  thin  lower  lip  and  used  the  tricks  ol 
the  trade  to  call  attention  to  her  dark  anc 
expressive  eyes;  some  credit,  too,  had  to  gc 
to  Irene  Sharaff,  who  designed  costume! 
that  disguised  her  short  neck  and  some 
what  odd  figure.  But  Minnelli,  who  madt 
sure  that  every  shot  was  not  only  flattering 
but  also  tenderly  embracing,  was  the  archi 
tect  of  her  new  look,  and  Judy  knew  it.  A 
far  back  as  she  could  re 
member,  she  had  wanted  t( 
look  beautiful.  Now,  thank 
to  him,  she  did. 

As  their  relationship  be 
gan  to  defrost,  she  some 
times  joined  Minnelli  an< 
his  assistant  director,  Al  Jen 
nings,  for  dinner  at  a  near 
by  studio  hangout,  then  rq 
turned  with  them  to  watch  the  rushes 
There  was  no  hint  of  romance  durin 
those  dinners,  however,  and  sparks  di 
not  start  to  fly  until  a  mutual  friend,  th 
dancer  Don  Loper,  decided  to  play  mate! 
maker  and  arranged  a  dinner  on  neutn 
territory,  away  from  Culver  City  and  it 
workaday  associations.  The  evening  Wc 
such  a  success  that  dinner  together  b< 
came  a  habit,  just  the  three  of  them  an 
Loper's  date.  It  continued  this  way  unt 
the  day  Loper  phoned  Minnelli  to  say 
was  sick;  dinner  was  off.  When  Minnelli 
or  Vincente,  as  Judy  now  called  him- 
layed  the  bad  news  to  Judy,  he  discovere 
that  she  was  not  disappointed  at  all:  thei 
was  nothing,  she  replied,  to  prevent  thei 
from  having  dinner  by  themselves.  Froi 
then  on  they  usually  dined  alone. 

Soon  people  began  to  notice.  For  all  i 
worldly  glamour,  Metro  was  no  differei 
from  any  other  nosy  village;  it  feasted  c 
gossip.  And  Judy  and  Vincente,  openly  bi 
ing  and  cooing  at  parties,  did  not  care  wl 
knew.  A  few  weeks  after  Meet  Me  in 
Louis  finished  shooting,  they  started  livit 
together.  To  the  astonishment  of  everyoi 
but  themselves,  they  were  a  couple,  ev< 
though  Vincente  was  nearly  twice  Judy's  ag 
One  thing  at  least  they  had  in  coi 
mon:  childhood  memories  of  life  on  tl 
lowest  rungs  of  show  business.  Vincent* 
father,  the  son  of  an  Italian  revolulionai 
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Minnelli,  who  had 
caused  her  so  much  pain, 
was  doing  what  no 
other  director  had  done: 
he  was  making 
her  look  beautiful. 


was  a  conductor;  his  mother,  whose  own 
family  was  French,  was  an  actress;  and 
they  met,  sometime  around  1900,  in  a 
small  midwestern  theater,  as  Judy's  par- 
ents, Frank  and  Ethel  Gumm,  were  to 
do  a  decade  or  so  later.  In  1902,  Vin- 
cente's father  and  uncle  formed  the 
Minnelli  Brothers  Tent  Theater,  which, 
with  Vincente's  mother  as  its  star, 
toured  rural  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indi- 
ana for  two  decades.  Born  in  Feb- 
ruary 1903,  Vincente,  like  Judy,  was 
not  much  more  than  a  baby  when 
he  was  first  pushed  in  front  of  an 
audience.  But  Vincente,  unlike  Judy, 
was  not  a  stage  natural,  and  he 
spent  much  of  his  childhood  at  a  board- 
ing school  or  with  his  grandparents. 

Awkward,  painfully  shy,  and  interested 
more  in  drawing  and  painting  than  in  the 
games  that  occupied  most  other  boys, 
Vincente— or  Lester,  as  he  was  known  in 
those  days— spent  much  of  his  time  in  his 
backyard  studio,  a  converted  chicken  coop. 
A  year  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
he  took  his  paintbrushes  to  Chicago. 
Vincente's  first  job,  dressing  windows  at 
Marshall  Field's,  the  department  store, 
taught  him  how  to  arrange  a  scene  in 
three  dimensions.  His  second,  assisting  a 
society  and  show-business  photographer, 
taught  him  composition  and  perspective. 
His  third,  designing  costumes  for  the  stage 
shows  of  Chicago's  biggest  theater  chain, 
Balaban  &  Katz,  instructed  him  in  the 
dramatic  uses  of  color. 

After  a  decade  in  the  Second  City,  Vin- 
cente moved  to  New  York,  where  he  as- 
cended the  theatrical  ladder  even  more 
swiftly.  Shy  Vincente  may  have  been,  but 
he  was  also  ambitious,  determined,  and 
sometimes  even  ruthless  in  getting  what  he 
wanted.  "If  there  is  anything  I  want  to  be 
known  for,"  he  declared,  "it  is  for  smart, 
sophisticated  productions."  Within  three 
years  he  was  presenting  such  smart  pro- 
ductions at  the  new  Radio  City  Music  Hall; 
within  four  years,  on  Broadway. 

Arthur  Freed  lured  him  to  California 
in  1940.  After  two  years,  he  was  given  his 
first  directing  assignment   Cabin  in  the  Sky, 


an  all-black  musical  fantasy  starring  Lena 
Home  and  Ethel  Waters.  Shot  on  a  low 
budget,  the  film  nonetheless  bears  the  dis- 
tinctive Minnelli  stamp:  an  easy,  fluid  cam- 
era style;  the  use  of  songs  to  help  tell  the 
story;  and  a  fanatical  eye  for  small  details. 

As  a  young  man  in  Chicago,  Vincente 
had  chosen  for  his  model  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler,  the  American  painter 
who  had  dazzled  and  often  outraged  19th- 
century  London  and  Paris  with  his  indi- 
vidual style  and  pugnacious  wit.  "Here  was 
a  man— and  an  artist— with  whom  I  could 
identify,"  Vincente  was  to  write  in  his  mem- 
oirs, and  by  the  time  he  reached  New 
York,  the  transformation  was  complete.  He 
was  no  longer  Lester  Minnelli,  a  timid  boy 
who  liked  to  draw;  he  was  Vincente  Min- 
nelli—artist,  aesthete,  man  of  mode. 

If  Whistler,  who  wore  yellow  gloves  and 
brandished  a  long,  wandlike  cane,  was  a 
dandy,  then  so  was  Vincente,  whose  Metro 
uniform,  modified  for  a  later  age  and  a 
more  congenial  climate,  consisted  of  im- 
maculate pearl-gray  slacks  and  short- 
sleeved  yellow  shirts.  If  Whistler  violated 
contemporary  taste  by  painting  the  interi- 
ors of  his  houses  in  simple  and  arresting 
colors,  then  so  did  Vincente,  who  decorat- 
ed one  room  of  his  California  house  in 
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stark  black  and  white— black  walls,  w 
furniture.  If  Whistler  enjoyed  a  stylish 
then  so  did  Vincente,  who  hired  a  Filipil 
houseman  to  see  to  it  that  things  r$ 
smoothly  inside  his  dark  and  elegant  wa 

But  Vincente  could  not  copy  Whistler 
every  respect.  Whistler,  for  instance,  was 
famous  for  his  sharp  tongue  as  he  was 
his  art.  Vincente,  by  contrast,  could  scar 
ly  make  a  point,  let  alone  a  wittici: 
Whistler  was  handsome;  Vincente  was 
With  a  receding  chin,  an  aggressive  n 
and  drooping  eyes,  he  was  so  downriA 
ugly,  in  fact,  that  his  co-workers  made  jol 
about  him,  some  claiming  he  looked  11 
a  dinosaur,  others  a  goldfish.  Making  I 
physical  defects  even  more  noticeable  \1 
a  collection  of  unconscious  tics,  includfc 
an  occasional  twitch  of  the  right  eye  an 
continual  pursing  of  the  mouth.  "To 
the  truth,  I  couldn't  really  look  at  hii 
said  Kathryn  Grayson,  who,  for  a  dec;] 
or  more,  was  Metro's  reigning  classical 
prano.  "He  had  this  affliction:  he  was  ti 
ly  unattractive." 

Vincente  had  another  characteristic  t 
was,  to  many  people  at  Metro,  even 
repellent.  He  was  obviously,  even  ostei 
tiously  effeminate,  and  conduct  that 
gone  unremarked  continubd  on  pas| 
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fork  caused  constant  comment  in 
"ulvcr  City.  One  incident,  from  the 
sarly  40s,  can  stand  for  many.  Visit- 
ng  the  set  of  Kathleen,  the  only  pic- 
ure  Shirley  Temple  was  ever  to  make 
it  Metro,  he  wore  more  makeup 
han  most  of  the  female  stars:  mas- 
;ara,  eye  shadow,  lipstick,  and  a  cov- 
:ring  base.  "There  was  an  absolute 
;ilence  on  the  set,"  recalled  Doro- 
hy  Raye,  one  of  Kathleen's  danc- 
:rs.  "I  mean  silence!  Nobody  had 
jver  appeared  looking  like  that." 

Effeminate  behavior  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  homosexuality  any 
nore  than  a  fullback's  swag- 
ger is  a  guarantee  of  hetero- 
iexuality.  But  Vincente  was  in- 
leed  homosexual,  or  at  least 
argely  so.  In  New  York,  his 
ilmost  certain  lover  had  been 
mother  artist  and  designer,  a 
«>ung  man  so  similar  that  they 
vere  virtually  mirror  images. 
^ikc  Vincente,  his  companion 
:ame  from  a  small  town  in  the 
\merican  heartland-  Hannibal, 
Missouri.  Like  Vincente,  he  had 
worked  for  Marshall  Field's  and 
Balaban  &  Katz  in  Chicago,  which 
s  probably  where  they  met.  Like 
Vincente,  he  had  been  given  the 
"irst  name  Lester.  Finally,  so  close  was  the 
physical  resemblance  that  Lester  Gaba— 
"or  that  was  the  friend's  name  could  al- 
most have  passed  for  Vincente's  twin. 

Though  Gaba  stayed  in  New  York 
when  Vincente  left  for  MGM,  Vincente 
lid  not  suffer  for  lack  of  male  compan- 
onship  in  Hollywood:  at  least  two  young 
ictors  confided  to  one  of  Judy's  friends 
hat  they  had  had  "a  do"  with  him.  Judy 
teard  the  rumors,  but  she  chose  not  to 
)elieve  them.  To  those  who  whispered  that 
ler  new  lover  might  be  homosexual,  she 
eacted  with  the  same  indignation  with 
vhich  she  responded  to  similar  rumors 
ibout  her  own  beloved  father.  "It's  not 
hat  at  all!"  she  said  about  Vincente.  "It's 
-ust  his  artistic  flair!" 

here  were  only  two  obstacles  on  the 
rosy  road  to  matrimony.  The  first  was 
Judy's  all-but-forgotten  husband,  Da- 
id  Rose,  who  delayed  giving  her  a  di- 
rorce.  Eventually  he  did  consent,  and  on 
une  8,  1945,  almost  four  years  after  he 
.nd  Judy  had  stood  before  a  sleepy  justice 
•f  the  peace  in  Las  Vegas,  a  judge  in  Los 
Vngeles  severed  the  ties  that  bound  them 
ogether.  The  second  obstacle  was  not  le- 
i;al,  but  emotional.  After  several  months, 
me  of  Judy's  former  lovers  had  come  back 
nto  her  life:  Joe  Mankiewicz,  who  had 
■ooved  from  Metro  to  Twentieth  Century 


Fox,  where  he  was  to  create  sev 
eral  Hollywood  classics— .4//  About 
Eve  most  prominently.  The  affair  that  Joe 
was  to  say  "just  faded  away"  had  not  dis- 
appeared entirely,  and  Judy  resumed  her 
romance  with  the  man  who  still  had  first 
claim  on  her  affections. 

Hurt  and  dismayed,  Vincente  was  not 
too  hurt  to  work  with  Judy  again,  how- 
ever, and  in  July  1944  he  directed  her  in 
Ziegfeld  Follies,  a  cinematic  variety  show 
that  included  everything  from  an  Esther 
Williams  water  ballet  to  the  only  true 
number  Fred  Astaire  and  Gene  Kelly  were 
ever  to  do  together.  Yet,  of  all  the  film's 
varied  and  sometimes  spectacular  selec- 
tions, Judy's  10-minute  sketch— "A  Great 
Lady  Has  an  Interview"— is  the  most  sur- 
prising. It  not  only  lampoons  one  of  the 
studio's  biggest  stars,  the  stately  Greer 
Garson,  but  also  satirizes  the  whole  idea 
of  stardom— the  very  ethos  of  MGM.  Af- 
fecting a  grand  manner  and  a  pretentious 
accent,  Judy's  great  lady  slithers  around 
the  set  in  a  slinky  white  gown,  holding  a 
press  conference  in  which  she  gives  ab- 
surd answers  to  absurd  questions.  This  de- 
lightfully wacky  sketch  bears  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  Kay  Thompson,  Judy's 
newest  mentor. 

Thompson  had  set  out  to  become  not 
only  a  star  but  also  a  personality,  a  figure 
of  such  incandescent  originality  that  she 


Vincente  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  sophistication, 
beauty,  and  elegance. 


would  outshine  the  ordinary  twinklers 
who  passed  through  the  studio  gates.  She 
was  too  exotic  for  Metro's  taste,  however, 
and  instead  of  hiring  her  as  a  performer, 
Freed  gave  her  a  job  as  a  singing  coach. 
In  her  30s,  Thompson  had  already 
enjoyed  a  full  career  as  a  singer  and 
arranger,  and  she  was  to  go  on,  in 
later  years,  to  star  opposite  Audrey 
Hepburn  and  Fred  Astaire  in  Fun- 
ny Face  and  to  create  the  impish 
Eloise,  the  terror  of  New  York's 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Thompson  pushed  Judy's  sing- 
ing to  a  new  level,  giving  it  a  can- 
niness  and  sophistication  it  had 
not  had  before.  Thompson's  in- 
fluence is  most  evident  in  Judy's 
increasing  comfort 
with  complicated  ar- 
rangements   and    in 
her  more  kinetic  de- 
livery. Thompson  made 
her  more  conscious 
of  her  movements, 
convincing  her  that 
singing  involves  not  just  the  voice  but  the 
entire  body. 

By  the  end  of  July  it  was  clear,  even  to 
Judy,  that  her  affair  with  Joe  had  no  future. 
He  was  not  about  to  divorce  his  wife  to 
marry  her,  and  their  final  days  together  had 
been  no  more  than  a  kind  of  holiday  before 
they  both  returned  to  less  exciting  partners. 
"I  guess  I've  had  my  share  of  affairs  with 
women,"  Joe  was  later  to  say.  "But  they 
only  exist  as  affairs  with  women.  Every 
year,  as  I  grow  older,  the  memory  of  what 
we  did  and  what  we  went  through  when  we 
did  it  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer.  That 
isn't  the  case  with  Judy.  I  remember  her  as 
I  would  remember  an  emotion,  a  mood,  an 
emotional  experience  that  is  an  event." 

In  their  work  together  in  Ziegfeld  Follies, 
Vincente  had  reintroduced  Judy  to  some 
of  his  persuasive  virtues,  endowing  her 
with  the  two  qualities  she  most  coveted, 
beauty  and  glamour.  It  was  only  natural, 
then,  that  when  her  next  film.  The  Clock. 
ran  into  difficulties  a  few  weeks  later,  it  was 
to  Vincente  that  she  turned.  Offering  her 
the  chance  to  play  her  first  non-singing 
role.  The  Clock  was  the  only  movie  she 
had  ever  lobbied  for,  her  opportunity,  she 
thought,  to  demonstrate  her  abilities  as  a 
dramatic  actress.  But  now,  in  the  waning 
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The  Gumm  Sisters,  Mary 
Jane,  Virginia,  and  Judy, 
circa  1927;  Vincente  and 
Judy  filming  The  Clock, 
their  third  picture,  1944. 
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days  of  August,  ii  was  m  such  deep  trouble 
that  ii  was  in  danger  of  being  scrapped 

unless  she  could   persuade   Vinccnle  to 
rush  to  the  rescue. 

Some  blamed  the  picture's  problems  on 
Judj  herself,  who  had  made  il  no  secret 
that  she  thought  the  director,  the  relatively 
inexperienced  Fred  /liinemann.  was  not 
up  to  the  job.  "I  don't  know  he  must  be 
a  good  director,"  she  told  Freed,  "but  1 
just  get  nothing.  We  have  no  compatibili- 
ty." In  a  conflict  between  a  fledgling  direc- 
tor and  ,1  major  star,  the  star  will  always 
win.  and  Freed,  accepting  the  inevitable, 
fired  Zinnemann  who  would  go  on  to  di- 
rect High  Noon  and  The  Day  of  the  Jack- 
al and  closed  down  the  picture  until  an- 
other director  could  be  found. 

As  far  as  Judy  was  concerned,  that 
director  had  to  be  Vincente,  and,  with 
Freed's  permission,  she  made  her  pitch  to 
him  over  lunch  at  Hollywood's  Player's 
Club.  A  year  earlier  he  had  begged  her 
not  to  drop  out  of  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis, 
and  she  had  responded  with  a  cold  stare. 
Now  she  was  pleading  with  him  to  save 
a  picture  she  cared  about.  Such  a  big 
request  from  a  woman  who  had  just 
dumped  him  for  another  man!  Rarely  is  a 
spurned  lover  offered  such  a  gratifying 
present,  and  Vincente  grabbed  it. 

Judy  was  right:  he  was  the  ideal  direc- 
tor for  The  Clock,  perhaps  the  only  one 
on  the  lot  who  could  have  prevented  it 
from  being  drowned  in  a  gush  of  senti- 
mentality, the  Metromush  the  studio  la- 
dled out  so  generously  during  World  War 
II.  Its  teary-eyed  plot  was  familiar  to  any- 
one who  went  to  the  movies  during  those 
years.  In  New  York  on  a  two-day  pass,  a 
G.I.  meets  a  girl  in  Pennsylvania  Station. 
They  fall  in  love,  are  separated,  then  find 
each  other  again  and  rush  to  get  married, 
saying  their  good-byes  as  husband  and  wife 
in  the  same  place  they  started,  where  the 
soldier  catches  a  train  that  will  carry  him 
back  to  camp  and,  by  implication,  into 
battle.  That  was  all  there  was,  a  patch- 
work of  small  and  seemingly  trivial  dra- 
mas—just the  sort  of  challenge  Vincente 
had  confronted  in  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis. 

He  began  his  rescue  mission  by  intro- 
ducing a  whole  cast  of  fascinating 
bit  players:  he  was  to  become  fa- 
mous for  the  unusual  attention  he  lavished 
on  such  small  parts.  He  then  gave  a  co- 
starring  role  to  New  York  itself.  When 
shooting  ended,  it  was  apparent  that  Vin- 
cente's  salvage  operation  had  succeeded. 
Although  77/6"  Clock  does  not  merit  the 
kind  of  superlatives  that  are  attached  to 
Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  it  is,  at  its  best,  so 
good,  as  James  Agee,  the  era's  most  astute 
film  critic,  phrased  it,  that  "it  inspires  in- 
gratitude for  not  being  great." 
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II  it  was  nol  great,  The  Clock  was  good 
enough  to  have  justified  Judy's  strenuous 

exertions  on  its  behalf.  Joe  Mankiewav 
had  been  right:  given  a  chance,  Judy  could 
be  a  fine,  possibly  even  great  actress.  What 
Joe  had  not  reckoned  with  was  the  corol- 
lary to  that  proposition:  she  needed  Vin- 
cente Minnelli  to  show  her  how  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  she  had  demonstrated  her  appre- 
ciation from  the  day  he  look  over,  all  but 
smothering  him  with  gratitude.  Gratitude  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  love,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  one  Judy  felt,  The  result  was 
the  same  in  either  case:  she  returned  his  af- 
fections, and  after  a  brief  and,  for  Vincente, 
painful  detour,  they  once  again  were  speed- 
ing down  the  road  to  matrimony. 

So  smitten  were  they  that  at  least  once, 
when  they  thought  no  one  was  around, 
they  moved  beyond  mere  talk.  Returning 
to  the  set  of  The  Clock  during  lunch  hour, 


deter  her  from  secretly  entertaining  oihci 
men.  Her  most  ardent  pursuer  during  the 
winter  of  1945  was  Orson  Welles  Still  the 
dashing  boy  genius  who  had  created  Citi 
zen  Kane  he  was  not  yet  30  Welles  pos 
sessed  attractions  enough  lor  any  woman 
But  an  affair  with  him  carried  a  titillalini 
bonus  lor  Judy,  and  il  must  have  ihrillcc 
her  lo  be  able  to  entice  Welles  away,  i 
only  briefly,  from  one  of  Hollywood's  trui 
sex  goddesses  his  wife,  the  supernaturall; 
beautiful  Rita  Hayworlh. 
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"It's  a  struggle  to  get  through 
the  day.  I  use  these 
pills.  They  carry  me  through." 


three  extras,  dressed  as  sailors  for  a  subway 
crowd  scene,  were  astonished  to  glimpse 
them  making  love  in  a  darkened  alcove. 

They  had  begun  the  year  in  bitter  con- 
flict. They  ended  it  with  a  midnight  kiss  at 
Jack  and  Mary  Benny's  New  Year's  Eve 
party,  in  the  company  of  a  hundred  other 
stars  and  studio  executives.  A  week  later, 
on  January  9,  1945,  just  a  few  days  before 
Judy  was  to  begin  work  on  a  musical  West- 
ern titled  The  Harvey  Girls,  her  first  picture 
without  Vincente  since  Girl  Crazy,  they  an- 
nounced what  many  had  already  guessed: 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

Vincente  was  a  natural-born  Pygmalion. 
whose  ruling  passion  was  the  molding  of 
exceptional  women.  "Vincente  loved  some- 
one he  could  make  beautiful,  someone  he 
could  create,"  said  his  friend  Lena  Home. 
Until  he  entered  into  his  affair  with  Judy, 
Home  herself  had  been  his  most  conspic- 
uous protegee.  Not  only  did  he  show  her 
off  to  advantage  on  the  screen,  as  the  sen- 
suous seductress  in  Cabin  in  the  Sky,  but 
he  also  gave  her  an  education  in  how  to 
live  when  she  was  not  on  the  screen,  pick- 
ing books  for  her  to  read,  even  teaching 
her  the  right  knives  and  forks  to  use  at 
dinner.  Some  women  might  have  resented 
such  interference.  Judy,  like  Home,  ac- 
cepted it  eagerly.  Vincente  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  sophistication,  beauty,  and  ele- 
gance—things she  really  cared  about. 

Old  habits  die  hard,  however,  and  the 
engagement  ring  on  Judy's  finger  did  not 


ouis  B.  Mayer  had  been  against  all  o 
Judy's  previous  lovers,  complainin 
that  they  were  married,  divorced,  o 
too  old.  Vincente,  who,  at  42,  was  the  ok 
est  of  them  all,  was,  by  contrast,  embrace* 
as  if  he  were  the  son-in-law  Mayer  had  a 
ways  hoped  for.  The  reason,  as  usual,  ha 
to  do  more  with  dollars  and  cents  tha 
with  paternal  feeling.  Sh 
missed  the  sound  of  applause 
Judy  had  told   Louella   Pa 
sons,  from  her  days  as  a  chil 
star  singing  in  theaters,  an 
when  her  contract  expired 
1947  she  would  leave  Metr 
for  Broadway.  Such  news  frot 
one  of  the  studio's  bigge 
moneymakers  had  turned  fac 
gray  in  the  studio's  executive  suites,  ar 
though  Metro  could  not  force  her  to  sig 
a  new  contract,  it  could  give  her  a  helpf 
push  by  encouraging  her  to  marry  Vi 
cente.  How  could  she  star  on  Broadwa 
after  all,  if  she  was  happily  attached  to 
MGM  director? 

"I  want  Mr.  Mayer  of  my  studio  to  1 
at  my  wedding  if  I  get  married,"  Judy  he 
said  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Dav 
Rose.  But  flattering  words  had  not  mol 
tied  the  furious  Mayer.  This  time  he  n 
only  showed  up,  to  give  the  bride  aws 
but  also  presented  the  happy  couple  wi 
a  munificent  wedding  present— a  thre 
month  honeymoon  in  New  York. 

The  wedding  ceremony  took  place 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Frid 
June  15,  1945,  in  Judy's  mother's  house 
the  Wilshire  district.  Metro's  chief  costur 
designer,  Irene  Gibbons,  had  design* 
Judy's  dress,  a  smoky-gray  jersey  with  pit 
pearl  beading  to  match  her  pearl  engaj 
ment  ring.  Betty  Asher,  her  studio  publ 
ity  woman  and  unofficial  duenna,  w 
Judy's  maid  of  honor,  and  Ira  Gershw 
was  Vincente's  best  man. 

"These  were  our  happiest  times,"  V, 
cente  was  to  say  of  the  first  months 
their  marriage.  It  was  an  exciting  moms 
to  be  in  New  York.  Germany  had  surn 
dered  in  May,  and  just  two  days  af 
Judy  and  Vincente  stepped  off  the  tra 
four  million  jubilant  New  Yorkers  lin 
the  streets  to  welcome  home  General 
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Relieve  the  stress  and  strain  of  walking 


2  BS  SOFT-AIR 

SSa  MIDSOLES 

Guarantee  a  light,  carefree  stride 
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rfd  SPECIAL  SOLES 

Ensure  firm  footing  and 
maximum  support 


4  gg-j  SOFT-STEP 


PADDED  TOP-LINES 

Avoid  pinching  and  rubbing 

5  ^AIR-ACTIVE 
'^AIR  CUSHION  SOLES 

Reduce  on-the-go  weariness 

6  jK  i  ANATOMIC 
m  FULL-COMFORT  FOOTBEDS 

Enhance  the  natural  movement 
of  the  foot 

7  IJJ  SOFT-WALK 

^  SHOCK-ABSORBING  HEELS 

Ease  pressure  on  the  joints  and  the  spine 


Whenever  craftsmen  combine  traditional  shoe  making  skills 
with  state-of-the-art  technology  to  produce  unmistakable 
masterpieces;  whenever  the  tiniest  details  are  refined  to  ensure 
unsurpassed  walking  comfort;  whenever  the  timeless  and 
world-embracing  qualities  of  true  style  are  preferred  to 
short-lived  fleeting  fashion;  and  whenever  the  finest  materials 
(exquisite  full  grain  leather,  the  velvet 
softness  of  nubuck) 
are  lovingly  selected... 
only  one  shoe  comes 
to  mind  :  MEPHISTO. 
Become  a  distingui- 
shed member. 
A  member  of  the 
MEPHISTO  movement. 
Welcome  ! 


MEPHISTO  M 


FINEST 


WALKI  NG 


SHOES 
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scnhower,  the  conquering  commander.  In 

August ,  Japan  also  called  il  quits,  which 
resulted  in  more  crowds  and  parades  and 

triumphant  Hags. 

Judy  met  many  of  Vincente's  friends, 
including  his  old  companion,  Lester  Gaba, 
who  joined  them  lor  dinner  one  night. 
Seeing  the  man  he  obviously  still  loved  so 
firmly  attached  to  someone  else  was  an 
unsettling  experience  for  Gaba.  Recalling 
the  evening  years  later,  he  was  so  saddened 
that  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  "Vincente  was 
the  only  big  thing  in  his  life,  and  Lester 
was  crushed."  said  a  friend. 

Denying  a  newspaper  report  that  she 
and  Vincente  planned  to  adopt  a  child. 
Judy  said  that  they  hoped  to  have  a  baby 
of  their  own  someday.  "And  another,"  she 
added  defiantly.  "And  another.  Until  we 
have  a  good-sized  family."  That  someday 
was  to  arrive  sooner  than  anyone  had  an- 
ticipated. At  the  end  of  August,  a  week  or 
so  before  they  were  to  return  to  Los  Ange- 
les, she  discovered  she  was  pregnant. 

"These  were  our  happiest 
times,"  Vincente  said  of  those 
first  months. 


T 


Judy's  happy  surprise,  both  Ethel,  her 
always  watchful  and  possessive  mother, 
ami  Metro  prolesseil  delight  with  her 
news.  Hoping  to  use  her  once  more  before 
her  pregnancy  began  lo  show,  the  studio 
speeded  up  its  timetable  and  rushed  her  into 
a  biography  of  Jerome  Kern  titled  '/'ill  the 
Clouds  Roll  By.  The  picture  was  not  so  much 
the  story  of  Kern's  life  a  woefully  miscast 
Robert  Walker  played  the  composer  as  it 
was  an  excuse  for  a  parade  of  his  glorious 
songs,  which  were  sung  by  just  about  every- 
body on  the  Metro  payroll  who  could  carry 
a  tune.  Judy's  part  was  relatively  small,  and 
Metro,  still  seeking  to  smile  her  into  a  con- 
tract, assigned  Vincente  to  direct  her,  leaving 
Richard  Whorf  one  of  the  studio's  traffic- 
cop  directors,  to  handle  everyone  else. 

Many  newly  marrieds  start  life  in  a  new 
home.  Judy  and  Vincente  chose  to  stay  put 
in  his  hilltop  pink  stucco  at  8850  Evan- 
view  Drive,  with  its  aviator's  views  of  Los 
Angeles.  "I  like  it  so  much  1  didn't  want 
to  go  to  a  new  place,"  explained  Judy.  To 
make  it  big  enough  for  three,  they 
bought  the  vacant  lots  on  either  side 
and  expanded,  building  a  nursery  for 
the  baby  and,  for  Judy,  a  huge  bath- 
room and  dressing  room,  which  Vin- 
cente decorated  with  antique-glass  walls 
and  a  fur-covered  chaise  longue. 

Afraid  that  she  would  lose  her 
baby,  or  that  it  would  otherwise  be 
harmed,  Judy  stayed  off  pills,  but 
the  effort  exacted  a  price,  and  wor- 
ry  and   strain,   along,   perhaps, 
with  the  pains  of  withdrawal, 
whirled  her  downward  into  de- 
pression. A  couple  of  months  be- 
fore the  birth  was  expected, 
Hedda  Hopper  decided  to  give 


WIFE  AND  MOTHER 

From  top:  the  June  1945  wedding  with, 
from  left,  Ira  Gershwin,  Vincente, 
Judy,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  and  Betty  Asher, 
Judy's  publicity  woman;  the 
honeymooners  in  New  York;  Judy 
with  baby  Liza  in  1946  in  the  couple's 
house  at  8850  Evanview  Drive 
in  Los  Angeles. 


her  an  unusual  shower  men  only,  all  the 
male  stars,  producers,  directors,  and  tech- 
nicians Judy  had  worked  with  during  her' 
busy  career.  Although  Hopper  received  an 
enthusiastic  response,  she  was  forced  to 
cancel  the  parly  when  Ethel  phoned  lo 
say  that  the  excitement  would  be  too  much 
lor  Judy.  Writing  Hopper  a  note  of  apolo- 
gy, Judy  herself  said  that  she  would  have 
been  a  dull  guest  of  honor,  "forgive  me 
and  alter  March  I'll  be  rarin'  to  go.  I'll  be 
my  old  self  again." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  March  8 
1946,  she  entered  Cedars  of  Lebanoi 
Hospital  for  a  cesarean  section,  whicl 
was  scheduled  for  the  following  Tuesday 
March  12.  That  morning,  at  7:58,  she  gav< 
birth  to  a  girl  weighing  six  pounds,  tet 
and  a  half  ounces.  Liza,  she  was  named 

A  month  later  Judy  was  still  confined  t( 
her  bed,  the  result  of  follow-up  sui 
gery  to  correct  a  problem  caused  b; 
the  cesarean  and  also  of  what  seems  to  hav 
been  severe  postpartum  depression.  Whil 
there  was  no  reason  for  alarm,  Louella  Pat 
sons  wrote  in  her  column,  Judy  had  gon 
through  "a  really  miserable  time."  At  th 
end  of  April,  Judy  did  get  up— too  soon,  a 
it  turned  out.  Collapsing  on  a  sidewalk  i 
Beverly  Hills,  she  was  carried  into  a  musi 
store,  where  she  fainted  again.  Ordering  he 
back  to  bed,  her  doctor  instructed  her  t 
remain  there  until  she  was  fully  recoverec 
By  fall  she  seemed  to  have  regained  he 
strength,  inviting  the  fan  magazines  to  Evai 
view  Drive  to  photograph  her  with  her  bab 
"She  really  loves  the  water,"  Judy  assure 
one  reporter  who  watched  as  she  gave  Liz 
her  daily  bath.  "I  expect  she'll  be  at  least 
champion  swimmer."  But  that  aquatic  exe 
cise  was  mostly  for  show.  Liza's  nun 
usually  handled  such  chores. 

For  a  whole  year,  since  she  had  fi 

ished  her  part  in  Till  the  Clouds  Re 

By,  Judy  had  not  had  to  worry  abot 

the  studio.  Not  since  she  was  a  bat 

herself  had  she  been  allowed  the  lux 

ry  of  so  much  idleness.  In  Novemb 

she  gave  in  to  Metro's  pleas  and  signe 

f    a  new,  five-year  contract  that  wou 

|    carry  her  all  the  way  into  the  1950 

The  studio  was  so  eager  to  have  her  b 

fore  the  cameras  again  that  it  tore  i 

her  old  contract  and  boosted  her  sala 

from  $3,000  a  week  to  nearly  $6,00 

.    more  than  double  the  $2,500  Vincen 

was  making. 

By  the  fall  of  1946,  Judy  had  workt 
at  MGM  II  years,  nearly  half  her  life.  S 
had  grown  up  inside  its  protective  wal 
and,  like  a  princess  of  a  reigning  hous 
she  had  navigated  the  perilous  pass;i 
through  adolescence,  broken  love  alfai 
and  two  marriages  in  full  view  of  her  o 
leagues.  But  if  Metro  had  protected 
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ami  often  catered  to  her,  it  had  aKo  impris- 
oned her.  Inside  those  walls  she  would  for- 
ever remain  the  ugly  duckling  of  her  early 
teens.  The  damage  to  her  ego  had  been 
clone  years  before,  and  as  long  as  she  re- 
mained at  M(iM  ii  was  past  curing. 

All  that  anger,  so  long  festering,  so  long 
suppressed,  burst  out  within  weeks,  per- 
haps even  days,  of  the  signing  of  her  new 
contract,  With  a  lew  strokes  of  the  pen, 
she  seemed  to  believe,  she  had  turned  the 
key  to  her  own  prison  cell.  "The  tension 
that  had  been  building  up  in  me  against 
the  studio  suddenly  seemed  to  have  hit 
the  boiling  point"  was  how  she  herself  de- 
scribed her  emotions.  "Every  day  when  I 
went  to  work  it  was  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
resistance  in  my  heart  and  mind." 

The  inevitable  explosion  occurred  when 
she  started  her  next  picture,  a  musical 
version  of  S.  N.  Behrman's  Broadway 
play  The  Pirate,  a  comedy  of  mistaken 
identities.  A  retired  pirate.  Mack  the  Black, 
pretends  to  be  a  pillar  of  Caribbean  soci- 
ety; a  pretty  girl,  Manuela,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  romantic  Mack  of  legend, 
is  unaware  that  he  is  really  the  middle- 
aged  bore  her  family  has  demanded  she 
marry;  and  a  conceited  actor,  Serafin, 
makes  believe  he  is  Mack  to  win  the  girl's 
love.  Judy  was  Manuela,  Gene  Kelly  the 
actor,  and  the  character  actor  Walter  Slezak 
the  real  Mack.  Best  of  all,  as  far  as  Judy 
was  concerned,  was  the  director— Vincente, 
of  course.  The  Pirate  sounded  like  such 
fun,  said  Vincente,  that  Judy  was  "quite 
certain  she'd  fly  through  the  filming." 

In  fact,  she  could  scarcely  crawl  through 
it.  When  she  showed  up  for  her  first  day 
of  pre-recording  on  December  27— songs 
were  always  recorded  before  shooting  be- 
gan, then  lip-synched  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras—she was  so  frail  and  depressed  that 
the  recordings  had  to  be  junked.  Partly 
because  of  her  frequent  absences,  filming 
did  not  begin  until  February  1947.  In  all, 
Judy  would  be  absent  99  of  the  135  days 
in  the  rehearsal  and  shooting  schedule. 

Forgotten  was  her  pledge  to  stay  off 
pills.  Sometimes  she  appeared  on  the  set 
in  a  barbiturate  stupor.  After  keeping  sev- 
eral hundred  extras  waiting  for  two  hours, 
she  arrived  one  morning  in  such  a  daze 
that  she  appeared  to  be  sleepwalking,  wan- 
dering aimlessly  around  the  set  until,  20 
minutes  later,  she  informed  Vincente  that 
she  was  going  home.  Other  times  amphet- 
amines had  the  reverse  effect,  making  her 
tense  and  occasionally  even  paranoid. 
Called  upon  to  dance  around  open  fires 
in  one  scene,  Judy  jumped  across  the  stage 
in  terror.  "I'm  going  to  burn  to  death!"  she 
shouted.  "They  want  me  to  burn  to  death!" 
Finally  she  was  led  away— crying,  laugh- 
ing, altogether  hysterical. 


I  he  feeling  of  betrayal  was  further  fueled 
by  a  very  real  cause  lor  complaint,  a  devel- 
oping collaboration  between  Vincente  and 
Gene  Kelly  that  pointedly  excluded  her.  No 
longer  the  green  newcomer  he  had  been 
when  he  played  opposite  her  in  For  Me  ami 
My  (nil  in  1942,  Kelly  was  now  a  veteran 
lull  of  ideas  for  the  picture  and,  more  im- 
portant from  Judy's  point  of  view,  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  role.  Hurt  at  being  left  out  of 
their  chummy  little  club,  Judy  accused  them 
of  ignoring  her.  To  retaliate  against  Vincente, 
she  asked  Kelly  to  help  stage  her  numbers 
as  well  as  his  own— and  to  disregard  Vin- 
cente while  he  was  doing  it.  "How,"  won- 
dered a  puzzled  Vincente,  "had  we  come  to 
this  state  of  affairs  where  suddenly  I  could 
do  nothing  right  in  Judy's  eyes?" 

Good  directors  and  film  editors  have 
salvaged  many  weak  performances  with  ju- 
dicious cutting,  and  Judy's  may  have  been 

"Every  day  when  I  went  to 
work  it  was  with  tears  in 
resistance  in  my  heart." 


helped  by  such  excisions.  Dropped,  never 
to  reappear,  were  at  least  two  numbers  that 
fell  short  of  her  usual  high  standard.  What 
helped  her,  however,  was  to  hurt  the  pic- 
ture. The  loss  of  those  numbers,  combined 
with  Kelly's  voracious  scene-grabbing, 
threw  the  entire  movie  otf-balance.  The  Pi- 
rate was  the  only  picture  Judy  was  ever  to 
make  that  failed  to  yield  Metro  a  profit. 

To  Judy,  Joe  Mankiewicz  observed,  a 
man  meant  more  than  love  and  compan- 
ionship: he  was  her  guard  and  protector, 
her  bulwark  against  a  world  ever  eager  to 
exploit  her  spectacular  gifts.  She  had 
thought  that  Vincente,  who  had  brought 
out  her  beauty  in  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis, 
her  acting  ability  in  The  Cloek,  and  her  sly 
humor  in  Ziegfeld  Follies,  was  such  a 
man.  Now,  in  the  weeks  following  the  sign- 
ing of  her  new  contract,  her  confidence  in 
him  evaporated.  Part  of  the  reason  may 
have  been  that  she  held  him  responsible 
for  the  contract,  that  document  that  de- 
stroyed her  dreams  of  Broadway  glory. 

Until  The  Pirate,  the  Minnellis  had  seen 
only  the  benefits  of  their  professional  part- 
nership. In  the  winter  of  1947,  as  Judy's 
emotional  problems  worsened,  they  began 
to  see  the  drawbacks.  The  abrupt  reversal 
was  probably  harder  on  Vincente,  who 
suddenly  found  himself  torn  between  two 
allegiances,  to  his  wife  on  the  one  hand, 
to  his  Metro  career  on  the  other.  His  wife 
was  in  trouble,  but  if  The  Pirate  failed,  his 
career  might  also  be  in  jeopardy.  After 


three  successful  pictures,  he  had  ahead) 
Suffered  a  bad  fall  with  a  costly  curiosih 
called  Yolanda  and  the  '/'hie/,  starrin 
lied  Astaire  and  Lucille  Bremer  II  h 
now  stumbled  a  second  lime,  Metro  migh 
agree  with  some  of  his  detractors,  wh 
thought  his  taste  too  rarefied  and  arty  lb 
a  mass  audience,  and  never  again  entrus 
him  with  a  big  production.  How  liustrat 
ing  it  must  have  been,  then,  for  Vincent 
to  watch  Judy's  erratic  behavior  and  to  re 
alize  that  his  future  rested  in  her  unstead 
hands.  'As  director,  I  should  have  insiste 
on  her  fulfilling  her  assignment,"  he  saic 
"As  concerned  husband,  I  couldn't.  So 
made  excuses." 

When  Judy  was  unable  to  work,  Vi 
cente  shot  around  her.  When  she  wa 
able— and  she  had  many  good  days— h 
shot  as  much  as  he  could,  as  fast  as  h 
could.  If  such  a  resigned  and  passiv 
course  satisfied  MGIV 
which  eventually  got  i 
picture,  it  did  nothin 
for  Judy,  whose  cond 
Y  eyeSf       tion  seemed  to  deteri 
rate  daily.  With  encou 
agement  from  Vincent 
who  often  drove  her  f 
sessions,  she  returned 
Dr.  Ernst  Simmel,  h 
analyst  from  the  Joe  Mankiewicz  day 
Since  Simmel  did  not  treat  patients  oi 
side  his  office,  Louis  B.  Mayer  hired 
second  analyst,  Frederick  Hacker,  to  ke 
her  calm  on  the  set. 

Her  friend  Lee  Gershwin,  Ira's  wi 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  penal  fires  enc 
cling  her  when  Judy  came  knocking  at  h 
door  one  night,  asking  for  a  place  to  slet 
after  a  fearful  argument  with  Vincente.  1 
ing  on  the  couch  in  the  Gershwins'  spa 
room,  with  Lee  trying  to  comfort  her 
stroking  her  arm,  Judy  began  screaming 
a  sound  of  pain,  torment,  and  despair, 
anyone  who  bothered  to  look,  nothi 
could  have  been  plainer:  she  was  sufferi 
a  breakdown. 

As  the  Minnelli  marriage  approach 
its  second  anniversary,  it  would  mc 
likely  have  been  on  shaky  grou 
even  had  Judy  not  suffered  a  breakdow 
The  skeptics  had  been  right  all  along— Ju 
and  Vincente  were  an  odd  and,  in  the  lo 
run,  ill-matched  couple.  Apart  from  t 
tiny  girl  in  the  nursery,  they  had  little 
common  except  the  work  that  had  brouj 
them  together.  Now  they  did  not  have  e\ 
that,  and  all  that  remained  were  the  thir 
that  divided  them,  from  an  age  gap 
nearly  two  decades  to  Vincente's  uncert; 
sexuality;  neither  partner,  the  evidence  si 
gests,  received  much  sexual  satisfaction  lh 
the  other.  The  result  was  the  usual  fricti 
between  a  husband  and  wife  who  can 
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"How  had  we 
come  to  this  state 
of  affairs  where 
I  could  do  nothing 
right  in 
Judy's  eyes?" 


longer  get  along,  and  each  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Gershwins'  spare  room. 

Judy,  for  her  part,  engaged  in  a  brief 
but  spirited  affair  with  Yul  Brynner,  an 
aspiring  Russian  actor  who  was  every- 
thing Vincente  was  not— young,  hand- 
some, athletic,  and  consummately  virile. 
The  male  lead  in  a  play  called  Lute 
Song,  a  musical  fantasy  set  in  China, 
Brynner  had  already  been  pounced  on  by 
several  Hollywood  stars,  Joan  Crawford 
among  them,  but  Judy,  according  to  Bryn- 
ner's  son  and  biographer,  was  the  only 
one  he  actually  loved.  Both 
apparently  did  their  best  to 
keep  the  romance  quiet,  but 
to  those  who  could  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  reliable  old 
Louella  Parsons  said  all  that 
needed  to  be  said  when  she 
reported  that  Judy  longed  to 
make  a  movie  of  Lute  Song— with  Brynner 
as  her  co-star.  Vincente,  who  talked  in  his 
memoir  of  Judy's  "intense  infatuations," 
almost  certainly  knew  what  was  going  on. 

Judy  was  soon  to  know  what  was  going 
on  in  Vincente 's  love  life  as  well.  Shortly 
before  The  Pirate  finished  shooting,  she 
returned  home  unexpectedly  and  walked 
into  their  bedroom  to  change  clothes.  On 
the  bed,  locked  in  loving  embrace,  were 
two  familiar  male  figures:  Vincente  and  a 
man  who  worked  for  them.  Violence  would 
have  been  the  natural  reaction  of  most 
people  who  came  upon  a  spouse  in  such 
a  compromising  position.  But  Judy's  anger 
was  directed  only  against  herself.  Running 
into  her  bathroom,  she  started  hacking  at 
her  wrists  with  a  razor  or  some  other  sharp 
object,  continuing  until  Vincente,  jumping 
from  the  bed  and  rushing  after  her, 
grabbed  it  away. 

Vincente  stopped  her  before  she  could 
do  herself  much  harm,  and  Judy's  injuries 
were  mostly  emotional.  When  she  appeared 
at  the  studio  a  day  or  so  later,  the  ban- 
dages on  her  wrists  were  the  only  visible 
reminder  of  that  tawdry  drama.  Feeling 
that  she  could  not  keep  such  a  corrosive 
secret  to  herself,  however,  Judy  confided  in 
another  actress,  who,  over  time,  sent  the 
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BITTER  FRUIT 

Judy  and  Vincente  in 
1947,  on  the  set  of 
The  Pirate,  which  drove 
them  apart  and  was 
a  fiasco. 


tale  of  her  horrifying  discovery  echoing 
through  the  Hollywood  Hills.  Eventually  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Jacqueline  Susann, 
who  concocted  a  similar  surprise  for  Neely 
O'Hara,  the  character  she  modeled  after 
Judy  in  Valley  of  the  Dolls,  her  best-selling 
potboiler  of  the  mid-60s. 


J 


udy  Garland  is  a  very  sick  girl  and 
has  suffered  a  complete  nervous  col- 
lapse," Louella  Parsons  reported  on 
July  12,  two  days  after  Judy  finished  shoot- 
ing her  scenes  in  77?e  Pirate.  Parsons  was 
not  exaggerating.  Now,  at  long  last,  Judy 
was  allowed  to  go  where  she  should  have 
gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  year— into  a 
psychiatric  clinic. 

Several  miles  south  of  Beverly  Hills,  Las 
Campanas,  the  clinic  she  checked  into,  ap- 
peared pleasant  enough,  with  rolling  lawns, 
trees,  and  private  bungalows.  But  early 
every  morning  Judy  was  awakened  by  a 
nurse  rummaging  through  her  bungalow, 
searching  for  contraband-  pills  and  liquor. 
After  much  insisting  on  Judy's  part,  Liza, 
who  was  then  only  16  months  old,  was 
driven  down  from  Los  Angeles  for  a  visit. 
When  they  were  forced  to  say  good-bye, 


Judy  lay  on  her  bed  and  wept.  "There  ha^ 
been  many  blue  moments  in  my  life,"  sb 
recalled,  "but  I  never  remember  havin 
such  a  feeling.  It's  hard  to  believe,  but  I 
most  literally  died  of  anguish." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  drugs 
fight  depression— the  first  antidepressa 
Iproniazid,  did  not  come  onto  the  mark 
until  1957— and  whatever  therapy  Judy  t 
ceived  at  Las  Campanas  did  not  do  h 
much  good.  On  the  recommendation 
her  newest  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Herbert  Ku 
per,  she  therefore  left  Las  Campanas  aft 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  traveled  east  to  tl 
Austen  Riggs  Foundation,  a  more  serio 
clinic  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

By  late  summer  Judy  was  back  on  Eva 
view  Drive,  preparing  for  her  next  pictu 
Irving  Berlin's  Easter  Parade.  "She 
made  such  a  remarkable  recovery  that  s 
can  return  months  before  anyone  expe 
ed,"  wrote  Louella  Parsons.  So,  indeed 
seemed.  If  nothing  else,  the  extended  n 
had  brightened  her  spirits. 

Despite  all  the  hugs  and  smiles,  t 
climate  at  home  had  changed,  ho 
ever.  Judy  and  Vincente  still  shar 
a  bed,  but  they  no  longer  shared  a  prof 
sional  life.  After  con  i  inih-d  on  paqh 
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St  Louis,  Judy's  admiration  for  Vincente 

had  been  so  great  that  she  misled  almost 
no  one  else  to  direct  lict .  Three  and  a  half 
years  later  she  continued  to  respect  his 
skills  as  a  director  but  of  someone  else's 
movies,  not  hers.  Through  Kupper,  she  let 
Arthur  Freed  know  that  she  wanted  Vin- 
cente, who  had  already  been  assigned  Eas- 
ter Parade,  to  be  replaced. 

Stunned,  wounded,  and  feeling  altogeth- 
er betrayed,  Vincente  wondered  why  Judy 
had  not  told  him  herself.  Bui  when  he  ar- 
rived home  nursing  his  disappointment, 
Judy  welcomed  him  with  her  usual  kiss 
and  said  not  a  word  about  the  picture. 
Not  that  night,  nor  during  the  weeks  and 
months  that  followed,  did  either  one  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  had  him  booted 
off  a  major  musical. 

Just  as  bad  luck  had  hovered  over  The 
Pirate,  so  good  luck  now  attended  Easter 
Parade.  Brought  in  as  director  was  Charles 
Walters,  a  handsome  former  dancer  who 
had  been  Judy's  partner  in  the  finale  of 
Presenting  Lily  Mars  in  1943.  Judy  liked 
him,  he  liked  her,  and  the  atmosphere  on 
the  set  was  so  relaxed  that  there  was  room 
for  fun  and  banter.  When  Irving  Berlin, 
who  inspired  tongue-tied  awe  in  most  peo- 
ple, suggested  how  one  of  his  songs  should 
be  phrased,  Judy  walked  up  to  him,  poked 
a  pugnacious  finger  into  his  stomach,  and 
said,  "Listen,  buster,  you  write  em,  I  sing 
'em."  Berlin  was  delighted:  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Judy  sing  his  songs  had  been  the 
chief  reason  he  had  chosen  MGM  over 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  which  had  offered 
a  huge  sum  for  the  rights  to  Easter  Parade. 

Even  bad  luck  turned  out  to  be  good. 
On  October  12,  a  month  into  rehearsals, 
Gene  Kelly,  Judy's  co-star,  broke  his  ankle 
in  a  Sunday-afternoon  volleyball  game. 
With  a  possible  disaster  in  the  offing.  Freed 
put  in  an  emergency  call  to  Fred  Astaire, 
hoping  to  coax  him  out  of  his  premature 
retirement.  Responding,  like  Berlin,  to  the 
lure  of  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Judy, 
Astaire  said  yes.  From  the  first  minute,  he 
gave  Judy  the  confidence  she  so  clearly 
needed,  and  she  blossomed  like  a  rose 
that  had  been  drooping  in  the  shadows. 

MGM  knew  that  it  had  a  hit;  when  the 
picture  was  released  in  July,  long  after 
Easter,  the  reviews,  almost  universally  ec- 
static, came  as  an  anticlimax.  Praising 
Walters,  a  couple  of  critics  took  an  indi- 
rect but  nonetheless  obvious  slap  at  Vin- 
cente; one  observed  that  Walters  had  wise- 
ly avoided  the  "pretentious  flourishes"  that 
could  easily  have  ruined  such  a  simple, 
sunny  picture.  In  any  event,  the  audiences 
that  had  stayed  away  from  Vincente's  Pirate 
just  a  few  weeks  earlier  thronged  to  see 
Walters's  Easter  Parade,  which  became 
Metro's  biggest-grossing  movie  of  1948. 

2'JH      |      VANITY     FAIR 


Fred  Astaire  was  as  elated  as  Judy  was 
when,  even  before  Easter  Parade  com- 
pleted shooting,  the  Studio  decided  to 
put  them  together  again.  Their  new  pic- 
ture was  to  be  titled  The  Barkleys  <>/  Broad- 
way; the  story  of  a  lending  husband-and- 
wife  musical-comedy  team,  it  promised  to 
be  a  frolic. 

As  much  as  Judy  had  enjoyed  her  col- 
laboration with  Astaire,  however,  Easter 
Parade  had  worn  her  out.  Emotionally, 
she  was  back  where  she  had  been  a  year 


"Judy  Garland  is  a  very  sick 
girl  and  has  suffered  a 
complete  nervous  collapse," 
Louella  Parsons  reported. 


earlier— tense,  nervous,  and  continually  ex- 
hausted. In  early  June  she  pulled  herself 
out  of  a  sickbed  to  do  just  one  number  in 
Words  and  Music,  Metro's  ponderous  sa- 
lute to  the  songwriting  team  of  Richard 
Rodgers  and  Lorenz  Hart.  Singing  a  duet 
of  "I  Wish  I  Were  in  Love  Again"  with 
her  old  pal  Mickey  Rooney— the  last  time 
they  were  to  appear  together  on  film— she 
was  so  pale  and  gaunt  that  not  even  Dor- 
othy Ponedel's  makeup  wizardry  could 
make  her  anything  more  than  a  shadow 
of  the  young  woman  who  was  romping 
across  the  screen  in  Easter  Parade. 

Given  her  poor  health  and  low  spirits,  it 
was  almost  inevitable,  then,  that  when  re- 
hearsals for  Vie  Barkleys  began  a  week  lat- 
er Judy  was  soon  calling  in  sick,  a  refrain 
that  was  repeated  with  increasing  frequency 
as  June  gave  way  to  July.  On  the  afternoon 
of  July  12,  the  sixth  day  in  a  row  she  had 
failed  to  come  in.  Freed  telephoned  her 
doctor.  "He  said  that  she  possibly  could 
work  four  or  five  days,  always  under  med- 
ication, and  possibly  blow  up  for  a  period 
and  then  work  again  for  a  few  days,"  Freed 
reported  in  a  studio  memo.  "He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  she  didn't  have  to  work  for  a 
while  it  might  not  be  too  difficult  to  make 
a  complete  cure  but  that  her  knowledge 
of  having  to  report  every  morning  would 
cause  such  a  mental  disturbance  within  her 
that  the  results  would  be  in  jeopardy." 

She  had  to  be  removed  from  the  pic- 
ture—that much  was  clear.  Less  under- 
standable was  the  callous  way  in  which 
Metro  chose  to  inform  her.  On  July  19  the 
studio  sent  her  a  registered  letter  to  notify 
her  not  only  that  she  had  been  dropped 
from  The  Barkleys  but  also  that  her  con- 
tract had  been  suspended. 

Freed  quickly  picked  another  star,  hiring 


an  an  plane  to  fly  the  Barkleys  script  te 
(iinger  Rogers,  who  had  made  nine  pic 
hires  with  Astaire  in  the  30s.  Almost  pa 
thelically  eager  for  her  to  say  yes,  the  stu 
dio  made  an  oiler  she  could  scarcely  lurr 
down  $12,500  a  week,  more  than  double 
what  Judy  had  been  making,  Though  sh( 
had  wanted  out,  an  envious  Judy  now  fel 
left  out.  "I'm  missing  the  greatest  role  o 
my  career,"  she  wailed  to  Louella  Parsons 
There  had  never  been  any  doubt  tha 
she  would  quickly  regain  her  strength 
she  were  made  to  feel  good 
safe,  and  secure,  and  that 
precisely  what  happened, 
surprising  pair  of  guardian  ar 
gels— the  actress  Sylvia  Sidne 
and  her  husband,  Carleton  A 
sop— had  brought  her  dow 
from  Evanview  Drive  and  ir 
stalled  her  in  their  own  hous 
in  Beverly  Hills,  where  they  trea 
ed  her  like  a  cherished  memb 
of  their  family.  "I  was  craz 
about  her,"  said  Sidney,  "and  I  thought 
would  be  absolutely  criminal  if  somebod 
didn't  do  something  to  preserve  that  ta 
ent."  While  Alsop,  a  sometime  agent  an 
radio  producer,  fought  Metro  over  h 
salary  suspension,  Sidney  played  the  goo 
Jewish  mother,  bringing  Judy  endless  tra) 
of  her  favorite  foods. 

By  September  she  had  gained 
pounds,  and  Metro  asked  her  to  sing  a 
other  song  for  Words  and  Music— previe 
audiences  had  complained  that  one  nur 
ber  from  Judy  was  not  enough.  It  do< 
not  take  sharp  eyes  to  notice  that  the  Juc 
who  sang  "I  Wish  I  Were  in  Love  Agairt] 
in  June  is  not  the  same  Judy  who  belt 
out  "Johnny  One  Note"  during  the  Se 
tember  filming.  The  difference  in  her  a 
pearance  between  the  first  song  and  tl 
second,  she  said,  was  the  difference 
tween  sickness  and  health. 


D 


uring  all  of  Judy's  struggles  wi 
MGM,  Vincente,  like  David  Ro 
before  him,  stood  curiously  idle 
bystander  rather  than  a  helpmate  a 
husband.  "These  were  my  most  ineffect 
al  times,"  he  wanly  admitted.  If  anythin 
his  sympathies  lay  with  the  studio,  and  I 
did  his  best  to  convince  her,  despite  ai 
pie  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Met 
really  did  care  about  her  as  a  person,  n 
merely  as  a  box-office  draw. 

Trying  to  make  sense  of  her  tangled 
nances,  Carleton  Alsop  quickly  learned  tl" 
her  financial  health  was  as  precarious 
her  physical  and  emotional  state.  MGIv 
zealous  accountants,  he  discovered,  h 
tallied  up  the  cost  of  every  minute 
which  she  had  delayed  The  Pirate  and  7 
Barkleys  of  Broadway,  as  well  as  every  d 
she  had  been  away  at  psychiatric  cl 
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ics,  I  he  total  of  what  Metro's  moncj  peo 
pic  called  "retroactive  penalties"  came  to 
approximately  $  I ()(),()()(),  which  was  to  be 
deducted  from  her  salary  when  she  did 
start  working  again.  "I  don't  believe  you 
have  any  legal  claim  for  taking  that  penal- 
ty," Alsop  informed  Mayer.  "And  I  feel 
strongly  enough  about  it  that  we  may  just 
have  to  establish  that  point  in  a  law  court." 

Alsop  delivered  his  threat  with  a  smile, 
however,  inducing  Mayer  to  devise  a  solu- 
tion that  satisfied  everybody:  he  gave  Judy 
bonuses  for  her  two  songs  in  Words  and  Mu- 
sic, a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  most,  perhaps 
all,  of  Metro's  claims. 

Arthur  Freed  had  bought  a  musical 
comedy  for  Judy  Irving  Berlins  Broad- 
way hit  Annie  Get  Your  Gun— but  it  was 
not  ready  when  she  reported  for  work 
again,  sleek  and  rested,  in  the  fall  of  1948. 


Taking  advantage  of  the  delay,  Joe  Paster- 
nak, whose  production  unit  rivaled  Ireed's, 
borrowed  her  for  In  the  (mod  Old  Sum- 
mertime, a  tuneful  remake  of  Ernst  Lu- 
bitsch's  1940  comedy.  The  Shop  Around 
the  Corner.  If  Freed  was  the  bold  pioneer 
of  the  movie  musical,  then  Pasternak  was 
the  genial  guardian  of  the  old  order.  Pre- 
senting Lily  Mars,  the  only  other  picture 
he  had  done  with  Judy,  had  been  just  that 
kind  of  confection.  So  was  In  the  Good 
Old  Summertime,  about  two  feuding  clerks 
in  a  music  store  who  fall  in  love  with  their 
anonymous  pen  pals,  unaware  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  corresponding  with  each  other. 
Familiar  with  the  problems  that  had 
bedeviled  other  productions  Judy  had 
been  in,  Pasternak  saw  to  it  that  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  set  was  as  sunny  as  that 
on-screen,  extracting  a  pledge  from 
I  everyone  involved,  from  the  director, 
Robert  Z.  Leonard,  to  Judy's  co- 
star,  Van  Johnson,  to  treat  her  gen- 
tly. The  result  of  all  the  kind  atten- 
tion was  a  Judy  who  was  rarely  ill 
and  a  production  that  was  com- 


GUYS  AND  DOLL 

From  top:  Judy  in  Ziegfeld  Follies, 
1946;  with  producer  Arthur  Freed 
and  Vincente,  circa  1948;  with 
Fred  Astaire  on  the  set  of  Easter 
Parade,  1948;  with  Gene  Kelly 
during  Summer  Stock,  1950. 


pleted  five  days  ahead  of  schedule.  "Whai 
did  you  do  to  Judy?"  a  delighted  Mayei 
asked  Van  Johnson.  "We  made  her  lee 
needed,"  Johnson  answered.  "We  jokec 
with  her  and  kept  her  happy." 

For  Annie  Gel  Your  Gun,  Judy's  nex 
film,  which  began  production  in  Marcl 
1949,  Freed  hired  the  one  director  it 
Hollywood  most  likely  to  cause  hci  an 
guish.  That  director  was  Busby  Berkeley 
who  had  made  her  so  miserable  durinj 
the  Babes  in  Arms  series,  and  whom  Free< 
himself  had  fired  three  weeks  into  the  filrr 
ing  of  Girl  Crazy.  Freed  could  not  hav 
made  a  worse  choice,  or  one  more  pu2 
zling  and  perverse.  To  make  matters  worst 
on  the  second  day  of  shooting,  April 
Howard  Keel,  the  tall,  strapping  bariton 
who  played  the  cowboy  lead,  fell  off  hi 
horse  and  broke  his  leg.  With  Keel  terr 
porarily  out  of  action,  the  cameras  had  n 
one  to  focus  on  but  Judy. 

A  reasonably  contented  Judy  might  hav 
soldiered  through  the  more  intense  sche( 
ule  now  assigned  her.  But  for  Judy  thei 
was  no  contentment,  reasonable  or  othe 
wise,  in  the  spring  of  1949.  Her  marriag 
to  Vincente  was  in  its  last  days— on 
treadmill  to  disaster,  as  Vincente  aptly  d 
scribed  it— and  the  Minnellis  rented  a  se 
ond  house,  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  so  th 
after  a  fight  Judy  would  have  a  place 
get  away.  Relations  turned  particularly  bi 
ter  in  March  when  Vincente,  alarmed  by  ; 
upsurge  in  consumption,  snatched  aw; 
her  pills.  Though  he  acted  in  her  best 
terest,  Judy  did  not  see  it  that  way,  and 
the  end  of  the  month  she  announced  the 
separation.  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  it's  true 
said  Judy.  "We're  happier  apart." 
Despite  such  turmoil,  until  Kee 
accident  Judy  had  seemed  equal 
the  demands  of  what  promised  to  be 
difficult  picture.  During  pre-recordii 
sessions  her  voice  was  strong  and 
brant.  As  shooting  began,  howevi 
she  seemed  unsure  of  herself,  tiptc 
ing  around  the  character  of  Annie  Oa 
ley  rather  than  jumping  into  the  re 
as  she  usually  did.  She  was  also  intir 
dated,  she  confessed,  by  the  prospect 
playing  a  role  so  strongly  identified  wi 
a  powerhouse  like  Ethel  Merman,  t 
original  Broadway  Annie. 

Even  the  best  actors  sometimes  fi 
themselves  lost  and  confused  when  th 
venture  into  unfamiliar  territory,  and  it 
the  director's  job  to  lead  them  down  t 
right  path.  Another  director-  a  Vincente. 
example— might  have  guided  Judy  throu 
the  treacherous  spots.  Busby  Berkeley  u 
accustomed  more  to  giving  marching 
ders  than  to  offering  guidance,  howevl 
He  did  not  instill  confidence;  he  destroy" 
it.  "Judy  would  come  to  work  feeling  finl 
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said  \l  lennings,  the  assistant  director. 
"Then  Buzz  would  sec  her,  and  he  would 
Stall  screaming  and  yelling  and  hollering 
the  way  Buzz  did.  Ten  minutes  later  I 

would  be  called  lo  her  dressing  room. 
'I'm  sick.'  she  would  say.  'I  can't  stand  it. 
I've  got  to  go  home.'  And  that  would  be 
the  end  of  that." 

She  began  to  arrive  at  the  studio  late  or 
not  at  all,  often  slaying  home,  unable  to 
rise  from  her  bed.  Her  weight  dropped  lo 
90  pounds,  and  her  hair  began  to  fall  out, 
a  side  effect,  most  likely,  of  her  profligate 
use  of  amphetamines.  In  an  effort  lo  lift 
her  out  of  her  depression,  a  new  doctor. 
Fred  Pobirs,  persuaded  her  to  undergo  a 
series  of  six  electroshock  treatments. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Berkeley's  incompe- 
tence, not  his  treatment 


three  front-page  articles  about  the  dr 
problems  of  one  of  the  world's  biggi 
stars.  "Miss  G,"  the  paper  had  helpfi 
called  her,  on  the  unlikely  chance  that 
of  its  readers  would  have  trouble  guessi 
her  identity.  Although  Judy's  surrender 
pills  was  well  known  within  the  mdust 
never  before  had  it  been  advertised  to 
public  in  headlines,  moreover.  Suddc 
one  of  Hollywood's  worst-kept  secrets 
secret  no  longer:  the  girl  next  door,  whe 
some  and  winsome  Judy  Garland,  wa: 
drug  addict. 

So  insatiable  was  her  appetite  that  e^ 
her  network  of  doctors  and  drugsto 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
what  she  could  not  buy,  she  would  beg, 
row,  or  steal.  At  parties,  for  example,  wl 


of  Judy,  that  brought 
about  his  demise.  To  ev- 
eryone's astonishment,  a 
director  whose  reputation 
rested  on  his  fluid  and 
freewheeling  use  of  the 
camera  had  succumbed 
to  a  kind  of  paralysis.  He, 
too,  seemed  trapped  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Broad-  ^^^^^^™ 
way  musical,  directing  his 
film  version  as  if  it  were  still  confined  to 
a  small  theater  stage.  Freed  fired  Berke- 
ley on  May  3,  then  put  in  an  emergency 
call  to  the  man  who  probably  should 
have  been  in  charge  from  the  beginning- 
Chuck  Walters. 

After  seeing  the  footage  Berkeley  had 
shot,  Walters  concluded  that  nothing  was 
worth  saving.  "My  God— it  was  horrible!" 
he  said.  "Judy  had  never  been  worse."  Try- 
ing to  give  her  the  help  she  should  have  re- 
ceived weeks  earlier,  he  made  it  his  first 
task  to  invite  her  into  his  office  for  nearly 
three  hours  of  intense  discussion.  "It's  too 
late,  Chuck,"  Judy  sadly  replied.  "I  haven't 
got  the  energy  or  the  nerve  anymore."  Nor 
had  she.  "I  couldn't  learn  anything,"  she 
recalled.  "I  couldn't  retain  anything.  I  was 
just  up  there  making  strange  noises.  Here  I 
was,  in  the  middle  of  a  million-dollar  prop- 
erty, with  a  million-dollar  wardrobe,  with  a 
million  eyes  on  me,  and  I  was  in  a  com- 
plete daze.  I  knew  it,  and  everyone  around 
me  knew  it.  But  I  desperately  tried  to  go 
on.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  finish  this  one,  it 
was  the  finish  of  me.  So  I  kept  on." 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year, 
she  was  suspended,  off  the  payroll.  Betty 
Hutton,  a  brassy-voiced  comic  who  was 
undiplomatic  enough  to  say  that  she  had 
been  praying  for  the  role,  became  the  new 
Annie.  Released  in  1950,  the  picture  was 
a  huge  success,  making  more  money  than 
any  previous  Freed  musical. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  a  local  scandal 
sheet,  Hollywood  Nile  Life,   had   printed 


Her  weight  dropped  to 
90  pounds,  and  her  hair  began 
to  fall  out,  a  side  effect,  most  like 
of  her  use  of  amphetamines. 


most  people  were  having  fun  downstc 
she  was  upstairs  prowling  the  bathroo 
shamelessly  burgling  medicine  chests, 
day  after  escorting  her  to  a  gathering  at  I 
alind  Russell's,  Evie  Johnson,  Van's  wife, 
ceived  an  irate  call  from  the  hostess. 

"Jesus  Christ,  Evie!  Why  didn't 
warn  me?" 

"About  what?" 

"About  Judy!"  Russell  exploded.  ' 
rifled  my  medicine  cabinet.  It's  empty! 


A 


fter  the  debacle  of  Annie  Get  1 
Gun,   Nick  Schenck,  the  head 
MGM's  parent  company,  Loew's 
corporated,  and  Dore  Schary,  his  new  m 
altern  at  the  studio,  were  ready  to  thl 
her  to  the  wolves,  Judy  said,  and  s 
seemed.  Rescue  came  from  an  altoge 
unexpected  source:  Louis  B.  Mayei 
monster  in  so  many  ways,  the  old  lion 
a  soft  spot  for  the  sick  and  distressed 
was,  at  heart,  as  sentimental  as  his  mo 
"She  is  in  a  terribly  bad  way,"  he 
Katharine  Hepburn.   "She  has  made 
millions  of  dollars.  We  should  be  abl 
help  her."  But  Mayer,  who  could  obtai 
answer  to  the  most  obscure  questioi 
simply  picking  up  the  phone,  was  stun" 
when  it  came  to  helping  Judy.  "Wha 
you   think   should  be  done?"   he   fii 
asked  Carleton  Alsop.  who  was  Judy's  r 
ager  as  well  as  her  friend.  Alsop's  an: 
was  perhaps  too  obvious  to  have  occu 
to  anyone  before.  "Why  don't  you  get 
away  from  all  the  sycophants  and 
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doctors  who  give  her  these  pills'.'"  he  said. 
li  was  a  good  idea   common  sense, 
reall)    and  Mayer  quickly  accepted  it,  rec- 
ommending that  Judy  travel  all  the  way 

across  the  country  Id  a  Boston  hospital  he 
himself  had  visited  earlier  in  the  year.  Willi 
Judy  herself  in  lull  and  grateful  agreement, 
ilie  sole  obstacle  was  money.  Judy  had 
none.  She  was,  in  her  own  winds,  "'stony 
broke."  without  the  wherewithal  to  travel 
much  beyond  the  county  limits.  Not  know- 
ing where  else  to  turn,  she  put  pride  aside 
and  requested  a  loan  from  the  studio  that 
had  just  suspended  her.  "By  all  means," 
said  Mayer.  "That's  the  least  we  can  do  for 
you,  is  to  pay  for  your  hospital  bill." 

Peter  Bent  Brigham.  which  she  entered 
on  May  29,  was  not  a  psychiatric  clinic, 
btit  an  ordinary  hospital.  "There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  my  head,"  Judy  stoutly 
maintained.  "It's  my  body  that's  tired." 
She  was  at  least  half  right,  and  after  a  se- 
ries of  tests,  she  was  put  on  a  regimen  to 
restore  her  weight  and  energy:  three  big 
meals  a  day  and  lights  out  at  nine  o'clock, 
whether  she  was  sleepy  or  not.  She  had  to 
relearn  how  to  eat  and  sleep,  Judy's  doc- 
tors explained  to  her. 

In  the  Good  Old  Summertime,  which  had 
been  released  at  the  end  of  June,  once 
more  demonstrated  Judy's  appeal  at  the 
box  office,  and  she  soon  began  hearing 
friendlier  sounds  from  Culver  City:  Metro 
wanted  her  to  do  another  movie. 

She  was  rushed  into  Summer  Stoek, 
another  of  Joe  Pasternak's  congenial  con- 
fections. Judy  was  to  play  a  Connecticut 
farmer  who  lends  her  barn  to  a  troupe  of 
actors,  then  steps  in  to  save  their  show 
when  the  star,  her  spoiled  younger  sister, 
walks  out.  As  he  had  done  with  //;  the 
Good  Old  Summertime,  Pasternak  assem- 
bled a  cast  and  crew  Judy  knew  and 
liked— Gene  Kelly,  Phil  Silvers,  Eddie 
Bracken,  Marjorie  Main,  and  Gloria  De- 
Haven.  Chuck  Walters  was  to  direct. 
Louis  B.  Mayer  himself  came  down  to 
the  production  office  to  ensure  that  the 
right  attitude  prevailed.  "We're  going  to 
bring  Judy  back,"  he  said,  "and  I  want 
everybody  on  the  set  to  cheer  her  on  and 
make  her  feel  happy." 

There  was  only  one  problem.  In  one  re- 
spect, Peter  Bent  Brigham  had  done  its 
job  too  well.  Those  three  big  meals  a  day 
had  restored  the  weight  Judy  had  lost  and 
then  some— a  lot,  in  fact.  Thin  and  frail 
when  she  had  left  Los  Angeles  in  May, 
she  was  plump  and  robust  when  she  came 
home  three  months  later. 

She  had  not  been  so  overweight  since 
she  was  in  her  early  teens,  and  the  studio 
did  what  it  had  done  then:  it  ordered  her 
to  lose  the  pounds.  A  crash  diet  followed, 
and  the  old  illnesses  and  frenetic  pill  pop- 
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ping  followed  that.  Judy  seemed  detei 
mined  to  prove  the  doubters  right,  calling 
in  sick  so  frequently  that  Kelly  organized 
basketball  games  in  the  mam  rehearsal  hall 
to  maintain  morale.  "Please,  just  knock  on 
wood."  Chuck  Walters  would  say  when 
she  did  appear.  "She's  here." 

Sometimes  she  really  was  ill  or  inca- 
pable, so  drugged  and  unsteady  that  she 
had  to  depend  on  supports  to  keep  herself 
upright.  Most  frightening  were  her  epi- 
sodes of  hallucination,  first  noticed  on 
the  set  of  The  Pirate.  "What  am  I  doing 
here?"  she  inquired  in  the  middle  of  one 
scene.  "Why  doesn't  Vincente  take  me 
home?" 

The  cheers  that  went  up  when  shooting 
ended  in  the  spring  of  1950,  long  past 
schedule,  changed  to  groans  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  Metro  decided  that  the  film 
demanded  a  dramatic  concluding  num- 
ber. Judy,  who  had  gone  to  the  seaside  re- 
sort of  Carmel  for  a  long  rest,  would  have 
to  be  called  back.  It  was  left  to  Walters  to 
break  the  bad  news  to  the  star  herself, 
who  surprised  him  with  her  cheerful,  even 
enthusiastic  agreement.  She  set  only  one 
condition:  the  number  would  have  to  be 
"Get  Happy,"  a  song  from  a  1930  Broad- 


In  baseball,  Hedda  Hopper 
observed,  it's  three  strikes 
and  you're  out.  "With  Judy 
Garland  it's  the  same." 


way  revue— music  by  Harold  Aden,  words 
by  Ted  Koehler— that  she  had  always  want- 
ed to  sing.  This  was  a  demand  Metro 
could  gladly  accept,  and  Judy  cut  short 
her  vacation  to  return  to  Culver  City. 

Unable  to  lose  much  weight  during  the 
many  months  Metro  had  been  screaming 
at  her,  she  had  watched  the  pounds  melt 
away  in  Carmel,  where  there  was  no  one 
to  harass  her.  The  Judy  who  strode  on- 
stage that  morning  in  late  spring  was  there- 
fore not  the  same  Judy  who  had  stood 
there  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Slim  and  supple, 
she  had  been  taken  out  of  overalls  and 
matronly  dresses  and  put  into  a  costume 
that  would  previously  have  been  impossi- 
ble: a  tightfitting  man's  dinner  jacket  over 
a  still-tighter  leotard.  Topping  off  her  new 
outfit  was  a  black  fedora,  which  she  tipped 
provocatively— insouciantly— over  her  right 
eye.  She  looked  so  strikingly  different  from 
the  chubby  Judy  who  was  seen  in  the  rest 
of  the  movie  that  many  people  later  as- 
sumed that  "Get  Happy"  was  unused  foot- 
age from  a  previous  production. 


ter  she  finished  "<jci  Happy,"  Judy 
returned  to  (  armel,  where  she  plannec 
several  weeks  of  rest  and  relaxation 
Scarcely  had  she  become  comfortable  i 
her  picturesque  retreat,  however,  than  sh 
received  a  phone  call  from  Metro.  High 
days  into  rehearsals  lor  Arthur  heed's  Ray 
cil  Wedding,  June  Allyson  had  announces 
that  she  was  pregnant  she  would  have  U 
drop  out.  Was  Judy  well  enough  to  take  he 
place?  In  what  she  was  later  to  term  "on< 
of  the  really  classic  mistakes"  of  her  lili 
Judy  said  yes,  and  on  May  23  she  was  bad 
in  Culver  City,  rushing  to  rehearsals  an< 
preparing  to  do  another  picture  with  he 
old  friends  Chuck  Walters  and  Fred  Astaire 
This  time  her  arrival  was  not  met  wit 
universal  joy.  Like  a  veteran  still  limpin 
from  his  battle  wounds,  Walters  begge 
to  be  relieved:  his  health,  he  said,  cou 
not  stand  the  strain  of  directing  anoth 
movie  with  Judy.  "I've  got  an  ulcer,"  h 
cried  to  Freed.  "I'm  a  wreck!  Not  two  i 
a  row  with  Judy— I  can't."  Freed  relu 
tantly  released  him  and  assigned  the  d 
rector's  job  to  a  promising  novice.  It 
year-old  Stanley  Donen,  who  until  the 
had  been  known  chiefly  as  Gene  Kelly 
collaborator  and  assistant. 

For  the  first  week  Judy  w; 
punctual  to  the  minute.  She  w< 
half  an  hour  late  on  June  1,  hov 
ever,  and  later  still  on  June  2.  B 
the  third  week  of  June,  the  la 
week  of  rehearsals,  her  energy  w; 
clearly  flagging,  and,  over  Do 
en's  objections,  she  gained  Freec 
approval  to  work  half-days 

Though  she  came  in  late  on 
of  the  18  days  she  worked,  Judy 
record  on  Royal  Wedding  w 
nonetheless  better  than  it  had  been  on  mo 
of  the  films  she  had  made  since  Girl  Cm. 
But  Dore  Schary's  efficiency-minded  MG1 
was  not  the  same  studio  that  had  pr 
duced  those  earlier  films.  Judy  was  a  syr 
bol  of  the  wasteful  old  days,  and  her  smt 
est  misstep  was  now  noted  and  a  merr 
dispatched  to  half  a  dozen  eager  exec 
tives.  Consciously  or  not,  the  new  regin 
appeared  to  be  itching  for  a  confrontatio 
and  the  combative  Donen  was  pleased 
provide  it.  On  June  16  he  demanded  th 
she  come  in  the  next  day— a  Saturday  f 
an  hour's  rehearsal.  "If  she  doesn't  cor 
in  tomorrow,"  he  warned  Freed,  "it's  j. 
ing  to  be  a  nightmare." 

And  so  it  was,  but  for  Judy,  not 
Metro.  Pleading  illness,  she  stayed  horr 
Within  hours,  a  telegram  arrived  frc 
Metro's  corporate  office  in  New  Yor 
"This  is  to  notify  you  that  for  good  a 
sufficient  cause  and  in  accordance  w 
the  rights  granted  to  us  under  provisic 
of  Paragraph  12  of  your  contract  of  e 
ployment 
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>he  had,  in  short,  been 
luspenclcd  once  again. 

In  baseball,  Hedda 
■topper  was  quick  to  ob- 
lerve,  it's  three  strikes  and 
you're  out.  "With  Judy 
jarland,"  she  added  with 
i  succinct  finality,  "it's       ^^^^^ 
he  same."  Hopper  was 
nerely  saying  what  Judy 
ind  everybody  else  in  Hollywood  knew: 
his  suspension  was  different  from  the  pre- 
vious two.  This  was  to  be  her  last.  There 
vould  be  no  more  chances.  Judy  was  be- 
ng  kicked  out  of  the  only  real  home  she 
lad  known  since  she  was  13. 

So  distraught  that  she  had  to  be  put  to 
bed  under  sedation,  Judy  had  dried 
her  tears  by  Monday  afternoon  and 
vas  steady  enough  to  discuss  her  post- 
Metro  prospects  with  Vincente,  Carleton 
Msop,  and  her  secretary.  Myrtle  Tully. 
\lthough  she  was,  for  the  moment,  un- 
jmployable  in  the  motion-picture  indus- 
ly,  the  outlook  was  less  bleak  than  she 
ieemed  to  think.  Hollywood  was  not 
he  only  place  in  which  she  could  find 
ileasure  and  profit.  Broadway  beck- 
med  and,  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Palladium,  London's  premier  variety 
louse,  had  long  been  paying  her 
:ourt.  There  was  also  an  altogether 
lew  stage  for  entertainers— television. 
\s  soon  as  it  heard  the  news  of  her 
iring,  NBC,  in  fact,  offered  her  a  contract. 
Dne  world  had  locked  her  out,  but  the 
ioors  to  several  others  were  ready  to  spring 
rjpen  at  the  mere  mention  of  her  name. 

That  was  the  argument  reason  would 
have  made,  and  that,  or  something  like  it, 
ivas  probably  the  argument  presented  to 
tier  that  Monday  afternoon  in  her  living 
room  on  Evanview  Drive.  But  Judy  was 
lot  listening  to  reason.  Around  six  o'clock, 
not  long  after  Alsop  had  driven  to  Culver 
City  to  try  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  her  sus- 
pension, she  impulsively  ran  down  the 
nail  to  a  bathroom,  locking  the  door  be- 
hind her.  "Leave  me  alone,  I  want  to  die!" 
she  screamed  as  Vincente  and  Tully  scur- 
ried after  her.  When  she  refused  to  open 
:he  door,  Vincente  broke  it  down  with  a 
heavy  chair  and  saw  what  he  had  feared— 
slood.  After  smashing  a  water  glass  against 
:he  sink,  Judy  had  scraped  its  jagged  edge 
icross  the  right  side  of  her  throat.  "I 
wanted  to  black  out  the  future  as  well  as 
he  past,"  she  later  explained.  "I  didn't 
want  to  live  anymore.  I  wanted  to  hurt 
myself  and  others." 

Calling  with  the  bad  news  from  Culver 
City— her  dismissal  was  final— Alsop  heard 
he  rumblings  of  still-worse  disaster  on 
Evanview  Drive.  "Get  over  here  as  fast  as 


It  was  probably  inevitable  that 
when  Judy  broke  with  the  studio 
she  would  also  break  with 
Vincente. 


tance  and  regret,"  as  Mayer  generously 
phrased  it,  "and  with  a  view  to  serving  her 
own  best  interests." 


B 


you  can!  screamed  the 
frantic  Vincente.  The  two 
men  bundled  Judy  up,  hid 
her  on  the  floor  of  a  car, 
and  drove  her  to  the  house  she  had  rented 
on  Sunset  Boulevard.  Waiting  there  was 
her  doctor,  Francis  Ballard,  who  exam- 
ined her  neck  and  saw  that  she  had  not  se- 
riously harmed  herself.  Slightly  scratched, 
her  throat  required  nothing  more  than  a 
Band- Aid. 

That  should  have  ended  the  matter.  But 
someone  tipped  off  the  newspapers,  which 
quickly  transformed  those  tiny  abrasions 
into  huge  front-page  headlines,  judy  gar- 
land CUTS  THROAT  OVER  LOST  JOB,  shouted 
the  tabloid  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  judy  gar- 
land SLASHES  THROAT  AFTER  FILM  ROW, 
headlined  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  So  it  con- 
tinued for  the  next  several  days  as  the  pa- 
pers explored  her  downfall  from  every  angle. 

Three  months  later,  when  her  health  had 
returned,  Metro  agreed  not  only  to  cancel 
her  contract,  which  had  more  than  a  year 
to  run,  but  also  to  forgive  the  several  thou- 
sand dollars  she  still  owed  for  her  trip  to 
Boston  the  previous  year.  On  September 
29,  1950,  the  studio  officially  released  her 
from  any  further  obligations,  "with  reluc- 


"GET  HAPPY" 

Judy's  final  number  for 
Summer  Stock,  1950. 
Spectacular  as  she  was 
that  day,  it  was  the  end 
of  her  MGM  career. 


y  now  Vincente  was  as  eager  as  Judy 
to  bring  their  partnership  to  its  conclu- 
sion. Their  marriage,  like  their  movies, 
was  a  product  of  MGM,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly inevitable  that  when  Judy 
broke  with  the  studio  she 
would  also  break  with  Vin- 
cente. In  her  mind,  the  two 
were  one.  What  rankled  most, 
perhaps,  was  her  discovery 
that  Vincente's  real  spouse,  the 
one  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  primary  allegiance,  was  the 
studio.  He  was,  in  fact,  to  re- 
main under  contract  to  Metro 
for  a  total  of  26  years,  longer 
than  any  other  director;  he  out- 
lasted not  only  Judy  but  also 
Louis  B.  Mayer  and  Dore  Schary. 
A  man  whose  odd  clothes  and 
face  makeup  had  once  caused  a 
minor  scandal  was  thus  to  become 
the  quintessential  Metro  director,  al- 
most as  much  a  symbol  of  MGM 
as  Leo  the  Lion.  He  was  also  to  be- 
come a  permanent  member  of  Cali- 
fornia's social  elite,  a  position  his 
third  wife,  Denise  Hale,  still  holds. 
If  Vincente  had  disappointed 
Judy,  so  had  she  disappoint- 
ed him,  worn  him  out  with 
her  scenes  and  suicide  at- 
tempts. It  was  tiring  to  live 
in  the  path  of  a  perpetual 
hurricane.  If  they  stayed  to- 
gether, Vincente  had  finally 
come  to  realize,  their  life 
would  always  be  marred  by  her  indul- 
gences and  compulsions.  Still,  he  might 
have  accepted  all  that.  What  he  could 
not  accept  was  her  almost  gleeful  admis- 
sion, her  "shocking  confession,"  to  use 
his  words,  that  she  had  lied  to  her  many 
psychiatrists— that  she  had  not  really 
tried  to  get  well.  For  that,  Vincente  said, 
it  was  "damn  near  impossible"  for  him 
to  forgive  her. 

Their  once  promising  collaboration  was 
now  only  a  memory,  and  on  December  21, 
1950,  they  announced  the  end  of  their  mar- 
riage. "So  characteristic  of  quiet,  gentle 
Vincente  Minnelli  that  he  never  said  a 
word  when  Judy  Garland  walked  out," 
clucked  Louella  Parsons,  who  made  it  clear 
whose  side  she  was  on.  "Perhaps  Vince  was 
too  easy  and  too  gentle  with  her."  Although 
they  were  always  to  remain  friends,  for 
Liza's  sake,  if  not  for  their  own,  occasional- 
ly one  or  the  other  would  let  slip  a  dis- 
paraging remark.  "Oh.  Vincente  Minnelli." 
Judy  would  say,  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
sarcasm,  "the  man  with  perfect  taste."  D 
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ecause  he's  taken  time  off  from  his  day  job  as  U2's 
lead  singer  to  try  to  eliminate  $354  billion  in  Third  World  debt. 
because  after  being  recruited  by  the  debt-relief  organization  Ju- 
bilee 2000,  he  met  with  world  leaders,  gave  a  speech  at  the  U.N., 
and  says  that  if  all  the  G-7  countries  kick  in  and  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  make  good  on  their 
promise,  $100  billion  of  the  debt  will  be  canceled,  because  at  a 
private  audience  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  he  gave  the  "funky 
pontiff"  his  trademark  wraparound  glasses,  because  he's  an  as- 
tute political  lobbyist  who  nevertheless  believes  that  music  can 


change  the  world,  because  he  co-wrote  and  co-produced  t 
forthcoming  movie  The  Million  Dollar  Hotel,  directed  by  Wi 
Wenders.  because  after  two  technologically  over-the-top  U2  toi 
he  admits  "we  need  to  make  it  be  about  the  four  of  us  again'' 
as  next  year's  arena  tour  will  be.  because  he's  had  no  personr 
changes:  after  17  years  he's  still  married  to  his  first  wife,  Ali,  ai 
he  still  has  the  same  bandmates— the  Edge,  Adam  Clayton,  Lar 
Mullen  Jr.-he  started  out  with  in  1976.  because  U2  has  so 
more  than  85  million  albums  -but  never  sold  out.  because 
doesn't  give  in  and  he  doesn't  give  up.  —LISA  rohins( 
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LEVERAGING  THE  STARS 

For  wealthy  young  Hollywood-Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Malt  Damon, 
and  Cameron  Diaz,  among  olhers-the  coo!  money  manager  was  Dana  Giacchetto. 

But  with  his  breezy  accounting,  media  hotdogging,  and  risky  ventures, 
such  as  the  multi  faceted  Paradise  Music  &  Entertainment,  the  high-flying,  Prada- 

suited  37-year-old  appears  to  have  invested  way  too  heavily  in  glamour 

BY  MAUREEN  ORTH 
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NIGHT  OV 

Dana  Giacchetto  with 

favorite  client,  Leon" 

DiCaprio,  at  the  Sweet  I 

Medicine  Ball  ber 

in  Los  Angeles,  June  IS 

Giacchetto  was  the  hone 

of  the  even 


N 

^H  ed,  and  financially  secure  in 
^  Hollywood  meant  that  Dana 
Giacchetto  was  managing  your  money.  While 
a  few  skeptics  never  could  grasp  how  the 
foppish,  37-year-old  money  manager  had 
gained  the  trust  of  such  A-list  stars  as 
Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Cameron  Diaz,  Matt 
Damon,  Ben  Affleck,  and  Tobey  Maguire. 
Giacchetto  himself  rarely  displayed  any 
self-doubt.  Exuberant,  generous,  part  court 
jester,  part  shrewd  operator,  he  often  partied 
in  the  hottest  nightspots  till  five  a.m.,  and 
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even  dined  out  with  a  cockatoo  perched  on 
his  shoulder.  He  bragged  that  his  company, 
the  Cassandra  Group,  Inc.,  controlled  $400 
million  or  $500  million  or  even  $1  billion 
belonging  to  hundreds  of  top-drawer  clients 
on  both  coasts— major  artists  in  SoHo 
(David  Salle,  Ross  Bleckner),  rock  stars 
such  as  R.E.M.'s  Michael  Stipe,  and  a 
constellation  of  leading  figures  in  the  film 
industry,  ranging  from  actress  Courteney 
Cox  Arquette  to  Michael  Ovitz,  head  of 
Artists  Management  Group  (AMG).  To 
add  to  his  cachet,  Giacchetto  had  formed 


a  separate,  $100  million  venture-capital  pa 
nership  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  a  W 
Street  credential  guaranteed  to  impress  1 
glittering  investors. 

But  the  glitter  is  quickly  being  ground 
dust.  Giacchetto  is  the  subject  of  inquiri 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissi 
as  well  as  investigations  by  U.S.  attorneys 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  F.B 
has  been  contacting  potential  witnesses.  A 
thorities  are  attempting  to  ascertain  whetl 
or  not  Cassandra  was  involved  in  an  elar 
rate  Ponzi  scheme,  taking  the  money  Q( 
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clients  gave  Giacchctto  n>  invest  and  putting 
it  into  deals  gone  bad  in  order  to  bail  oul 
older  investors.  In  addition,  the  investiga- 
tors want  to  know  if  (iiaeehetlo  lied  to  his 
clients  about  the  amount  of  money  in  their 
accounts.  Both  charges  are  considered 
fraud.  Giacchetto  and  his  lawyer  deny  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  ol  such  an  investigation 
and  say  they  have  not  been  approached  by 
any  U.S.  attorney. 

Until  late  last  fall,  when  the  news  broke 
that  some  17  of  Giacchetto's  highest-profile 
clients  had  deserted  him,  he  was  riding  at 
the  peak  of  his  trajectory.  He  was  throwing 
wild  bashes  with  DiCaprio  and  the  rapper 
Q-Tip.  As  a  member  of  "Leo's  posse,"  he 
was  even  named  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 


"I  have  not  heard  one  person 
come  out  publicly  to  say 
what  Dana  has  done  wrong," 
says  Michael  Ovitz. 


paparazzo  photographer  R.  J.  Capak,  who 
claimed  that,  in  September  1998,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  Q-Tip  when  they  were 
all  outside  Veruka,  a  New  York  restaurant. 
Giacchetto's  talent  for  teaming  up  the  well- 
connected,  and  showing  the  Chase  bankers 
he  worked  with  a  world  they  never  could 
have  entered  without  him,  kept  him  away 
from  the  office  far  more  than  the  average 
money  manager.  If  new  clients  happened 
to  call,  they  might  be  told  that  Dana  was 
in  Paris  with  Cameron,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean aboard  Ovitz's  yacht,  or  visiting  Leo 
on  the  set  of  The  Beach  in  Thailand. 

Giacchetto  specialized  in  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Mario 
Cuomo's  son  Christopher,  29,  was  on  the 
payroll  of  Cassandra;  art  dealer  Arne  Glim- 
cher's  son  Marc  was  one  of  Giacchetto's 
best  friends;  literary  agent  Mort  Janklow's 
daughter,  Angela  Janklow  Harrington,  and 
financier  Ivan  Boesky's  daughter,  Mari- 
anne, invested  money  with  him;  and  he  el- 
evated Bob  Dylan's  son  Jesse,  33,  to  be  the 
chairman  of  a  publicly  traded  entertain- 
ment company.  Many  of  Giacchetto's  clients 
were  thrilled  with  the  amount  of  money  he 
made  for  them,  and  they  raved  about  him 
as  a  financial  genius. 

Basking  in  the  heat  emanating  from 
DiCaprio's  Titanic  celebrity— DiCaprio 
lived  in  his  SoHo  loft  for  months  at  a 
time  in  1998  and  1999— Giacchetto  once 
proposed  a  deal  to  offer  shares  in  the  star's 
future  earnings,  an  enterprise  called  Leo 
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Inc.  Becoming  more  and  more  swept  away 
in  reflected  glory,  he  also  began  to  grant 
press  interviews,  and  they  marked  the  start 
of  his  unraveling.  In  the  spring  of  1999.  in 
the  presence  of  a  reporter  from  The  New 
York  limes  Magazine,  he  called  oul,  "Gel 
me  Leo!"  and  "Get  me  Michael!"  At  the 
time,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room 

Hollywood  was  not  amused.  "'Get  me 
Leo'  was  the  death  knell,"  says  Angela 
Janklow  Harrington.  "Believe  me,  it  doesn't 
take  a  lot  to  disengage  the  folks  out  here." 
At  first,  "he  seemed  harmless,"  says  Bryan 
Lourd,  a  managing  partner  of  Creative 
Artists  Agency  (CAA),  who  is  not  a  Giac- 
chetto admirer.  (Lourd's  brother,  Blaine, 
who  is  also  a  money  manager,  has  recently 
acquired  some  of  Giac- 
chetto's former  clients.) 
"He  was  charming  in  his 
geekiness,"  adds  Lourd. 
But  soon  Giacchetto  be- 
gan popping  up  in  the 
gossip  columns;  he  even 
got  grouped  with  Jeff 
Bezos  of  Amazon.com 
and  Michael  Dell  of  Dell 
Computer  Corporation 
in  an  article  called  "The 
New  Mini  Maxi  Moguls" 
in  Interview  magazine.  "What  he  turned 
into  was  a  nightclub-crawling,  Prada-suit- 
wearing  boy,"  Lourd  explains.  "It's  all  the 
better  if  you  can  hang  out  with  your  mon- 
ey manager,  but  he  shouldn't  be  getting 
more  women  than  you  or  living  in  nicer 
places  than  you.  They're  supposed  to  be 
sitting  behind  a  desk." 

Last  December,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Daily  Variety  reported  that  Giacchetto's 
partnership  with  Chase  had  ended  abrupt- 
ly and  that  big-name  clients,  including 
DiCaprio,  Diaz,  Affleck,  and  Damon,  had 
taken  their  money  out  of  Cassandra.  Ru- 
mors of  an  impending  scandal  swirled,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  know  what  it  might  en- 
tail. "I  have  not  heard  one  person  come 
out  publicly  to  say  what  he  has  done 
wrong,"  says  Michael  Ovitz.  Ovitz  says  he 
supports  Giacchetto,  "unless  he  has  done 
something  illegal."  Nevertheless,  last  sum- 
mer he  removed  the  $300,000  he  had  with 
Giacchetto  for  trading  options,  not  because 
there  was  anything  amiss— Giacchetto  had 
done  well  for  him— but  because  Ovitz's  ac- 
countant couldn't  decipher  his  statements. 
Bookkeeping  for  option  trading  can  be  a 
nightmare,  and  Ovitz  felt  that  Giacchetto 
had  to  get  his  accounting  squared  away. 

Also  in  December,  The  New  York  Ob- 
server caught  Giacchetto  in  several  fla- 
grant lies;  he  had  not  dropped  out  "two 
credits  shy"  of  a  Harvard  M.B.A.,  as  he 
had  claimed— in  fact  he  had  taken  only 
extension  courses  at  Harvard— and,  as  it 
happened,  he  had  failed  a  trader's  exam 


administered  by  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers.  He  did  not  have 
$400  million  in  manage,  as  he  had  often 
Stated  in  the  press  it  was  only  $100  mil 
lion.  According  to  veteran  CAA  agent  Bor 
Bookman,  "This  is  a  business  where  peo 
pie  make  a  lot  of  money  not  because  o: 
business  skills  but  because  of  creative  skills 
There's  a  long  history  of  people  who  mads 
a  lot  of  money  in  Hollywood  and  entrust 
ed  it  to  the  wrong  people.  It's  part  of  ar 
ongoing  saga." 

On  December  13.  1999,  Giacchetk 
struck  back.  He  sued  his  former  Chas< 
partners— Jeffrey  A.  Sachs,  Samue 
Holdsworth,  and  Robert  L.  Egan— for  $30( 
million.  He  charged  that  Sachs  had  dam 
aged  his  name  and  reputation  by  spreadinj 
"untrue  statements  and  grossly  exaggerate* 
slander,  rumor,  and  innuendo."  He  charges 
that  the  other  two  partners,  based  on  wha 
they  had  heard  from  Sachs,  joined  witl 
Sachs  to  force  him  out  of  Cassandra-Chas 
Entertainment  Partners  (referred  to  here 
after  as  the  Fund).  He  further  alleged  tha 
Sachs  had  contacted  numerous  peopl 
Giacchetto  did  business  with  to  warn  ther 
that  Giacchetto  would  become  a  target  o 
investigation  by  authorities  and  was  "goin 
to  get  arrested."  He  claimed  that  Sachs  hai 
also  called  Steve  Warren,  one  of  DiCaprio 
lawyers,  which  resulted  in  the  star's  pullin 
out  of  a  major  merchandising  deal  to  mai 
ket  DiCaprio  overseas.  (Giacchetto  was  t 
receive  $100,000  a  month  in  compensation 

Sachs  admits  to  talking  to  clients  wh 
called  him  and  advising  them  to  have  the: 
accountants  scrutinize  their  monthly  stats 
ments,  but  he  claims,  "There  were  no  ui 
truths.  There  were  definitely  not  any  def; 
mations.  And  if  as  part  of  this  litigatio 
Dana  wants  to  have  his  business  practice 
fully  examined,  so  be  it." 

Sachs  and  Holdsworth  hired  forme 
New  York  governor  Mario  Cuomo— fc 
whom  Sachs  had  once  worked— to  defen 
them,  and  in  mid-February  they  responde 
to  the  lawsuit.  They  denied  all  of  Gias 
chetto's  charges  and  asked  that  the  suit  h 
dismissed.  They  also  sued  for  $950,00 
which  they  had  lent  to  Giacchetto. 

The  sizzling  back  story  is  that  two  ii 
siders  who  remain  close  to  the  situatio 
have  alleged  that  Sachs,  relying  on  info 
mation  that  he  had  paid  a  young  Cassa 
dra  employee  to  obtain  for  him,  cal 
certain  key  Cassandra  clients  to  war 
them  to  get  out.  "No  one  has  ever  bee 
paid  by  me  for  information,"  says  Sach 
"That  is  a  pure  fabrication."  Giacche 
to,  however,  admits  that  he  was  wame 
about  the  alleged  payments  over  a  ye; 
ago,  but  says  that  "I  didn't  want  to  b 
lieve  it." 

Moreover,  Giacchetto  says  that  he  had 
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Dumber  of  calls  from  clients  about  Sachs. 

"I  be)  said,  'This  guy  is  not  working  on 

your  team.  1  le  is  basically  abandoning  you. 
You  had  better  be  careful."' 

Dana  (iiacchetto  was  putting  up  a 
brave  front  when  1  spoke  to  him  in 
his  spacious  loll  on  lower  Broadway 
in  early  February,  a  week  before  his  for- 
mer senior  vice  president,  Soledad  Bas- 
tiancich,  was  called  in  to  the  office  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  New  York  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  Cassandra's  bookkeeping 
practices,  the  way  money  moved  around 
in  clients'  accounts,  and  whether  Giacchet- 
to  provided  clients  with  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  their  funds.  Giacchetto  was 
dressed  nattily  in  black.  His  cockatoo  was 
on  a  perch  nearby.  Peter  Brown,  his  im- 
peccable British  P.R.  representative,  was  at 
the  ready,  and  an  attractive  young  blonde 
woman  was  making  tea  for  us. 

"After  all  this  crap  in  the  press,  all  my 
clients  will  come  back,"  Giacchetto  tells  me 
confidently.  "I'll  continue  to  build  value  for 
people,  and  the  people  will  realize  that."  He 
is  quite  charming,  short  and  energetic,  with 
a  shock  of  straight  blond  hair  falling  over 
his  forehead.  He  wears  wire-rimmed  gl 


and  gestures  flamboyantly,  His  skin  is  so 
pale  that  it  is  easy  to  see  when  he  becomes 
emotional  or  nervous,  because  his  lace 
Hushes  bright  red.  From  lime  to  time  the  fa- 
cade collapses,  and  he  nearly  cries  when  he 
mentions  all  the  recent  betrayals  and  losses. 
"I'm  an  optimist.  I  love  people.  I've  always 
felt  since  I  was  a  little  kid  I  was  here  to  do 
good  things.  I  have  to  be  more  careful.  I 
didn't  realize  so  many  people  would  be  work- 
ing against  me  to  create  damage,  and  pre- 
meditating problems  because  of  this  web 
that  I  spun  this  big  power  base—and  it  up- 
set a  lot  of  worlds.  But  it's  going  to  come 
back,  because  I'm  really  good  at  what  I  do." 
Giacchetto,  a  onetime  rock  keyboard 
player  who  grew  up  middle-class  in  Med- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  staked  his  business 
on  creating  "value"  (money)  for  artists.  He 
is  remembered  fondly  by  his  first  boss,  El- 


lyn  McColgan,  who  now  heads  a  division 
of  Fidelity  Investments  outside  Boston 
(iiacchetto  was  part  of  a  small  team  hired 
to  install  and  support  a  computerized  ac- 
count system  for  the  Boston  Sale  Deposit 
&  Trust  Company.  "He  was  24.  A  delight 
So  much  fun,  very  smart,  and  he  workec 
so  hard.  Dana  was  already  managing  hi 
own  portfolio  he  owned  Disney,  even  back 
then."  She  adds,  "He  was  on  the  fashior 
edge.  He  dressed  in  black  long  befor 
Boston  understood  that  as  a  color." 

Giacchetto  started  the  Cassandra  Group 
in  1987,  and  it  became  his  mantra  that  th 
firm  would  deal  in  conservative,  blue-chip 
stocks  and  corporate  bonds.  He  emphasizec 
low-risk  securities  and  usually  shunnec 
popular  technology  stocks.  "I  always  fel 
artists— visual,  musical,  creative  minds 
were  not  comfortable  talking  about  monei 
or  hard  economics,  or  were  kep 
in  the  dark.  My  dream  was  t< 
create  an  entity  in  which  [ere 
ative]  people  would  feel  com 
fortable  that  they  were  dealin 
with  people  who  could  undei 
stand  both  the  left  brain  an 
right  brain.  You  could  talk  aboi 
capital  markets  and  demystify 
ing  finance  for  people  who  wer 
generally  not  given  much  data. 
Giacchetto  also  fought  for  ar 
ists  to  own  pieces  of  "equity"  i 
companies  they  were  attached  to.  He  one 
even  tried— unsuccessfully— to  get  Madoi 
na  to  give  up  a  piece  of  her  record  lab 
when  she  signed  Alanis  Morissette,  a  clos 
friend  of  his.  "People  who  create  conter 
have  to  understand  the  value  of  their  coi 
tent.  You've  seen  the  power  that  emerge 
around  these  artists." 

Giacchetto's  most  successful  deal  w 
to  sell  a  49  percent  share  in  the  small,  ii 
dependent  Seattle-based  Sub  Pop  Records 
the  original  label  of  Nirvana— to  the  Warn* 
Music  Group  for  an  astounding  $20  millio 
in  1994.  "When  we  sold  Sub  Pop  to  Tin 
Warner,"  he  says,  "a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  wit 
the  success  of  Kurt  Cobain  [who  was 
ready  dead].  These  deals  are  driven  by  co 
tent  providers,  and  a  lot  of  these  people  wa 
to  know,  How  do  we  access  capital  market 
That's  the  puzzle  I'm  trying  to  get  at." 

Others  would  disagree.  "Dana's  love  is  I 
be  in  a  room  with  Leonardo,"  says  a  cloi 
associate.  "He  loves  the  feeling  he  can  wa 
up  to  the  door  and  walk  right  in.  He  low 
that  feeling  much  more  than  money."  Frien< 
say  that  Giacchetto's  ultimate  dream  is  § 
be  sought  after  by  everyone:  Get  me  DanM 

l\t  ou  just  made  $10,000  in  Nike  ol 

tions,"  Giacchetto  would  coo  on  til 

phone.  "Do  you  want  to  keep  going'I 

His  financial  seduction  was  silky,  ar« 

many  people  made  a  lot  of  money  wi'l 
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him.  "When  Alan  Greenspan  described 
the  market  as  having  'irrational  exuber- 
ance,"' says  Ross  Bleckner,  "I  thought  of 

Dana.  That's  how  I  would  describe  him." 

Giacchetto  would  show  up  on  studio 
lots,  asking  young  executives  he  had  just 
met  to  provide  him  with  introductions. 
Always  emphasizing  that  he  specialized 
in  blue  chips,  he  was  also  conscientious 
about  such  things  as  the  rain  forests,  and 
he  steered  clear  of  tobacco  stocks.  Film 
producer  Bill  Robinson,  Diane  Kealon's 
business  partner,  remembers  meet- 
ing Giacchetto  at  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont  in  Hollywood  about  three 
years  ago.  According  to  Robinson. 
Giacchetto  boasted  that  he  was  part 
owner  of  the  venerable  star  hang- 
out. Giacchetto  says  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Standard,  the  other  L.A. 
hotel  owned  by  his  client  Andre 
Balazs.  In  fact,  through  Giacchet- 
to, Balazs  got  DiCaprio,  Diaz,  and 
Benicio  Del  Toro  to  put  money  in 
the  Standard. 

Several  of  the  big  star  names,  it 
should  be  noted,  invested  relatively 
small  amounts  with  Giacchetto,  as 
if  they  were  reserving  membership 
in  an  exclusive  private  club  or  the 
coolest  high-school  clique.  Robinson 
continues:  "Dana  and  his  friends 
were  holding  forth  about  how  he 
represents  Leo,  Cameron,  Matt  Da- 
mon, Ovitz— how  Mike  Ovitz  called 
him  every  week  for  financial  ad- 
vice. He  had  this  boyish  charm, 
like  a  laid-back  Silicon  Valley  boy- 
wonder  star,  and  'Oh  yeah,"  he  said, 
he  once  happened  to  be  in  a  punk 
band  in  Boston.  'And,  oh,  by  the 
way,  I'm  a  financial  genius.'  He 
told  me  he  controlled  $  1  billion  in 
assets  and  I  could  have  an  incred- 
ible return  on  investments." 

Robinson  recalls  that  Giacchet- 
to whipped  out  his  laptop  and  punched 
up  several  portfolios  in  which  Robinson 
could  invest.  Ordinarily,  he  told  Robinson, 
he  didn't  take  anyone  with  less  than  a  mil- 
lion. "He  created  this  sense  that  you  would 
be  in  this  elite  club  and  you  were  missing 

the  boat  if  you  didn't  buy  in Plus  he'd 

say,  'Here  are  the  keys  to  my  loft,  and,  oh, 
Leo  might  be  staying  there'— always  'I'm  a 
winner  associating  with  these  big  people.' 
In  a  way,  he  exploited  the  incredibly  sheep- 
like nature  of  all  of  us  out  here." 

To  those  who  were  market-challenged, 
Giacchetto  would  patiently  explain  that 
once  they  had  signed  his  management 
agreement  he  would  have  absolute  discre- 
tion to  make  trades  using  the  money  in 
their  accounts  and  would  receive  a  fee 
of  1.5  percent  of  their  total  assets.  Unlike 
most  money  managers,  however,  he  in- 
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THE  A-LIST 

Giacchetto's  glittering  clients  and  friends, 
left  to  right,  starting  at  top:  Matt  Damon, 

Cameron  Diaz,  Michael  Ovitz;  Alanis 

Morissette,  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Ben  Affleck; 

Ben  Stiller,  Q-Tip,  Tobey  Maguire; 

Katie  Ford  and  Andre  Balazs,  Courteney 

Cox  Arquette,  Michael  Stipe. 


eluded  moneys  borrowed  on  the  margin 
to  buy  stocks  as  part  of  that  total— hardly 
a  conservative  procedure— and  he  chose 
not  to  disclose  his  performance  to  such 
standard  money-management  reports  as 
Mobius  and  Russell.  Monthly  statements 
from  Brown  &  Company,  a  Boston-based 
discount  brokerage  house  owned  by  Chase, 
brought  clients  up  to  date  on  their  stock 
holdings.  But  it  was  harder  for  them  to 
find  out  how  money  placed  in  private  deals 


was  faring.  Any  questions  along  those  lines, 
according  to  former  employees,  were  an- 
swered only  by  Giacchetto. 

Moreover,  there  appeared  to  be  nc 
rhyme  or  reason  to  the  private  deals 
Giacchetto  favored.  Katie  Ford,  the 
wife  of  Andre  Balazs  and  president  of  Fore 
Models,  Inc..  sought  a  lew  investors  for  hei 
business,  as  did  the  publishers  of  the  down 
town  Manhattan  publication  Paper.  Giac 
;hetto  put  his  clients'  money  into  both,  anc 
Paper  ran  a  prominent  interview 
with  him  without  disclosing  tha 
he  was  an  investor.  He  also  prom 
ised  Tom  Pickens,  the  son  of  leg 
endary  corporate  raider  T  Boon* 
Pickens  Jr.,  that  he  would  rais 
$50  million  for  the  Pickens  Cap 
tal  Fund,  a  project  to  buy  up  wate 
utilities  in  southern  towns  and  pri 
vatize  them.  He  managed  to  raisi 
only  $5  million,  and  when  it  b 
came  apparent  that  the  fund  wa 
not  really  liquid,  Giacchetto's  clients 
moneys  were  converted  into  bond; 
which  were  not  paid  when  the 
were  due,  on  December  31,  199 
but  were  extended  to  January  3 
2000.  By  late  February  they  ha 
still  not  been  paid.  One  of  thos 
waiting  for  his  money  from  Pick 
ens  Capital  is  artist  David  Salle.  / 
person  close  to  the  situation  say 
that  shortly  before  the  bonds  di 
faulted  Salle  gave  Giacchetto  ap 
proximately  half  a  million  dolla: 
realized  from  ihe  sale  of  his  lo 
to  invest,  and  Giacchetto  put  th 
money  into  Pickens  Capital.  Di 
Giacchetto  put  Salle's  money  int 
a  deal  he  knew  was  failing?  He 
sists  that  he  did  not.  Today,  Gia< 
chetto  distances  himself  from  th 
project  and  says,  "It  concerns  m 
that  technically  it  is  in  default."  H 
adds  that  after  seeing  the  latest  figures  fro 
Pickens,  however,  "it  gives  me  confidenc 
that  there  are  considerable  assets  here." 
The  largest  Cassandra  loss  was  in  Iric 
um,  a  now  bankrupt  global  satellite  phor 
network  backed  by  Motorola,  which  mar 
other  money  managers  also  took  a  bath  oi 
The  company's  bonds  were  among  sever, 
possible  deals  presented  for  Giacchetto's  co 
sideration  by  Soledad  Bastiancich,  the  3 
year-old  former  investment  broker  at  Alk 
&  Company  whom  Giacchetto  had  hire 
in  1997  to  be  his  senior  vice  president,  ar 
Giacchetto  bought  millions  of  dollars'  won 
of  them  when  they  were  selling  at  near 
$100.  (Today  they  are  almost  worthless 
One  longtime  Hollywood  client  said  it  w, 
"unconscionable"  that  he  was  not  consult* 
before  Giacchetto  bought  him  $40,0C 
worth.  Other  well-known  clients  lost  mui 
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more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Iridium.  "I  bought  Iridium  in  part  because 
it  was  backed  by  Motorola  and  was  under- 
written by  Chase  Bank,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  disaster,"  Giacchetto  says.  "Like  500 
Other  money  managers  in  America,  1  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  good  value.  That  was  not 
in  any  way  outside  of  what  I  would  have 
bought  tor  these  clients.  So  I  wouldn't  have 
talked  to  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  deal  of 
all,  though,  was  Giacchetlo's  rescue 
of  Paradise  Music  &  Entertainment, 
which  ended  up  involving  one  of  the  most 
complicated  figures  in  his  life.  Jay  Molo- 
ney, the  former  CAA  agent  and  Ovitz  pro- 
tege who  committed  suicide  last  November 
at  the  age  of  35.  According  to  Bryan  Lourd, 
"Jay  was  a  Pied  Piper,"  whose  approval 
and  contacts  were  invaluable  to  Giacchet- 
to. The  two  met  through  Marc  Glimcher. 
the  scion  of  the  PaceWildenstein  gallery 
family.  Moloney  took  an  instant  liking  to 
Giacchetto,  gave  him  his  money  to  man- 
age, and  introduced  him  to  Michael  Ovitz 
and  to  talent  manager  Rick  Yorn,  who  in- 
herited Moloney's  former  client  Leonardo 
DiCaprio.  At  the  time,  Yorn  was  living 
with  Pulp  Fiction  executive  producer  Stacey 
Sher  (now  a  business  partner  of  Danny  De- 
Vito's),  and  they  too  became  Giacchetto's 
clients.  Along  with  pro- 
ducer Michael  Besman 
and  casting  director 
Margery  Simkin,  these 
people  recommended 
him  around.  He  was 
clearly  in  good  compa- 
ny. "In  those  days," 
says  entertainment  re- 
porter Josh  Young,  "if 
you're  hot,  you  want 
Yorn  to  baby-sit,  Molo- 
ney to  make  your  deals, 
and  Dana  to  manage 
your  money." 

Moloney's  anointing  of  Giacchetto  in 
the  early  90s— which  included  inviting 
him  on  a  rafting  trip  on  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er in  1995  with  a  group  of  20,  including 
Andre  Balazs,  CAA  agent  David  "Doc" 
O'Connor,  and  Jane  Pratt,  currently  editor 
of  Jane  magazine— coincided  with  the  rise 
of  a  group  of  Moloney's  friends,  all  of 
them  in  their  late  20s  and  early  30s,  who 
went  on  to  become  successful  in  entertain- 
ment and  publishing.  Many  of  these  also 
became  clients  of  Giacchetto's.  "He  hit  a 
group  of  people  at  a  time  young  Holly- 
wood was  first  making  a  little  bit  of  mon- 
ey," says  one  of  the  group.  "He  built  up 
networks  by  acting  like  a  young  big  shot 
from  New  York,  then  look  his  Hollywood 
connections  back  to  New  York— he  lever- 
aged both  ends  so  brilliantly." 


Meanwhile,  Moloney  started  to  fall  ara 

from  manic-depression,  which  he  attempt 

to  erase  with  cocaine.  In  1996  he  began 
spend  more  lime  in  rehab  than  he  ever  h 
doing  drugs,  and  during  this  time  Giacch 
to  continued  to  hold  his  money.  In  Nove 
her  1997,  while  Moloney  was  staying  at 
Hazelden  rehab  center's  halfway  house 
New  York,  he  called  Giacchetto  with  an 
gent  plea:  he  said  a  drug  dealer  was  thrt 
ening  him  and  he  needed  $6,000  imr 
diately.  Without  calling  anyone  else  fit 
Giacchetto  personally  delivered  the  m< 
ey.  Moloney  look  it  and  went  on  a  fo 
day  drug  binge,  ending  up  in  a  hospital 
Long  Island  after  a  suicide  attempt.  Th< 
closest  to  Moloney  have  never  forgn 
Giacchetto.  "To  me  he  tried  to  kill  Jay. 
fact,  he  almost  killed  him,"  says  Mc 
ney's  mother,  Carole  Johnson.  "I  told 
I  was  going  to  call  Dana,  but  Jay  defenc 
him  and  said,  'Don't  blame  Dana. 
After  that,  I  just  wrote  Dana  off." 

Giacchetto's  explanation  is  that  he  I 
no  power  to  deny  Moloney's  request;  B 
loney  had  the  right  to  demand  his  mor 
which  came  from  his  account  with  Cass 
dra.  "I  didn't  have  the  legal  ability  to 
no  at  that  time.  It  wouldn't  have  matter 
Jay  wanted  the  money;  he  had  access 
his  funds.  I  felt  horrible  about  it,  but  I  d< 
feel  I  did  anything  that  I  wouldn't  h 


"When  Alan  Greenspan 
described  the  market  as 
having  'irrational  exuberance,' 
I  thought  of  Dana,"  says 
Ross  Bleclcner. 


done  for  someone  I  loved  and  cared  ab 
I  don't  think  I  was  an  enabler  with  k 
tried  everything  to  help  Jay." 

As  a  result  of  this  episode,  Molor 
family  and  friends  moved  to  put  his  mc 
into  a  trust  which  he  could  not  get  at  v 
out  permission.  Moloney  agreed  and 
Giacchetto  a  formal  letter  asking  foi 
accounting  of  his  funds,  which  he  wai 
transferred  to  the  trust.  His  holdings  \ 
both  in  art  and  in  funds  held  by  Cas 
dra— no  one  knew  exactly  how  much, 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million, 
cording  to  the  trustees  and  their  acc< 
tant,  months  went  by  without  their  re 
ing  the  paperwork.  Jerry  Chapnick 
ney's  business  manager  and  also  a  cliei 
Giacchetlo's,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,| 
to  no  avail,  according  to  the  trustees. 
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claim  Chapnick  stalled;  Chapnick,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  he  complied  with  .ill 
then  requests  "'promptly." 

"Irregularities  came  up  in  the  begin- 
ning, figuring  out  what  resources  Jay  had 
left  besides  art,"  says  Moloney's  mother, 
who  administers  her  son's  estate.  "The 
trustees  said,  'Where's  the  money?'  And 
Dana  said,  'I  don't  know.  It's  here,  it's 
there.'  It  was  a  battle  back  and  forth  un- 
til they  got  to  settle  and  Dana  gave  them 
a  check,  not  on  Brown  &  Company  for 
stock  instead,  it  was  a  Cassandra  check 
Dana  wrote." 

The  trustees  discovered  several  private 


DANGEROUS  LIAISON 

Giacchetto  with  his  close 

friend  the  former  CAA  agent 

Jay  Moloney  in  June  1999,  five 

months  before  Moloney 

committed  suicide. 
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deals  which  Giacchetto  insists  Molo- 
ney knew  about— among  them,  $25,000 
to  Ford  Models  and  a  contribution 
to  Pickens  Capital  that  originally  ap- 
peared to  be  $100,000,  then  $300,000, 
then,  according  to  a  Cassandra  doc- 
ument the  trustees  saw,  $669,000. 
When  they  double-checked  with  Tom 
Pickens,  they  learned  that  he  was 
reading  the  total  off  the  same  docu- 
ment that  the  Cassandra  Group  had  pro- 
vided. Furthermore,  according  to  those  in- 
volved, a  Pickens  employee,  Rusty  Munoz, 
told  them  that  the  delay  of  payment  was 
due  to  a  request  from  Giacchetto  that 
Moloney's  original  investment  into  Pickens 
Capital  be  backdated— a  request  Munoz 
told  them  he  had  refused.  Today,  Munoz 
says  he  does  not  recall  any  backdating  re- 
quest, and  Giacchetto  denies  it.  (Munoz 
does  recall  Giacchetto's  promising  to  raise 
$50  million  for  the  fund,  however,  and 
raising  only  $5  million.)  Finally  an  accord 
was  reached— Giacchetto  gave  the  trustees 
a  check  for  $600,000.  "Dana  made  a  set- 
tlement," says  Carole  Johnson,  "and  then 
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calls  back  and  says,  'I  think  I  overpaid. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.'" 

Johnson  continues,  "I  don't  know  how 
anyone  can  be  that  sloppy  it  sounds  pe- 
culiar to  me— in  that  business.  If  it  was  a 
movie  producer,  I'd  say  fine,  but  a  stock- 
broker? No.  If  an  accountant  can't  tell  me 
how  much  I  spent  the  last  month,  and 
can't  tell  me  how  much  I  have  in  my 
account,  something's  wrong."  Giacchetto 
pleads  total  ignorance  of  Johnson's  mis- 
givings about  the  $600,000  payment:  "I 
don't  think  that's  accurate.  I  think  there's 
some  confusion.  I  think  it  was  settled." 
Moreover,  he  says  that  he  had  very  little 
to  do  with  his  clients'  in- 
vestments in  such  projects 
as  Pickens  Capital.  "They 
were  basically  deals  that 
were  done  between  the 
principals  but  facilitated 
by  our  firm."  Yet  several 
clients  say  that  they  never 
would  have  known  about 
or  invested  in  Pickens  with- 
out Giacchetto's  enthusi- 
astic endorsement.  (Tom 
Pickens  did  not  return  calls 
for  comment.) 

Moloney  was  never  ap- 
prised of  the  difficulties 
his  trustees  say  they  had 
with  Giacchetto.  He  and 
Giacchetto  continued  to 
remain  close,  and  Giac- 


"To  me  he  tried 
to  kill  Jay.  In  fact,  he 
almost  killed  him," 
says  Moloney's  mother, 
Carole  Johnson. 


chetto  said  he  wanted  to  help  his  old 
friend  get  back  to  work.  In  short  order, 
he  thought  he  had  found  the  perfect  vehi- 
cle for  him. 

When  Giacchetto  became  involved 
with  Paradise  Music  &  Entertain- 
ment, it  was  a  fledgling  company 
consisting  of  several  previously  existing 
small  businesses— a  creator  of  advertising 
jingles  and  TV  and  radio  scores,  a  video- 
production  house  that  did  music  videos, 
and  a  musical-artist  management  compa- 
ny. Paradise  began  operating  in  October 
1996  and  went  public  three  months  later, 
raising  about  $5.5  million.  The  cash  quick- 


Ir 


ly  disappeared;  much  of  it  was  spent 
launching  a  new  record  label  called  Push 
The  cash  crunch  was  so  bad  that  Paradise 
couldn't  pay  its  New  York  landlord  on 
time.  In  late  1998,  NASDAQ  threatened  to 
delist  the  stock,  and  the  company's  out 
side  auditors  expressed  serious  doubt  about 
its  ability  to  survive  "as  a  going  concern 

Paradise's  savior  arrived  in  December 
1998  in  the  form  of  Dana  Giacchetto 
He  tried  to  interest  his  partners  in  th 
Fund  in  an  investment  in  Paradise,  but 
they  turned  him  down.  He  also  tapped  hi 
other  major  source  of  capital,  the  port 
folios  of  Cassandra's  largest  investors 
mid-December,  he  invested  $2  million  o 
his  clients'  money  in  Paradise  stock,  buy 
ing  at  $1  per  share. 

Many  Cassandra  clients  bought  in:  Jer 
ry  Chapnick  recommended  Giacchetto  tc 
his  clients  Affleck  and  Damon,  and  they 
each  bought  75,000  shares.  From  then  or 
they  were  known  as  Giacchetto's  clients 
Also  buying  in  at  $1  a  share  were  actor; 
Cameron  Diaz,  Benicio  Del  Toro,  an 
Lauren  Holly;  artist  David  Salle;  produce 
Stacey  Sher,  casting  director  Marger 
Simkin,  CAA  executive  Michelle  Kydd 
screenwriters  Akiva  Goldsman  and  Rich 
ard  LaGravenese;  musicians  Jakob  Dylai 
and  members  of  Phish;  and  David  Kuhn 
the  current  editor  in  chief  of  Brill's  Con 
tent  magazine,  who  bought  25,000  share 
Soledad  Bastiancich,  who  played  a  role  i; 
lining  up  investors,  herself  bought  15,00' 
shares. 

The  Cassandra  Group  claimed  in  S.E. 
filings  that  it  had  bought  the  shares  purel 
for  investment  purposes.  Although  Cas 
sandra  would  install  three  new  Paradis 
board  members,  including  Bastiancich, 
claimed  to  have  no  plans  for  any  extr 
ordinary  transactions,  such  as  mergers  < 
acquisitions,  and  no  plans  to  change  th 
management  of  the  company.  In  spite  c 
that  statement,  Paradise  was  dramaticall 
transformed  in  the  months  following  th 
Cassandra  investment.  Giacchetto  signe 
on  as  a  consultant  to  the  company,  to  b 
paid  with  200,000  shares  and  warrant 
to  buy  another  800,000  shares  at  varyin 
prices.  Since  Giacchetto  also  had  th 
right  to  vote  his  clients'  stock,  he  was  b 
far  the  most  important  investor  in  th 
company  and  therefore  had  enormous  ii 
fluence  over  its  stock. 

Jesse  Dylan,  one  of  Cassandra's  repn 
sentatives  on  the  Paradise  board,  w£ 
named  chairman  of  Paradise  in  Apr 
1999.  Dylan,  who  was  well  thought  of  i 
a  TV  advertising  director,  then  sold  his  tw 
video-commercial  businesses  to  Paradis 
for  a  million  shares  of  Paradise  stock, 
major  reason  Dylan  entered  the  deal,  sa; 
a  Paradise  board  member,  was  that  Gia 
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chetto  promised  him  $40  million  ol  the 
$100  million  in  the  Chase  fund  an  amount 
Giacchetto's  Chase  partners  said  it  would 
have  been  inconceivable  to  put  in  any  one 

place,  liven  more  dramatic  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  who  would  become  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Paradise:  Jay  Moloney. 

Moloney  had  not  held  a  job  in  more 
than  two  years,  and  although  he  was 
clean  he  was  still  extremely  fragile.  Ovitz, 
Moloney's  original  mentor,  was  dead-set 
against  the  nunc.  He  implored  Moloney 
not  to  accept  the  position,  and  Giacchetto 
not  to  insist  on  his  doing  so.  But  Giac- 
chetto thought  it  would  be  good  for  Mo- 
loney to  go  to  work  someplace  "under  the 
radar."  Ovitz  was  claiming  that  there 
would  be  too  much  stress  in  a  start-up 
without  much  cash  flow.  Within  four 
weeks,  Ovitz  told  friends,  Moloney  was  so 
far  down  he  couldn't  get  out  of  bed. 

In  May,  in  order  to  lure  new  investors, 
Paradise  announced  that  it  was  going  to 
raise  $8  million.  By  then  the  stock  had 
begun  to  rise,  trading  between  $4  and  $5 
a  share.  The  cachet  of  the  famous  names 
involved  was  clearly  part  of  the  draw, 
and  certainly  the  announcement  that  $8 
million  was  being  raised  created  a  floor 
to  attract  other  investors.  A  list  of  in- 
vestors was  included  in  Paradise's  S.E.C. 
filings,  and  some  of  the  prominent  names 
even  popped  up  in  Daily  Variety.  Affleck 


"Your  money  manager 
shouldn't  be  getting  more 
women  than  you  or  living  in 
nicer  places,"  says  agent 
Bryan  Lourd. 


and  Damon,  among  others,  were  upset  to 
have  their  names  used  in  this  way.  But 
Giacchetto  failed  to  see  that  he  was  alien- 
ating his  base.  Furthermore,  he  once  again 
asked  the  Fund  to  back  Paradise. 

"I  brought  it  back  and  said  this  is 
really  a  compelling  situation,"  says  Giac- 
chetto. "I  thought  Jay  was  the  most  tal- 
ented executive  in  Hollywood,  even  with 
his  problems,  and  I  didn't  put  him  in  there 
for  some  nepotistic  act.  I  thought  he'd 
be  the  best,  and  he  and  Jesse  would  run 
it.  So  1  went  back  to  the  bank  and  said 
this  is  a  '10'  deal.  Their  response  was  as 
it  was  to  a  lot  of  things— this  was  a  con- 
flict, because  I  managed  people's  money. 
[But]  this  is  what  1  thought  should  be  the 
confluence." 


In  the  back  of  his  mind,  it  seems,  Giac- 
chetto  envisioned  Paradise  as  evolving 
into  a  studio  ol  sorts,  where  his  biggest 

clients,  especially  DiCaprio,  could  make 
movies  or  videos  and  create  the  kind  of 
"equity"  and  "value"  that  Giacchetto  bad 
always  talked  about.  "It  could  grow,  be 
aggressive,"  he  says,  "grow  into  a  big  en- 
tertainment company." 

Cassandra  arranged  for  all  of  its  clients 
who  were  interested  to  buy  new  Paradise 
stock  at  $4.25  a  share.  New  investors  in- 
cluded actors  Ben  Stiller  and  Tobey  Maguire 
as  well  as  artists  George  Condo  and  Ross 
Bleckner.  According  to  Bleckner,  "They 
were  going  to  develop  entertainment  prop- 
erties both  new  and  old:  films,  music,  video 
—whatever."  Leonardo  DiCaprio  bought 
50,000  shares.  But  even  with  DiCaprio  in, 
Giacchetto  was  not  able  to  raise  the  $8 
million.  It  took  him  about  three  months, 
until  July,  to  raise  just  over  $4  million. 
Some  Cassandra  clients  who  had  paid  $  1 
a  share  the  previous  December  did  ex- 
tremely well  by  selling  out  at  a  profit  later 
in  the  year.  Other  clients  were  not  so  hap- 
py: they  told  Cassandra  that  they  had  not 
wanted  any  Paradise  stock  but  found  it  in 
their  accounts  anyway. 

One  entertainment  attorney,  who  said  he 
had  a  specific  agreement  with  Giacchetto 
not  to  make  trades  for  him  without  consul- 
tation, was  irate.  "In  August,  I  saw  out  of 
nowhere  he  bought  me  a 
load  of  Paradise  Music. 
That  made  me  crazy.  He 
had  sent  me  the  prospec- 
tus. It  was  not  a  stock  I 
wanted  in  my  portfolio." 
The  lawyer  suspected  that 
Giacchetto  was  desperate. 
"He  really  was  looking 
to  get  rid  of  the  stock." 

Another  money  man- 
ager, who  had  reviewed 
the  offering  for  some 
Cassandra  clients,  had 
the  same  experience  with 
someone  who  ignored  his  advice  and 
bought  the  stock.  "All  this  stock  was  accu- 
mulating, and  he  was  selling  them  a  com- 
pany with  absolutely  nothing  in  it."  He 
concluded,  "The  only  way  I  avoided  a  legal 
battle  is  the  stock  ramped  up  one  day  to  7 
and  they  were  able  to  get  [my  clients]  out." 
When  news  spread  on  the  Internet  that 
one  of  Paradise's  founders  had  composed 
the  Pokemon  CD,  the  stock  traded  heavi- 
ly for  two  days  and  shot  up  to  $9.  At  that 
point,  a  third  client  told  me,  Giacchetto 
called  him  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  sell 
half  of  the  client's  holdings  in  Paradise. 
But  he  never  did.  "Then  I  heard  he  had 
sold  for  someone  else  at  9.  He  told  me 
and  my  bookkeeper  he  couldn't  sell  the 
slock  because  he  didn't  have  the  certifi- 


cates." But  it  was  unclear  why  the  certifi- 
cates were  even  needed  to  make  a  trade 
Giacchetto  claims  that,  in  this  instance, 
in  all  his  II  years  as  a  money  manager, 
did  everything  by  the  book." 

More  recently  Paradise,  under  nev 
management  which  Giacchetto  was  re' 
sponsible  for  installing,  has  reduced  it; 
losses  substantially  and  is  currently  gain 
ing  important  contracts.  But  the  stock 
hovering  around  $2  a  share,  and  man) 
Cassandra  clients  are  still  holding  it.  "Th< 
story  is  not  over  yet,"  declares  Giacchetto 
who  through  Cassandra  still  controls 
substantial  percentage  of  Paradise.  "It's 
long-term  investment." 

He  tells  me,  "If  you're  suggesting  tha 
there  were  famous  people  in  the  stocl 
[and]  that's  why  it  ran  up  and  those  pec 
pie  benefited,  it's  just  not  true.  A  lot  of  m; 
clients  are  famous,  and  some  made  mone; 
in  the  stock  and  some  would  lose  mone 
in  the  stock.  It  was  not  being  manipulatec 
We  bought  the  stock.  We  disclosed  wh< 
the  clients  were.  We  sold  it  when  the  client 
wanted  to  sell  it.  I  still  believe  in  the  stock 
Everything  I  did  was  copacetic." 

Questions  about  Giacchetto  had  bee 
raised  before.  In  1994,  when  Movie 
fone— the  film  phone-in  reservatio 
guide  subsequently  bought  by  AOL  wit 
AOL  stock  then  worth  $388  million— wer 
public  at  $11.50  per  share,  he  asked  tha 
Cassandra  be  included  among  the  fir; 
buyers  allocated  shares.  When  the  stoc 
promptly  began  to  fall,  he  informed  th 
stunned  broker  who  called  in  his  trade 
that  he  wouldn't  be  paying  what  he  owec 
As  a  result,  those  offering  the  I.P.O.,  wh 
knew  Giacchetto  socially,  were  left  holt 
ing  the  bag  for  more  than  $100,000. 
was  not  until  about  two  years  later,  whe 
Giacchetto  realized  that  he  was  being  ba< 
mouthed  for  his  behavior,  that  he  paid 
on  "reneged  trades"  for  five  clients, 
eluding  Michael  Besman  and  Amir  M 
lin,  currently  the  head  of  Artisan  Ente 
tainment.  "Those  were  the  accounts  th 
were  in  dispute,  and  obviously  they  we: 
settled,"  Giacchetto  says  today.  "The: 
clients  did  not  want  the  stock;  I  would 
whatever  the  client  asked  me  to  do."  Bi 
Malin  had  told  him  not  to  buy  the  stoc 
in  the  first  place. 

At  times,  Giacchetto's  favored  clie 
did  not  even  have  to  worry  about  losse 
"If  you  call  and  say,  'You  should  ha' 
called  me  on  that,'"  says  commerce 
producer  Mark  Hankey,  a  longtime  frier 
and  satisfied  client  of  Giacchetto's  fro 
Boston,  Cassandra  would  "make  it  right 
Generous  to  a  fault,  Giacchetto  gave 
other  client  of  modest  means,  phologi 
pher  Nubar  Alexanian,  an  outright  gif 
$20,000  when  he  continued  on  page 
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tare  for  his  oldest  sister,  who  was 
nlying  of  cancer.  Giacchetto  liked 
introducing  his  clients  to  one  an- 
other; if  they  got  together  on  proj- 
cts,  he  said,  he  had  more  money 
D  invest.  For  example,  he  intro- 
iuced  Hankey  and  Alexanian  to 
he  rock  band  Phish.  As  a  result, 
lankcy  was  able  to  produce  a  doc- 
mentary  film,  and  Phish  appeared 
l  a  book  Alexanian  published  about 
lusic.  Explaining  his  approach  to 
le.  Giacchetto  says,  "How  can  I 
elp  you  meet  people  you  want  to 
leet  in  that  community?  My  job  is 
)  make  you  as  much  money  as 
ossible." 

Even  some  of  Giacchetto's  sever- 
st  critics  concede  that  he  did  not 
st  out  to  line  his  own  pockets  at  the 
xpense  of  his  clients.  In  fact,  for  his 
lost  spectacular  networking  coup, 
e  received  absolutely  nothing. 

In  1998,  when  Michael  Ovitz  was 

reeling  from  his  short  and  unhappy 
I  turn  as  president  of  Disney,  Giac- 
hetto  helped  bring  him  together  with 
ie  young  elite  of  Hollywood,  includ- 
lg  Rick  Yorn  and  his  sister-in-law 
ilie.  Ovitz  wasted  no  time  in  luring  the 
brns,  along  with  DiCaprio,  Diaz,  and 
linnie  Driver,  to  his  latest  venture,  a 
love  that  caused  enormous  resentment 
oth  in  Ovitz's  former  agency,  CAA, 
nd  in  the  Yorns'  former  employer,  In- 
ustry  Entertainment.  Though  today  both 
jck  Yorn  and  Ovitz  scoff  at  the  idea 
iat  Giacchetto  was  anything  more  than 
a  cheerleader"  in  the  formation  of  their 
ompany,  AMG,  those  observing  the 
ourtship— from  SoHo  dinners  to  cruises 
n  Ovitz's  yacht— believe  otherwise. 

"Would  Leo  get  along  with  Mike? 
veryone  was  worried,"  says  one  close 
bserver.  Giacchetto  had  enormous  influ- 
nce  over  the  sensual  young  actor-he 
ven  read  scripts  for  him.  "Being  with 
)ana  the  last  half  of  '98  and  most  of  '99. 
ou  were  at  the  center  of  power.  If  you 
'anted  to  get  Leonardo  DiCaprio  in  a 
lovie,  you'd  have  to  go  through  Dana.  If 
ou  wanted  to  talk  to  Leo,  call  Dana's 
ouse— he  lived  there.  All  those  people- 
obey  Maguire,  Q-Tip,  Alanis— stayed  there, 
•nd  Dana  would  have  kept  them  if  he'd 
ist  invested  in  blue-chip  stocks  and  never 
.ientioned  them  in  the  press." 

Last  year,  Ovitz  declared  in  Manhattan 
'He  magazine  that  Giacchetto  was  not  only 

financial  adviser.  He  was  "a  life  adviser." 
■ast  July,  Yorn  said  to  CNN,  "He's  an  in- 
redible  money  manager  and  a  savvy  asses- 
r  v  of  artistic  talent."  Recently,  Yorn  has  ac- 
nowledged  only  that  Giacchetto  was  friend- 


PARTY  BOY 

Giacchetto  on  Oscar  night  at  Andre  Balazs's 
Standard  hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  1999, 

with,  from  top,  Ann  Magnuson;  Marisa  Tomei 

and  an  unidentified  guest;  a  woman 

with  a  doughnut  on  her  finger. 


ly  with  DiCaprio  for  a  time  but  has  said 
that  he  had  no  involvement  in  his  career. 

In  October  1998,  Giacchetto  became  part- 
ners with  Jeffrey  Sachs  and  Sam  Holds- 
worth  in  Cassandra-Chase  Entertainment 
Partners  (the  Fund),  a  S100  million  ven- 
ture. Sachs,  who  was  trained  as  a  dentist 


"Dana  would  have 
kept  those  clients  if  he'd 
just  invested 
in  blue-chip  stocks  and 
never  mentioned 
them  in  the  press." 


and  had  served  as  a  health-policy  aide 
in  the  administrations  of  New  York  gov- 
ernors Hugh  Carey  and  Mario  Cuomo, 
had  been  a  financial  consultant  and 
lobbyist  for  the  last  10  years.  At  46  he 
was  unmarried  and  gravitated  toward 
glamorous  individuals.  Rooted  in  New 
York  Democratic  circles,  he  coached 
Billy  Baldwin  on  politics  and  befriend- 
ed both  John  Kennedy  Jr.  and  Chris- 
topher Cuomo.  His  PR.  man,  Ken 
Sunshine,  soon  replaced  DiCaprio's 
longtime  representative,  Baker,  Wino- 
kur,  Ryder  (BWR). 

Sam  Holdsworth,  46,  was  the 
former  publisher  of  Billboard  maga- 
zine and  a  freelance  investor.  He 
had  worked  with  Giacchetto  on  the 
deal  to  sell  the  Sub  Pop  record  la- 
bel. Lately,  he  had  been  intensely 
involved  in  backing  and  promoting 
Global  Source,  a  troubled  financial- 
information  service  with  no  Inter- 
net capability,  which  became  ob- 
solete and  lost  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion, much  of  it  coming  from  Giac- 
chetto's clients. 

Sachs  had  made  the  original 
contact  to  create  the  Fund  with  his 
friend  Mitchell  Blutt,  now  43,  a 
former  practicing  doctor  and  the 
second-in-command  at  Chase  Cap- 
ital Partners.  Giacchetto  and  his 
partners  had  no  authority  to  use 
money  independently— all  invest- 
ments had  to  be  approved  by 
Blutt  and  the  bank.  Giacchetto  and  Sachs 
soon  became  close  friends.  In  fact,  Giac- 
chetto had  given  Sachs  rent-free  office 
space  for  the  previous  year  as  they  worked 
to  get  the  Fund  off  the  ground.  In  the 
process  Giacchetto  hired  a  number  of 
Sachs's  cronies  to  work  both  for  Cassan- 
dra and  for  the  Fund,  and  he  paid  their 
salaries.  He  alleges  in  his  lawsuit  that  these 
services  totaled  $600,000. 

For  example,  Giacchetto  hired  Robin 
Chasky,  Sachs's  46-year-old  cousin,  to 
manage  the  office,  and  she  did  her  best  to 
keep  track  of  Giacchetto's  deals.  Sachs's 
good  friend  Christopher  Cuomo  became 
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Cassandra!s  in-house  counsel.  Almost  im- 
mediately, one  observer  says,  Sachs  shed 
his  Dockers  for  Prada  and  Blutt  his  Wall 
Street  wear  lor  light  jeans  as  they  went 
out  on  the  town  with  (iiacchetto  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood.  Soledad  Bastiancich 
was  not  involved  with  the  Fund.  The  am- 
bitious Yale-trained  lawyer  was  the  girl- 
friend of  another  of  Sachs's  friends,  John 
Howard,  a  seasoned  Bear  Stearns  invest- 
ment banker  who  had  done  a  deal  with 
Giacchetto  and  had  brought  her  to  his  at- 
tention. She  soon  became  alarmed  at  what 
she  considered  Giacchetto's  wild  spend- 
ing, slipshod  office  administration,  and 
bookkeeping  in  the  Cassandra  Group. 
Christopher  Cuomo,  now  a  20/20  cor- 


"If  you're  hot,  you  want 
Yorn  to  baby-sit,  Moloney 
to  make  your  deals, 
and  Dana  to  manage 
your  money." 


respondent,  spent  less  and  less  time  at 
Cassandra  as  he  pursued  his  TV  career. 
He  says  he  was  hired  to  do  deals  and  to 
be  Giacchetto's  personal  lawyer,  to  try  to 
get  clients  who  had  received  generous 
loans  from  Giacchetto  to  pay  up.  "Figur- 
ing out  what  to  do  with  this  stuff  was  so 
convoluted  and  confused,"  Cuomo  says. 
Worse  still,  much  of  the  paperwork  re- 
garding these  loans  was  nonexistent— 
everything  was  in  Giacchetto's  head.  "I 
would  call  and  say,  'Hey,  make  the  pay- 
ments. Do  you  owe  Dana  money?,'" 
Cuomo  recalls.  "They'd  say,  'Let  me  call 
Dana,'  and  I'd  never  hear  another  thing 
about  it." 

For  example,  Jerry  Chapnick  not  only 
handled  in  common  with  Giacchetto  Af- 
fleck and  Damon  but  also  was  a  client  of 
Cassandra.  Chapnick  received  a  $100,000 
loan  from  Giacchetto  against  the  collater- 
al of  his  portfolio.  When  I  brought  the 
subject  up  with  Chapnick,  he  denied  that 
he  had  ever  received  such  a  loan.  After  a 
moment's  pause  he  suddenly  was  able  to 
recall  the  transaction,  insisting,  however, 
"I  paid  it  back  in  full." 

Giacchetto  was  often  out  of  the  office, 
working  on  the  Fund,  or  out  late  at 
night  "maintaining  Leo,"  in  the  words 
of  one  executive,  and  he  frequently  picked 
up  checks  for  expensive  dinners  for  15  or 
20.  During  the  end-of-year  holidays  in 


1997,  he  and  Sachs  led  a  group  of  30  in- 
cluding DiCaprio,  Morissette,  Jesse  Dyl- 
an, and  Christopher  Cuomo  to  Havana. 
"I  really  think  in  this  community  the  lines 
between  business  and  social  are  blurred 
it's  delicate,"  says  (iiacchetto.  In  the  en- 
tertainment community,  he  adds,  business 
"is  not  done  in  a  boardroom;  it's  done  at 
11:30  after  a  rock  show,  or  in  an  airplane, 
or  in  the  subway,  or  in  an  art  gallery. ...  I 
needed  to  become  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  community." 

In  a  letter  Bastiancich  wrote  to  Giac- 
chetto in  March  1999,  she  alleged  that  his 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses  for  the 
previous  year  had  been  more  than  $550,000 
and  that  the  Cassandra  Group  "has  had 
several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  trade  errors  dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  years." 
Other  problems  arose  when 
Giacchetto,  always  seeking  to 
ingratiate  himself,  would  al- 
legedly tell  clients  that  they 
had  made  more  money  than 
their  monthly  statements  even- 
tually showed,  and  the  clients 
would  complain.  Giacchetto 
insists  nothing  untoward  was 
going  on.  "There  is  absolutely 
no  hanky-panky,  and  there 
never  has  been."  But  at  times 
these  situations  got  heated.  British  movie 
director  Brian  Gibson,  for  example,  threat- 
ened legal  action;  a  settlement  was  reached, 
but  he  left  Giacchetto. 

Blissfully  unaware,  probably  thinking 
those  he  trusted  were  handling  everything 
back  at  the  office,  Giacchetto  had  spent 
two  weeks  in  January  1999  visiting  Di- 
Caprio on  the  set  of  The  Beach  in  Thai- 
land. He  had  big  plans  for  yet  another 
worldwide  merchandising  deal  featuring 
DiCaprio  and  other  young  stars,  which  he 
would  run.  "I  do  not  want  to  steal  your 
business  from  you  nor  do  I  want  to  sub- 
vert your  power  in  any  way,"  Bastiancich 
said  in  her  letter.  Then  she  suggested  that 
Giacchetto  might  not  really  want  to  "ac- 
tively trade  anymore,"  and  proposed  that 
she  become  president  of  the  Cassandra 
Group  and  that  Giacchetto  move  up  to 
C.E.O.  She  also  proposed  that  if  her 
salary  were  reduced  she  might  be  granted 
a  small  share  of  the  profits  or  equity  in 
Cassandra.  "When  I  was  away  in  Thai- 
land," says  Giacchetto,  "I  thought  everyone 
was  working  on  my  cause  in  the  office. 
When  I  came  back,  I  realized  they  didn't 
feel  that  way." 

In  the  third  week  of  January,  to  allay 
her  fears,  Bastiancich  got  Giacchetto's  per- 
mission to  have  a  securities  attorney  and 
forensic  accountants  come  into  the  office 
and  look  at  the  Cassandra  Group's  books. 
In  the  words  of  a  close  observer,  "Soledad 


was  having  her  Al  Haig  moment:    I'm 
charge  here."  She  called  a  meeting  an 
according  to  one  participant,  brought 
the  possibility  that  after  this  accountil 
Giacchetto  might  be  forced  to  leave  the 
curities  business.  (Bastiancich  declines 
comment  on  the  meeting.)  When  the 
pensive  accounting  was  finished  two  montl 
later,  however,  no  fraud  or  other  crimin 
wrongdoing  was  found.   But  Giacchet 
was  advised  that  he  needed  to  streamlii 
his  procedures,  that  he  should  stick 
blue-chip  investments,  and  that  he  shou 
be  careful  not  to  commingle  his  clien 
funds— that  is,  he  should  not  mix  clien 
assets  with  the  firm's  assets  or  with  oth 
clients'  assets. 

Sachs  and  Holdsworth  claim  that  sin 
Giacchetto  was  having  cash-flow  probler 
they  lent  him  $500,000  and  $450,000, 
spectively,  to  rectify  any  mistakes  uncc 
ered  by  the  audit.  Bastiancich  left  the  C; 
sandra  Group  after  pressuring  Giacchet 
to  give  her  a  six-figure  bonus,  which  s 
never  received. 

According  to  the  defamation  lawsi 
Giacchetto  filed  against  Sachs,  Hole 
worth,  and  Egan,  he  was  suppos 
to  give  only  25  percent  of  his  time  to  t 
Fund;  Sachs  was  supposed  to  give  50  pi 
cent  of  his  time  to  it,  and  Holdsworth, 
percent.  There  was  no  question  that  Gii 
chetto's  contacts  had  fueled  the  creati 
of  the  Fund,  but  almost  from  the  beg 
ning  everything  that  could  go  wrong  die 
The  one  big  investment  the  Fund  to 
the  lead  on,  Digital  Entertainment  N 
work  (den)— which  Giacchetto  had  lit 
to  do  with— quickly  became  an  emb; 
rassment.  den  was  supposed  to  provi 
on-line  shows  for  the  14-to-24-year- 
market.  Its  chairman,  39-year-old  Mi 
Collins-Rector,  and  his  two  co-execut 
vice  presidents,  18-year-old  actor  Bro 
Pierce  and  24-year-old  Chad  Shackl 
had  offices  in  the  San  Fernando  Val 
mansion  that  had  once  belonged  to  jail 
rap  producer  Suge  Knight,  where  th 
threw  outrageous  parties.  The  salaries 
the  company's  top  eight  executives,  exch 
ing  the  three  founders,  totaled  $5  millk 
Last  fall,  on  the  eve  of  the  launch  of  th 
I. P.O.,  on  which  investors,  including  ex 
utives  at  Microsoft  and  Lazard  Frer 
hoped  to  raise  $75  million,  news  leakfl 
to  the  press  that  Collins-Rector  had  beB 
forced  to  settle  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  vm 
accused  of  sexually  molesting  an  undB 
age  boy.  Collins-Rector  resigned.  Thf 
the  inflated  salaries  were  published, 
I. P.O.  was  canceled,  and  the  Fund 
$6.5  million  of  the  $20  million  DEN  hi 
spent,  with  no  revenues  in  return.  In  F| 
ruary,  the  renamed  Chase  Capital  Entl 
tainmenl  Partners  announced  that  it  vl 
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spearheading  yet  another  investment  in 
Di  n,  this  time  for  $24  million. 

Meanwhile,  Giacchetto  got  more  and 
more  frustrated  as  his  partners  kepi  nix- 
ing deals  //c  came  up  with.  The  hank  also 
brought  in  another  partner,  Robert  L. 
Egan,  now  37,  an  investment  banker  with 
no  entertainment  experience.  According  to 
Giacchetto,  Egan  told  him,  "You're  just 
trying  to  help  your  clients."  Giacchetto 
says  he  was  astounded.  "Of  course  I  am! 
That's  why  I  created  the  Fund."  He  was 
turned  down  cold  by  his  partners  and  the 
bank  after  bringing  Ovitz  in  for  a  prelim- 
inary discussion  on  a  movie-distribution 
deal  and  after  proposing  a  Danny  DeVito 
Internet  project.  "And  I  was  like  'What 
the  hell  are  you  doing?,'"  Giacchetto  re- 
counts. "'So  you  use  my  client  base,  in 
my  name,  to  get  this  access  to  everyone 
in  the  entertainment  business.  I  don't 
understand  -this  is  why  you  [created  the 
Fund].'"  He  concedes,  "So  we  were  go- 
ing in  different  paths.  We  were  diametri- 
cally opposed." 

By  last  summer,  Giacchetto's  partners 
say,  they  were  getting  fed  up,  scared 
that  his  antics  would  undermine  the 
Fund.  Giacchetto  couldn't  stop  talking— to 
the  press,  to  one  client  about  the  busi- 
ness of  another,  to  his  colleagues  in  terms 


TWILIGHT 

Dana  Giacchetto 
on  the  balcony 
outside  his  offices 
in  February  1999, 
10  months  before 
he  sued  his 
Chase  partners 
for  slander. 


many  of  them  thought  were  wildly  exag- 
gerated. How  many  plates  could  he  keep 
spinning  before  they  and  he  both  crashed? 
(  olleagues  became  concerned  about  his 
manic  behavior.  "I  would  say  the  press  is 
his  drug.  He  could  not  resist  it,"  says  his 
former  partner  Jeffrey  Sachs.  "It  was  a 
combination  of  Leo  and  going  to  work 
with  Chase  the  biggest,  most  respected 
bank  in  the  world  and  the  biggest  movie 
star  in  the  world." 

According  to  Giacchetto's  lawsuit,  in 
August  1999  he  was  given  a  talking-to  at 
the  Royalton  hotel  in  New  York  by  Chase 
honcho  Mitchell  Blutt,  who  informed  him 
that  his  partners  wanted  to  distance  the 
Fund  from  the  Cassandra  Group  because 
clients  were  finding  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two.  In  September,  Giac- 
chetto's partners  moved  to  a  new  space 
two  blocks  from  the  Cassandra  offices,  tak- 
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ing  all  the  files  with  them.  Within  a  week 
Sachs  demanded  that  Giacchetto  resig; 
from  the  Fund,  which  he  refused  to  do.  A 
the  end  of  October,  Sachs  and  Holdswort 
sent  a  letter  to  Giacchetto,  according 
his  suit,  removing  him  from  the  Fund  an 
eventually  making  him  eligible  for  only 
percent  of  the  business. 

Giacchetto  has  a  hard-core  group 
supporters  who  feel  that  the  negativ 
publicity  that  has  befallen  him  wi 
the  result  of  an  orchestrated  hit.  Sever; 
days  before  a  December  6  story  appeare 
in  Daily  Variety  announcing  that  as  ma; 
as  17  of  Giacchetto's  high-profile  clien 
were  defecting,  there  were  whispers  in  th 
entertainment  community  that  this  woul 
be  a  "career-ending  story"  for  Giacchetti 

Wanting  to  remain  loyal,  yet  ready 
be  quoted  only  anonymously,  Giacchetto 
friends  say  they  are  willing 
overlook  his  failings.  "There  is 
whole  group  of  people  who  fe 
very,  very  supportive  of  Dana 
says  a  prominent  New  York  fi 
ure.  "All  of  us  acknowledge  h 
shortcomings,  his  lack  of  finess 
lack  of  discretion,  and  the  nam 
dropping  thing.  With  Dana  I  ro 
er  found  it  obnoxious.  He  w; 
so  out  there  you  don't  hold 
against  him."  Another  Giacchi 
to  loyalist  adds,  "Dana  is  goir 
to  pay  for  everybody's  sins.' 
Moreover,  some  people  wl 
dealt  closely  with  the  Fund  to 
Chase's  concerns  as  a  kind  of  jok 
often  mentioning  what  a  good  tin 
Giacchetto  had  shown  Mitchell  Blu 
"People  say  that  Chase  are  fools  f 
giving  so  much  money  without  doi 
due  diligence,"  comments  one  ex< 
utive.   "But  nobody  cared,  becau 
they  just  wanted  to  go  to  parties."  B 
cause  of  pending  litigation,  Chase  c 
clines  to  comment. 

One  of  the  most  baffling  aspects 
the  controversy  is  this:  If  Dana  Gia 
chetto  is  guilty  of  malfeasance,  wl 
hasn't  anyone  come  forward  to  co 
demn  him  publicly?  So  far,  by  Hoi 
wood  wisdom,  the  embarrassme 
factor  would  seem  to  outweigh  a: 
desire  for  justice  or  revenge.  After  i 
who  wants  to  admit  to  having  be 
naive  or  manipulated  when  it  com 
to  his  or  her  money?  In  order  to  pn 
ecute,  you  need  victims,  and  the  ri 
and  famous  don't  like  to  be  consi 
ered  as  such.  In  the  end,  howev* 
their  reticence  may  not  be  much  of 
deterrent. 

"I  have  one  word  for  you,"  say? 
lawyer  knowledgeable  about  the  ca: 
"Subpoena."  □ 
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jKirslen  Dunsl 

OCCUPATION:  Actress.  PROVENANCE: 

Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey.  AGE:  17. 
LAUNCHED  HER  CAREER  IN:  Interview  with 
the  Vampire,  in  which  she  literally  cut 
her  teeth  on  Tom  Cruise.  MASTERED  THE 
SWEET-KID-DOING-HER-BEST-IN-AN-UGLY- 
WORLD  THING  BY:  Taking  on  Washington 
spinmeisters  and  bronzed  Hollywood 
producers  in  Wag  the  Dog,  with  Robert 
De  Niro  and  Dustin  Hoffman;  floating 
above  the  trashy  universe  of  beauty-pageant 
competition  in  Drop  Dead  Gorgeous;  and 
cracking  Watergate  in  Dick.  NOW  EXPLODING 
IN  ALL  HER  NEWLY  MINTED  STONE-COLD- 
FOX  GLORY  IN:  Sofia  Coppola's  The  Virgin 
Suicides,  as  a  luscious  Catholic  schoolgirl 
who  only  looks  frigid.  HOW  WE  CAN  TELL 
THIS  ONE  IS  WISE  BEYOND  HER  YEARS: 
"The  thing  I  love  about  The  Virgin  Suicides 
is  that  there's  not  much  dialogue,  and  it's 
more  about  the  faces  and  what  people 
are  doing.  Sometimes  words  get  in  the  way." 
HOW  WE  KNOW  SHE'S  STILL  JUST 
A  17-YEAR-OLD  KID:  "I  dread  math. 

Trig— Ugh!"  — KRISTA  SMITH 
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OSCAR  DE  LA  HOYA 

boxer 

The  Perfect  Storm,  by 

Sebastian  Junger 

(HarperPaperbacks).  "To 

someone  who  has  never  been  out 

on  the  ocean,  this 

book  was  as  thrilling  as  most 

championship  fights." 


OSCAR  THE  GROUCH 

Sesame  Street  resident 

Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible, 
No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day,  by  Judith  Viorst 
(Aladdin).  "A  great  book  with  lots  of  complaining! 
The  only  problem  is  it  has  a  happy  ending. 
Happy  endings  make  me  mad  ...  but 
grouches  love  being  mad,  so  that  makes  me 
happy  ...  and  I  hate  being  happy,  so  that 
makes  me  mad  ...    " 


OSCAR  PETERSON 

jazz  musician 

The  Bible. 

"The  solution  to 

all  mankind's  problems 

if  they  would  listen. 

I  chose  the  book  to 

investigate 

how  far  away  we 

are  from  its  teachings 

at  this  date." 


OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA 

designer 

A  Taste  for 

Freedom:  The  Life 

of  Astolphe  de  Custine, 

by  Anka  Muhlstein, 

and 

Leopardi:  A  Study 

in  Solitude,  by  Iris  Origo 

(both  from  Helen  Marx). 

"Two  brilliant  biographies." 


VF.  Luxury  Index 

Hollywood  edition 


Approximate  base  price  of  a  Gulfstream  V:  $41  million 
Number  of  people  on  waiting  list  as  of  July  1999:  66 

Monthly  price  of  a  parking  spot  for  a  private  plane  at  Van  Nuys  Airport, 
depending  on  wingspan:  $2,500  to  $6,500 

Number  of  private  and/or  corporate  aircraft  parked  at  Van  Nuys:  795 

4  Asking  price  for  the  2000  Rolls-Royce 
Corniche,  not  produced  since  1994:  $359,900 

Number  pre-sold  as  of  February  2000:  30 

Number  sold  in  the  Los  Angeles  area:  10 

Price  range  of  vintage  Hermes  Kelly  bags  sold 
at  Decades:  $3,200  to  $8,000  ► 

Price  of  a  new  Hermes  crocodile  Kelly  bag 
with  diamond-encrusted  clasp:  $80,000 

Price  of  the  blowfish  prix  fixe  at  Ginza  Sushiko,  Beverly  Hills:  $250 
Average  number  ordered  per  week:  50  ► 

Number  of  breast-augmentation  operations 
performed  in  the  United  States,  1998: 132,378 

Number  of  breast-augmentation  operations  performed 

in  California,  1998:  20,026 

Number  of  breast-augmentation  operations 

performed  in  New  York,  1998:  5,687 


SPEED 

CHRISTIAN 
NAVARRO 


In  Hollywood,  where  information  is  power, 
Christian  Navarro  is  one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  town.  No,  he  is  not  an  agent  or  a  studio  he 
or  an  Internet  mogul.  In  fact,  Navarro  is  a 
sommelier— the  wine  guru  to  the  stars  and  a  partner  in 
the  renowned  Wally's  wineshop  in  Westwood.  If 
Spielberg  hasn't  called  you  back,  it  could  be  that  he's 
on  the  phone  with  Navarro,  33,  who  grew  up  in 
Palm  Springs  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles  12  years  ago 
to  be  a  painter.  He  says,  "I  found  out  that  at  best 
I  was  equipped  to  paint  houses."  An  entry-level  job 
at  a  wineshop  paid  the  rent 
and  bills  before  the  Big  Break  came 
"I  was  sweeping  the  floors,  and 
this  guy  says,  'Try  this  wine 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think.' 
I  was  able  to  smell  and  taste  the 
wine  and  give  an  articulate  respons 
And  that's  where  it  started." 
Now  he's  indispensable  to  his 
clients,  many  of  whom  are  programmed  into  Navarro'; 
Motorola  ilOOO  speed-dial  directory,  including  Tom 
Cruise,  Danny  DeVito,  Sydney  Pollack,  and  New  Line 
head  Bob  Shaye.  Navarro  lends  his  expertise  to 
celebrities  choosing  gifts  for  their  agents  and  to  hosts 
selecting  the  perfect  wine  for  dinner  parties— from 
Michael  Ovitz's  house  to  the  White  House. 
What's  the  most  money  a  client  spent  on  wine  for  a 
single  dinner  party?  "One  million  dollars."  But 
it's  not  about  the  price  tag.  "The  people  I  deal  with 
are  passionate  people  who  aren't  in  it  to  show  off 
but  because  they're  connoisseurs  of  the  better  things 
in  life.  A  lot  of  times,"  he  says,  "we  talk  about 
other  things  than  just  wine."  — krista  smith 


LIQUOR  IS  QUIC 
Top,  Christian  Navarro,  a  wii 
expert  with  a  large  Hollywood  clientele, 
at  Wally's  in  Westwood;  right,  Navarro's 
Motorola  ilOOO's  speed  dial: 
Tom  Cruise,  Sydney  Pollack,  and 
Danny  DeVito. 
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After  stints  as  a  finance  manager  on  Republican 
Senate  campaigns  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  an 
orthopedics-trade-show  salesman.  Brad  Rowe  found 
his  calling:  teen  heartthrob  (in  such  vehicles  as  Kevin  William- 
son's TV  series  Wasteland  and  the  film  Billy's  Hollywood  Screen 
Kiss).  This  month,  as  Rowe  gets  ready  to  groove  in  the  NBC 
mini-scries  The  70s,  he  recalls  his  childhood  in  the  Dairy 
State  and  reflects  on  his  resemblance  to  the  other  Brad 


Brad  Rowe:  Hey,  G.W,  how  are  you,  dude?  You 
don't  mind  me  calling  you  "dude 
George  Wayne:  /  love  dudes.  Dudes  are  genius.  I 
love  it  when  a  hot  hoy  calls  me  "dude."  G.W 
must  inform  you  that  we  choose  to  anoint  you. 
Brad  Rowe,  in  this  first  annual  Hollywood  Is- 
sue Collectors'  Edition  of  the  21st  Century. 
B.R.  That's  pretty  fucking  outstanding. 
G.W.  We  choose  to  anoint  you  even  with  that 
abnormally  large  belly  button. 
B.R.  My  belly  button  is  not  an  "innie,"  it's  not 
an  "outie,"  it's  just  a  flattie. 
G.W.  It's  a  biggie,  a  big  one. 
B.R.  What  the  doctors  said  was  that  my  urn 
bilical  cord  was  cut  in  a  certain  place. 
And  since  I  have  a  ridiculously  low 
amount  of  body  fat,  my  belly  but- 
ton looks  bigger  than  usual. 
G.W.  How  much  do  you  weigh? 
B.R.  One  fifty-five. 
G.W.  Do  you  work  out? 
B.R.  I  don't  really  work  out,  but 
I'm  a  bit  sinewy  right  now. 
G.W.  G.W.  loves  lean  and 
linear. 

B.R.  Lean  and  linear?  I 
got  that  for  you. 
G.W.  Good  boy,  that's  what 
I  want  to  hear.  Hollywood 
currency  has  you  as  the 
next  stud  actor  with  the  most 
aromatic  armpits  in  Hollywood. 
B.R.  It  has  always  been  my 
dream  to  have  the  most  aromatic 
armpits  in  Hollywood. 
G.W.  Beyond  that,  you  must  bring 
some  depth  and  character,  and  you 
must  have  some  range  to  exhibit. 
B.R.  You  know,  I  do  have  a  lit 
tie  of  something  to  exhibit,  and 
I've  been  pretty  psyched  about 
some  of  the  stuff  I'm  doing. 
G.W.  Talk  about  your  Holly- 
wood screen  debut. 
B.R.  Billy's  Hollywood  Screen 
Kiss  was  my  very  first  time  shoot 
ing  a  film— it  was  cool. 
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Navel  gazing  with  Brad  Rowe 


G.W.  The  postmodern  heartthrob  has  to  display  depth  and  a 
breadth  of  interest,  which  you've  done  in  film,  hut  you  recent- 
ly got  married. 

B.R.  I've  been  married  since  September. 
G.W.  //  must  he  a  trend  with  the  Hollywood  cuties:  they  turn 
on  the  gay  men  in  film,  and  then  they  run  and  get  married  as 
if  to  prove  a  point.  Such  as  you  and  little  Ryan  Phil/ippe. 
B.R.  I  am  29—1  was  ready  to  be  married. 

G.W.  What  high  school  did  Brad  Rowe  graduate  from? 
B.R.  Wauwatosa  East  High  School.  I  grew  up  in  a 
suburb  of  Milwaukee  called  Wauwatosa,  which 
in  Potawatomi  Indian  means  "firefly." 
G.W.  In  the  corn-fed  heart  of  America? 
B.R.  More  like  beer-fed.  But  I  grew  up  on  milk 
and  cheese. 

G.W.  You've  heard  the  question  many  times,  the 
comparisons  to  that  other  Brad? 
B.R.  Yeah,  I  have.  I  think  I  have  a  wonderful  mid- 
western  sensibility,  and  I've  got  a  certain  look  that  a 
lot  of  people  find  similar. 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  met  him? 

B.R.  No,  but  it's  fun  to  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  work  because  that's 
something  that  people  think  of. 
But  it  doesn't  cross  my  mind  99 
percent  of  the  time. 
G.W.  Whom  do  you  want  to  work 
witli  now  in  Hollywood? 
B.R.  Willem  Dafoe  and  Larry 
Fishbume. 

G.W.  Sir  Laurence  to  you,  boy. 
Fish  is  the  post  mod  Olivier.  And 
when  I  introduce  you  to  him, 
don't  you  dare  call  him  Larry! 
B.R.  I'll  call  him  whatever  he 
wants  me  to  call  him. 
G.W.  'What  you  ought  to  be  doing 
is  trying  to  land  a  role  in  the  se- 
quel to  The  Matrix.  G.W.  read 
somewhere  that  Brad  Rowe 
could  fart  on  command.   I 
would  like  to  see  that  talent 
on  display.  Just  make  sure 
you  aim  it  in  the  direction 
of  that  other  Brad. 
B.R.  I'm  gonna  pass 
on  that  question. 
G.W.  Question?  I  said 
to  fart  in  the  direction 
of  that  other  Brad! 
I'm  gonna  pass  on  that  question. 
G.W.  You're  laughing  hysterically,  so  you 
have  already  answered  my  question. 
You  love  it. 
B.R.  Outstanding. 
I  G.W.  And  vou  are  on  the  record. 
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it's  her  party  and 
she'll  shop  if  she  wants  to. 
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>ave  up  to  75%  on  designer  fashion  for  men,  women,  kids,  home 
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fabulous  fashion,  fierce  prices. 
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About  Adam's 
Kate  Hudson. 
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Afemo  Omili 
Steve  Buscemi, 
yard  Furlong,  and 
...illem  Dafoe,  from 
the  Buscemi-directed 
"  \nimal  Factory. 
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Billy  Crudup, 
Keith  Gordon, 
Jennifer  Connelly, 
and  Jodie  Foster 
of  Waking  the  Dead. 
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2000  Sundance  Odyssey 


I  he  crowds  seemed  larger,  the  movies  better,  and  the  parties 
hotter  at  the  16th  annual  Sundance  Film  Festival,  where  the  industries 
of  film,  music,  and  the  Internet  collided  on  Park  City's  Main  Street.  The 
10-day  indie-film  smorgasbord  was  kicked  off  by  none  other  than 
founder  Robert  Redford,  pinch-hitting  for  Stanley  Tucci,  whose  wife  had 
given  birth  to  twins  back  in  New  York.  Live  performances  by  Third  Eye  Blind 
Sugar  Ray,  and  Air  put  everyone  in  a  party  mood,  including  Nick  Nolte, 
Emily  Watson,  Jonathan  Demme,  Courtney  Love,  Spike  Jonze  and  Sofia 
Coppola,  Matt  Damon,  Heather  Graham,  and  Ben  Affleck.  Breakouts  Mi- 
chelle Rodriguez  and  Casey  Affleck  were  in  demand,  as  were  tickets  to  such 
must-see  movies  as  Boiler  Room,  Love  and  Basketball,  Saving  Grace,  and  The 
Eyes  of  Tammy  Faye — no,  not  a  how-to  video,  but  a  puppet- narrated  documen- 
tary that  turned  out  to  be  a  festival  favorite.  — KRISTA  SMITH 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     JIM      WRIGHT 
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Trix/e's 
Brittany  Murphy. 
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Casey  Affleck. 


Wonderland 

Michael  Winterbott 

star  Shirley  Her 


Cindy 
Crawford's  choice 


Constellation 

Stainless  steel  with  diamond-set  bezel. 
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WATCH  STORE 

BROADWAY  PLAZA.  WALNUT  CREEK  (510)935-0940 
VALLEY  FAIR  SHOPPING  CENTER  (408)247-1767 
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44-PAGE  PORTFOLIO  OF  THE  POWERS,  THE  DREAMERS,  AND  THE  PLAYERS 


SS    ~  ANN'E  LEIB°VITZ'  HERB  RITTS'  BRUCE  WEBER'  HEL^UT  NEWTON 

KHAEL  O  NEILL,  DAVID  BAILEY,  SAM  JONES,  PETER  LINDBERGH,  JEAN-BAPTISTE 

<OND,NO,  NORMAN  JEAN  ROY,  MICHAEL  THOMPSON,  AND  BRIGITTE  LACttS 
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JULIANNE  MOORE,  actress. 

Twenty-six  films. 

The  unstoppable  Miss  Moore,  five  times 

employed  in  1999  films,  can  do  it  all:  ravishing,  Oscar-nominated  leading-ladydom 

(in  Neil  Jordan's  adaptation  of  Graham  Greene's  The  End  of  the  Affair), 

regional  twang  (in  Robert  Altman's  Cookie's  Fortune),  Lifetime-network  estrogen  empathy 

(in  Scott  Elliott's  A  Map  of  the  World),  art-house  Wilde  (in  Oliver  Parker's 

An  Ideal  Husband),  and  zonked-out  wastoid-world  Ginger  Spice 

(in  Paul  Thomas  Anderson's  Magnolia). 

Resolutely  ordinary  in  real  life;  lives  with  director  Bart  Freundlich  (The  Myth 

of  Fingerprints)  and  their  three-year-old  son,  Caleb,  in  New  York's  West  Village,  where  she 

hides  her  distinctive  red  hair  under  enormous,  recognizability-proof  hats. 

Photographed  by  Michael  Thompson  in  New  York  City 
on  January  27,  2000. 
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JEAN-PIERRE  LEAUD,  child  star  of  Francois 
Truffaut's  The  400  Blows. 

The  final,  frozen  image  of 

Truffaut's  first  film,  from  1959,  is  a  tight  shot 

of  Leaud's  round,  unreadable  14-year-old  face — 

the  face  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  on  the 

beach  who  has  just  escaped  a  detention  center  and 

doesn't  know  what's  going  to  happen  next. 

What  happened  was  that  Leaud  became  Truffaut's 

filmic  alter  ego,  reprising  his  400  Blows  character, 

Antoine  Doinel,  in  four  more  films  over  the 

next  20  years.  He  continues  to  act  today, 

having  recently  appeared  in  Olivier  Assayas's 

(rma  Vep  (1996)  and,  briefly,  in  Shekhar 

Kapur's  Elizabeth  (1998). 

Photographed  by  Jean-Baptiste  Mondino 

at  the  Daylight  Studio  in  Paris 

on  January  II,  2000. 


ENZO  STAIOLA,  child  star 

of  Vittorio  De  Sica's  The  Bicycle  Thief. 

As  little  Bruno,  the  nine-year-old  Staiola  searched 

the  streets  of  Rome  with  his  father  (Lamberto  Maggiorani) 

for  the  letter's  stolen  bicycle  in  De  Sica's  1948 

neo-realist  classic.  Staiola's  great  moment  came  in  the  trattoria 

scene,  when  the  impoverished  father  and  son  momentarily 

forgot  their  troubles  over  cheese  and  bread  and  some  naughty 

sips  of  vino  bianco.  Staiola  later  turned  up  in 

Joseph  L.  Mankiewici's  The  Barefoot  Contessa,  but 

eventually  gave  up  acting  and  now  works  as 

a  mathematician. 
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PASCAL  LAMORISSE, 

r  of  Albert  Lamorisse's  The  Red  Balloon. 

Lamorisse  was  just  a  little  boy 
1  his  father,  a  director,  put  him  before 
le  camera  in  1956.  The  result  was 
scent,  and  remains  popular  with  children 
ay:  a  dialogue-less  short  film  about 
who  dawdles  about  Paris  with  a  magical 
H  balloon  trailing  faithfully  behind  hii 
n  now  lives  in  the  South  of  France  ai 
works  as  a  filmmaker. 
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JUDE  LAW,  actor. 

Thirteen  films,  including  the  last  decade's 

most  celebrated  nude  appearance  on  Broadway 

(in  I995's  /nd/screfions,  full-frontal!)  until  Nicole  Kidman  came  along. 

Law  is  an  achingly  perfect  specimen  of  male  beauty, 

provoking  oohs  and  aahs  from  women  and  uncomfortable  tinglings 

in  men.  His  dashing,  Oscar-nominated  Dickie  Greenleaf  in 

The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley  is  so  beautiful  that  Matt  Damon's  envious  Tom 

Ripley  appropriates  Dickie's  identity  wholesale. 

Beatles  allusions  in  Law's  life:  The  name  Jude,  as  in  "Hey" 

(although  he  says  he  was  also  named  in  part  after  the  title  character  in 

Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure);  the  tattoo  on  his 

arm  that  says,  "You  came  along  to  turn  on  everyone,  Sexy  Sadie" 

(in  homage  to  his  wife,  actress  Sadie  Frost). 

Photographed  by  Brigitte  Lacombe  in  London 
on  August  30,  1999. 
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SIDNEY  POITIER,  actor,  director 

Forty-three  films  as  an  actor;  one  Oscar, 

for  Lilies  of  the  Field  (best  actor,  1963);  this  year's  recipient 

of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild's  Life  Achievement  Award. 

Suave  in  his  three-button  suits, 

Poitier  was  the  calm  eye  of  the  mid-1960s  racial  storm, 

firmly  and  authoritatively  extinguishing 

inflamed  tempers  as  Tracy  and  Hepburn's  future  son-in-law  in 

Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner,  as  Elizabeth  Hartman's 

savior  from  blowsy  Shelley  Winters  in  A  Patch  of  Blue,  and  as  detective 

Virgil  "Call  Me  Mister"  Tibbs  in  In  the  Heat  of  the  Night. 

Even  before  that,  his  C.V.  was  mind-boggling — originating  the  role  of 

Walter  Lee  Younger  in  the  Broadway  production  of 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  as  well  as  starring  in  the  movies  The  Blackboard  Jungle, 

The  Defiant  Ones,  and  Lilies  of  the  Field.  And  the  70s  brought 

the  loose  fun  of  the  jive-turkey  comedies  he  directed  and  starred  in 

with  Bill  Cosby,  Uptown  Saturday  Night,  Let's  Do  It  Again, 

and  A  Piece  of  the  Action.  At  74,  Poitier  still  looks  amazingly  like  the 

24-year-old  who  made  such  a  strong  early  impression 

as  the  preacher  Msimangu  in  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  and  as 

his  starring  role  in  last  year's  too-good-for-TV  movie 

The  Simple  Life  of  Noah  Dearborn  proved, 

he  can  still,  when  he  wants  to,  summon  that 

old-time  grace  and  reserve. 

Photographed  by 

Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles  on 

January  26,  2000. 
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HILARY  SWANK,  actress. 

Seven  films;  three  TV  series,  including  a 
ief  stint  (1997-98)  as  Ian  Ziering's  love  interest  on  Beverly  Hills  90210; 
married  to  actor  Chad  (brother  of  Rob)  Lowe. 

lis  year's  out-of-nowhere  "Who's  she?"  success  story.  Swank's  career, 

until  recently  a  steady  but  unspectacular  succession  of  film  and  TV  roles,  intersected  with 

the  grisly  true  story  of  Teena  Brandon,  a  sexually  misassigned  21-year-old 

Nebraska  woman  who  lived  as  a  man  (self-renamed  Brandon  Teena)  and  who  was  raped  and 

murdered  for  her  choice.  The  resultant  movie  was  Kimberly  Peirce's  Boys  Don't  Cry, 

and  Swank's  relative  anonymity,  and  lack  of  popular  image  to  protect,  worked  to  her  advantag* 

she  chopped  off  her  hair,  Methoded  herself  into  the  male  body  and  mind-set, 

and  turned  in  an  Oscar-nominated  performance  remarkably  true  to  the  real-life  Teena's 

conflictedness,  torment,  and  furtive  spells  of  joy. 

Books  Swank  consulted  in  preparation  for  her  role: 
Gender  Bender,  Gender  Defender,  Gender  Outlaw,  Stone  Butch  Blues. 

"People  [on  the  set]  would  say,  'He  needs  help,  he  this,  he  that.'  I  wasn't  even  using  the 
voice  or  anything.  I  thought,  God,  maybe  I  did  a  lot  more  than  I  even  had  to." 

Photographed  by  Peter  Lindbergh  in  Los  Angeles 
on  December  I,  1999. 
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TOM  CRUISE,  actor. 

Twenty-three  films. 

Back  with  a  vengeance.  Three  long  years 
•after  Jerry  Maguire,  having  done  all  he  could  do  with  the 
.  cocksure  Golden  Boy  persona.  Cruise  bent 

.     the  usual  he's-so-dreamy  expectations  with  two  left-field 
performances:  as  the  furtive  sexual  adventurer  Dr.  William  Harford 

in  Stanley  Kubrick's  Eyes  Wide  Shut  and  as  the  icky 
.sex  guru  Frank  T.  J.  Mackey  in  Paul  Thomas  Anderson's  Magnolia. 

While  the  Mitteleuropa  murk  of  Eyes  Wide  Shut  didn't 

Connect  with  American  audiences,  the  prickish  bombast  of  Cruise's 

Mackey  did,  revealing  a  new  furrow  for  the  actor  to  plow: 

the  Tom  Cruise  you  don't  bring  home  to  mother. 

(It  also  landed  him  an  Oscar  nomination.)  Next,  though, 

he's  back  to  being  Old  Tom — Mission:  Impossible  2 

comes  out  this  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

in  his  limousine  in  Pacific  Palisades,  California, 

headed  for  the  Golden  Globe  Awards, 

on  January  23,  2000. 
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KEN  RUSSELL,  director,  writer,  actor. 

Twenty-seven  films;  eight  children. 

If  it's  got  flagrantly  phallic  snakes  in  it 

(Gothic,  Lair  of  the  Whiie  Worm),  chances  are  it's  a  Ken  Russell. 

If  it's  a  barmy  take  on  a  classical  composer  (Mahler, 

Lisztomania,  The  Music  Lovers),  chances  are  it's  a  Ken  Russell. 

•If  it's  got  a  bug-eyed  Oliver  Reed  in  it  {The  Devils,  Tommy), 

chances  are  it's  a  Ken  Russell.  If  it's  steamy  and  D.  H.  Lawrence-derive 

(Women  in  Love,  The  Rainbow,  the  BBC's  Lady  Chatterley),  chances  are 

a  Ken  Russell.  If  it's  called  Whore,  it's  definitely  a  Ken  Russell. 

Though  he  flirted  with  mainstream  acceptance  with  l°80's  Altered  Stat 

the  72-year-old  Russell  has  generally  thrived  on  not  being  to 

everyone's  taste,  making  loud,  cacophonous,  carnal  films  swathed  in  dan 

"A  good  review,"  he  says,  "would  give  me  heart  failure." 

Has  just  published  his  first  novel, 

Mike  and  Gaby's  Space  Gospel  (Little,  Brown).  Yearns  to  work 

with  Mike  Myers — which  would  probably  result  in 

a  frenetic  NC-17  romp  about  naked  vicars. 

Photographed  by 

David  Bailey  in  London  on 

February  2,  2000. 
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TOBEY  MAGUIRE,  actor. 

Fourteen  movies. 

The  baby  fat  of  the  Ice  Storm  days 

fell  away,  the  awesome  bone  structure 

came  to  the  fore,  the  hooded  eyes  grew  more  prominent, 

and  Tobey  Maguire  was  revealed  to  be  a  handsome  young  man. 

The  upgraded  looks,  combined  with  true  acting  chops, 

have  turned  him  into  a  serious  presence,  capable  of  carrying  both  Ang  Lee's 

Civil  War  epic,  Ride  with  the  Devil,  and  Lasse  Hallstrom's  adaptation 

of  John  Irving's  The  Cider  House  Rules;  he's  one  of  the  few  young  actors 

who  don't  exude  zygotic  underdevelopment,  and  for  whom 

the  phrase  "future  leading  man"  is  wholly  credible. 

Speaking  of  which:  he's  good  friends  with  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  although 

his  own  star  has  risen  so  much  that  it  would  be  a  disservice — yea,  a  heresy — to 

refer  to  him  as  part  of  "Leo's  Pussy  Posse."  Reared  in  poverty,  itinerantly. 

Played  moony  young  dreamers  in  Pleasantville  and  Deconstructing  Harry, 

and  currently  stars  as  a  moony  young  novelist  in  Curtis  Hanson's 

adaptation  of  Michael  Chabon's  novel  Wonder  Boys. 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber  at  the  Paramour  in 
Los  Angeles  on  December  I,  1999. 
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THE  REDGRAVE  WOMEN 

From  left:  NATASHA  RICHARDSON,  actress; 

RACHEL  KEMPSON,  actress;  DAISY  BEVAN,  daughter  of  Joely  Richardson; 

VANESSA  REDGRAVE,  actress;  JOELY  RICHARDSON,  actress. 

They  now  span  four  generations. 

Matriarch  Kempson,  who  turns  90  this  May,  is  British-theater  royalty, 

having  acted  onstage  and  in  films  with  her  husband,  Sir  Michael,  from  the  1930s  onward 

to  his  death  in  1985.  (You  may  remember  her  white-haired-colonialist  roles  in 

Out  of  Africa  and  the  television  series  The  Jewel  in  the  Crown.)  Vanessa,  the  eldest  and  most 

controversial  of  Kempson's  three  children,  has  been  fearless  throughout  her  life  and  her  nearly 

60  film  roles,  starting  with  her  beguiling  performance  as  the  mysterious  ice  princess  in 

Antonioni's  8/owup,  continuing  with  her  infamous  "Zionist  hoodlums"  acceptance  speech  at  the  1977 

Academy  Awards  (where  she  won  best  supporting  actress  for  Julia),  and  ruffling  feathers 

as  ever  in  Girl,  Interrupted  and  Cradle  Will  Rock.  Vanessa's  luminously  beautiful  daughters  with  director 

Tony  Richardson  have  also  made  their  marks  as  successful  actresses:  Natasha  as  a  sometime  film  star 

[The  Parent  Trap,  The  Handmaid's  Tale)  and  reigning  queen  of  Broadway  (Anna  Christie, 

Cabaret,  Closer),  Joely  as  a  young  heroine  alternately  sensual  (Lady  Chatterley  in  Ken  Russell's 

BBC  adaptation  of  Lady  Chafterley's  Lover)  and  Disney-pristine  (the  1996 

live-action  remake  of  101  Dalmatians). 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Natasha  Richardson  and 
Liam  Neeson's  home  in  New  York  on  July  28,  1998. 
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WABBITY  WASCAL 


:  JONES, 

hundred  and  eighty  cartoon  shorts, 
films,  and  TV  shows;  two  Oscars,  one  in  1965  for  best  short  subje< 
Dot  and  the  Line)  and  another,  honorary  award  in  1995. 

year-old  visionary  of  the  Warner  Bros,  golden  age 
n  is  still  at  it,  conjuring  adventures  for  the  likes  of  Bug 
)affy,  the  Road  Runner,  Wile  E.  Coyote,  and  Pepe  Le  Pew. 
.fig  66  years  at  Warner,  he  has  ably  demonstrated  that  if  yoi  i 
capture  your  prey  with  an  anvil,  you  will  end  up  getting  bear 
by  said  anvil,  and  that  if  you  are  going  rabbit  hunting, 
it  is  best  to  do  so  while  singing  "Kill  the  waaa-bit"  to  the  tune 
of  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries." 

"I  can  dream  about  being  like  Bugs,  wake  up,  and  find, 
indeed,  that  I'm  waking  up  with  Daffy." 

■Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  Vasquez  Rocks, 
Cqlifornia,  on  November  22,  1999. 
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PHILIP  SEYMOUR  HOFFMAN,  actor. 
Twenty-five  films. 

For  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  Hoffman  would 
be  a  niche  player  specializing  in  sad,  sweet  losers — such 
e  secretly  pervy  data  processor  in  Todd  Solondz's  Happiness. 

But  now  everybody  loves  Phil;  in  the  space  of  one 
ay  season— the  last  one— he  could  be  seen  as  the  empathic 

male  nurse  in  Paul  Thomas  Anderson's  Magnolia, 

2  empathic  drag-queen  vocal  coach  in  Joel  Schumacher's 

/aw/ess,  and  the  preppy  bulldozer  in  Anthony  Minghella's 

r/enfed  Mr.  Ripley.  Just  deserts:  in  his  next  film,  David  Mamet's 

Sfafe  and  Main,  he  gets  to  play  the  romantic  lead. 

The  birth  of  an  acting  virtuoso:  "I  got  injured 

wrestling  when  I  was  in  high  school,  and  I  tried  out  for 

a  play,  and  there  were  some  cute  girls  there, 

and  that  basically  was  it." 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles 
on  February  24,  1999. 
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ASHLEY  JUDD,  actress,  intelligent  sexpot. 

Twelve  films,  including  the  recent  Double  Jeopardy  and  Eye  of  the  Beholder; 

former  hostess  at  the  Ivy,  where  she  no  doubt  was  often  asked,  "Do  you  want  to  be  in  pictures, 

sweetheart?";  memorably  showed  yards  of  thigh  at  the  1997  "Titanic"  Oscars; 

also  known  for  being  a  loving  but  sometimes  uncomfortable  adjunct  to  the  southern-gothic  drama 

that  is  the  Judds,  the  compellingly  dysfunctional  country-music  duo: 

her  mother,  Naomi,  and  her  sister,  Wynonna. 

An  unsexy  autumn  release  date,  a  forbidding  story  line  about  a  wife  imprisoned  for 

the  murder  of  her  husband,  a  second-choice  female  lead  because  the  preferred  choice,  Jodie  Foster, 

got  pregnant — in  its  own  way,  Double  Jeopardy  was  an  even  bigger  surprise  than 

The  Blair  Witch  Project,  which  at  least  had  months  of  Internet  buzz  going  for  it.  Ashley  Judd's 

unforeseen  triumph — opening  No.  I  at  the  box  office,  the  film  has  earned  more 

than  $115  million — was  testament  to  the  moviegoing  power  of  liberation-hungry  chicks. 

With  her  diamond-hard  countenance  and  Rambo-rific  body,  Judd  proved  that  a  "women's  picture" 

doesn't  have  to  be  all  soft  focus  and  fried  green  tomatoes. 

Photographed  by  Peter  Lindbergh  at  the  restaurant  Le  Temps  des  Cerises 
in  Paris  on  January  16,  2000. 
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SHAFT,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Clockwise  from  Left:  SAMUEL  L.  JACKSON,  actor, 

RICHARD  ROUNDTREE,  actor,  GORDON  PARKS,  director,  photographer, 

writer,  composer,  and  JOHN  SINGLETON,  director,  writer. 

Cue  up  the  Isaac  Hayes  (Wbc/ca-wocka-woc/ta-wocka-woc/ta-woc/ca- 
woclca-wocfca)  and  pull  on  the  Ultrasuede:  Detective  John  Shaft  is  back!  In  Shaft  Returns, 
due  out  this  summer,  Jackson  assumes  the  role  of  the  "black  private  dick"  originally  played  by  Roum 
Singleton  directs  the  new  film,  which  is  an  update  of  Parks's  1971  classic.  But  before 
you  dismiss  the  whole  project  as  an  exercise  in  retro-kitsch,  a  Brady  Bunch  Movie  for  boyz  in  the  'hi 

recognize  that  the  original  Shaft  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  its  blaxploitation  brethren, 

bearing  closer  relation  to  vintage  Sidney  Lumet  than  to  the  flared-lapel  squall  of,  say,  Hell  up  in  He 

As  played  by  Roundtree  and  conceived  by  the  brilliant  polymath  Parks,  who  already  had 

a  long  career  as  a  Life  photographer  behind  him,  Shaft  was  an  uptown  hard-ass  comfortable  eno 

with  himself  to  be  tender  with  his  woman  and  chummy  with  the  nelly  bartender  at  a 

West  Village  gay  bar.  "Shaft  was  important  for  black  actors,"  Jackson  has  said.  "All  of  a  suddei 

'e  had  black  characters  doing  things  that  white  characters  were  doing 

in  a  world  that  we  understood,  and  they  were  winning." 

Photographed  by  Norman  Jean  Roy  on  the  Shaft  Returns  movie  set  at 
the  Lenox  Lounge  in  Harlem  on  January  13,  2000. 


GEORGE  CLOONEY,  actor. 

Fifteen  films;  no  Oscars  yet, 
but  he  was  Peop/e's  Sexiest  Man  Alive  in  1997. 

It's  all  going  terribly  well  for  Clooney, 
whose  post- TV  career  is  a  marvel  of  restraint  and 
oices:  David  O.  Russell's  underseen  but  brilliant  Three  Kings, 
<n  Soderbergh's  underseen  but  brilliant  Out  of  Sight, 
|      jpcoming,  Wolfgang  Petersen's  The  Perfect  Storm  and  the 
Coen  brothers'  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou? 
;y,  with  his  forehead  creases  and  whiskeyish  voice,  exudes  a 
!shing  mid-century-style  manliness.  How  delightful,  then, 
hat  he'll  next  take  on  the  Sinatra  role  in  Soderbergh's  remake 
<  Ocean's  Eleven — that  rare  remake  virtually  guaranteed 
to  be  better  than  the  original. 

Photographed  (as  Clark  Gable)  by  Herb  Ritts 

at  Ouixote  Studios  in  West  Hollywood,  California, 

on  January  28,  2000. 
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REDEEMED 


SURVIVORS  OF  THE  HOLLYWOOD  BLACKLIST 

Actors,  this  page,  clockwise  from  left:  Mickey  Knox  (The  Godfather,  Part  III),  Madeline  Lee  Gilford  (The  Birdcage), 
George  Tyne  {Sands  of  Iwo  Jima),  Marsha  Hunt  (Johnny  Got  His  Gun),  Jeff  Corey  {Little  Big  Man),  Karen  Morley  (M), 


Phil  Brown  {Star  Wars).  Writers,  opposite,  clockwise  from  left:  Robert  Lees  {Holiday  in  Havana),  Walter  Bernstein  (The  Front), 

Bernard  Gordon  {Escape  from  San  Quentin),  Norma  Barzman  (Never  Say  Goodbye),  Maurice  Rapf 

(Dancing  on  a  Dime),  Joan  Scott  {Cairo),  Jean  Rouverol  Butler  {The  Miracle),  Ring  Lardner  Jr7(M*A*S*H). 

It  was  50  years  ago  this  June  that  our  judicial  system  sent  a  group  of  screenwriters,  known  as  the  Hollywood  10,       .   • 

to  jail  for  refusing  to  testify  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities;  of  those  10,  only  Ring  Lardner  Jr.  survives. 

The  blacklist  years,  which  stretched  roughly  from  1947  to  I960,  damaged  the  careedpf.  everyone 

pictured  here.  Who  knows  what  great  things  the  writer-director  Abe  Polonsky  {Body  andKpuf)^night  have 

pulled  off  had  he  been  allowed  to  work  above  ground  in  his  creative  primA 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  Solar  Studios  in  Glendale,  California,  K 

.  on  December  13,  1999.  ■■  %■  ';■         '.'  ' 
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MARK  WAHLBERG,  actor,  reformed  lug. 

Eight  films. 

No  one  really  saw  it  coming, 
tiginous  transformation  from  flavor-of-the-month  rapper 
to  filmdom's  ripped  Mr.  Talent.  But  with  I997's 
Nights,  Wahlberg  proved  he  was  more  than  just  an  underwear  model, 
nd  with  last  year's  pitch-perfect  performance  as  an  army  grunt 
I.Kings,  he  proved  he  was  more  than  just  an  adjunct  to  an  enormous 
..iL.i: 1 u   'II  __i ...:xu  Ti is: '  nl^s*-  f\ 


in  this  summer's  The  Perfect  Storm,  based  on 
Vanity  Fair  contributor  Sebastian  Jul 

Things  Wahlberg  has  successfully  lived  down: 

r»e  for  beating  a  man,  recording  the  singU 

te^f  a  New  Kid  on  the  Block,  siding  wifH 

ropping  his  trou  onstage,  having  a  tm 

1 — raphed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  home  i 
-  Angeles  on  January  21,  2000. 
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JENNIFER  ANISTON,  actress,  Friend. 

One  whopper  TV  series,  nine  filrn>. 

America's  favorite  cover  girl  is 
invariably  staring  out  at  you  from  seven  different 
magazines  at  the  checkout  counter. 
that  an  engagement  ring  from  Brad?  Has  she  let  herself 

get  too  thin?  Has  she  patched  things  up 
ith  Mom?  Whatever,  she's  surpassed  her  original  status  as 

a  hairstylists'  showpiece  to  become  a  gifted  comedic 

ctress  in  the  vein  of  early  Streisand  (although  Babs,  even 

in  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat,  never  had 

such  a  knockout  body).  Gently  transitioning  into  film 

(The  Object  of  My  Affection),  in  addition  to 

continuing  on  Friends,  she'll  produce  and  star  in 

her  own  series  on  Voxxy,  a  fledgling 

Internet  channel  for  girls. 

tbly  the  most  beloved  Greek-American 
->ily  name:  Anastassakis)  sinpe  Telly  Savalas, 
o  happened  to  be  her  gc 

Photographed,  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
the  Playboy  Mansion  in  Los  Angeles 
on  January  17,  2000. 
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BERNARDO  BERTOLUCCI,  director 

Twenty  films;  two  Oscars,  for  writing  and  directing 

The  Last  Emperor  (1987).  Forever  beloved  for  taking  the  piss  out  of  high-minded 

Hollywood  at  the  1987  Academy  Awards  by  proclaiming, 

"If  New  York  is  the  Big  Apple,  LA.  for  me  tonight  is  the  Big  Nipple." 

Though  he's  only  60,  the  formerly  controversial  director  of  Last  Tango  in  Paris  and  1900 

now  finds  himself  lovingly  retrospectivized,  most  recently  in  January  by  the 

National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  Even  Italy,  whose  powers  that  be  punished  Bertolucci 

in  1972  for  the  "obscenity"  of  Last  Tango  in  Paris  by  revoking  his  voting  rights 

for  five  years,  has  gone  soft:  last  year  the  country  bestowed  its 

Rudolph  Valentino  Award  for  film  achievement  upon  him.  Maybe  it's  because 

Bertolucci,  a  London-based  expatriate,  is  working  closer  to  his  roots  again;  after  a  long 

stretch  of  planetarily  massive  international  films  such  as  The  Last  Emperor, 

The  Sheltering  Sky,  and  Little  Buddha,  he  returned  to  Italy  for  the 

Tuscan  romp  Stealing  Beauty  (1996)  and  last  year's  Besieged, 

a  Last  Tango-like  two-character  exercise  filmed  just  a  hop,  skip,  and 


a  jump  from  the  Spanish  Steps  in  Rome. 

Photographed  by  Peter  Lindbergh  in  front  of  Bertolucci's  house 
in  Rome  on  January  13,  2000. 
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RICHARD  FARNSWORTH,  actor,  stuntman,  co 

Thirty-one  films. 

In  an  era  of  insta-coverage  and  high-speed 
connections,  Farnsworth,  abetted  by  director  David  L 
audaciously  slowed  it  all  the  way  down  to  5  m.p.h 


The  79-year-old  actor  won  his  second  Oscar 

nomination  for  his  performance  as  Alvin  Straight,  the  i 

septuagenarian  who  rode  his  John  Deere  lawn  mo 

250  miles  from  Iowa  to  Wisconsin  to  visit  his  ailing  bi 

Farnsworth  became  a  full-time  actor  only  in  the 

late  1970s,  after  years  as  a  stuntman,  rodeo  rider,  exti 

consultant  in  movie  and  TV  Westerns.  (He  taught  Mor 

how  to  walk  bowlegged  for  Red  River.)  He  won  his 

Oscar  nomination  for  his  portrayal  of  Jane  Fonda's  ran 

in  I978's  Comes  a  Horseman,  and  went  on  to  app 

in  The  Natural,  The  Grey  Fox,  and  Misery. 

"I  never  took  acting  lessons  or  nothin'. 
I  just  started  doing  bit  parts  and  throwaway  lines  I 
'Git  a  horse!'  or  'Hangin's  too  good  for  him!'" 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber 
^__     at  the  Paramour  in  Los  Angeles  on 
December  2,  1999. 
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REESE  WITHERSPOON  and 
YAN  PHILLIPPE,  actors,  spouses,  parents. 

Together:  one  film,  Cruel  Intentions, 
one  child,  Ava  Elizabeth,  born  last  September. 

I  Having  survived  a  long-distance  courtship, 
>r  Seat  pedigrees,  and  the  most  absurdly  goyish 
mes  this  side  of  Park  Overall,  the  24-year-old 
Witherspoon  and  the  26-year-old  Phillippe 
emerged  as  Young  Hollywood's  Debbie  and  Eddie 
out,  we  hope,  the  cosmic  ruptures).  Witherspoon, 

plucked  of  eyebrow  and  puckered  of  lip, 
■red  last  year's  most  inspired  comic  performance, 
Election,  in  which  she  played  a  student- council 
Jy-goody — part  JonBenet,  part  Marilyn  Quayle. 

She'll  next  display  her  petite-gal  intensity 

ie  girlfriend  of  the  titular  sociopath  in  American 

10.  Phillippe,  pillowy  of  lip  and  highlighted  of  hair, 

*on  national  attention  as  the  disco  boy  in  54, 

and  will  appear  as  Rudolf  Nureyev 

in  Douglas  McGrath's  Company  Man. 

way:  she's  from  a  respected  Nashville  family,  was 
:  a  debutante,  and  attended  Stanford,  you  know. 

nd,  by  the  way:  it's  pronounced  "FILL-a-pea." 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber 

at  the  Paramour  in  Los  Angeles 

on  December  3,  1999 
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FORCE  OF  NATURE 


Thirty  films. 

Three  years  on  from  G.I.  Jane, 
the  world's  most  famous  sometime- pregnant  woman 

returns  from  Idaho-mom  seclusion  with 
this  spring's  Passion  of  Mind,  a  split-personality  thriller. 

Her  quiet  time  actually  hasn't  been  so  quiet, 
though;  as  a  producer,  she's  been  an  unseen  hand  of 

God  behind  the  Austin  Powers  movies,  and 

she's  secured  a  multi-picture  acting  deal  with  Miramax. 

Expect  a  teaming  with  Gwyneth  any  day  now. 

A  devout  spiritualist,  she  is  thanked  prodigiously  in 

the  forewords  to  Deepak  Chopra  books. 

Also  a  devout  doll  collector  who  hopes  to 

open  a  doll  museum. 

Photographed  (with  daughters  Scout,  Tallulah, 

and  Rumer)  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Lebec,  California, 

on  January  22,  2000. 


™E  AUGHTY  BOY 

SAM  MENDES.  director. 

One  film,  American  Beauty — for  which  he's  received 

a  best-director  nomination — and  several  notorious  stage  productions: 

directed  the  buck-naked  Nicole  Kidman  in  The  Blue  Room  and 

the  glitter-nippled  Alan  Cumming  in  Cabaret. 

A  cricketer  in  his  Cambridge  days;  alleged  to  be  dating  Calista  Flockhart. 

A  theatrical  prodigy  in  his  native  England,  where  he's  been  running 

London's  prestigious  Donmar  Warehouse  program  since  he  was  27,  Mendes,  now  34, 

transitioned  into  filmmaking  as  easily  as  if  he  were  crossing  the  street. 

He  brought  with  him  the  musk  of  taboo  sexuality  that  permeates  his  stage  work — 

witness  Kevin  Spacey's  obsessive  pumping  up  for  Mena  Suvari's  benefit. 

On  directing  Annette  Bening,  who  subsequently  got  pregnant: 

"Obviously,  she  was  so  aroused  from  being  in  a  movie  with  me  that  she 

went  home  and,  amazingly,  had  sex  with  her  husband." 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
in  New  York  City  on  January  27,  2000. 
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Infant  terrible 


PAUL  THOMAS  ANDERSON, 

writer-director. 

"My  name  is  Paul  Anderson.  I  want  to  be  a  writer, 

producer,  director,  special-effects  man. 

I  know  how  to  do  everything  and  I  know  everything. 

Please  hire  me."      The  future  auteur,  aged  seven. 

Twenty-three  years  later,  Anderson  (or  "P.T.," 

as  he's  taken  to  billing  himself)  works  with  the  assurance 

of  one  whose  life  has  gone  exactly  as  planned. 

His  films      I996's  Hard  Eight,  1997's  Boogie  Nights— 

have  a  distinctly  musical  precision  and  fluidity.  His  latest. 

Magnolia,  was  influenced,  he  says,  by  the  Beatles; 

it's  his  "Happiness  Is  a  Warm  Gun." 

To  wit:  "A  lizard  on  a  windowpane"  =  the  film's 

:ontroversial  frog  deluge.  It  also  won  him  a  best-origin 

screenplay  nomination. 

He  comes  bundled  with  a  terrific  repertory  of 

actors,  including  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman, 

Philip  Baker  Hall,  John  C.  Reilly,  and  Julianne  Moore. 

Girlfriend  is  the  devilish  songstress  Fiona  Apple. 

Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton 

at  Anderson's  home  in  Los  Angeles  on 

January  13,  2000. 


IE  LOVERS 


KATHARINE  ROSS  and 
SAM  ELLIOTT,  actors. 

Ross:  22  films.  Elliott:  21  films. 

Together:  a  daughter, 

Cleo;  two  feature  films;  and  several 

sagebrush-heavy  TV  movies, 

including  two  Louis  L'Amour  adaptations, 

The  Shadow  Riders  and  Conagher. 

One  of  Hollywood's  most  enduring  couples, 

and  certainly  the  most  fetchingly 

sun-crinkled  and  wind-blasted.  Ross  and 

Elliott  met  in  1969  while  making 

Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid — she  was 

in  the  flush  of  ingenue  stardom,  taking  that 

bicycle  ride  with  Paul  Newman  and  having  already 

been  Elaine  in  The  Graduate;  he  was 

a  bit  player,  not  yet  the  salt-and-pepper-haired, 

prodigiously  mustachioed  star  of  Mask, 

Tombstone,  and  The  Hi-Lo  Country. 

They  got  together  for  good  in  1978  and 

married  in  1984. 

Ross:  "Somehow,  working  [together] 

has  always  worked  well  for  us.  It's  life  that  has 

its  ups  and  downs." 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones 

near  their  home  in  Malibu,  California, 

on  January  25,  2000. 
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THE  " 

COMPANY 

STANLEY  TUCCI'S  FILM  TROUPE 

I 

From  left:  Stanley  Tucci,  Hope  Davis, 

Tony  Tenneriello  (not  an  actor  but  Mare  Chiaro  Taverna's 

manager),  Ian  Holm,  Lili  Taylor,  Isabella  Rossellini,  and  Oliver  Piatt. 

After  an  early  career  spent  playing 

heavies  and  wiseguys,  Tucci  took  matters  into  his  own  hands 

and  let  out  his  inner  Coen  brother.  The  three  projects 

he's  directed  to  date — Big  Night  (co-directed  with  Campbell  Scott), 

The  Impostors,  and  the  brand-new  Joe  Gould's  Secret, 

based  on  a  story  by  the  legendary  New  Yorker  writer 

Joseph  Mitchell — are  atmospheric  re-creations  of  New  York  life 

in  the  fedora  decades,  bittersweet  symphonies  of  screwball  comedy 

and  sentimental  character  study.  The  actors  he  uses 

are  both  friends  and  possessors  of  terrific  period  mugs:  Lili  Taylor 

offers  tenement-wife  weariness,  Scott  (not  pictured  here) 

looks  squeaky-clean  enough  to  sell  Fuller  brushes, 

Isabella  Rossellini  brings  Barefoot  Contessa  glamour,  and 

Oliver  Piatt  has  a  face  only  Weegee  could  love. 

Long  may  they  Charleston. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 

at  Little  Italy's  Mare  Chiaro  Taverna 

on  January  6,  2000. 


AL  PACINO,  actor,  director. 

Thirty  films;  one  Oscar,  for  Scent  of  a  Woman 
(best  actor,  1992). 

Those  were  serious  sideburns  he  wore 

as  Coach  Tony  D'Amato  in  Oliver  Stone's 

Any  Given  Sunday — a  tip-off  to 

the  vintage  aggressiveness  that  still  rages  through 

every  Pacino  performance,  a  living  link 

back  to  the  audacious,  unkempt  heyday  of  the  1970s. 

In  the  early  films  of  Coppola  and  Lumet, 

Pacino  was  ever  the  tetchy  young  maverick;  now, 

in  middle  age,  Pacino  is  ever  the  seasoned  pro — 

but  don't  mistake  him  for  mellowed. 

As  Lowell  Bergman,  the  TV  producer  burned  by 

his  own  network  in  Michael  Mann's 

The  Insider,  he  may  look  wary  and  hangdog,  but  he 

still  don't  take  no  shit  from  nobody. 

Three  directorial  projects,  two  of  which  (I996's 

Looking  for  Richard  and  the  upcoming  Chinese  Coffee) 

feature  a  play-within-the-movie,  and  one  of  which 

^(The  Local  Stigmatic)  rivals  Jerry  Lewis's 

The  Day  the  Clown  Cried  for  the  title  of  Most 

Famous  Unreleased  Film  by  a  Major  Actor. 

Photographed  by 

Annie  Letbovitz  in  New  York  City 

on  February  12,  2000. 
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ROBERT  DE  NIRO,  actor,  director,  producer,  icon. 

Fifty-six  films  as  an  actor,  including  four  coming  out  this  year. 

Does  he  ever  stop?  As  if  last  year's  one-two  punch  of 

Analyze  This  and  Flawless  weren't  enough,  this  year  will  see  De  Niro  in 

the  films  15  Minutes,  Navy  Diver,  Meet  the  Parents,  and 
The  Adventures  of  Rocky  and  Bullwinkle — the  last  of  which  features  him 

as  Fearless  Leader,  arguably  the  first  Method  interpretation 

of  a  60s  cartoon  character.  It's  said  that  De  Niro  works  so  relentlessly 

in  order  to  finance  his  labor  of  love,  the  TriBeCa  Film  Center, 

but  it's  every  bit  as  likely  that  the  consummate 

actor's  actor — shy  "Bob"  to  his  friends — finds  greater  comfort 

in  being  someone  else  than  in  being  himself. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
on  February  10,  2000. 


CATHERINE  ZETA-JONES, 

actress,  fiancee,  mom-to-be,  gossip-column  staple. 

After  II  films,  she  lives  lustily  in  an  early-60s  world  of 

luxury  hotel  suites,  bosomy  gowns,  and  saturated  yellows,  blues,  and  reds,  giving 

and  giving  and  giving  to  the  gossips  like  a  latter-day  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

(She  even  has  a  tracheotomy  scar,  just  like  Liz.)  She's  got  the  raven  hair  and  the  kohl  eye  makeup; 

the  passport  stamped  with  all  the  glamorous  places  she's  been  to  with  her  loving, 

rich  older  man;  and  the  dear  old  Welsh  mum  and  dad  in  Swansea  who  keep  her  humble.  And  soon, 

dahling,  there  will  be  a  delightful  little  one,  and  on  Baby's  third  day  or  so  they'll  fling  open 

the  doors  of  the  private  ward  and  let  the  gentlemen  from  the  papers  have  their 

photograph  of  Mrs.  Michael  Douglas  and  baby.  What  a  delightful  souffle  Miss  Zeta-Jones  whips  up! 

Even  in  a  year  when  her  films  were  merely  middling — Entrapment  and  The  Haunting 

didn't  compare  to  I998's  zingy  The  Mask  of  Zorro — she  was  constantly  the 

center  of  attention,  and  not  only  didn't  she  mind,  she  reveled  in  it.  And  they  say 

they  don't  make  'em  like  they  used  to. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  La  Canada  Flintridge, 
California,  on  January  20,  2000. 
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MERICAN  GRAFFITI  DIRECTOR  AND  CAST  REUNITED 

From  left:  Paul  La  Mat,  George  Lucas,  MacKemie  Phillips,  Bo  Hopkins,  Kathleen  Qumlan, 
Charles  Martin  Smith,  Candy  Clark,  Richard  Dreyfuss,  Suzanne  Somers,  Ron  Howard,  Cindy  Williams,  and  Harrison  Ford 

Before  Happy  Days,  Grease,  Laverne  and  Shirley,  Diner,  and  all  the  other  greasy-kid-stuff  evocations 

of  the  late  50s  and  early  60s,  American  Graffiti  vroomed  into  theaters  in  1973,  the  second  feature  by  a  beardy  young 

phenom  and  car  nut  named  George  Lucas.  It  did  its  job  so  persuasively  that  Americans — then  in  compulsively 

forward-thinking  mode,  obsessed  with  energy  solutions,  social  revolution,  and  having  massive  amounts  of  hair — woke  up  to  the 

edifying  joys  of  looking  back.  Paul  Le  Mat  and  Harrison  Ford's  drag  races,  Wolfman  Jack's  growly  D.J.  patter, 

Charles  Martin  Smith's  panicked  puking,  Suianne  Somers's  lusty  sorties  in  a  T-bird — these  forgotten  hallmarks  of  youth  and 

yesteryear  were  permissible  cultural  fodder  again,  touching  off  a  still-rolling  wave  of  postmodern  appreciation  of  the  pop  past. 

The  last  Lucas  film  to  be  made  without  the  armor  and  armadas  of  the  Star  Wars  juggernaut, 

American  Graffiti  took  just  28  days  and  $775,000  to  shoot  and  did  an  astonishing  $115  million  worth 

of  business.  Lucas's  nostalgic  and  gearhead  tendencies  would  get  further  airings, 

but  never  again  in  such  pure,  intimate  form. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leiboviti  at  Culver  Studios  in 
Culver  City,  California,  on  January  9,  2000. 
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THE  CENTER 
OF  EVERYTHING 


Mengers  on  the  town  with 
(clockwise  from  above): 
Jon  Peters  in  1976;  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  James  Coburn  and  Gore 
Vidal,  1969;  Barbra  Streisand, 
1977;  Jean-Claude  Tramont 
(Mengers's  husband),  1974;  , 

Robert  Evans  and  Ali  MacGraw, 
mid-1970s;  Woody  Allen,  1976;    1 
Dustin  Hoffman,  1976; 
Jack  Nicholson,  1977;  Ryan  O'Neal 
(and  Barry  Diller),  1976;  Fred  Glaser 
(then  Streisand's  hairdresser)  and 
Streisand,  1969;  Tony  Perkins,  1965. 
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ue  Mongers  is  dead!' 


le  voice  on  the  phone  is  deep, 
paper-rough,  too  many  cigarettes, 
nany  deals.  It  is  immediately  recog- 
)le,  if  you've  heard  it  even  once,  as 
oice  of  Sue  Mengers,  very  much  alive 
tot  feeling  all  that  well,  in  a  worse  hu- 
even  than  usual.  This  is  how  it's  been 
1996,  when  her  husband  of  23  years, 
■Claude  Tramont,  died  of  cancer  and 
intercd  a  tunnel  that  led  to  radiation 
ipy  for  cancer  of  her  own  on  top  of 
Iruplc-bypass  surgery  and  then  her 
ler's  death  a  tunnel  from  which  she 
fet  to  emerge.  She's  definitely  not  up 
•Iking,  certainly  not  about  herself  in 
'970s,  when  she  was  famous  through- 
he  Western  world  as  the  first  "super- 
t,"  the  agent  who  could  pick  up  the 
le  and  reach  anyone,  who  could  make 
;s  happen,  and  a  woman  to  boot,  and 
y,  very  funny.  Tluit's  the  Sue  Mengers 
s  dead,  ancient  history.  Why  dredge 
lose  stories  people  have  heard  a  thou- 
times?  And  the  other  Sue  Mengers, 
me  rattling  around  the  house  in  Bev- 
Hills,  who's  interested  in  her?  She 
y  goes  out,  puts  off  would-be  visitors 
excuses,  lies  around  reading  novels 
watching  television,  rarely  even  both- 
5  to  dress.  She  was  going  to  write  her 
loirs,  but  discovered  that  calling  up 
>past  depressed  her  even  more  than 
was  already.  "Memory  lane  is  O.K. 
w're  currently  happy,"  she  mutters, 
/ou're  not,  it's  a  reminder  of  things 
are  never  going  to  be  again.  I'm  not 
ig  good  about  myself.  You  got  me  on 
d  day." 

it's  always  a  bad  day." 
f'm  bored  with  myself,  I'm  too  fat, 
going  to  lose  some  weight,  call  me 
;  then." 

he  "late"  Sue  Mengers  was  the  anti- 
e  Ovitz.  Or,  rather,  Ovitz— who  fol- 
fcd  in  her  diminutive  footsteps  in  the 
|  when  most  of  the  drugs  were  flushed 
the  business  finally  became  a  busi- 


ness—was the  anti-Mengers.  Blonde,  zaftig, 
and  abrasive,  always  a  great  quote,  she  was 
a  magnet  for  the  media,  a  star  in  her  own 
right,  as  famous  as  some  of  her  clients, 
which  eventually  became  a  problem.  There 
was  nothing  buttoned-down  about  Men- 
gers. What  you  saw  was  what  you  got.  She 
kvetched,  she  kvelled,  she  wheedled,  flirt- 
ed, and  threatened  like  no  one  else,  and 
she  usually  got  her  way.  In  the  prime  of 
her  career,  a  span  which  lasted  a  good  10 
years  before  her  world  crashed  around  her, 
she  represented  nearly  everybody  who  was 
anybody.  As  her  friend  David  Geffen  puts 
it,  "She  had  the  greatest  client  list  of  any 
agent  in  Hollywood."  Her  stable  included 
most  of  the  top-of-the-line  actresses  of  the 
era,  first  and  foremost  among  them  Bar- 
bra  Streisand  in  her  glory  days,  when  her 
voice  could  make  strong  men  weep;  but 
also  Ali  MacGraw  in  hers,  before  Steve 
McQueen  put  her  in  front  of  a  stove;  Cher; 
Cybill  Shepherd;  Candice  Bergen;  Faye 
Dunaway;  and  Dyan  Cannon,  as  well  as  a 
handful  of  important  male  stars  such  as 
Ryan  O'Neal,  Burt  Reynolds,  Gene  Hack- 
man,  Tony  Perkins,  Michael  Caine,  and 
Nick  Nolte.  She  also  represented  many  of 
the  blue-chip  auteurs  of  the  director's  dec- 
ade, men  such  as  Arthur  Penn,  Peter  Bog- 
danovich,  Mike  Nichols,  Brian  De  Palma, 
Sidney  Lumet,  and  Jonathan  Demme.  "You 
couldn't  do  a  movie  without  Sue,"  says 
John  Calley,  who  was  a  top  Warner  execu- 
tive throughout  the  70s  and  today  heads 
Sony  Pictures  Entertainment.  "When  you'd 
have  a  problem,  you'd  go  to  her,  and  she 
would  make  it  go  away.  She  was  the  Man." 

"The  Man."  Mengers  was  the  first 
woman  to  breach  the  boys'  club  that  ran 
the  town.  "They  can  talk  about  Dawn 
Steel— whatever,"  says  Toni  Howard,  now 
an  agent  at  International  Creative  Man- 
agement and  once  a  colleague  of  Men- 
gers's,  "but  there  is  only  one  woman  that 
broke  the  ground  for  women,  and  that 
was  Sue."  The  industry's  powerful  male 
executives  treated  her  like  an  equal.  She 
counted  among  her  friends  Robert  Evans 
when  he  headed  production  at  Para- 
mount, Barry  Diller  when  he  later  ran 
the  same  studio,  and  Calley,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  take  Mengers  along  on  his  hon- 
eymoon in  1973.  She  was  famous  for  her 
parties,  which  were  de  rigueur  for  anyone 
who  was  happening  or  hoped  to  happen. 
They  were  such  select,  star-studded  af- 
fairs that  Bogdanovich  once  had  to  drag 
Cybill  Shepherd  by  the  arm  up  Mengers's 
driveway  because  she  was  afraid  to  go  in. 
At  one  such  event,  Johnny  Carson  is  re- 
puted to  have  griped,  "God.  there  are  too 
many  stars  here,  not  enough  sycophants!" 

Larger  than  life,  outrageous,  and  gifted 


some  would  say  cursed— with  the  tongue 
of  an  asp,  she  became  a  legend  in  her 
own  time.  According  to  a  chapter  about 
Mengers  in  the  late  Paul  Rosenfield's  book 
The  Club  Rules,  when  Sharon  Tate  was 
murdered  by  the  Manson  family  in  1969, 
Mengers  reassured  Streisand,  "Don't  wor- 
ry, honey,  stars  aren't  being  murdered. 
Only  featured  players."  She  once  said,  "I 
was  so  driven  I  would  have  signed  Martin 
Bormann."  When  Sidney  Lumet  was  a 
hot  director  she  called  him  at  midnight  to 
pitch  a  client.  Lumet  told  her,  "If  you're 
this  pushy,  I  want  you  to  be  my  agent." 
She  was  the  model  for  Dyan  Cannon's  im- 
personation of  a  loudmouthed  agent  in  the 
1973  film  Tfw  Last  of  Sheila,  a  Hollywood 
whodunit  written  by  Stephen  Sondheim 
and  Tony  Perkins.  Her  friends  called  her  a 
female  Billy  Wilder. 

Naturally,  the  most  acerbic  commenta- 
tor on  the  Mengers  legend  is  Mengers  her- 
self. "Mostly  these  stories  are  made  up," 
she  complains.  "One  story  David  Geffen 
loves  to  tell  is  about  when  I  was  a  recep- 
tionist at  the  William  Morris  office  and  an 
ape  act  was  brought  in  and  put  in  the 
waiting  room  with  me."  Geffen  does  in- 
deed like  this  story,  and,  as  told  to  me,  it 
goes  like  this:  The  act,  famous  in  its  day, 
was  the  Marquis  Chimps.  Their  trainer 
had  come  to  the  office  with  one  of  his 
apes  to  meet  with  his  agent,  Harry  Kal- 
cheim,  who  also  represented  Elvis  Presley. 
In  Geffen's  telling,  "The  trainer  went  to 
the  bathroom,  left  the  monkey,  and  as  he 
came  out  he  heard  Sue  saying  to  the 
chimp,  'Ooh,  little  monkey,  want  to  fuck 
Baby  Sue?'  He  grabbed  the  chimp,  ran 
into  Kalcheim's  office,  yelling,  'Your  re- 
ceptionist just  tried  to  fuck  my  monkey!,' 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  fire  her."  Thinking 
about  it,  Mengers  rolls  her  eyes  and  ex- 
claims, "Can  you  imagine?" 

The  good  times,  inevitably, 
came  to  an  end.  Bergen 
walked  in  the  late  70s,  so 
did  MacGraw,  and  in  1981, 
Streisand  left  too.  After  that 
it  was  a  hemorrhage,  and 
Mengers  never  recovered.  It 
was  Ovitz  time.  His  Creative  Artists  Asso- 
ciates, with  its  corporate-lockstep  style, 
would  gain  a  stranglehold  on  the  industry. 
While  Mengers  had  created  a  family,  he 
built  an  empire. 

Why  Mengers  fell  from  grace  when  oth- 
er, lesser  agents  survived  seismic  changes 
in  the  business  and  are  still  working  re- 
mains something  of  a  mystery.  What  hap- 
pened between  Mengers  and  Streisand 
may  never  be  full\  known  Most  o\'  her  old 
clients  don't  call  anymore:  the  only  people 
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she  seems  to  sec  or  talk  to  regularly  are 
Geffen  and  Iran  Lebowitz.  She  keeps  up 
with  the  trades  and  watches  the  Oscars  on 
television.  The  small  group  of  intimates 
who  watch  with  her  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished. Last  year  she  watched  alone. 

Chris  Mankiewicz,  a  former  studio  ex- 
ecutive at  United  Artists  and  Columbia 
and  a  scion  of  the  famously  talented  fam- 
ily of  writers  and  directors— he  is  the  son 
of  Joe  (All  About  Eve)  and  the  nephew  of 
Herman  (Citizen  Kane)— puts  it  this  way: 
"I  grew  up  with  agents  and  movie  stars, 
and  none  of  them  had  the  kind  of  charis- 
ma she  had.  When  she  walked  into  a  room 
or  when  she  sat  down  to  talk  to  you,  she 
was  just  the  best.  What  happened  to  her, 
and  why  she  didn't  go  on  forever,  is  a  story." 

engers's  house,  modest 
by  Hollywood  standards, 
is  Beverly  Hills  Geor- 
gian, or  maybe  it's  ar- 
chitect John  Woolf's 
L.A.  version  of  Greek 
Revival— architectural 
styles  are  notoriously  fungible  in  South- 
ern California.  The  house  was  built  in 
the  1950s  in  a  mini-monumental  style 
that  makes  it  resemble  a  dressed-up  mau- 
soleum. Mengers  is  a  cozy  girl,  yet  her 
house  is  anything  but.  She  seems  like  a 
stranger  among  the  scattering  of  Bieder- 
meier  pieces.  The  tall  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  living  room  look  out  on  an 
oval  pool  she  never  uses. 

Although  it  is  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, Mengers  looks  as  if  she's  just 
gotten  out  of  bed.  She's  dressed  in  a 
loose-fitting,  comfortable,  otherwise  non- 
descript garment  that  could  be  anything 
from  one  of  the  muumuus  she  favored  in 
the  70s  to  a  nightgown.  She  lights  a  ciga- 
rette and  solicitously  offers  me  a  tuna-fish 
sandwich,  then  says,  "Do  you  want  to 
come  into  my  bedroom,  big  boy?  I  took 
out  some  pictures."  She  shows  me  pho- 
tos of  her  late  husband,  adding,  sourly, 
"I  guess  I  must  have  been  happy  once." 
Then  it's  into  the  den  to  watch  a  tape 
of  a  memorable  60  Minutes  profile  of  her 
done  in  1975.  I'm  on  the  Mengers  muse- 
um tour.  Before  she  hits  the  play  button, 
and  just  as  the  features  of  Gloria  Swan- 
son  in  Sunset  Boulevard  are  beginning  to 
swim  before  my  eyes,  she  says,  with  a 
noise  more  like  a  bark  than  a  laugh,  "I 
feel  like  I've  become  Norma  Desmond, 
showing  my  old  pictures."  This  is  very 
Sue  Mengers:  in  the  business  or  not, 
healthy  or  ill,  she's  always  there  a  beat  be- 
fore you,  dead  on  target. 

And  then,  after  a  hiccup  of  video,  her 
image  is  on  the  television  screen,  perky 
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and  blonde,  with  the  familiar  round  lace, 
upturned  nose,  and  signature  oversize 
glasses,  25  years  younger  and  somewhat 
thinner,  charming  Mike  Wallace  and  ex- 
plaining how  it  was  that  this  kid  from  the 
Bronx  became  the  Queen  of  Hollywood. 
"1  was  a  little  pishei;  a  little  nothing  mak- 
ing $135  a  week  as  a  secretary  for  the 
William  Morris  Agency  in  New  York,"  she 
purrs  on  the  tape.  "Well,  I  looked  around 
and  I  admired  the  Morris  office  and  their 
executives,  and  I  thought:  Gee,  what  they 
do  isn't  that  hard,  you  know.  And  I  like 
the  way  they  live,  and  I  like  those  expense 
accounts,  and  I  like  the  cars. . . .  And  I 
suddenly  thought:  That  beats  typing." 

It  did  beat  typing,  and  Mengers  made 
it  sound  easy,  but  that  was  just  part  of  the 
legend  she  was  weaving  around  herself. 
The  truth  is:  It  was  hard.  It  cost  her. 


Sue  Mengers  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  at  some  point 
in  the  1930s.  (She  won't  say 
just  when.)  Both  her  parents 
had  been  well-off.  "They  nev- 
er really  had  to  work,"  she 
recalls.  "They  lived  the  middle- 
class  life."  Mengers  describes  her  father 
as  a  "spoiled  playboy."  Like  the  parents 
of  others  who  made  careers  in  Holly- 
wood—Bogdanovich  and  Nichols  come 
to  mind— hers  fled  the  Nazis.  The  fami- 
ly's fortunes  reversed,  her  mother  wanted 
to  go  to  Palestine  with  her  relatives,  but 
"not  my  father,"  she  continues.  "He  want- 
ed to  go  to  America,  gold  in  the  streets. 
So  they  came  here,  without  knowing  a 
word  of  the  language.  It  was  very  tough 
for  people  who  weren't  used  to  tough- 
ness. It  was  too  tough  for  my  father.  He 
was  a  door-to-door  salesman." 

Mengers's  family  left  Europe  in  1938 
and  joined  a  small  enclave  of  struggling 
refugees  in  Utica,  New  York.  Her  moth- 
er was  distant  and  proper,  rarely  affec- 
tionate. "She  was  a  very  domineering 
woman,"  Mengers  recalls.  "He  was  a  lot 
more  fun  than  she  was."  But  when  Sue 
was  in  early  adolescence,  her  father 
killed  himself.  "He  ran  into  some  mon- 
ey problems,  and  he  was  reduced  to  go- 
ing to  friends,  none  of  whom  were 
wealthy.  And  rather  than  face  my  moth- 
er and  say,  'I  don't  have  that  $100,'  or 
whatever,  he  went  to  New  York,  checked 
into  a  Times  Square  hotel,  and  the  rest 
is  foggy  to  me.  I  think  it  was  pills.  I 
don't  think  he  shot  himself.  He  never 
left  a  note.  Or  if  he  did,  I  never  got  it.  It 
must  have  been  such  a  shock  that  I 
blocked  it  all  out.  Except  I'm  getting  an- 
grier at  him  as  I  grow  older.  I  told 
Dustin  Hoffman  continued  on  page  432 
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IT  BEAT  TYPING 


Mengers— who  was  once 
overheard  advising  a  client,  "You  don 
have  to  come  every  lime"— in  her  oflit 
KM  in  the  mid-1970s.  She  savs  this 


""She  was  the  last  of  the 

great  gunfighters,  the  people  who 

could  walk  into  a  town 

and  make  deals  happen." 
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SIGN  FROM  ABOVE 

Hi.-  ituvod  exterior  of  Kelly  Lynch 

and  Mitch  Glazer's  John  Lauti 

The  12-foot-tall  living  room 

afford  a  spectacular  view  #f  AtAngeles, 

all  the  way  to  the  Pacific.  fhM      ■ 

sign  is  in  tho  bockyiound.  Oppon 

rlip  marble  fireplace  and 

in  the  master  bedroom 

and  lustored.  The  otramu   -,luI 

is  by  Robeit  Therrten. 
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AFTER  A   DECADE-LONG   SEARCH,   SCREENWRITER   MITCH   GLAZER  AND  ACTRESS   KELLY  LVMCH   FINALLY   FC 
KNOWN  AS  THE  HARVEY  ALUMINUM  HOUSE.  AGAINST  ALL  COMMONSENSE  ADVICE      AND  AFTER  ALMOST  LC 


AND  UNDOING  THE  DAMAGE  OF  TIME,  WEATHER,  AND  PREVIOUS  OWNERS.  TODD  EBERLE   CAPTURES  THE  STRf 


I  DREAM  HOUSE,  JOHN  LAUTNER'S  FORGOTTEN  CALIFORNIA  MODERNIST  CLASSIC  IN  L.A.'S  LOS  FELIZ  HILLS 
PLACE  TO  LEONARDO  D,CAPRIO-THEY  SPENT  13  GRUELING  MONTHS  SEARCHING  FOR  50S-ERA  FIXTURES 
LTS,  WHILE  MATT  TYRNAUER  REPORTS  ON  HOW  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  LANDMARK  WAS  BROUGHT  PAP*  rn  ,  .« 


"WE    TREATED    THE    HOUSE    AS    A    PIECE    OF    SCULPTU 


It  was  a  Sunday  two  years  ago.  The  screenwriter  Mitch  Glazer, 
whose  credits  include  Great  Expectations,  starring  Gwyneth  Pal- 
trow,  and  Scrooged,  starring  Bill  Murray,  was  ritually  thumbing 
through  the  Los  Angeles  Times  real-estate  section.  "Every  week 
Mitch  would  flip  through  the  paper,  and  after  every  page  I'd 
hear  him  say,  'Garbage.'  Next  page,  'Garbage.  Garbage,"'  re- 
calls actress  Kelly  Lynch,  who  has  been  married  to  Glazer  since 
1992  and  has  been  his  companion  since  1989,  the  year  of  her 
breakthrough  performance  as  a  strung-out  junkie  in  Drugstore 
Cowboy.  She  is  currently  preparing  for  a  role  in  the  movie  ver- 
sion of  Charlie's  Angels,  and  Glazer  is  finishing  a  production 
rewrite  of  the  script.  "Then,  finally,  one  day— after  almost  10 
years,  I'll  never  forget  it—Mitch  came  across  a  small  ad  that 
made  him  stop,"  says  Lynch.  It  read: 

Bit  by  John  Lautner,  1950.  Gated  +  pvt. 
flat  promontory  w/300  deg  vus, 
impressive  circ  entr 
to  grand  LR,  lg  kit,  fam/ofc  w/blt-ins. 


A  few  hours  later,  Lynch  and  Glazer  were  in  his  black 
Pontiac  GTO,  traveling  up  a  steep  and  narrow  street  in  the 
Feliz  section  of  Los  Angeles— an  old  movie-star  enclave  d( 
with  Spanish  haciendas  and  modern  pavilions  near  the  entr; 
to  Griffith  Park.  "We  were  anxious  to  see  this  place,"  Gl 
says,  "but  our  expectations  were  not  high,  because  we  had  1 
looking  for  years  for  the  right  kind  of  mid-century  house  in 
and  we  hadn't  found  it." 

As  soon  as  the  couple  started  up  the  long  concrete  drive 
Glazer  says,  "we  both  gasped."  They  were  looking  at  the 
sive,  gracefully  curved  roofline  and  tall  windows  of  the  Ha 
Aluminum  House,  a  bold,  circular  structure  built  of  wood 
concrete,  the  work  of  one  of  California's  great  practitioi 
John  Lautner. 

The  Harvey  Aluminum  House— it's  always  called  that— gc 
name  from  the  man  who  commissioned  it,  Leo  Harvey,  ai 
dustrialist  and  real-estate  tycoon  who  was  the  founder  of  Ha 
Aluminum  Corporation  and,  according  to  the  contractors 
originally  built  the  house,  styled  himself  as  the  "pop-top  k 
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:ause  lautner  designed  houses  as  WORKS  OF  ART." 
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VIEW  TO  A  THRILL 

A  view  of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

Behind  the  mitered  window  is 

the  pink  marble  master  bathroom 

with  a  square  tub.  The  picture  window 

was  added  by  Glazer  and  Lynch. 

Opposite,  the  couple  in  their  satinwood- 

paneled  bedroom  with  miniature 

dachshunds  Bat  and  Sury. 


PLACES    WHERE    THE    METAL,    STONE,    AND    GLA 
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ET    WERE     INCREDIBLE    TO     ME,"     SAYS     GLAZER 
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ILIGHT'S  LAST  GLEAMING 

The  living  room  at  sundown. 

Glazer  and  Lynch  carefully  restored  all  of  the  house's 

first  detailing,  including  the  12- foot-tall  aluminum 

screen  doors,  manufactured  by  the  original  owner's 

company,  Harvey  Aluminum;  the  mahogany  floor; 

and  the  stainless-steel  fittings  at  the  base  of  the 

wood  pilasters.  The  1950s  couch  with  built-in  table  is  by 

Florence  Knoll,  the  ottomans  ore  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe, 

the  chair  is  a  Laverne  chair,  and  the  coffee  table 

is  a  custom  piece  the  new  owners  found.  The  Greet 

rug  is  a  flokati  from  the  70s.  The  painting, 

Pert  (1996),  is  by  John  Curnn. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Glazer's  office,  with  walls  of 
padauk  wood  and  pink  Arizona 
flagstone.  The  cantilevered, 
laminated-wood  desk  was  designed 
by  Lautner  for  the  original  owner, 
Leo  Harvey,  founder  of  the  Harvey 
Aluminum  Corporation. 
Opposite,  the  exterior  after  dark, 
with  the  curved  lap  pool's 
slate  patio  in  the  foreground  and, 
through  the  windows,  a  view 
of  Glazer's  office. 
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wlAN     WHO     WANTED    TO     BE     IN     TOTAL     COMMAND. 
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e  United  States.  He  had,  according  to  Glazer,  something  of 
.eynolds  [Aluminum]  complex,"  and  needed  an  impressive 
lie  to  compensate  for  it. 
lazer  and  Lynch  knew  at  once  that  they  had  stumbled  on  a 

rare  thing:  a  forgotten,  though  unfortunately  neglected, 
era  masterpiece  in  the  Los  Angeles  hills.  "I  had  never  be- 
seen  anything  like  this  building,"  Glazer  says.  "The  places 
re  the  metal,  stone,  and  glass  meet  in  the  structure  were  in- 
ible  to  me.  I  loved  the  machine-age  quality  of  the  materials 
the  wonderful  way  the  house  engaged  the  landscape— and 

from  certain  angles,  seemed  to  even  hover  above  it." 

was  like  tripping  over  Sleeping  Beauty,"  says  Lynch.  "We 
*ad  no  doubt  about  what  it  was.  But  almost  everyone  who 
nw  it— including  our  broker— didn't  think  it  could  be  brought 

ack  to  life."  By  the  time  Glazer  and  Lynch  walked  to  the 
.;ar  of  the  1.3-acre  property  and  saw  the  panoramic  view— 

the  Griffith  Park  Observatory  on  one  side  and  the  holly- 
dd  sign  on  the  other,  and  stretching  to  downtown  L.A.,  the 
Ific  Ocean,  and  Santa  Monica— "we  were  vibrating,"  says 
'eer.  "I  knew  it  was  meant  to  be.  It  needed  us  and  we  needed 


it.  We  are  both  very  good  at  looking  at  a  place  and  seeing  what 
it  was  or  what  it  could  be  again.  Our  only  fear  was  that  some 
movie  star  would  come  along  and  buy  the  property  for  the  view 
and  either  tear  the  building  down  or  make  it  into  Swingpad 
2000— you  could  easily  go  that  direction  with  this  house." 

Their  fear  proved  legitimate.  A  month  after  they  submitted  a 
bid,  they  were  informed  that  they  had  a  rival— "a  Hollywood  big 
shot  with  deep  pockets." 

When  they  found  out  it  was  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Lynch  burst 
into  tears.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  Leo  posl-Titanic.  This 
was  more  than  likely  going  to  be  his  King  of  the  World  house. 

"I  had  already  begun  making  lists  of  what  I  needed  for  the 
restoration,"  Lynch  says.  "I  had  it  worked  out  in  my  head.'*  It 
was  a  dark  few  days,  but  DiCaprio  eventually  dropped  out  and 
later  bought  a  house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  Madonna. 

As  soon  as  escrow  closed,  a  grueling  13-month  restoration 
project  began.  "The  house  was  in  overwhelmingly  bad  shape." 
says  Glazer.  The  pink  Arizona-flagstone  walls  were  caked  with 
dirt,  the  mahogany  parquet  floor  in  the  living  room  was  rotted, 
the  satinwood  and  padauk  and  bleached-mahogam  walls  wen 
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"THIS    HOUSE    PUTS    ON    A    SHC 


discolored  by  seepage  stains,  the  given  and 
pink  marble  fireplaces  were  almost  black,  and 
the  custom  aluminum  fittings  made  specially 

for  the  house  by  the  Harvey  company  were 
lulled  and  blackened.  A  wrongheaded  70s  ad- 
dition had  to  be  lorn  down;  the  moldering  lap 
pool  needed  to  be  replaced;  the  massive  round 
roof  had  to  be  refinished  in  copper.  "All  of 
Lautner's  modernist  intentions  had  been 
thwarted  over  the  years,"  says  Glazer.  "It  was 
a  house  that  was  way  ahead  of  its  time  techno- 
logically and  formally,  and  the  previous  owners 
had  tried  to  'normalize'  it,"  with  disastrous 
results.  Even  the  spectacular  glass-enclosed 
round  forecourt  of  the  house,  with  its  crystal 
star-burst  chandeliers  and  ceiling  that  looks  like 
the  turbofan  of  a  jet  engine,  had  been  chopped 
up  with  drywall. 

"I  literally  took  a  year  off  as  an  actor  and 
made  this  restoration  my  job,"  says  Lynch.  "I 
would  be  at  Home  Depot  10  times  a  day  or  go- 
ing around  to  weird  electronic  stores  and  asking 
for  obsolete  fixtures.  I'd  say,  i  need  clicky  light 
switches,  the  kind  from  the  50s.1  They'd  say, 
'Those  aren't  made  anymore.'  I'd  say,  'Find 
them.'  Eventually  they  did.  It  was  like  restoring 
a  work  of  art,  unraveling  a  mystery  and  being 
on  an  archaeology  dig." 


B 


esides  acting  and  writing  and  our 
daughter,  Shane,  architecture  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  our  lives,"  Lynch 
says  as  she  and  Glazer  take  in  the  view 
from  their  living  room,  which  looks 
out  over  Hollywood.  Lynch  is  still  in  her  work- 
out gear,  fresh  from  martial-arts  practice  for 
her  Charlie's  Angels  part.  Glazer  is  wearing  the 
screenwriter's  uniform:  a  plaid  shirt  and  blue 
jeans.  Shane,  14,  is  in  her  bedroom  doing  home- 
work. It  is  sunset.  In  the  distance,  jumbo  jets 
glide  toward  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 
A  local-news  helicopter  zips  by  in  the  fore- 
ground. Like  the  aircraft,  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
House  seems  to  levitate  above  the  L.A.  basin. 
When  it  was  newly  built,  neighborhood  kids 
used  to  refer  to  it  as  "the  flying-saucer  house"  be- 
cause of  its  dramatic,  round  roof,  which  is  100 
feet  in  diameter.  "There  is  a  kind  of  welcome- 
to-the-future  feeling  in  this  house,"  says  Glazer 
as  he  throws  a  switch  which  raises  two  wall  pan- 
els to  reveal  a  wet  bar  and  an  elaborate  stainless- 
steel  soda  fountain. 

"This  house  puts  on  a  show  for  you,"  says 
Lynch.  "People  walk  in  and  just  lose  their 
minds.  When  Anjelica  Huston  came  here  for 
the  first  time,  she  said,  'This  is  the  house 
my  father  would  have  loved  to  live  in.'  What 
she  meant  was  that  it  is  unfussy.  It's  a  manly 
house.  It  has  big  broad  windows  and  ma- 
hogany paneling.  John  Lautner  was  apparent- 
ly very  manly— a  Gary  continued  on  page  442 
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IR    YOU.    PEOPLE    WALK    IN    AND    LOSE    THEIR    MINDS." 


CIRCULAR  LOGIC 

The  spectacular  round  entry 
id  has  a  floor  rrtpde  of  fcee-form" 
The  seven  crystal  star-btrrjf^ban* 
m  Austria.  They  \ere  selected 
by  JohaJ,airtner.  At 
pport  post,  cjnd  ip  Arizona  flag: 
which  acts  as  a  load-bearing^tent  pi 
4he  sprawling  roof.  Tfa^room  is  sparnJP 
furnfshedTSlie  six  pieces 'sliown  hi 

are  by^Mies  van  der  Roh^    _ 
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It  was  a  dangerous  movie. 

jVnd  a  brilliant  one. 

jjm  hen  Sweet  Smell  of  Success 

opened  on  June  27, 1957, 

however,  it  was  a  flop. 

But  Ernest  Lehman's  biting  tale 

of  a  Walter  Winehell-like 

gossij)  columnist,  J.  J.  Hunsecker, 

played  by  Burt  Lancaster,  and 

a  terminally  hungry  press  agent — 

Tony  Curtis,  in  a  stunning  i 

breakthrough  role  as 

Sidney  Faleo — has  echoed 

down  the  decades  and  is  being 

adapted  for  Broadway  by 

John  Guare  and  Marvin  Hamlisch.   ^fgf1 

From  interviews  with  Lehman, 

Curtis,  and  producer  James  Hill, 

SAM  KASHNER  reconstructs  the 

appropriately  dark  and 

vicious  birth  of  a  masterpiece 

of  New  York  noir 
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SWEET  TALK 

"Sidney,  this  syrup  you're 

giving  out  with,  you  pour  over 

waffles,  not  J.  J.  Hansecker,'' 

says  Hansecker  (Burt  Lancaster) 

to  Sidney  lalco  (loin 

Curtis)  in  a  scene  from  Sweet 

Smell  of  Sm  aw. 


weet  Smell  of  Success 
has  always  been  a  dangerous  film.  It  even 
had  I  he  most  powerful  gossip  columnist  in 
America  pacing  nervously  across  the  street 
from  Loew's  State  on  Times  Square,  where 
the  film  was  having  its  premiere  in  New 
York  on  June  27,  1957.  Walter  Winchell, 
the  fast-talking,  snap-brim-fedora-wearing 
arbiter  of  American  culture,  was  waiting 
for  a  handful  of  his  spies  to  reassure  him 
that  the  movie  was  going  to  be  a  flop.  And 
indeed  it  was.  The  film  that's  now  regard- 
ed as  a  delicious  morality  tale,  credited  with 
sullying  Winchell's  reputation  for  all  time, 
failed  at  the  box  office. 

The  public  hated  it.  Earlier,  when  it  was 
screened  for  a  Northern  California  audi- 
ence, one  viewer  wrote  on  the  preview  card, 
"Don't  touch  a  foot  of  this  film.  Just  burn 
the  whole  thing." 

But  42  years  after  its  release  this  stylish 
black-and-white  movie  refuses  to  go  away. 
Its  sly  influence  has  cropped  up  in  the  work 
of  directors  as  diverse  as  Martin  Scorsese, 
Barry  Levinson,  the  Coen  brothers,  and 
Paul  Thomas  Anderson.  New  Yorker 
film  critic  David  Denby  has  called  it 
the  finest  New  York  film  ever— besting 
even  Annie  Hall  and  Taxi  Driver  on  his  I 
personal  list.  "It  was  such  a  tough  film," 
Scorsese  has  said.  "It  was  vibrant,  alive. 
The  images  of  New  York,  the  location 
work  were  all  brilliant. ...  It  was  a  world 
of  operators  I  knew  very  well." 

Why  has  this  film,  rejected  by  its 
initial  audiences  in  favor  of  Peyton 
Place,  The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai, 
and  Funny  Face,  re-emerged  in  all    J 
its  low-life  glory?  What  is  it  about 
Sweet  Smell  of  Success  that  causes 
the  film  to  live  up  to  its  hype:  the 

MOTION  PICTURE  THAT  WILL  NEV- 
ER BE  FORGIVEN— OR  FORGOTTEN!, 

as  its  theater  posters  claimed. 

Just  about  everything. 

Sweet  Smell  of  Success— the 
story  of  an  unethical  press  agent 
named  Sidney  Falco  and  a 
power-mad  gossip  columnist 
named  J.  J.  Hunsecker— does 
for  New  York  what  Sunset   J 
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Boulevard  did  lor  Hollywood.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  short  story  called  "Hunsecker 
Fights  the  World,"  published  in  I94K  in 
Collier's  by  Lrnest  Lehman,  an  unhappy 
press  agent  who  wanted  only  to  be  a  nov- 
elist and  a  screenwriter;  it  was  Lehman's 
attempt  to  expiate  his  guilt  for  being  one 
of  the  little  guys  feeding  the  big  colum- 
nists the  stuff  that  made  Walter  Winchell 
more  powerful  than  presidents. 

The  writer  Michael  Herr  called  Win- 
chell "the  wizard  of  the  American  vicari- 
ous: gossip  columnist,  failed  vaudevillian, 
power  broker,  and  journalistic  demagogue, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  famous 
men  of  his  time."  At  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  in  the  late  1930s,  50  million 
people— two  thirds  of  American  adults- 
read  Winchell's  syndicated  column  and  lis- 
tened to  his  Sunday-night  radio  broadcast. 
An  insecure  man,  he  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive slights  and  avenged  them  ruthlessly. 
As  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "I'm 
not  a  fighter.  I'm  a  'waiter.'  I  wait  until  I 
can  catch  an  ingrate  with  his  fly  open, 
and  then  I  take  a  picture  of  it."  Winchell's 
special  brand  of  nastiness  is  the  evil  heart 
of  Sweet  Smell  of  Success. 

Among  the  film's  many  pleasures  is 
James  Wong  Howe's  chiaroscuro  cinema- 
tography, which  unerringly  captures  the 
look  and  feel  of  postwar  New  York  City. 
Howe  shot  his  subjects  from  low  angles 
so  they  always  seemed  to  be  "knifing  up 
through  the  air,  poised  for  the  kill,"  as 
critic  and  screenwriter  Stephen  Schiff 
put  it.  The  city  is  awash  in  brilliant 
shadows— everything 


shines,  seemingly  drenched  in  acid  r 
the  enormous  neon  signs  above  the  gi 
buildings,  even  the  newsstand  hold 
down  its  corner  of  the  sidewalk  in  fi 
of  Nedick's.  At  one  point,  after  Huns< 
er  watches  a  drunk  being  bounced  fi 
a  nightclub,  he  turns  away  and  says 
love  this  dirty  town."  Sweet  Smell  of, 
cess  is  a  corrosive  valentine  to  New  Y< 
embracing  its  energy  and  its  clash 
ambitions.  But  what  cineasts  really 
about  this  film  is  its  biting  dialogue, 
ten  by  Lehman  and  that  most  miser; 
of  urban  geniuses,  Clifford  Odets.  Wl 
else  would  you  hear  a  sinister  cop  i 
the  words  "Come  back,  Sidney.  I  war 
chastise  you"? 

The  Sturm  und  Dran£ 
bringing  Lehman's  md 
ty  tale  to  the  screen  hi 
nearly  lethal  effect  o 
number  of  its  players 
made  Lehman  so  ill 
had  to  leave  the  project.  It  deepened 
melancholia  of  the  great  Odets.  It  aln 
sent  Susan  Harrison,  the  fragile  act 
who  played  Hunsecker's  sister,  over 
edge.  And  it  helped  to  derail  the  caree 
its  talented  director,  Alexander  "San 
Mackendrick. 

Burt  Lancaster  plays  the  villainous , 
Hunsecker,  understood  by  all  audienc 
then  and  now— to  be  a  swipe  at  Wind 
though  Lehman  claims  he  went  out  ol 
way  to  make  Hunsecker  as  different  f 
Winchell  as  he  possibly  could.  ("Wine 
never  played  golf,"  Lehman  points 
"I  put  all  those  golf  trophies  in  Huns 
er's  study!")  But  Hunsecke 
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FAMILIAR  HAL  NTS 

Walter  Winchell,  right, 

generally  acknowledged  as 

the  model  for  Hunsecker, 

and  singer  Al  Jolson  at 

Manhattan's  Stork  Club, 

where  the  columnist 

held  court  at  Table  50. 

Inset,  the  entrance  to  the 

Stork  Club,  1939. 
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COLD  CALL 

"Relax,  lump!  I  (old  you 
1  wasn't  peddling  any 
fish  today,"  Falco  tells  a 
talent  agent  nervous  about 
being  eonned,  before 
pretending  to  dietate  a 
eolumn  item  to  Hunseeker 
over  the  phone. 
Inset,  Faleo  and  Rita, 
the  eigarette  girl 
(Barbara  Niehols). 


"A  towering, 

impressive  figure . . . 

zipping  up  his  fly 

j      and  smiling 

proudly. .  .^That  was 

my  introduction 

to  Lancaster1 


;hell:  an  unscrupulous,  megalomaniac 
ipmonger  who  rules  his  empire  from 
lie  at  '21.'  (In  real  life  Winchell's  was 
E  50  at  the  Stork  Club.)  Lancaster  por- 
•d  Hunsecker  as  a  tight-lipped  mon- 
"the  first  heartless  titan  in  American 
I  according  to  film  historian  David 
mson.  He's  obsessed  with  his  own 
sr,  destroying  careers  on  a  whim,  us- 
his  column  to  bludgeon  his  enemies 
friends  alike.  But  then,  he  has  no 
ds,  just  lackeys  and  hangers-on  like 
ey  Falco  who  suck  up  to  him,  the 
>  agents  whose  livelihoods  depend  on 
ng  their  clients  mentioned  in  Hun- 
er's  column.  "You're  dead,  son— get 
self  buried!"  are  nearly  the  first  words 
come  from  his  mouth, 
'hat  drives  the  plot  is  Hunsecker's 
ionship  with  his  sister,  a  fragile  doll 
ed  Susie  in  an  oversize  mink,  and  his 
Ive  to  break  up  Susie's  romance  with 
;  Dallas,  a  jazz  guitarist  played  by  the 
ningly  clean-cut  Marty  Milner.  (This 
another  element  that  was  too  close  to 
ty  to  be  a  coincidence:  Winchell  was  a 
thering  father  to  his  beautiful  daughter, 
ia,  to  the  point  of  ruthlessly  hounding 
boyfriend,  a  producer  named  William 
n,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  him.) 
nter  Sidney  Falco,  press  agent  on  the 
e  and  uneasy  protagonist  of  this  twist- 
ale,  played  by  Tony  Curtis  in  arguably 
greatest  role  of  his  long  career.  Falco 
unsecker's  lapdog— he'll  do  anything 
to  stay  in  the  columnist's  good 
graces:  lie,  cheat, 


pimp  his  girlfriend.  And  destroy  Steve  Dallas 
by  libeling  him  as  a  pot-smoking  Commu- 
nist. When  Hunsecker  says  to  Falco,  "I'd 
hate  to  take  a  bite  out  of  you;  you're  a 
cookie  full  of  arsenic,"  Falco  just  smiles. 
It  was  a  hell  of  a  role. 

Tn  some  ways,  Ernie  Lehman  was 
not  a  typical  press  agent.  He  was 
probably  the  only  one  in  history 
who  had  been  raised  by  a  Czech- 
oslovak nanny.  His  parents  lived 
in  Woodmere,  Long  Island  (one 
of  the  affluent  Five  Towns),  but  lost  their 
home  in  1938,  when  Lehman  was  18.  Shy 
and  high-strung,  Lehman  had  the  nervous 
system  of  a  whippet.  He  went  into  public 
relations  because  it  offered  financial  secu- 
rity. He  would  soon  develop  moral  qualms 
about  his  profession.  "I  knew  Winchell.  I 
was  the  guy  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone. 
He'd  go  into  a  30-minute  tirade  about  Ed 
Sullivan,  then  he'd  say,  'Who  is  this?'  The 
nicest  thing  you  could  do  was  to  keep 
someone  out  of  that  world." 

"We  were  a  frightened  bunch  of  people," 
Lehman  says  about  the  cadre  of  press 
agents  and  writers  who  fed  the  columnists, 
who  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  nightspots 
in  New  York  in  the  40s:  '21,'  El  Morocco, 
the  Stork  Club.  "We  knew  [our]  lives  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  colum- 
nists. It's  hard  to  believe  the  columns  were 
that  important  in  those  days.  There  were 
three  in  the  Daily  News.  There  was  Nick 
Kenny  and  Walter  Winchell  in  the  Mirror, 
there  was  Louis  Sobol  and  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
in  the  Journal-American,  there  was  Lucius 
Beebe  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 
There  was  George  Ross 
in  the  World-Telegram. " 
Lehman  was  still  living 
with  his  parents  on  West 
75th  Street  when  he  was 
absorbing  the  world  of  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success.  Looking 
back  on  that  whole  period, 
Lehman  says  that  he  "was 
fearful"  when  he  quit  his  job 
in  1948,  rented  a  cottage  and 
a  writing  studio  in  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts,  with  his 
wife,  Jacqueline,  and  began  writ- 
ing a  hundred-page  "novelette" 
extending  the  short  story.  "I 
knew  I  was  playing  with  fire," 
he  says. 

Irving  Hoffman  was  the  chief 

press  agent  for  whom  Lehman,  as 

legman  and  writer  of  items,  had 

worked.   "Irving  was  a  celebrity, 

really,"  Lehman  recalls,  "and  he 

was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 

stand  up  to  Winchell,  tell  him  where 


to  get  off."  Hoffman  was  tall,  physically  im- 
posing—"a  great  talker  and  phone  man." 
He  had  terrible  vision  and  wore  thick  glass- 
es. He  usually  wore  a  camel-hair  coat.  He 
was  a  star  in  his  own  right,  a  friend  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's,  and  his  clients  included  a 
number  of  the  major  motion-picture  stu- 
dios. He  had  his  own  power,  including  a 
column  in  The  Hollywood  Reporter  with 
the  highbrow  title  "Tales  of  Hoffman." 
Lehman  contributed  to  those  columns,  and 
to  a  weekly  segment  called  "Last  Week 
on  Broadway." 

When  Lehman  showed  his  former  boss 
the  manuscript  of  his  short  novel,  which 
would  be  published  in  1950  in  Cosmopoli- 
tan under  the  title  "Tell  Me  About  It  To- 
morrow" (Herbert  Mayes,  Cosmopolitan'?, 
editor  in  chief,  didn't  want  the  word  "smell" 
to  appear  in  his  magazine),  Hoffman  was 
furious. 

"Ernie,"  he  asked,  "how  can  you  do 
this  to  me?  Everybody's  going  to  think  I'm 
Sidney!  Everybody's  going  to  think  Hun- 
secker is  Winchell!  You  have  things  in 
here  that  only  somebody  who's  close  to 
Winchell  would  know!" 

There  were  similarities.  Fal- 
co read  Hunsecker's  column 
the  day  before,  as  Hoffman 
did  Winchell's.  Falco  had 
an  apartment-cum-office 
that  was  very  much  like 
Hoffman's.  ("I  used  to  visit  Irving's  of- 
fice," Lehman  recalls.  "He  would  hand 
the  phone  over  to  me  so  I  could  hear  Tru- 
man Capote's  voice.")  A  bedroom  lurked 
behind  the  front  desk,  where  on  at  least 
one  occasion  Lehman  had  to  knock  off  a 
theater  review  to  the  sounds  of  moans 
and  bouncing  bedsprings  coming  from 
behind  the  door.  Hoffman  was  a  world- 
class  womanizer,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Leh- 
man's friend  the  producer  David  Brown, 
who  has  known  the  writer  since  they  were 
boys  together  on  Long  Island. 

Brown  was  the  managing  editor  of  Cos- 
mopolitan when  Lehman's  novelette  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine.  Brown  has  said 
that  "Hoffman  was  afflicted  with  satyria- 
sis, male  nymphomania."  But  there  was 
one  important  difference  between  Sidney 
Falco  and  Irving  Hoffman:  Hoffman  didn't 
have  to  suck  up  to  Winchell.  Lehman  tried 
to  explain  this  crucial  difference  to  his  for- 
mer boss,  but  it  didn't  matter.  "Irving  had 
a  right  to  feel  betrayed,"  Lehman  would 
later  say.  In  fact,  out  of  respect  for  Hoff- 
man, he  made  several  small  changes  in  the 
manuscript:  having  the  secretary  address 
Hunsecker  as  "boss"  instead  of  "chief." 
for  example,  because  Winchell's  secretary. 
Rose  Bigman,  always  addressed  Winchell 
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as  "chief."  But  Hoffman  was  not  assuaged. 
"For  a  year  and  a  half,  he  didn't  talk  to 
me,"  Lehman  admits.  "We  had  a  complete 
break." 

Winchell  tried  to  derail  the  inevitable 
speculation  that  came  when  the  novelette 
was  published  by  calling  up  rival  colum- 
nist Louis  Sobol  and  saying,  "Hey,  did 
you  read  that  story  Ernie  wrote  about 
you!"  But  everyone  read  it  as  an  attack 
on  Winchell  anyway,  and  that's  why,  at 
first,  no  one  in  Hollywood  would  touch  it. 
Lehman's  agent  in  Los  Angeles,  George 
Willner,  attempted  to  sell  the  story  to  the 
movie  studios  even  before  it  appeared  in 
Cosmopolitan.  He  wrote  to  Lehman  in 
Provincetown  in  June  1949:  "The  big 
problem  still  remains  the  resemblance  to 
Winchell.  I  . . .  went  to  all  places  where  I 
thought  it  would  do  some  good,  but  I 
still  ran  up  against  the  same  problem. . . . 
I'll  say  one  thing  for  your  story— it  set 
this  town  on  its  ear,  and  Ernest  Leh- 
man's name  is  probably  as  well  known 
out  here  now  as  any  of  the  top  ten  or 
twelve  writers." 

Ironically,  it  wasn't  the  manuscript 
of  "Tell  Me  About  It  Tomorrow"  that 
brought  Lehman  to  Hollywood,  but  his 
estranged  mentor,  Irving  Hoffman.  In  1952, 
Hoffman  finally  wanted  to  make  up  with 
Lehman,  after  they  were  brought  together 
by  a  mutual  friend,  a  press  agent  for  Artie 
Shaw  named  Sid  Garfield.  As  an  olive 
branch,  Hoffman  offered  Lehman  a  plug 
in  his  column.  Better  yet,  he  let  Lehman 
write  the  whole  column  himself: 

"The  world  I  want  to  see  on  film 
is  the  world  of  Toots  Shor's  at 
lunch-hour,  Sardi's  at  11  of  an  open- 
ing night,  Lindy's  at  2  o'clock 
of  any  morning  ...  the  world  of 
Winchell  and  Wilson,  Sullivan  and 
Sobol  ...  of  columnists  on  the 
prowl  for  items,  press  agents  on 
the  prowl  for  columnists  ..." 
Lehman  ended  his  pitch  with 
"Now  I  may  be  wrong  (and  I 
don't  think  I  am),  but  just  off 
his  past  performances  I  would 
say  that  Ernest  Lehman  is 
the  guy  who  can  write  that 
kind  of  picture." 

Two  weeks  later,  Para- 
mount called.  And  none  too 
soon:  Lehman,  who  was 
writing  freelance  now,  had 
become  a  pariah  at  Lindy's, 
the   Stork  Club,   '21'- 
places  where  he  had  for- 
merly plied  his  trade. 
Press  agents  got  up  and 
left  whenever  he  entered 
the  room. 


The  film-production  compa- 
ny of  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster 
could  be  a  treacherous  place 
to  work.  Harold  Hecht  had 
been  a  hoofer  and  a  liter- 
ary agent.  Small,  clever, 
and  tricky,  Hecht  laughed  a  lot  and  drank 
a  little  too  much.  The  skinny  on  him  was 
that,  despite  his  affability,  you  shouldn't 
turn  your  back:  he  was  given  the  nick- 
name "the  Mole."  In  Naming  Names,  Vic- 
tor Navasky's  book  on  Hollywood  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, he  is  described  as  "a  denigrating 
informer." 

The  32-year-old  Burt  Lancaster  had 
just  made  his  debut  on  Broadway  in  A 
Sound  of  Hunting,  in  which  he  played  a 
tough  World  War  II  sergeant,  when  he 
met  Harold  Hecht  in  1946.  Hecht,  6  years 
Lancaster's  senior,  had  already  spent  some 
20  years  in  show  business,  but  with  mod- 
est success.  Hecht  recognized  Lancaster's 
immense  potential,  even  though  the  ac- 
tor's major  credential  before  the  Broadway 
play  was  his  membership  in  a  two-man 
trapeze-and-gymnastic  act.  Lancaster's 
charisma  was  instantly  apparent,  though. 
His  sheer  physical  presence  was  over- 
whelming; his  shadow  fell  over  you  before 
he  even  entered  the  room. 

In  order  to  induce  Lancaster  to  go  in 
with  him,  Hecht  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
forming  their  own  film-production  compa- 
ny, something  unthinkable  for  a  mere  ac- 
tor at  the  time.  "Here  we  were,"  Hecht 
told  Lancaster's  biographer,  "a  couple  of 
bums  without  a  quarter  between  us,  dis- 
cussing producing  our  own  pictures." 

James  Hill,  the  third  partner  in  Hecht- 
Hill-Lancaster,  who  was  brought  in  seven 
years  after  the  company's  formation,  was 
perennially  boyish.  He  had  been  a  page  at 
NBC  before  becoming  a  contract  screen- 
writer at  MGM.  People  wondered  why  he 
was  made  a  partner  in  the  company.  The 
truth  was  Hill  "was  Burt  Lancaster's  boy," 
according  to  Julius  Epstein,  who,  with  his 
brother  Philip,  co-wrote  the  screenplay 
for  Casablanca.  It  had  been  Lancaster's 
idea  to  put  Hill's  name  between  Hecht's 
and  his  own;  Hill  would  come  between 
the  two  in  other  ways  as  well,  most  often 
as  a  buffer— because  Hecht  and  Lancaster 
were  usually  at  each  other's  throats.  In  re- 
turn, Lancaster  found  women  for  Hill,  and 
not  just  any  women— movie  stars.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1958,  at  the  age  of  41,  Hill  would 
marry  Rita  Hayworth-her  fifth  marriage, 
and  his  first.  The  marriage  would  last  only 
three  years. 

When  Hill  first  came  to  work  at  the 
Hecht-Lancaster  building  on  North  Can- 
non Drive,  which  had  formerly  housed  the 
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William  Morris  Agency, 
he  noticed  the  intense  rivalry  between  his 
two  new  partners.  "Harold  and  Burt,"  Hill 
recalls,  "had  as  strange  a  relationship  as 
you  could  get.  People  were  frightened  of 
Burt,  and  he  never  did  anything  to  make 
people  unfrightened  of  him."  Another  friend 
described  the  relationship  as  "a  Freudian 
can  of  worms."  Not  only  was  Lancaster 
capable  of  verbally  brutalizing  Hecht,  he 
once  lifted  him  into  the  air  and  threatened 
to  throw  him  out  the  window. 

Their  contention  stemmed  from  Hecht's 
desire  to  "get  out  from  under  Burt's  shad- 
ow," Hill  says.  Lancaster  wasn't  just  a 
company  figurehead;  he  was  an  active  and 
involved  partner.  Lehman  recalled  that 
"Burt  had  the  power.  He  was  the  famous 
movie  star.  He  had  the  money,  which  Har- 
old Hecht  didn't  have In  terms  of  pub- 
licity and  power,  Burt  Lancaster  had  both. 
Hecht  was  the  nobody." 

Hecht  resented  Hill's  presence 
in  the  company,  but  he  wasn't 
about  to  go  up  against  Lancas- 
ter. "It  was  old-fashioned  jeal- 
ousy," Lehman  says.  Once  Hill 
became  involved  in  the  making 
of   Sweet    Smell    of  Success, 
Hecht  lost  all  interest  in  the 
film,  although  he  was  the  one 
who  had  originally  angled  for 
the  rights. 

From  the  minute  Lehman 
walked  into  their  plush  of- 
fices, with  an  aviary  of  twit- 
tering finches  that  seemed 
to  fall  silent  whenever  Lan- 
caster passed  by,  he  didn't  like  his 
surroundings.  "They  were  profligate,"  he 
remembers.  "They  spent  money  on  every- 
thing—$  12,000  remodeling  the  executive 
washroom."  The  partners  also  maintained 
a  luxurious  apartment  on  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard for  their  trysts,  replete  with  gold- 
plated  dinnerware  and  a  Utrillo  hanging 
in  the  hallway  near  the  bathroom;  the  an- 
tiques and  hundred-dollar  ashtrays  still 
had  their  price  tags  attached. 

Lehman's  first  encounter  with  Lancaster 
didn't  do  much  to  change  his  mind:  "I  was 
sitting  with  Harold  Hecht.  The  door  opened 
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and  in  walked  a  towering,  impressive  fig- 
ure. He  was  zipping  up  his  fly  and  smiling 
proudly,  saying,  'She  swallowed  it.'  That 
was  my  introduction  to  Burt  Lancaster. 

"I  called  my  agent  and  said,  'I'm  not 
going  to  do  this  picture.  Get  me  off  of  it.' 
Harold  Hecht  pleaded  with  me.  He  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  said, 
'Please  don't  leave,  or  Burt  will  blame  me.'" 

Although  they  were  the  only  producers 
in  town  with  the  courage  to  show  interest 
in  the  project,  frankly,  they  scared  Leh- 
man—there was  a  whiff  of  violence  about 
the  place. 
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ancaster  was  rumored  to 
have  beaten  up  a  girlfriend 
who  was  a  telephone  opera- 
tor. "He  was  known  to  be 
violent  with  women,"  con- 
firms Lehman.  Confidential 
magazine  published  an  article  in  1955  with 
the  headline  the  secret's  out  about  burt 
Lancaster.  A  woman  named  Francesca 
de  Scaffa,  who  at  one  time  had  been  a 
mistress  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  then  mar- 
ried the  actor  Bruce  Cabot,  who  saved 
Fay  Wray  from  the  ape's  clutches  in  King 
Kong,  had  gone  to  the  scandal  sheet  and 
offered  her  story.  She  had  met  with  Lan- 
caster to  maneuver  for  a  role  in  the  1954 
film  Vera  Cruz,  but,  she  claimed,  when  she 
turned  down  his  sexual  advances  he  at- 
tacked her,  ripping  the  sleeve  from  her 
$400  Jacques  Fath  dress.  "Things  went 
from  waltz  time  into  a  tempo  four  times 
faster  than  the  mambo,"  the  magazine  re- 
ported in  its  signature  style.  "Burt's  ten- 
dency toward  clobbering  cuties  is  rapidly 
becoming  no  secret  at  all  among  dames  in 
the  know  in  Hollywood." 

"The  place  was  rife  with  womanizing," 
Lehman  remembers.  Early  on,  the  screen- 
writer was  invited  to  a  meeting  with  the 
three  heads  of  the  company,  the  subject 
of  which  was  "Who  can  we  find  to  be- 
come our  official  procurer?" 

"I'm  ashamed  to  say,"  Lehman  ex- 
plains, "that  I  was  a  part  of  this  meet- 
ing. There  we  were,  scratching  around  for 
women.  They  were  the  most  corrupt 
group.  I  really  sank  into 
the  depths  when  I 
decided  to  work  with 
them." 
Lehman  remembers 
being  in  Palm  Springs 
with  his  wife  when  Hecht 
and   Hill  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  them  in 
Acapulco,  where  they  had 
two  women  waiting.  "I  said 
no,  absolutely  not.  And  to 
this  day  I  can't  figure  out 
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why  they  did  that. . . .  Here  l  was,  married 
with  two  young  children  my  wife  was  in 
the  next  room. . . .  What  were  they  trying 
to  do  by  exporting  me  to  Acapuleo?  It  was 
very  strange." 

Paddy  Chayefsky  was  also  working  for 
the  production  company  at  the  time  and 
had  just  adapted  his  television  play  Marty 
for  it.  He  and  Lehman  would  go  on  long 
walks  together  and  trade  horror  stories.  "I 
seemed  to  have  been  surrounded  by  evil," 
Lehman  says  today.  "But  they  were  the 
ones  who  felt  a  great  affinity  for  Sweet 
Smell.  They  dug  it.  Nobody  else  did,  real- 
ly. The  film  could  only  have  been  made 
by  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster." 

It  was  the  unexpected  success  of  Mar- 
ty—in 1956  the  film  won  four  Academy 
Awards,  including  best  picture— that  made 
Lehman  change  his  mind  about  letting 
the  project  go  forward.  "When  Marty  won 
the  Oscar,  I  said  yes,"  Lehman  recalls. 
"On  the  condition  that  I  also  direct  the 
picture." 

Tony  Curtis  hounded  Burt  Lancaster 
for  the  part  of  Sidney  Falco,  the  weaselly 
press  agent  who  long  ago  had  thrown 
his  moral  compass  into  the  East  River. 
Lancaster  had  been  impressed  with  Cur- 
tis the  previous  year  during 
the  making  of  director  Carol 
Reed's  Trapeze,  the  sawdust- 
and-sweat  circus  drama  in 
which  the  two  men  were 
teamed  as  aerialists  who  fall 
out  over  Gina  Lollobrigida. 
The  movie  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, but  there  was  more 
chemistry  between  the  two 
men  in  tights  than  between 
either  man  and 
the  girl. 


Curtis  knew  he  had  been  born  to  play 
the  streetwise  Falco.  "All  they  had  to  tell 
me  was  New  York.  I  was  raised  in  that 
city.  I  should  have  done  it  as  the  first 
movie  I  ever  made." 

For  the  role  of  Hunsecker,  Lehman 
thought  of  Orson  Welles.  But  while  Leh- 
man was  working  on  the  first  of  several 
drafts  of  the  screenplay,  Lancaster  would 
sit  in  on  story  conferences.  "He  was  fasci- 
nated," Lehman  remembers.  "It's  like  he 
smelled  that  this  could  be  a  different  role 
for  him— no  hero.  One  day,  Burt  just  said, 
'I'm  going  to  do  it.'  That's  when  it  be- 
came a  bigger  venture,  more  important." 

With  Lancaster  now  starring  in  the 
film,  Lehman's  sensitive  stomach  began 
to  give  him  trouble.  "It  bothered  me  a 
lot,"  he  said.  "They  used  to  make  jokes 
about  it.  I  remember  at  a  meeting  we 
had  one  day  when  Burt  looked  at  me 
and  he  said,  'I  can  see  us  all  standing 
around  Ernie's  grave,  and  there's  a  stom- 
ach tree  growing  out  of  it.'  And  the  three 
of  them  laughed.  This  was  the  atmos- 
phere I  was  working  in.  This  was  not 
John  Houseman  or  Billy  Wilder."  Instead 
of  using  the  project  to 
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atone  for  "having  done  some  pretty  terj 
things  as  a  press  agent,"  Lehman  felt 
entered  a  whole  new  level  of  corrupt 

After  United  Artists  c 
in  with  the  funds  to 
duce  the  picture,  H 
fired  Lehman  as  dire 
The  ostensible  reason 
that  Lancaster's  firs 
rectorial  effort,  on  The  Kentuckian,  a 
film  with  Lancaster  and  Walter  Matt 
had  lost  money  for  United  Artists,  bu 
truth  was,  as  Hill  explains  42  years 
"we  were  never  gonna  let  Ernie  dir 
In  fact,  Hill  believes  that  "Ernie  d 
want  to  work  on  the  picture  at  all,  c 
wouldn't  have  made  a  demand  like  t 
Tony  Curtis  confirms  this.  "We  were 
ing  about  getting  Orson  Welles  to  play 
Hunsecker.  They're  gonna  let  Lehi 
who's  never  directed  a  movie  before  i 
life,  direct  Orson  Welles?  They  [pron 
him]  that,  I  feel,  because  they  want* 
get  the  property.  That's  the  only  reas< 
Lehman  says  he  was  crushed  \ 
Hecht  called  him  in  to  his  ( 
to  give  him  the  news.  He 
to  his  agent,  Lew  Wassen 
and  said,  '"Lew,  I  have  tei 
news  for  you.'  And  Wassei 
said,  'I  already  know.' 
was  the  trouble  with  MC 
those  days,  because  We 
man  was  also  their  agen 
they  made  me  a  produci 
stead  of  the  director.  I 
getting  more  and  more 
in  my  gut,  and  more 
more  stress.  And  that's ' 
they  chose  Alexander ! 
kendrick.  Sandy  wa 
ready  there  on  anc 
project,  so  they  asked 
to  direct.  It  seemed  a 
likely  choice.  What  w 
he  know  about  the  worl 
Broadway  and  New  York  nightlife? 
was  from  Scotland,  after  all. 

In  a  way,  Mackendrick 

coming  home  when  he 

to  America  in  1956.  Alth 

he  grew  up  in  Glasgow 

worked  in  England,  he  hai 

tually  been  born  in  Bosto 

Scottish  immigrant  parents.  \ 

his  father  died  in  the  Spanis 

epidemic  of  1918,  it  was  decidec 

the  experiment  of  living  in  Am 

just  hadn't  worked  out.  The  fi 

returned  to  Scotland,  and  Macken 

was  raised  by  his  grandparents.  ( 

kendrick  was  fond  of  telling  pe 

that  he  had  been  conceived  in  Hollyw 


Harrison  admitted  to  a  fascination 
th  high  buildings— she  had  an  impulse 
to  throw  herself  off." 
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:  top,  Mackendrick, 

■ccts  Curtis  and 
K  bottom,  a  1957 
i  sent  to  Lehman  by 
fr,  Paul. 
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si)  his  "mistrust  of  Hollywood  was  pre-natal.") 

Mackendrick  bad  made  his  reputation 
directing  two  of  the  classic  Alec  Guinness 
comedies  for  Britain's  Baling  Studios,  The 
Man  in  the  White  Sun  (1951)  and  The 
Ladykillers  ( 1955),  the  latter  considered  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Ealing  style.  His  back- 
ground was  in  design;  he  had  been  a  wun- 
derkind  at  the  advertising  agency  J.  Walter 
Thompson  before  being  hired  to  create 
Storyboards  for  Ealing,  which  he  then 
parlayed  into  directing.  His  comedies  are 
known  for  their  dark-edged  humor  ("Where 
there  is  comedy  he  rims  it  in  black,"  wrote 
one  critic).  Guinness  described  him  as  "a 
man  of  great  charm  but  of  astonished  out- 
rage at  the  wickedness  of  the  world." 

Soon  after  The  Ladykillers  was  made, 
Michael  Balcon  sold  Ealing  Studios  to  the 
BBC,  and  Mackendrick  sought  his  fate 
abroad.  "He  got  a  call  from  his  agent  one 
day  asking  him  to  come  out  here  and  talk 
to  somebody  at  Paramount,"  Mackendrick's 
widow,  Hilary,  remembers.  "It  was  all  rath- 
er mysterious,  so  naturally  he  was  intrigued." 
Mackendrick,  used  to  the  camaraderie  of 
Ealing,  turned  down  offers  from  big  stu- 
dios such  as  Paramount  and  producers 
such  as  David  O.  Selznick,  deciding  instead 
to  sign  with  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster,  because 
they  promised  he  could  direct  an  adapta- 
tion of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  The  Devil's 
Disciple. 

Mackendrick  and  his  wife  settled  into 
a  rented  house  on  South  Rodeo  Drive. 
Mackendrick's  biggest  complaint  about 
Hollywood  at  that  time  was  its  lack  of 
pubs.  At  Ealing  Studios  each  crew  mem- 
ber would  drink  a  quart  of  bonded  whiskey 
a  night. 

During  daily  conferences  with  Macken- 
drick, Lehman  quickly  recognized  the  Scot- 
tish director's  brilliance.  "His  words  just 
tumbled  over  each  other;  I  couldn't  quite 
follow  him  at  times.  He  was  too  bright  for 
me,  too  fast.  Working  with  Sandy  was  great, 
but  at  the  same  time  stressful.  You  had  the 
feeling  he  wasn't  even  listening  to  you  be- 
cause his  mind  was  going  so  fast." 

After  one  particularly  rough  story  con- 
ference, Lancaster  walked  Lehman 
out  into  the  hall  and  put  an  arm  around 
his  shoulder.  "We're  going  to  start  shooting 
next  week  in  New  York,"  he  said.  "You're 
going  to  have  to  do  some  rewrites  behind 
the  camera." 

"O.K.,  Burt,  but  first  I'm  going  to  have 
to  go  see  my  doctor." 

Lehman  was  really  suffering.  David 
Brown,  then  living  in  Los  Angeles  and 
working  as  an  executive  at  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Fox,  drove  him  in  his  Mercedes  roadster 
to  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital.  "When  1 
woke  up  the  next  morning,"  Lehman  re- 
calls, "the  doctor  was  seated  next  to  my 


bed  He  said.  Time,  we've  looked  up  there 
with  a  sigmoidoscope,  and  you're  not  going 
back  to  work.  In  fact,  you're  leaving  the 
country.'" 

When  the  doctor  called  to  say  that 
Lehman  was  leaving  the  picture,  two  of 
the  partners  turned  to  each  other  and  said 
at  the  same  time:  "1  hope  the  son  of  a 
bitch  dies." 

Lehman  traveled  to  Hawaii  and  then  on 
to  Samoa  and  Tahiti.  "1  went  native,"  he 
remembers.  "One  day  I  was  lying  there  by 
myself  on  a  beach,  and  suddenly  I  sat  up 
and  realized,  My  God,  they're  shooting  a 
picture  in  New  York  called  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success.  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it." 

It  was  Mackendrick's  idea  to  bring  in 
Clifford  Odets,  whom  he  had  admired 
from  afar.  Odets,  who  was  already  adapt- 
ing A.  B.  Guthrie's  novel  The  Way  West 
for  Hecht-Hill-Lancaster,  had  never  gotten 
over  the  triumph  of  having  five  plays  run- 
ning simultaneously  in  New  York  in  1935 
when  he  was  only  29,  including  Waiting  for 
Lefty  and  Awake  and  Sing!  The  "Bernard 
Shaw  of  the  Bronx"  was  stocky  and  hand- 
some, with  wild  hair  like  Einstein's  that 
bushed  up  around  his  head.  "He  used  to 
be  wonderful  to  observe  at  parties,"  Tony 
Curtis  recalls.  "He  had  an  old  tuxedo  with 
a  vest  and  he  had  a  very  beautiful  look 
about  him  in  those  days.  No  one  looked  as 
elegant  as  he  with  a  martini  in  his  hand. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  fire  and  lust  and 
drive."  Odets  took  many  women  to  bed,  in- 
cluding the  movie  star  Luise  Rainer,  whom 
he  married  in  1937. 

Odets  left  New  York  soon  after  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  accepted  Hollywood's  lucre 
but  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  being  consid- 
ered a  hypocrite  for  abandoning  the  leftist 
ideals  of  his  great,  early  plays.  It  was  an 
opinion  that  the  playwright  shared,  tortur- 
ing himself  with  his  sense  of  self-betrayal. 

The  playwright  Arthur  Miller  spent  some 
time  with  Odets  in  Hollywood  in  1958,  six 
years  after  Odets  had  been  a  friendly, 
though  captious,  witness  for  huac  during 
the  McCarthy  bloodletting.  Finishing  the 
screenplay  for  Sweet  Smell  of  Success, 
Odets  felt,  would  give  him  a  way  of  striking 
back  at  that  public  humiliation.  Miller  de- 
scribed the  embattled  playwright  as  typify- 
ing "what  it  meant  to  survive  as  an  artist  in 
America.  There  was  something  so  utterly 
American  in  what  had  betrayed  him— he 
had  wanted  everything."  Miller  compared 
Odets  to  his  wife  Marilyn  Monroe:  "Like 
her,  he  was  a  self-destroying  babe  in  the 
woods  absentmindedly  combing  back  his 
hair  with  a  loaded  pistol." 

Harold  Clurman,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Group  Theatre,  which  had  launched 
Odets,  kept  exhorting  the  playwright  to  leave 
Hollywood  and  return  to  New  York.  But 


Odets  knew  that  the  theater  world  o 
^Os,  in  which  he  had  made  his  repuU 
no  longei  existed  Even  with  his  tremd 
early  success,  he  could  not  have  supp< 
himself  there.  As  Miller  observed,  thenj 
little  to  return  to:  "Only  show  business 
some  theatrical  real  estate." 

In  1936,  Odets  had  predicted  that 
few  years  the  movies  will  have  devel 
into  the  most  important  artistic  m& 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it's  high 
playwrights  found  out  about  them."  T\ 
years  later,  when  he  was  signed  to 
Lehman's  script,  Odets  was  living  i 
minished  circumstances— divorced 
his  second  wife,  driving  a  dusty  old 
coin,  and  caring  for  his  two  children, 
11,  and  Walt,  9.  A  gifted  painter  anc 
lector  of  works  by  Klee  and  Matisse,  ( 
was  reduced  to  selling  a  number  a 
paintings  from  his  collection  to  surviv 

Tony  Curtis  remembers  his  first 
ing  with  Odets.  "He  used  to  ca 
'boychick,'  right  from  the  start."  Then 
a  kind  of  bond  between  Odets  and  Cu 
the  playwright  may  have  seen  in  the  y< 
er  man  his  own  youthful,  urban  be 
now  rumpled  and  fading.  "The  picti 
loaded  with  little  references  to  my  lo 
Curtis  points  out,  '"the  boy  with  th< 
cream  face'  . . .  and  Rita,  the  cigarette 
calling  me  'Eyelashes.'" 

One  of  the  things  Odets  did  was  tc 
Curtis  the  key  to  Sidney  Falco.  He 
"Don't  be  still  with  Sidney.  Don't  ev 
Sidney  sit  down  comfortably.  I  want 
ney  constantly  moving,  like  an  animal 
er  quite  sure  who's  behind  him  or 
he  is." 

Curtis  took  Odets's  suggestions  to 
and  gave  what  many  consider  his  h 
through  performance.  Up  until  then  hi 
swashbuckled  his  way  through  num 
"tit  and  sand"  movies,  such  as  Son 
Baba,  and  made  lots  of  money  for  U 
sal,  which  had  transformed  a  roug 
Hungarian  Jew  named  Bernard  Sch 
from  Brooklyn  into  a  brilliantined  teei 
who  called  himself  Anthony  Curtis.  | 
Smell  of  Success  would  reverse  that 
formation. 

There's  sweet  irony  in  the  fact  that  ( 
went  back  to  his  roots— back  to  being 
nie  Schwartz— to  unleash  the  characl 
Sidney  Falco  on  the  world.  Falco's 
aria  on  success,  delivered  to  his  lugut 
secretary  while  he's  getting  dressed  i 
cramped  bedroom  behind  her  desk,  i 
easily  have  been  Curtis's  credo  as 
"Hunsecker  is  a  golden  ladder  to  the  p 
I  wanna  get.  Way  up  high,  Sam,  whe 
always  balmy  and  no  one  snaps  his  fi 
and  says,  'Hey,  shrimp,  rack  the  bails 
From  now  on,  the  best  of  everythi 
good  enough  for  me." 
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I  Smell  <>l  Success 


was  really  astounded  by  the  twist  of 
Curtis  says  about  playing  Falco.  "I 
able  to  grace  the  part  with  little  phys- 
innuendos.  Not  for  nothing,  I  wanted 
ake  him  an  excellent  athlete,  growing 
n  the  streets  of  New  York,  playing 
ball.  He  punched,  he  boxed,  he  did 
ything,  always  on  his  feet,  always 
ing." 

3th  Mackendrick  and  Lehman  thought 
is  was  miraculous  as  Falco.  For  Curtis, 
•ole  opened  doors;  other  complex  and 
anding  roles  would  follow- in  The  Defi- 
Ines,  Sonic  Like  ft  Hot,  The  Great  Ini- 
%  and  The  Boston  Strangle/:  And  behind 
lose  roles  was  Sidney 
o:  "In  all  the  films 
done,  I've  never  lost 
ey.  And  I  don't  want 
se  him,"  Curtis  says. 

contrast  to  Falco,  J.J. 

unsecker  hardly  ever 

is  to  move— he's  usual- 

hown   sitting,  at   his 

:  in  '21,'  at  his  desk 

ing  his  column,  in  a 

io  waiting  to  tape  his 

'ision  show.   In  one 

y  draft  of  the  script, 

nan  put  Hunsecker  in 

leelchair,  tended  by  a 

:  nurse  named  Sam. 

Dition  moves,  power 

;  put. 

'ne  of  cinematograph- 

ames  Wong  Howe's 

lenges  on  the  film  was 

ransform  the  vitally  robust  Lancaster 

a  tense,  bespectacled  ghoul.  How  do 

shrink  this  huge  man?  The  solution 

to  use  the  glasses  to  suggest  a  man 
wasn't  physically  powerful,  though 

a  violent  presence.  The  horn-rimmed 
ses  are  one  of  the  elements  that  made 
caster's  performance  so  chilling.  He 
s  them  off  in  only  one  scene— when 
to  is  describing  Steve  Dallas  for  him 

revealing  why  Susie  is  so  smitten  with 
musician.  As  he  removes  his  horn-rims, 
isecker  turns  his  face  into  shadow,  as  if 
Jggest  that  this  is  the  instant  he  realizes 
nust  resort  to  his  darkest  side  to  get  rid 
Dallas.  Lancaster  wore  glasses  in  real 
and  he  fought  with  Mackendrick  about 
ring  them  in  the  film.  But  Mackendrick 

this  battle,  and  Howe— who  had  just 
i  an  Oscar  for  his  work  on  The  Rose 
>oo— used  the  glasses  as  a  focal  point  for 
i light.  The  shadows  cast  by  the  glasses 
)  Lancaster's  face  give  him  the  skeletal 
c  of  a  walking  corpse.  It's  as  though 
asecker  were  already  a  dead  man.  his 


soul  long  since  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the 
machinery  of  power.  "Match  me,  Sidney," 
he  says,  extending  his  cigarette  to  Falco 
from  his  throne  at  '21,'  in  his  sadistic  little 
game  of  dominance  and  submission. 

Howe  is  rightly  credited  with  the  movie's 
darkly  dazzling  evocation  of  Broadway 
nightlife.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  the  sort  of  shots  he  wanted  filming  in- 
side '21,'  so  interiors  were  filmed  in  Holly- 
wood at  Goldwyn  Studios'  Soundstage  8— 
they  spent  $25,000  just  re-creating  '21.' 
with  movable  "wild  walls"  to  make  way  for 
Howe's  camera.  Howe  smeared  the  walls 
with  oil  so  they  would  gleam.  To  capture 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  New  York  night- 
clubs, sets  were  built  two  feet  off  the 


times  write  the  same  scene  eight  times  be- 
fore he'd  let  you  read  it." 

But  there  was  another  problem.  Odets 
didn't  seem  to  realize  until  Chicago  that 
they  were  going  on  to  New  York.  He  com- 
plained to  Hill,  "For  Christ's  sake,  I  can't 
go  to  New  York!  I  can't  face  those  peo- 
ple!"—meaning  the  theater  people  he  had 
left  behind,  who  by  now  considered  him  a 
defector:  Harold  Clurman,  Stella  Adler,  and 
other  members  of  the  Group  Theatre. 

Meanwhile.  Mackendrick  had  mixed  feel- 
ings about  Odets's  sizzling  dialogue,  worried 
that  it  would  sound  "stagey."  But  Odets  re- 
assured him:  "You're  probably  worried  that 
the  dialogue  is  exaggerated  and  may  sound 
implausible.  Don't  be.  Play  it  real  fast— and 
play  the  scenes  not  for  the  words  but  for  the 
situations!  Play  them  'on 
the  run'  and  they'll  work 
just  fine." 


B; 


SMOTHERING  INSTINCTS 

Walter  Winchell  and  his  daughter,  Walda. 

at  the  Stork  Club.  1944. 

He  tried  to  break  up  her  affair  with 

Billy  Cahn.  a  producer,  much  as 

Hunsecker  does  in  the  movie  with  Susie 

and  jazzman  Steve  Dallas. 


ground  and  smoke  pots  placed  underneath, 
so  that  Howe  could  "light  the  smoke,"  ac- 
cording to  the  director  Richard  Blackburn 
(Eating  Raoul). 

Production  moved  to  New  York  City  to 
begin  location  shooting  in  the  winter  of 
1956.  Odets  was  brought  along  to  finish 
the  script  and  furnish  script  changes  as 
needed.  He  and  Hill  traveled  east  by  train 
because  they  thought  he  could  get  a  lot  of 
the  writing  done  that  way.  By  the  time 
they  had  reached  Chicago,  however.  Odets 
still  hadn't  written  anything.  Hill  had  to 
resort  to  devious  methods  to  get  Odets 
to  work,  such  as  scribbling  an  unusable 
scene  himself  and  saying.  "Let's  give  this 
to  Sandy."  Hill  knew  that  Odets  "had 
great  pride  in  his  work.  He  would  some- 


y  the  time  shooting 
finally  began  in  New 
York,  things  had  really 
become  chaotic.  "One  of 
the  most  frightening  ex- 
periences of  my  life  was 
to  start  shooting  in  the 
middle  of  Times  Square 
at  rush  hour  with  an  in- 
complete script."  Mac- 
kendrick later  said.  It  was 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  "God. 
you  needed  all  the  clothes 
you  could  get  on.  and  you 
were  still  cold,"  the  pro- 
duction manager.  Rich- 
ard McWhorter.  remem- 
bered. Adding  to  this,  the 
mimeographed  sheets  of  Odets's  script  were 
often  distributed  to  the  cast  and  crew  after 
the  scene  had  been  shot. 

Then,  one  night  early  in  the  production. 
Tony  Curtis  noticed  that  Odets  was  missing 
from  the  set.  He  asked  where  Odets  was. 
and  was  told,  "We've  got  him  locked  up  at 
the  Essex  House."  And  sure  enough.  Curtis 
remembers,  "there  was  bleary-eyed,  stiff- 
haired  Clifford,  sitting  in  his  pajamas  on  a 
couch,  with  papers-typewritten,  handwrit- 
ten all  over  the  joint.  I  said.  'Let's  go  out 
for  dinner,"  and  Hill  said.  'What,  are  you 
nuts?'  They  wouldn't  let  him  out  until  he 
had  completed  more  work  on  the  script.'" 

Eventually.  Hill  allowed  Odets  to  leave 
his  hotel  room  and  go  down  to  Times 
Square.  They  made  room  for  him  and  his 
typewriter  in  a  prop  truck. 

"I  remember.'"  says  Curtis,  "it  was  about 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  n  was 
cold,  bitter,  and  miserable.  Between  shots. 
I  was  strolling  around,  and  I  heard  this 
tik-tik-tik  coming  from  inside  the  prop 
truck.  So  I  go  and  look   in,  and  there's 
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Sweel  Smell  ol  Success 

(  llifford  Odets,  suiing  in  an  overcoat,  hud- 
dled over  liis  typewriter.  I  said,  'Whal  the 
hell  arc  you  doing  here  this  time  of 

night?' 

"He  said,  'I've  got  to  finish  this  sequence. 
You  have  two  more  days  shooting  here,  and 
I've  got  to  get  it  done.'" 

Curtis  joined  him  in  the  truck.  Odets 
suddenly  looked  up  and  said,  "Come  here, 
kid.  I  want  to  show  you  something.  Look 
at  what  I'm  writing." 

'i  see  he's  just  typed  out,  "The  cat's  in 
the  bag,  and  the  bag's  in  the  river.'  It  took 
my  breatli  away,  right  from  his  brain  to  my 
brain." 

Mackendrick  would  note  years  later, 
"There  never  was  a  final  shooting 
script  for  the  movie. ...  It  was  all  still  be- 
ing revised,  even  on  the  last  day  of  princi- 
pal photography.  It  was  a  shambles  of  a 
document." 

But  a  bigger  problem  on  the  set  was  the 
power  struggle  between  Mackendrick  and 
Lancaster.  They  both  wanted  to  be  the 
man  in  control.  Lancaster  would  go  be- 
hind Mackendrick's  back,  for  example,  to 
give  Marty  Milner  direction  on  how  he 
should  play  the  role  of  Steve  Dallas.  Mac- 
kendrick would  later  observe,  "The  hyste- 
ria of  that  production  was  the  edge  of 
fear. . . .  You're  working  from  moment  to 
moment." 

Curtis  recalls  how  Mackendrick  insisted 
on  absolute  silence  on  the  set,  or  he  wouldn't 
shoot.  "Even  if  everything  went  perfectly," 
Curtis  says,  "he  would  still  want  to  re- 
shoot.  In  the  middle  of  a  scene,  he'd  yell, 
'Shut  up!'  Everyone  tiptoed  around  him  on 
that  set.  Burt  would  get  mad  because  they 
couldn't  afford  all  that  reshooting."  Mac- 
kendrick in  fact  did  an  epic  number  of 
takes  of  the  scene  in  which  Hunsecker 
watches  a  drunk  being  bounced  from  a 
nightclub.  They  did  it  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  going  all  night  long,  and  then  Mac- 
kendrick said,  "Print  Takes  1  and  2  and 
let's  wrap!" 

Lancaster  was  furious:  "Remind  me  to 
pay  somebody  to  take  the  little  Limey's  legs 
off,"  he  said. 

Elmer  Bernstein,  who  composed  the  film's 
powerful,  jazzy  score,  confessed  to  the  di- 
rector James  Mangold  (Cop  Land),  "The 
combination  of  people  on  that  movie— Hecht, 
Lancaster,  Odets— was  a  snake  pit.  There 
was  a  cultural  distance  between  Burt  and 
Sandy.  It  was  like  Sandy's  heart  beat  at  a 
different  rate. 

"Burt  was  really  scary,"  the  composer 
recalled.  "He  was  a  dangerous  guy.  He  had 
a  short  fuse.  He  was  very  physical.  You 
thought  you  might  get  punched  out. ...  It 


was  a  miracle  that  [Sandy]  finished  thai 

film.  In  fact,  I  think  that  film  is  whal  fin- 
ished Sandy."  Lancaster  would  later  admit 
with  a  grin  thai  Mackendrick  considered 
him  "the  epitome  of  evil." 

Their  biggest  fight  would  be  over  the 
ending  of  the  movie.  The  film  critic  and 
screenwriter  F.  X.  Feeney,  who  would  later 
befriend  Mackendrick,  knew  that  "Lan- 
caster was  adamant  about  ending  the  film 
in  a  certain  way,  which  Sandy  was  op- 
posed to."  Mackendrick  had  been  warned 
by  Alan  Crosland,  the  film's  editor,  that 
Lancaster  intended  to  take  over  and  re- 
edit  it.  "Sandy  was  at  his  notepad  trying 
to  figure  out  how  he  could  do  it  his  way, 
when  a  big  shadow  fell  over  him— it's  Lan- 
caster. He  had  to  come  clean  about  what 
he  was  doing."  He  ultimately  had  to  shoot 
the  scene  in  two  different  ways,  and  cut 
the  final  ending  on  his  own,  behind  Lan- 
caster's back. 

The  choice  was,  in  part,  whether  to  end 
with  Falco's  getting  beaten  up  by  the  sadis- 
tic cop  Harry  Kello— ominously  portrayed 
by  character  actor  Emile  Meyer— or  to  end 
with  Susie  Hunsecker 's  rejecting  her  broth- 
er and  walking  out  into  a  shaft  of  sunlight, 
one  of  the  few  to  appear  in  this  otherwise 
dark  film.  Hill  and  Lancaster  cut  the  final 
scenes  to  end  with  the  pummeling,  but  when 
they  screened  it  they  could  see  it  wasn't 
working.  "So  Sandy  tells  them,"  Feeney  re- 
calls, "'I've  cut  the  film  this  way— why 
don't  you  look  at  it?'  In  a  kind  of  grudging 
spirit,  they  all  sat  down,  and  Sandy  had  the 
rare  satisfaction  of  watching  them  sink  in 
their  chairs  and  kind  of  get  it— they  actually 
got  his  ending  [with  Susie  walking  out]." 

When  Lehman  returned  from  Tahiti, 
Mackendrick  called  him  and  said, 
"Come  down,  I  want  to  show  you  the  rough 
cut."  Lehman  was  dazzled  by  parts  of  it, 
but  disappointed  by  the  ending  and  the 
preceding  suicide  attempt,  in  which  Susie 
is  prevented  by  Falco  from  throwing  her- 
self off  the  balcony  of  the  penthouse  apart- 
ment she  shares  with  her  brother.  (Hun- 
secker keeps  her  like  one  of  those  caged 
finches,  in  a  little  bedroom  just  off  his 
study.)  Lehman  had  originally  written  a 
similar  ending,  but  he  changed  it  to  give 
her  character  more  strength  and  cunning. 
Mackendrick,  however,  felt  that  the  story 
"needed  someone  to  bring  death  into  the 
room,"  so  that  Falco  and  Hunsecker  can  fi- 
nally be  toppled. 

Lehman  blames  himself  for  planting  the 
idea.  "It  had  to  be  my  stupidity  in  telling 
them  about  the  ending  I  had  originally 
written  and  thrown  out,"  he  says. 

The  role  of  Susie  Hunsecker  went  to  an 
18-year-old  actress  from  the  Bronx  with  no 
professional  experience.  Susan  Harrison 
had  been  a  waitress  at  the  Limelight,  a 


Greenwich  Village  coffeehouse,  and  a  il 
el  in  the  Garment  District.  She  had  the! 
icate,  frightened  look  of  a  startled  deeJ 
live  feet  seven  she  was  a  willowy,  nerl 
girl  with  brown  eyes  and  light-brown  I 
who  smoked  incessantly.  Described  ■ 
gossip  columnist  as  "a  person  with  modi 
Harrison  at  the  lime  was  thrown  intel 
tough,  womanizing  partnership  of  llil 
Hill-Lancaster,  and  a  number  of  the  I 
and  crew  feared  she  wasn't  going  to  nl 
it.  The  fragility  she  conveyed  on-screenl 
not  an  act. 

6T  heard  the  whispers  that  I  was  neuil 

X  difficult— an  oddball,"  she  would  I 

say.  "I  wore  long  hair,  black  stockings! 

oversized  sweaters I  didn't  know  wB 

was  doing  when  I  was  in  front  of  the  <1 
era  but  it  looked  good." 

In  preparing  for  her  climactic  scene,  I 
kendrick  asked  the  young  actress,  "Here 
san,  is  where  you  lock  yourself  in  your  n 
What  would  you  want  to  do  before  you  i 
mitted  suicide?" 

Feeney  remembers  Mackendrick  te 
him  that  Harrison  had  "admitted  to  a 
nation  with  high  buildings— she  had  ai 
pulse  to  throw  herself  off.  Sandy  said, 
give  us  that,'  but  he  saw  something  in 
that  was  a  little  frightening.  He  was 
uinely  prescient  about  people." 

What  Mackendrick  didn't  know  was 
shortly  before  beginning  work  on  the 
Harrison  had  fallen  10  feet  during  a  pi 
graphic  shoot  with  the  German-born 
tographer  Peter  Basch.  It  had  happens 
a  private  house  behind  the  Chateau  1 
mont  in  West  Hollywood;  she  fell  throu 
second-story  awning  onto  a  patio.  Han 
later  admitted  that  her  fall  might  have 
a  veiled  suicide  attempt.  "I  had  a  thoi 
deep  down,  of  killing  myself  because  I 
very  depressed." 

Peter  Basch  remembers  the  accic 
and  he  vividly  recalls  Harrison's  uni 
beauty.  Basch  has  photographed  man 
genues,  including  Tuesday  Weld,  Jane 
da,  and  Natalie  Wood,  when  they 
barely  in  their  teens.  "What  I  found  f 
nating  about  her  was  that  she  was  no 
girl  next  door,"  Basch  recalls.  "She  w 
young  woman  with  a  strong  erotic  cor 
nent;  she  could  have  worked  all  over 
rope.  The  Italians  would  have  loved 
Harrison  was  so  luckless  that  not  only 
she  fall  10  feet  to  a  concrete  floor,  the 
bulance  called  to  rescue  her  crashed  o 
way  to  the  house.  Her  injuries  were  si 
though,  and  she  ended  up  suing  Basch 
the  owner  of  the  house.  "Her  choic 
men— I  think  that's  what  tripped  her  u 
nally,"  says  Basch. 

When  Falco  tells  Susie  Hunsecke 
ward  the  end  of  the  film,  "Look  at  y 
self,  you're  nineteen  years  old,  just  a 
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you're  falling  apart  at  the  seams  . . . 
a  fatality  for  doing  wrong,  picking 
g,  and  giving  up  even  before  you  start 
it,"  he  could  have  been  speaking  about 
ison  herself.  It  was  one  of  those  many 
icnts  when  the  line  was  blurred  be- 
i  life  and  art. 

lrlis  says  that  "working  with  those  guys 
tough.  We  all  came  in  with  barrels 
;d,  we  all  came  in  to  fight.  Susan  had 
iperience  at  all,  so  we  drove  her  down 
>  nowhere."  She  seems  lost  in  the  film. 

lere  were  a  number  of  reasons  why 
meet  Smell  of  Success  failed  at  the  box 
;.  The  movie  was  just  too  cynical  for 
times— in  1957,  America  was  in  no 
d  to  see  a  film  about  its  dark  side. 
the  public  wasn't  ready  to  see  two 
ilar  stars,  Curtis  and  Lancaster,  cast  as 
is.  They  had  been  so  winning  in  Trapeze. 
film  executive  marveled  that  the  film 
ied  to  have  been  made  "almost  in  defi- 
of  the  box  office." 

le  Hollywood  reporter  Ezra  Goodman 
mpanied  Hill,  Hecht,  and  Lancaster  to 
Francisco  for  a  preview.  After  the 
:ning,  Hecht  approached  Goodman 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  pic- 
told  him  that  1  thought  it  was  poor, 
it  was  overjoyed.  His  face  broke  out 
a  wide  CinemaScope-type  smile  and  I 

,i  me  his  buddy.  [The  movie]  was  a  flop 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  Hecht 

I'happy."  Once  Hill  had  ended  up  get- 
the  producer's  credit  on  the  film,  Hecht 
glad  to  see  it  fail. 
t  a  party  at  Hill's  Los  Angeles  apart- 

I 1  after  the  preview,  Lehman  sat  at  a 
with  Lancaster,  who  turned  to  him 

I  lenly  and  said,  "You  weren't  that  sick, 
e.  You  didn't  have  to  leave  the  picture, 
ght  to  punch  you  in  the  jaw  right  here 
now." 
ehman  said,  "Go  ahead,  Burt.  I  need 

imoney." 

!rhey  resented  me,"  Lehman  says  now. 

rey  considered  me  an  enemy  in  their 

Ml.  I  never  saw  Clifford  again.  He  was 

>on  another  picture.  They  got  rid  of 
yone." 

fine  of  the  people  they  got  rid  of  was 
Mackendrick,  two  weeks  into  the  film- 
of  The  Devil's  Diseiple,  the  film  he  had 
ally  been  hired  to  direct.  Lancaster 
ned  that  the  director  was  simply  taking 
i  long,  driving  up  the  budget.  "Sandy 
a  very  brilliant  man,"  Lancaster  ex- 
wed,  "but  we  hadn't  the  time  or  the 
ley  for  him.  That's  the  truth." 
lilary  Mackendrick  recalls  that  her  hus- 
d  "was  let  go  from  Devil's  Diseiple  after 
'■lad  already  shot  sequences  with  Lau- 
:e  Olivier He  had  no  idea  why  it 
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happened.  He  was  particularly  annoyed 
that  Harold  Hecht  did  not  speak  to  him 
personally  but  sent  in  the  production  man- 
ager. It  was  very  crushing  for  him.  He  be- 
came depressed."  It's  possible  that  Mac- 
kendrick was  being  made  a  scapegoat  for 
the  box-office  failure  of  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success,  despite  the  critics'  appreciation  of 
the  film  and  the  fact  that  it  made  Time's 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  10-best 
lists  for  1957. 

Mackendrick  returned  to  England,  where 
he  made  a  few  more  films  before  he  came 
back  to  Hollywood  in  1969.  He  spent  10 
years  developing  a  film  based  on  the  life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he  felt  would 
have  been  his  masterwork,  only  to  have 
Universal  cancel  the  project.  His  last  film 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  silly  60s  comedy 
with  Tony  Curtis  and  Sharon  Tate  called 
Don't  Make  Waves,  which  was  plagued  by 
problems— including  the  death  of  a  stunt- 
man.  Mackendrick  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  Hollywood  "the  deal  is  the 
real  product;  the  movie  is  the  by-product 
of  the  deal."  When  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  the  Arts  began  looking  for  some- 
one to  head  up  its  new  film  program,  it 
asked  Mackendrick.  He  accepted,  was  its 
dean  for  9  years  and  a  much-beloved  teach- 
er until  his  death  at  the  age  of  81  in  1993. 
He  never  made  another  film.  "Without 
him,"  Anthony  Lane  wrote  in  The  New 
Yorker,  "the  landscape  of  cinema  has 
grown  dimmer." 

"He  was  cynical,  cynical  about  every- 
thing," Hilary  Mackendrick  says.  "He  took 
to  calling  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  a  piece  of 
hokum,  but  that  was  his  nature.  He  just 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  made  a  masterpiece." 

In  1960,  three  years  after  the  movie  was 
released,  Hecht,  Hill,  and  Lancaster  dis- 
solved their  partnership.  In  1965,  Susan 
Harrison  sued  Hecht  for  $25,000,  claiming 
that  he  had  "fraudulently  induced"  her 
into  abandoning  a  contract  she  had  with 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster.  After  that,  she  seemed 
just  to  disappear.  Except  for  a  1960  teen- 
exploitation  movie.  Key  Witness,  she  did 
not  work  again  in  Hollywood.  In  October 
1965,  Harrison  was  given  a  suspended  90- 
day  jail  sentence  by  a  superior-court  judge 
in  Los  Angeles  for  child  neglect,  after  she 
failed  to  give  her  two-year-old  son  urgently 
needed  medical  attention.  The  boy,  Daniel, 
had  sustained  a  brain  injury  after  having 
fallen.  (Repeated  attempts  to  locate  Harri- 
son today,  even  by  a  private  detective,  were 
unsuccessful.) 

Walter  Winchell  refused  even  to  see 
Sweet  Smell  of  Success.  "I  don't  fool  with 
the  Lehmans  of  the  world,"  he  allegedly 
said  when  asked  why  he  didn't  retaliate  in 
his  column.  It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  the 


year,  nearly  six  months  after  its  run,  that 
Winchell  acknowledged  the  film  at  all, 
reporting  matter-of-factly  that  Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster  would  stand  to  lose  $500,000  on 
it.  But,  as  Winchell's  latest  biographer,  Neal 
Gabler,  wrote,  Lehman's  novelette  and 
Mackendrick's  movie  "helped  sully  Walter 
Winchell's  name  forever."  He  lived  another 
14  years,  long  enough  to  see  his  power 
and  influence  evaporate.  The  power  of  the 
tabloid  gossip  column  had  ebbed  with  the 
coming  of  television—and  Winchell,  though 
he  briefly  tried  television,  was  really  a  ra- 
dio man.  David  Brown  describes  his  last 
encounter  with  Winchell,  not  long  before 
his  death:  "It  was  at  Danny's  Hideaway. 
He  was  all  alone  in  the  booth,  surrounded 
by  his  clippings.  He  had  totally  aban- 
doned his  column,  he  had  been  fired,  but 
he  still  had  that  incredible  ego.  At  his  fu- 
neral, you  know,  nobody  was  there  who 
wasn't  paid  to  be  there."  According  to 
Gabler,  Walda  discouraged  people  from 
attending  the  funeral. 

As  for  Odets,  he  continued  to  work  on 
films,  often  uncredited.  He  had  always 
been  a  cynic  about  Sweet  Smell  of  Success. 
"Hell,"  Odets  once  said  to  Burt  Lancaster, 
"you  can  get  killed  just  yearning  for  Holly- 
wood." 

Odets  was  hired  to  write  Wild  in  the 
Country  ( 1961 )  for  Elvis  Presley,  but  when 
he  had  Presley  commit  suicide  at  the  end  of 
the  picture,  he  was  told  to  rewrite  the  end- 
ing. He  did  so  because  he  needed  the  mon- 
ey. "Everything  he  was  against  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,"  observed  his  friend  the 
pianist  Oscar  Levant,  "he  wound  up  doing 
himself." 

Odets  lived  for  six  more  years  after  the 
release  of  Sweet  Smell  of  Success.  Just  as  he 
had  accepted  the  inevitability  of  movies,  he 
accepted  the  inevitability  of  television,  and 
agreed  to  be  a  writer  for  The  Richard  Boone 
Show.  But  when  a  stomach  complaint 
turned  out  to  be  cancer,  Odets  was  hospi- 
talized. All  his  old  friends  from  Broadway, 
the  ones  he  had  avoided  during  location 
shooting  in  New  York- Harold  Clurman, 
Elia  Kazan,  Lee  Strasberg— showed  up  at 
his  bedside  to  pay  homage  to  their  former 
golden  boy.  His  death  received  modest  no- 
tice in  the  press:  Time  magazine  dismissed 
his  long  career  in  a  flippant  epitaph:  "Odets. 
where  is  thy  sting?" 

But  Odets,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  had 
written  his  own  epitaph:  "That  miserable 
patch  of  events,  that  melange  of  nothing, 
while  you  were  looking  ahead  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  that  was  it!  That  was  life! 
You  lived  it!" 

Lehman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a 
spectacular  career  as  a  screenwriter  in 
Hollywood.  His  credits  include  Sahrina. 
The  King  and  I,  Somebody  I  p  There  Likes 
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Sweel  Smell  ol  Success 

Me.  North  by  Northwest,  West  Side  Story, 

The  Sound  of  Music,  Who's  Afraid  oj  I  IT- 
ginia  Wool/:',  Hello,  Dolly',  and  Hilch- 
COCk's  last  film,  Family  Plot.  He's  now  co- 
producing  with  David  Brown  a  musical 
adaptation  of  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  lor 
Broadway.  John  Guare,  author  of  The 
House  of  Blue  Leaves  and  Six  Degrees  of 
Separation,  has  written  the  book,  and 
Marvin  Hamlisch,  composer  of  A  Chorus 


Line,  is  writing  the  score  with  the  lyricist 
Craig  Camelia,  who  contributed  to  the 
musical  adaptation  of  Studs  TerkcTs  Work- 
ing. The  English  director  Nicholas  llylnci 
(  The  Madness  o/  King  George)  is  slated  to 
direct. 

.Sure/  Smell  of  Success  has  come  full 
circle,  to.  perhaps,  where  it  belongs.  It 
had  always  been  David  Brown's  dream  to 
make  it  into  a  Broadway  musical:  "After 
all,"  Brown  suggests,  "it's  a  fable.  And  a 
musical  lends  itself  to  a  fable.  We  are 
now  living  in  a  tabloid  era— not  the  era  of 


wonderful  nonsense,  but  an  era  of  c 
acler  assassination,  ol  instant  celebrity 
my  view,  it  was  all  invented  by  J.  J.  H 
seeker." 

As  for  Lehman,  he's  remaining  on 
West  (oast,  content  not  to  involve  hirr 
ereatively  in  this  new  incarnation  of  the 
elette  he  wrote  50  years  ago  in  a  Provii 
town  studio.  "I  wrote  the  novel,  the  scr 
play— it's  theirs  now,"  he  says.  "I'm  sta; 
away  from  it.  I  just  hope  they  have  a  g 
press  agent.  Maybe  Sidney  Falco  will 
the  job."  □ 
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continued  from  page  404  that  when  1 
went  to  see  him  in  Death  of  a  Salesman  1 
had  every  intention  of  going  backstage,  but 
I  was  so  upset  by  it  that  I  couldn't.  My  fa- 
ther was  Willy  Loman."  She  pauses.  Then: 
"God,  I  hate  to  talk  about  myself.  How  do 
you  like  the  tuna  fish?" 

According  to  the  Rosenfield  book,  Men- 
gers  moved  with  her  mother,  by  now  a  book- 
keeper, to  the  Bronx.  In  1955,  she  answered 
an  ad  for  a  receptionist  at  MCA,  the  pow- 
erhouse talent  agency  run  by  Jules  Stein 
and  Lew  Wasserman  (which  later  bought 
Universal  and  divested  its  agenting  business). 
Mengers  worked  at  MCA  for  a  couple  of 
years,  until  she  was  unceremoniously  given 
the  boot  for  failing  to  summon  an  agent 
from  the  men's  room  to  take  a  call  from  Ty- 
rone Power.  From  there  she  went  to  the 
smaller  Baum-Newborn  agency.  Again  she 
was  frequently  in  trouble.  Her  boss,  Marty 
Baum,  "had  a  roaring  temper  and  Sue  was 
a  total  fuckup,"  according  to  Tom  Korman, 
then  a  young  agent,  now  a  manager.  An  in- 
different typist,  she  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a 
secretary,  and  Baum,  Korman  told  Paul 
Rosenfield,  "must  have  fired  her  50  times. 
One  day  an  actress,  who  was  our  client,  was 
supposed  to  audition  for  Tlie  World  of  Suzie 
Wong,  and  nobody  could  find  her.  Sue,  only 
Sue,  knew  she  was  having  an  affair  with  a 
married  musician.  Sue  was  in  sheer  panic 
from  Marty  Baum  screaming  at  her  every 
three  minutes. . . .  Finally  she  called  the  mu- 
sician at  home,  and  a  woman  answered. 
Sue  said,  'You  old  sneak!  I  found  you.' 
Well,  of  course,  it  was  the  musician's  wife. 
And  Marty  Baum  fired  Sue  once  again." 

Her  next  job  was  as  secretary  to  Charlie 
Baker,  head  of  the  theater  department 
at  the  William  Morris  Agency.  One  of  his 
clients  was  Gore  Vidal,  who  had  a  hit  on 
Broadway  called  Visit  to  a  Small  Planet.  Vi- 
dal, who  became  a  good  friend  of  Men- 
gers's  and  eventually  a  client,  remembers 
her  from  those  days:  "She  had  an  outer  of- 


fice, he  had  an  inner  office.  She  was  very 
flirtatious.  One  day  I  popped  in  to  see 
Charlie,  and  suddenly  I  said,  'Oh,  I've  got 
to  go,'  and  opened  the  door  to  his  office, 
nearly  putting  her  eye  out  as  she  was  down 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  or  with  her 
ear  to  the  keyhole— I  never  could  get  her  to 
admit  which  it  was.  In  due  course,  she  left 
the  Morris  office  and  went  to  work  for  an- 
other agent." 

The  other  agent  was  Korman,  who  had 
left  Baum-Newborn  in  1963  to  start  his  own 
agency,  Tom  Korman  Associates.  That  same 
year  he  wooed  Mengers  from  Morris  by  of- 
fering her  her  first  job  as  an  agent.  Korman's 
shop  started  out  with  only  three  clients:  the 
fading  movie  star  Joan  Bennett;  Claudia  Mc- 
Neil, who  had  appeared  in  A  Raisin  in  the 
Sun;  and  the  writer-actress  Lillian  Roth, 
whose  memoir  /'//  Cry  Tomorrow  had  been 
adapted  into  a  hit  movie  in  1955.  But  Kor- 
man Associates  quickly  became  known  as 
the  Jolly  Robbers,  for  the  boldness  with 
which  it  purloined  clients,  or,  alternatively, 
the  Relative  Wrong  agency,  as  in  dancer- 
actress  Marge  Champion  instead  of  Gower, 
actress  Jocelyn  Brando  instead  of  Marlon. 

Vidal  continues  the  story:  "I  believe  she 
took  Charlie  Baker's  Rolodex.  She  had 
everybody's  phone  number,  and  as  she  had 
been  listening  to  everything  that  was  going 
on,  she  was  perhaps  the  most  knowledge- 
able agent  in  the  business."  She  wooed  peo- 
ple such  as  Tom  Ewell,  who  was  then  a  big 
Broadway  star,  with  The  Seven  Year  Itch 
and  a  lot  of  other  plays  to  his  credit.  In 
those  days,  actors  would  come  in  early,  be- 
fore their  matinees,  and  have  lunch  at  Sar- 
di's,  where  Mengers  would  troll  for  clients. 
One  afternoon,  Mengers  stopped  by  Ewell's 
table,  dropped  her  business  card  in  his  wa- 
ter glass,  and  said,  "Hi,  I'm  Sue  Mengers,  I 
met  you  with  Charlie  Baker,  I'm  now  on 
my  own,  I  just  want  to  be  frank  with  you— 
I'd  love  you  to  be  our  client."  According  to 
Vidal,  "Ewell  said,  'What  can  you  do  for 
me  that  [my  agent]  Abe  Lastfogel  can't  do?' 
She  said,  'Fuck  David  Merrick!'  With  that, 
a  star  was  born.  She  got  him,  too." 


At  the  time,  Merrick,  the  powerful 
ducer  of  such  Broadway  hits  as  Gypsy 
Hello,  Dolly!,  and  the  film  director  ( 
Preminger  (Laura,  Anatomy  of  a  Mu'i 
Exodus)  were  "the  two  most  formida 
frightening  names  to  agents,"  accordin 
Mengers.  "But  Merrick  would  take 
calls  because  he  knew  I  would  be  ei 
amusing  or  I'd  give  him  a  free  idea.  W 
Hello,  Dolly!  opened,  I  called  David 
gave  him  a  list  of  replacements,  from  ( 
ger  Rogers  on  down,  and  in  fact  I  triei 
get  Ginger  Rogers  to  let  me  negotiate  it 
her.  I  thought  I  would  faint  on  the  waj 
to  her  suite  in  the  elevator.  And  there 
was,  sitting  behind  a  tray,  sipping  col 
and  she  never  even  offered  me  a  cup. 
made  me  feel— ugh." 

In  1967,  Preminger  was  directing  Hi 
Sundown,  and  Mengers  was  trying  to 
him  on  one  of  her  male  clients.  Premii 
was  a  liberal,  famous  for  openly  emplo; 
blacklisted  writer  Dalton  Trumbo  on  I 
dus.  As  she  recalls,  "He  said  to  me,  ^ 
Mengers,  your  client  is  a  fairy!'  Of  cot 
he  was,  but  I  said,  'Oh,  Mr.  Premin 
that's  not  true— I've  been  to  bed  with  h 
I  would  go  that  far,  yes.  I  wish  I  could 
he  gave  the  guy  the  part,  but  he  didn't, 
may  have  broken  the  blacklist,  but  gay 
verboten  in  movies." 

One  of  Mengers's  clients  was  Consta 
Bennett,  Joan's  sister  and  a  fading  sta 
her  own  right.  Mengers  knocked  herself 
to  get  Bennett  into  her  "comeback"  f 
Madame  X  (the  umpteenth  remake  c 
1908  French  melodrama),  which  stai 
Lana  Turner  and  Ricardo  Montalban 
was  produced  by  Ross  Hunter.  Insteac 
being  grateful,  Bennett  complained  ab 
her  billing  below  Turner,  demanding 
her  name  be  set  off  by  a  box  on  the  ads 
posters.  It  wasn't.  Bennett,  who  had  go 
a  hefty  salary,  refused  to  pay  her  comi 
sion  to  the  agency.  Then,  just  before 
movie  came  out,  she  died.  Mengers  s 
Hunter  a  telegram  that  said,  CONSTANq 

NALLY  GOT  HF.R  BOX! 

Mengers  was  shameless  hustling  die 
One  of  her  favorite  lines  was  "Get  lie 
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asshole  your  agent."  She  explains, 
mat  should  I  have  said?  'Your  agent's 
Iderful,  stay  with  him'?  I  was  at  times 

bombastie,  because  I  thought  it  was 
only  way  I  could  get  people  to  listen  to 
'  She  had  two  signature  phrases.  When 

heard   something  that   she   thought 

off  the  mark,  which  was  often,  she 
-ted,  -HellOHH'.'!,"  as  if  it  were  the 
ibest  thing  imaginable.  Then  she'd  say, 
jooaathe— "  and  fill  in  the  name  of  the 
I  star. 

ms  in  1962,  while  she  was  still  a  William 
[orris  secretary,  that  she  met  a  woman 

would  become  key  to  her  career:  Bar- 
Streisand,  then  a  relative  unknown  play- 
New  York  City  nightclubs.  A  year  later, 
n  Mengers  went  into  business  with  Kor- 
i,  she  began  to  see  more  of  Streisand 
ugh  the  singer's  husband,  Elliott  Gould, 
■  was  a  client,  and  through  Martin  Breg- 
i,  Streisand's  business  manager,  who  also 
died  Korman's  insurance.  For  Streisand 

Mengers  it  was  something  close  to  love 
irst  sight.  The  two  had  much  in  com- 
l,  both  bright,  angry,  ambitious  Jewish 
;  from  the  outer  boroughs,  with  fathers 
i  had  died  young.  The  agent  Abe  New- 
i  had  famously  said  of  Streisand,  "She'll 
:r  be  a  star  unless  she  gets  her  nose 
i"  But  in  1964  Streisand  became  a  na- 
ally  known  figure,  starring  on  Broad- 

in  Funny  Girl—  despite  her  nose— and 
igers  began  to  dream  about  signing  her 
i  client.  Though  brazen  with  everyone 
,  she  treated  Streisand  with  kid  gloves, 
ording  to  Korman,  "She  was  afraid  to 
et  Barbra."  Mengers  would  instruct  her 
s,  "Now,  don't  open  your  mouth  until 
:]  talks  to  you."  Which  may  be  the  only 
)rded  instance  of  Mengers  counseling 
umspection. 

•treisand  was  represented  by  Freddie 
ds  and  David  Begelman,  the  co-heads 
i  scrappy,  up-and-coming  agency  called 
:ative  Management  Associates,  which 
r  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
business.  According  to  Korman,  Strei- 
d  pressured  Begelman  and  Fields  to 
tg  in  Mengers  to  service  her.  Success 

many  fathers,  however.  Both  Gould 
I  Bregman  say  they  themselves  called 
IA  and  suggested  the  agency  hire  Men- 
i.  Fields  himself  doesn't  remember  the 
:umstances. 

vlengers  has  her  own,  needless  to  say 
re  colorful,  version.  Gore  Vidal  had  in- 
duced her  to  two  friends  of  his  she  was 
ng  to  sign:  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne 
odward,  both  of  whom  were  represented 
I  CMAs  John  Foreman.  Newman  was  a 
>e  movie  star.  Woodward  a  couple  of 
>.gs  lower  on  the  ladder,  but  the  couple's 
wis,  if  not  their  pocketbooks,  belonged  to 
>adway.  Right  away  Mengers  recognized 


how  she  could  appeal  to  their  vanity  and 
make  trouble  for  their  agent.  "I  was  zetzing 
them  all  the  time  in  my  fantasy,  thinking  I'd 
get  them  as  clients.  'Oh,  Paul,  you  should  do 
Strindberg.  Call  up  Tennessee,  have  him 
write  a  play.'  That's  half  of  what  agents  do 
to  get  new  clients,  is  to  make  them  unhappy 
with  their  current  representation.  So  John 
Foreman  had  to  spend  his  time  explaining  to 
Paul  and  Joanne  why  he  can't  call  Arthur 
Miller  and  have  him  write  a  play.  Finally, 
John  went  to  Freddie  Fields  and  said,  'Will 
you  hire  that  broad,  what's  her  name,  that 
little  agent.  Sue  Mengers.  She's  driving  me 
crazy— she  keeps  telling  Paul  and  Joanne  they 
should  do  theater.'"  However  it  happened, 
around  1966  Mengers  ended  up  at  CMA, 
where  she  would  begin  her  10-year  reign. 

CMA  was  considerably  less  tightly 
wrapped  than  the  Morris  agency,  its 
main  competitor,  and  would  come  to  repre- 
sent most  of  the  big  stars  of  the  1960s  and 
early  70s.  Geffen  worked  there  as  a  young 
agent.  So  did  Mike  Medavoy,  who  went  on 
to  become  an  executive  at  United  Artists 
and  Orion,  then  head  of  Tri-Star,  and  most 
recently  chairman  of  Phoenix  Pictures; 
Alan  Ladd  Jr.,  who  later  ran  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  where  he  gave  Star  Wars  a  green 
light;  and  Guy  McElwaine,  who  headed  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  in  the  1980s.  Jeff  Berg,  now 
chairman  of  ICM,  was  a  trainee. 

"With  Freddie  Fields  you  got  the  straight 
story,"  says  Korman,  "you  always  knew 
where  you  stood.  David  Begelman  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met,  then  he'd  turn  around  and 
bury  you."  Begelman  later  became  notorious 
for  embezzling  money  when  he  headed  Co- 
lumbia Pictures  in  the  mid-70s,  and  eventu- 
ally he  committed  suicide,  but  in  those  days 
he  was  riding  high,  known  for  his  golden 
tongue  and  imperial  habits,  rich  even  by 
Hollywood  standards.  (He  had  the  detailing 
on  his  Rolls  polished  with  a  toothbrush,  and 
in  later  years  he  was  reputed  to  have  had 
one  of  the  first  penile  implants  in  Beverly 
Hills,  of  which  he  was  immoderately  proud.) 
Begelman  knew  movies  and  had  charisma 
to  burn.  In  CMAs  London  office  he'd  hold 
forth  from  behind  his  desk  to  the  likes  of 
Richard  Burton,  Richard  Harris,  Stanley 
Baker,  Michael  Caine,  Roger  Moore,  all  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  spellbound. 

There  was  no  better  place  for  Mengers 
to  learn  the  business  than  CMA.  "David 
put  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  into  her  and  so 
did  I."  says  Fields.  "We  did  everything  to 
support  her  and  made  her  an  important 
woman  in  the  movie  business.  With  great 
pride,  by  the  way."  Mengers  started  in  the 
agency's  New  York  theater  department, 
then  moved  out  to  Hollywood  in  late  1968. 
"I  loved  it,"  she  remembers.  "I  saw  Fred 
Astaire  walking  in  Beverly  Hills  my  second 
day.  People  you  just  dreamed  about    Lana 


Turner,  Rita  Hayworth,  Glenn  Ford.  I  was 
in  heaven."  It  was  a  great  time  to  be  there: 
the  giants  of  the  studio  era  were  still  walk- 
ing and  talking,  while  a  new  golden  age, 
the  1970s,  was  in  its  infancy.  Right  away, 
she  was  a  hit.  "Talent  responds  to  enthusi- 
asm, and  I  was  genuinely  enthusiastic  about 
these  people,"  she  says.  "They  could  sense 
that."  Her  secret  weapon  was  her  relation- 
ship with  Streisand,  who  by  that  time  not 
only  was  a  huge  recording  and  Broadway 
star  but  had  also  hit  it  big  in  Hollywood 
with  the  1968  movie  version  of  Funny  Girl, 
for  which  she  won  an  Oscar.  "I  loved  her," 
Mengers  says.  "She  was  like  family.  Barbra 
schlepped  me  around  when  she  was  invited 
someplace,  so  I  was  given  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  people,  which  is  half  the 
battle.  You  can't  sign  them  till  you  meet 
them." 

Mengers  signed  a  young  Peter  Bog- 
danovich  after  seeing  his  debut  feature, 
Targets,  a  zero-budget  thriller  he  directed 
for  Roger  Corman  in  1968.  But  her  first  real 
coup  at  CMA  was  landing  Ryan  O'Neal, 
then  best  known  for  his  role  as  Rodney 
Harrington  on  TV's  Peyton  Place,  just  be- 
fore the  release  of  a  picture  he  did  for 
Robert  Evans  at  Paramount  called  Love 
Story.  Evans  persuaded  his  new  flame,  Ali 
MacGraw,  to  leave  her  agent  and  sign  with 
Mengers,  too.  Thus,  when  Love  Story  be- 
came the  year's  biggest  hit  upon  its  release 
in  1970,  she  found  herself  repping  two  of 
the  hottest  stars  in  Hollywood.  That  same 
year,  Mengers  shoehorned  Gene  Hackman 
into  William  Friedkin's  The  French  Con- 
nection. Recalls  Richard  Zanuck,  who  was 
then  president  of  Twentieth  Century  Fox, 
which  financed  the  movie,  "I  didn't  think 
Gene  was  totally  right  for  the  part.  I  was 
hoping  to  land  a  bigger  star,  because  at 
that  time  he  was  a  secondary  player,  and 
Billy  [Friedkin]  felt  the  same  way.  Sue  single- 
handedly  got  him  this  job.  She  would  call 
me  three  times  a  day,  she  was  a  relentless 
bird  dog  on  this  issue.  I'd  never  been  cam- 
paigned in  my  entire  career  like  she  cam- 
paigned for  that  role.  She  beat  up  on  us, 
and  we  just  couldn't  take  it  anymore,  so  we 
did  it.  And  how  right  she  was.  The  picture 
won  an  Academy  Award"  -as  did  Hack- 
man  "and  he  became  a  huge  star.  Gene 
should  have  a  shrine  [to  her]  in  his  house 
that  he  kneels  before." 

Bogdanovich's  second  feature.  The  Last 
Picture  Show,  an  elegiac  deconstruction  of 
small-town  life  in  Texas,  opened  in  1971  to 
wild  critical  acclaim  and  strong  box  office, 
which  put  him  among  the  pack  of  Young 
Turk  directors  then  challenging  the  Holly- 
wood establishment.  Mengers  signed  his  girl- 
friend, Cybill  Shepherd,  a  stunning  former 
model  who  had  made  a  splash  in  the  film 
Recalls  Shepherd.  "When  our  relationship 
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began.  Sue  would  lalk  to  me  very  slowly,  as 
if  my  brain  was  blond.  She  might  have  lokl 
me,  'Don't  lalk  too  much  in  an  interview.'" 

M  engers  had  finessed  an  early  screening 
of  The  Last  Picture  Show  lor  Streisand, 
who  was  anxious  to  do  something  serious, 
something  "significant."  She  loved  it.  and 
immediately  signed  on  for  the  directors  as- 
yet-to-be-determined  next  feature,  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Warner  under  Calley,  which  she 
imagined  would  be  something  in  the  same 
vein.  To  Streisand's  dismay,  Bogdanovich 
developed  a  script  for  a  screwball  comedy, 
an  homage  to  films  such  as  Howard  Hawks's 
Bringing  Up  Baby.  The  actress  had  one  foot 
out  the  door,  but  Mengers  and  Bogdanovich 
talked  her  into  staying  with  the  project, 
which  was  eventually  titled  What's  Up,  Doc? 
when  it  was  released  in  1972.  "Barbra  and 
I  saw  it  together  at  the  first  screening,  and 
we  both  thought  it  was  a  disaster,"  recalls 
Mengers.  "Her  manager,  Marty  Ehrlichman, 
hissed  at  me  after  the  screening,  'Are  you 
satisfied?  You've  ruined  her  career.'  1  flew 
to  Klosters  for  Christmas.  I  remember  Cal- 
ley calling  me  there,  saying,  'It's  a  smash.'" 
Indeed,  it  was— Bogdanovich's  second  con- 
secutive triumph.  Not  that  that  caused  Men- 
gers to  alter  her  opinion:  "1  still  don't  think 
it's  so  funny." 

After  What's  Up,  Doc?,  which  co-starred 
Mengers's  client  Ryan  O'Neal,  the  agent 
was  white-hot.  As  Richard  Benjamin,  an- 
other client,  remembers,  "You  wanted  to 
be  with  her.  because  she  seemed  to  be  at 
the  center  of  everything."  She  went  from 
score  to  score.  Nineteen  seventy-three's  Pa- 
per Moon  was  Bogdanovich's  third  hit  in  a 
row;  it  also  starred  O'Neal,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  Tatum,  another  Mengers  client 
(who  won  an  Oscar  for  the  part).  Mengers 
secured  the  title  role  in  the  1974  version  of 
The  Great  Gatsby  for  Robert  Redford  over 
Jack  Nicholson  by  convincing  Evans,  who 
was  looking  for  a  male  lead  to  pair  with 
MacGraw,  then  slated  to  play  Daisy,  that 
casting  two  brown-haired  stars  would  make 
for  a  boring  film.  (Mia  Farrow  would  even- 
tually be  Redford's  co-star,  leaving  Evans 
with  two  blonds.)  Mengers  got  Faye  Dun- 
away  the  role  of  Evelyn  Mulwray  in  Roman 
Polanski's  Chinatown  by  telling  Evans,  who 
preferred  Jane  Fonda,  that  Dunaway  was 
about  to  take  an  Arthur  Penn  film— a  lie. 
As  Mengers  recalls,  "Of  course  we  got 
Evans's  offer  for  Dunaway,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  conversation  I  said,  'Bobbee,  there 
is  no  Arthur  Penn  picture.'  And  he  said, 
'You  cunt!'" 

Mengers  thought  it  would  be  good  for 
Paula  Prentiss  if  she  worked  with  Alan 
Pakula    who  had  had  a  big  hit  with  Klutc- 


aiul  insisted  she  woo  the  director  for  a 
pail  in  ///c  Parallax  \icw.  the  1974  politi- 
cal thriller  starring  Warren  Bealty.  Recalls 
Prentiss.  "Sue  said.  'Hon-eee.  go  to  lunch 
with  him  and  wear  very,  very  tight  pants,' 
which  I  did.  She  said  it  was  the  way  they 
do  it  at  MOM,  which  is  that  they  sew  them 
to  your  underwear." 

Mengers's  efforts  made  Michael  Caine  a 
household  name.  In  the  60s  he  was  known 
for  English  films  like  The  Ipcress  Pile  and  Al- 
fie;  in  the  70s  he  began  to  appear  in  Holly- 
wood fare  like  Neil  Simon's  California  Suite. 
"She  was  trying  to  get  me  accepted  in  Amer- 
ica as  being  a  Brit,"  he  remembers.  "Now  I 
am  kind  of  accepted  as  an  American  who 
talks  funny,  and  that's  based  on  Sue.  Just 
smashing  through.  She  was  a  bulldog  with 
charm." 

In  1975  she  got  a  then  astronomical 
$1  million  for  Gene  Hackman  to  do  the 
ill-fated  Lucky  Lady  opposite  Liza  Minnelli 
and  Burt  Reynolds.  That  same  year  she  res- 
cued Cybill  Shepherd's  career  after  the  di- 
sastrous opening  of  Bogdanovich's  musical, 
At  Long  Last  Love,  in  which  Shepherd, 
Reynolds,  and  Madeline  Kahn  warbled 
Cole  Porter  tunes.  (At  the  time,  Gene 
Shalit  said,  "Cybill  Shepherd  cannot  walk 
or  talk,  much  less  sing.")  Mengers  got  her 
a  part  in  Martin  Scorsese's  Taxi  Driver.  "At 
that  time,  she  had  icicles  forming  on  her 
body,"  explains  Mengers.  "She  needed  to 
work  with  a  director  of  that  cachet." 

Mengers  had  clawed  her  way  up  in  the 
pre-feminist  era,  and  she  had  no 
qualms  about  playing  the  gender  card.  One 
minute  she  would  be  batting  her  eyelashes 
and  burbling  baby  talk,  and  in  the  next 
breath  she  would  say  something  like  "Fuck 
yourself,  you  little  kike!"  She  could  kill  you 
in  a  negotiation,  and  then  scold  you  for  not 
opening  the  car  door  for  her.  She  herself 
never  thought  her  gender  created  problems 
for  her.  But  younger  women  whom  she 
nurtured  professionally  disagreed.  Toni 
Howard,  the  ICM  agent  who  represents 
Samuel  L.  Jackson  and  Christina  Ricci, 
was  Freddie  Fields's  secretary  when  Men- 
gers first  arrived  in  L.A.  She  recalls,  "It 
was  like  Little  Sue  and  'the  guys.'  The  guys 
tried  to  hold  her  back,  not  particularly  Fred- 
die. Somebody  would  sign  some  kind  of  or- 
dinary person,  and  everybody  would  go, 
'Oh,  how  fabulous!'  And  Sue  would  sign 
AH  MacGraw  and  Ryan  O'Neal,  and  she 
didn't  get  the  kind  of  attention  somebody 
else  would  have  gotten." 

As  cutting  as  Mengers  could  be  to  oth- 
ers, she  often  made  herself  the  butt  of  her 
own  jokes.  If  she  wasn't  getting  enough 
sex,  she'd  complain,  "Sue's  cooze  is  cold." 
Recalls  manager  Michael  Black,  who 
worked  with  her  at  CMA  and  ICM,  its 
successor,  "She  would  be  the  first  to  make 


fun  of  her  size,  make  fun  of  the  I. id  ti 
here  is  this  Jew  she  would  relei  lo  heil 
as  this  lew'  sitting  down  at  lunch  w\ 
say,  Jacqueline  Kennedy."  Black  regard 
such  extravagant  displays  of  self-immolaljj 
as  a  business  strategy.  "If  someone  u|| 
likely  lo  dish  her,  it  undercut  them  if  I 
said  it  about  herself  first,"  he  continil 
"And  for  someone  who  was  intimidated] 
her,  it  relaxed  them,  made  it  easy  to  bJ 
with  them,  get  information." 

She  was  so  entertaining  that  Bob  SI  - 
man,  the  agent  whose  office  was  rl 
to  hers  at  CMA,  used  to  put  a  water  g 
to  the  wall  to  eavesdrop  on  her  conve 
tions.  He  discovered  that  her  usefuh 
to  her  clients  far  exceeded  career  adv 
One  day  he  overheard  her  tell  somec 
"You  don't  have  to  come  every  tin 
Says  Dick  Shepherd,  one  of  the  orig 
CMA  partners  and  Mengers's  titular  t 
there,  "She  marched  to  her  own  dr 
mer.  She'd  do  what  her  instincts  t 
her  to  do.  and  if  it  was  done  wrong, 
would  expect  somebody  to  bail  her  oi 
always  said  to  her,  'Your  instincts  are 
feet,  but  your  execution  sucks.'" 
problem  was  that   Mengers  ignored 
nuts  and  bolts  of  agenting.  She  would 
down  a  great  salary,  but  leave  the 
points  of  negotiating,  the  minutiae  of 
contract,  to  others. 

Nor  was  she  much  of  a  team  pla 
There  was  a  staff  meeting  every  Wedi 
day  morning  at  CMA,  which  Sheph 
chaired.  Mengers  was  always  late  ; 
"obstreperous,"  he  recalls.  One  Tues 
night  he  ran  into  her  at  a  black-tie  fi 
tion  on  the  Warner  lot.  In  front  of  a  gr 
of  people,  he  instructed  her,  "Just  do  n 
favor— try  to  get  to  the  meeting  on  time 
morrow,  nine  o'clock."  The  next  morn 
40  or  so  people,  including  several  clie 
were  gathered  in  the  conference  room  w 
Mengers  arrived,  promptly  at  nine, 
wearing  her  gown  and  wrap  from  the 
vious  night.  Trying  mightily  to  main! 
his  dignity.  Shepherd  was  damned  if 
was  going  to  laugh.  But  she  dropped 
the  seat  next  to  him,  looked  down  i 
his  lap,  and  said  in  a  voice  loud  eno 
for  the  whole  room  to  hear,  "Dick,  y 
fly's  open." 

Mengers  may  have  been  a  diva,  I 
adds  Shepherd,  "she  made  a  huge  dil 
ence.  A  lot  of  the  people  whom  we  re] 
sented  became  clients  or  stayed  with 
agency  because  Sue  was  fun  to  be  arou 
She  held  on  to  certain  people  that  1  cf 
think  Freddie  [Fields]  could  have  kept, 
Barbra.  No  matter  how  sloppy  she  wa: 
her  agentry  work,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
could  make  things  happen.  I  never  kt 
anyone  quite  like  her." 

Mengers  was  so  quotable  that  psd 
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d  out  on  delicious  Sue-isms.  Stevie 
lips,  one  of  the  few  other  female  agents 

MA  and  a  rival,  was  the  opposite  of 
igers  in  every  respect:  prim,  proper, 
reserved.  One  afternoon  at  someone's 
I  the  particulars  have  been  lost  to 
-Mengers  was  chugging  along  in  the 
I,  swimming  stark  naked,  when  out  of 
here,  the  story  goes,  appeared  the 
ek  actress  Melina  Mercouri,  famous 
her  hit  I960  film.  Never  on  Sunday, 
her  husband,  blacklisted  director  Jules 
sin  (Naked  City).  Even  Mengers  was 
arrassed,  but  she  stepped  out  of  the 
1  with  aplomb,  shook  off  the  water 

a  toss  of  her  blond  mane,  and  with- 
missing  a  beat  said,  "Hi!  I'm  Stevie 
lips'" 

s  Vidal  remembers  her  in  those  years, 
."she  was  a  bit  lax  in  the  flattery  de- 
ment, which  was  interesting  because 
s  where  agents  usually  shine.  So  she 
something  of  a  relief  from  those  agents 
were  always  telling  their  clients,  'You're 
greatest,  baby,  you're  the  greatest.'  She 
Id  be  saying,  'Take  it.  You  may  never 
another  offer."  Joan  Collins  was  turning 
die-aged,  with  children,  a  broken  mar- 
£,  going  through  a  bad  patch.  Sue  said 
oan,  'Give  it  up.  You've  got  enough 
ley  to  live  on,  you've  got  children  to 
:,  just  settle  down,  forget  the  business." 
l  that,  Joan  left  Sue  and  got  Dynasty,  I 
k  just  to  show  her  up." 
Mengers  was  her  own  best  press  agent, 
couldn't  resist  sharing  a  good  story, 
she  recalls,  "A  couple  of  days  before 
/  Year's  Eve  1973,  Bob  Evans  called  me 
said,  'You  cannot  tell  anybody,  this  is 
■secret,  but  Kissinger  is  coming  here 
New  Year's  Eve  and  you  have  to  bring 
idy  [Bergen].'  I  said,  'I  can't  get  Candy 

0  out  with  Kissinger.'  'You  gotta  do  it, 
gotta  do  it,  he  wants  to  see  Candy.'  So 

illed  Candy.  I  said,  'Candy,  look,  it's 
>ory.  The  secretary  of  state  . . .  we'll  be 
n  you,  nothing's  gonna  happen.'  So  we 
vailed  upon  Candice,  and  Bob  kept 
ting,  'You  cannot  tell  anybody,  this  is 
-secret.'  Well,  I  wasn't  not  going  to  tell 
iple  that  I  had  New  Year's  Eve  with 
lry  Kissinger,  intime  dinner,  six  people, 
i  called  Joyce  Haber,  the  gossip  colum- 
at  the  L.A.  Times.  'Joyce,  I  just  want 
.  to  know  on  New  Year's  Eve  . . .  '  Little 

1  know  that  Kissinger  had  told  his  fl- 
ee, Nancy,  that  he  was  going  to  Hanoi 
someplace,  and  that  it  was  only  when  it 
i  in  the  paper  that  she  found  out  he 
i  spending  New  Year's  Eve  with  Can- 
e  Bergen  at  Bob  Evans's  house.  That  is 
en  Nancy  said  to  Henry,  'Marriage,  or 
-bye.'  So  Henry  called  Bob,  said.  'Bob. 
'ant  to  thank  you  for  helping  me  get 
rried.'" 


Mengers's  own  parties  were  all  business. 
"I  ran  those  parties  like—if  my  mother  had 
been  outside  in  the  rain,  she  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  get  in,"  she  continues.  At  one 
dinner  she  put  Ann-Margret  together  with 
Mike  Nichols,  who  then  cast  her  in  Carnal 
Knowledge.  She  introduced  Burt  Reynolds 
to  Alan  Pakula,  who  cast  him  in  Starting 
Over,  a  hit  1979  romantic  comedy,  opposite 
Bergen  and  Jill  Clayburgh.  Paul  Schrader 
met  Lauren  Hutton  and  used  her  to  play 
one  of  Richard  Gere's  clients  in  the  1980 
film  American  Gigolo.  Michael  Black  remem- 
bers taking  Hutton  to  that  particular  party. 
"When  I  picked  her  up  at  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont,  she  was  wearing  a  long,  white  gauze 
skirt,  and  no  underwear.  I  gave  her  my 
drawers  and  I  said,  'Darling,  it's  one  thing  to 
walk  into  Sue's  party  and  try  to  get  this  role 
in  American  Gigolo  and  look  fabulous  and 
sexy.  It's  another  thing  to  give  a  floor  show 
with  your  beaver.'" 

But  all  work  and  no  play  makes  even 
movie  stars  dull  boys  and  girls,  and,  after 
all,  it  was  the  70s.  "The  big  thing  was 
grass,"  Mengers  remembers.  "It  was  like  a 
ceremony.  People  sat  on  the  floor,  you'd 
smoke  a  joint.  Darling  Annette  Funicello 
was  there  one  night.  I  thought,  How  great, 
if  I  can  turn  her  on,  and  I  handed  her 
the  joint,  and  she  looked  at  me,  and  she 
laughed  and  said,  'Not  a  chance.'  I  turned 
Billy  Wilder  on  once.  He  had  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  at  his  house/apartment.  I  sat  be- 
tween him  and  George  Burns,  and  I  lit  a 
joint.  Billy  was  always  against  all  that  stuff. 
He  took  one  or  two  tentative  puffs.  And 
now,  when  I  see  him,  I  talk  to  him  as  if  he 
were  Tim  Leary." 

The  only  cloud  on  Mengers's  horizon  in 
the  mid-70s  was  Jon  Peters,  the  hair- 
dresser who  became  Streisand's  boyfriend 
in  1973.  Streisand  was  a  difficult  client  even 
on  a  good  day.  "Barbra  was  demanding, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  to  read 
scripts,"  says  Mengers.  "She  was  one  ma- 
jor star  whom  you  had  to  force  into  com- 
mitting to  a  movie.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  her  was  you  could  say  anything  to 
her— 'I  don't  like  the  way  you  look  in  this 
movie'— and  she  would  listen.  She  wouldn't 
do  what  you  wanted  all  the  time— she  was 
offered  Cabaret,  and  I  begged  her  to  do 
it— but  she  didn't  get  annoyed.  She  only 
wanted  the  truth." 

But  by  1974,  Peters  became  Streisand's 
de  facto  manager  and  agent  (and  eventually 
producer,  beginning  with  the  1976  remake 
of  A  Star  Is  Born).  Streisand  had  passed  up 
parts  in  Klute  and  Cabaret— for  which  Jane 
Fonda  and  Liza  Minnelli,  respectively,  had 
won  Oscars— in  favor  of  roles  in  pictures 
such  as  the  1972  dud  Up  the  Sandbox. 
Peters,  a  full-service  Svengali,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  persuade  Streisand  that  she 


wasn't  receiving  good  enough  advice.  As 
Mengers  remembers  it,  "I  was  very  posses- 
sive of  Barbra,  and  I  felt  Jon  had  a  lot  of 
self-interest  [in  the  relationship],  because  he 
wanted  to  establish  himself,  so  there  were  a 
lot  of  bloody  battles,  and  Barbra  let  us  fight 
them  out."  It  didn't  help  that  Streisand  had 
set  her  heart  on  adapting  an  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer  short  story  called  "Yentl,"  which  she 
wanted  to  star  in— playing  a  boy,  yet— and 
direct.  Mengers  was  less  than  enthusiastic, 
not  to  say  openly  discouraging,  as  only  she 
could  be.  "I  thought  of  her,  not  as  disorga- 
nized, but  I  was  always  concerned  about 
her  attention  span,  and  [Yentl]  was  a  hard, 
hard  period  picture.  I  never  thought  it 
would  get  off  the  ground,  and  it  didn't,  until 
she  announced  she  was  doing  it  as  a  musi- 
cal, and  you  figure  when  that  throat  opens, 
you're  home  free.  The  minute  I  heard  the 
word  'musical,'  I  thought,  Oh,  great,  that's 
money  in  the  bank.  And  I  did  love  the  pic- 
ture," which  was  eventually  made  in  1983. 
But  in  the  late  70s  it  had  been  an  issue  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  Mengers  had  met 
Jean-Claude  Tramont  at  a  dinner  party 
at  the  home  of  Henry  Ford's  daughter 
Charlotte.  Tramont  was  a  screenwriter 
(Ash  Wednesday,  the  1973  film  in  which 
Elizabeth  Taylor  gets  a  face-lift)  and  direc- 
tor of  Belgian  extraction.  He  was  a  striking 
man— "this  tall,  elegant  borzoi  or  Russian- 
wolfhound-looking  kind  of  guy,  immacu- 
lately turned  out,"  in  the  words  of  Chris 
Mankiewicz,  who  knew  Tramont  well  and 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  couple. 

"I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  him," 
Mengers  recalls.  "Too  good-looking.  I've 
never  liked  handsome  men.  My  attitude 
was:  Gotta  be  something  wrong  with  them. 
And  it  wasn't  hard,  because  they  didn't 
come  calling,  ya  know?  I  think  Jean-Claude 
was  intrigued  that  this  short,  fat  Jewess 
didn't  pay  attention  to  him. 

"About  a  week  after  the  dinner,  he  called, 
and  I  didn't  recognize  the  name.  It  was 
the  only  time  in  my  entire  life  that  a  man 
pursued  me.  And  I  was  no  chicken.  I  was 
gettin'  way  up  there  in  my  30s.  He's  the 
first  man  who  ever— not  wanted  me,  be- 
cause I  had  my  share— who  wanted  me. 
He  came  over  for  a  drink,  and  that  was 
it."  This  was  in  June.  By  September  they 
were  living  together. 

Mengers  used  to  tell  a  story  about  the 
early  days  of  their  relationship:  When  Tra- 
mont spent  the  night  with  her,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  complain  about  her  snoring. 
She  replied,  "I  don't  snore." 

"You  do  snore." 

"I  don't  snore."  He  put  a  tape  recorder 
under  her  bed,  and,  lo,  when  he  played 
back  the  tape,  the  sounds  of  Mengers's 
honking  filled  the  room.  She  thought.  "Oh 
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God,  and  he  still  loves  me  I  have  to  many 
him!  There's  nobody  else  who  would  put  up 
with  that  snoring." 

Alow  months  after  they  met,  Tramont 
proposed  to  her  dining  a  flight  from 
New  York  to  L.A.  He  pretended  to  be 
drunk,  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  married?" 
She  replied,  "Don't  be  ridiculous!"  That's 
where  the  matter  stood  until  a  few  years  lat- 
er, when  Calley  invited  them  to  accompany 
him  to  Greece  on  his  honeymoon.  One 
night,  before  the  trip,  when  Mengers  and 
Tramont  were  in  the  middle  of  a  fight,  she 
said  to  him  heatedly,  "If  you  think  I'm 
gonna  go  on  John  Galley's  boat  on  his  hon- 
eymoon and  not  be  married,  you're  crazy." 

So  in  May  1973  the  couple  wed  at  Ven- 
tana,  a  Big  Sur  resort  popular  among 
the  hipper  elements  of  Hollywood.  Gene 
Hackman  was  shooting  a  film  up  there, 
and  Mengers,  who  was  always  working, 
even  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  felt  she 
might  as  well  be  near  him  in  case  he  need- 
ed anything.  The  bride  and  groom  had 
planned  to  fly  up  to  Big  Sur  for  an  anony- 
mous service  by  themselves,  "like  two  or- 
phans, two  sad  souls,"  as  Mengers  recalls. 
"We  arrived  at  the  airport,  and  suddenly 
Streisand  showed  up,  a  total  surprise,  with 
her  then  beau."  This  was  a  few  months  be- 
fore she  took  up  with  Peters.  "She  became 
my  maid  of  honor,"  Mengers  continues, 
"and  this  strange  guy  that  Jean-Claude  had 
never  met  was  his  best  man.  But  the  whole 
ceremony  was  about  Streisand.  The  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  looked  exactly  like  Spen- 
cer Tracy,  kept  staring  at  Barbra,  and  the 
music  they  played  was  'People.'  And  that 
night,  our  wedding  night,  Streisand  and  her 
beau  joined  us  for  dinner.  She  looked  more 
like  a  bride  than  I  did,  and  when  they 
brought  out  the  wedding  cake,  they  put  it 
in  front  of  her!  I  could  feel  Jean-Claude's 
anger  building.  My  poor  husband,  what  he 
went  through.  But  Barbra  gave  us  the  most 
unique  wedding  present.  She  taped  Ger- 
man lieder  for  me,  love  songs,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  French  songs  for  Jean-Claude. 
That  was  so  unbelievable,  such  a  lovely, 
personal  gift." 

Once  married,  Mengers  and  Tramont 
did  indeed  accompany  Calley  to  Greece, 
though  he  insists  that  the  trip  was  actually 
Sue's  honeymoon.  In  any  event,  Calley  had 
recently  married  a  Czechoslovakian  former 
actress,  and  as  Mengers  recalls,  "Olinka 
would  get  up  every  morning  looking  like 
Miss  Czechoslovakia,  the  most  gorgeous 
girl  in  a  little  bikini,  and  I  was  like  Jean- 
nie  Berlin  in  The  Heartbreak  Kiel  [the 
1972  Elaine  May  film  in  which  newlywed 
Charles  Grodin  dumps  Berlin  on  their  hon- 


eymoon for  Cybill  Shepherd],  I'd  come  oul 

wrapped  in  a  towel,  and  my  husband  would 
look  at  Olinka,  and  then  he'd  look  at  me, 
just  like  Chuck  Grodin.  Olinka  would  jump 
oil  the  boat  and  swim,  and  I'd  still  be  hud- 
dled there." 

("She's  forgetting  a  big  part  of  it,"  (  alley 
says  when  I  relay  Mengers's  account  to  him. 
"It  was  like  word  had  gotten  from  island  to 
island  that  Sue  was  coming,  because  when 
we  pulled  into  port,  there  would  be,  like,  50 
Mustache  Petes  waiting  for  a  shot  at  her. 
She  was  a  bit  heavy,  but  Greek  guys  like 
their  women  slightly  heavy,  and  she  would 
put  on  her  transparent  schmatte  and  walk 
along  the  beach  and  have  a  line  of  guys  fol- 
lowing her,  apparently  playing  with  their 
worry  beads  but  actually  playing  pocket 
pool,  trying  to  get  behind  her  so  they  could 
look  through  this  garment  into  the  sun,  see 
her  outline  as  she  jiggled  along  in  her  high- 
heeled  shoes.") 

Mengers  and  Tramont  were  an  unlikely 
match,  a  union  of  opposites  if  ever 
there  was  one.  "Jean-Claude  was  this  kind 
of  aristocratic,  very  sophisticated,  incred- 
ibly witty,  incredibly  cultivated  person," 
says  Chris  Mankiewicz.  "He  was  embar- 
rassed by  shows  of  emotion  and  affected 
considerable  dislike  for  the  vulgarity  of 
Hollywood.  He  loved  to  talk  about  world 
affairs,  which  never  interested  her  at  all.  She 
just  loved  Hollywood  movie  stars  and  loved 
all  the  gossip.  He  was  this  Catholic  aristo- 
crat and  she  was  like  the  maid,  almost,  in 
terms  of  how  she  looked.  She  would  like  to 
hang  around  in  her  bathrobe,  the  quintes- 
sential Jewish  hausfrau.  What  they  had  in 
common  was  this  extraordinary  sense  of 
humor." 

"My  husband  was  a  very  witty  guy," 
says  Mengers,  offering  the  ultimate  com- 
pliment: "He  made  me  sound  dumb." 
Tramont  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  more  noto- 
rious lines  while  he  was  watching  the  Acad- 
emy Awards  on  TV.  Noticing  that  yet  an- 
other Holocaust  documentary  had  won 
an  Oscar,  he  said,  "There's  no  business 
like  Shoah  business!"  On  another  occasion, 
a  party  for  Sue's  mother's  85th  birthday,  he 
surveyed  the  guests,  her  mother's  friends, 
all  women  of  advanced  years,  85,  90,  with 
their  walkers,  all  Holocaust  survivors,  and 
exclaimed,  "Schindler's  B-list!"  Adds 
Mengers,  "He  had  me  believing  for  a  while 
he  was  half  Jewish,  until  I  found  out  he 
was  full  of  it.  But  he  had  that  kind  of  an- 
gry Jewish  humor.  He  was  anti-everything. 
It  was  because  he  wasn't  being  paid  enough 
attention,  because  in  this  town  you  walk 
into  a  room,  you're  immediately  judged 
by  your  accomplishments.  So  he  became  a 
provocateur  to  get  attention."  Eclipsed  by 
her  notoriety,  he  suffered  from  being  Mr. 
Sue  Mengers. 


"Nick  and  Nora  Charles  were  noth 
compared  to  Sue  and  Jean-Claude,"  a 
Mankiewicz.  "On  a  good  night  it  was  i 
watching  two  of  the  greatest  swordsnj 
of  France  thrusting  at  each  other  J 
rapiers,  because  they  were  both  incredj 
quick,  witty,  and  funny.  [On  a  bad  nia 
he  was,  at  times,  cruel  to  her.  Sue  like! 
cuddle.  She  gets  to  be  like  a  little  girl 
home,  and  she  loved  Jean-Claude,  audi 
loved  to  snuggle  up  to  him -she  called  I 
Moojie.  And  he'd  say,  'Sue,  stop  it!  3 
it!'  and  they'd  yell  and  scream.  He  wc 
say,  'You  kike!'  There  were  times  when 
was  hurt  by  him,  and  she  would  eii 
start  crying  or  she  would  just  leave.  / 
be  really  pissed  off." 
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"ost  of  their  friends  were  her  frier 
.and  some  of  her  friends,  the  ones  t 
loved  her,  didn't  like  the  way  he  spok< 
her.  He'd  say,  "You're  a  lazy  cunt," 
she'd  say,  "Yeah,  I  am."  But  others  un 
stood  that  this  was  part  of  their  dialoj 
just  the  way  they  were  together.  Mankiew 
"Once  Jean-Claude  and  I  wanted  Sue,  wl 
idea  of  exercise  is  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
her  housekeeper  to  bring  her  some  Haaj 
Dazs,  to  work  out  more,  so  he  and  I  set 
to  get  a  treadmill  for  her  at  a  sport 
goods  store.  The  man  came  over,  asl 
'Are  you  looking  for  anything  in  part 
lar?'  And  Jean-Claude  looked  at  him 
said,  'Well,  yes,  have  you  got  one  of  tl 
Isadora  Duncan  models?'  I  just  stai 
screaming  with  laughter,  because  the  wl 
image  was  of  Sue's  scarf  getting  caugh 
the  treadmill.  It  was  iike,  how  many  v 
can  you  murder  your  wife? 

"There  were  a  lot  of  women  in  this  t< 
who  would  have  thrown  themselves 
Jean-Claude's  feet  if  he  ever  left  Sue.  / 
people  kept  thinking,  Why  does  he 
with  her?  She  hasn't  done  much  for 
career.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  ever 
case  that  he  really  wanted  that.  This 
not  a  marriage  of  convenience  from 
point  of  view.  He  really  loved  Sue,  re 
adored  her." 

During  an  interview  with  Mengers 
1987,  Paul  Rosenfield  remarked  on  the 
that  Mengers  had  represented  several  ( 
pies—Ryan  O'Neal  and  Farrah  Fawc 
Bogdanovich  and  Shepherd,  Prentiss 
Benjamin,  Jacqueline  Bisset  and  Micl 
Sarrazin— and  wondered  whether  she 
been  using  her  work  to  look  for  a  fan 
"Don't  forget,"  she  responded,  "1  had 
brothers  or  sisters,  no  cousins,  for  a  1 
time  no  boyfriend,  no  husband.  This 
family."  In  Tramont,  despite  his  caustic- 
she  finally  found  the  warmth  she  had  lac 
growing  up.  "He  was  willing  to  become 
daddy,"  she  says.  "He  was  willing  to  t 
care  of  me.  It  wasn't  his  looks,  it  was 
compassion  that  he  had." 
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\  n  January  27,  1979.  Tramont  got  a  col- 
lect call  from  Mcngcrs's  mother    '"Col- 
li call'  were  the  only  English  words  she 
iecl,"  says  Sue  -informing  him  that  his 
s  I. .A. -to-New  York  flight  had  been 
:ked.  A  woman  who  claimed  she  was 
d  with  nitroglycerin  was  holding  the 
e  hostage  on  the  ground  at  JFK.  Ac- 
iiil'  to  Joe  Armstrong,  who  was  also  on 
■me    he  was  then  the  editor  in  chief 
publisher  of  New  York  and  New  West 
Bines  and  is  now  vice  president  of 
Media    the  passengers  were  terrified. 
>ple  were  on  their  knees  praying,  you 
people  with  their  hands  in  their  faces 
tal  positions  on  the  floor.  We  thought 
;  ball  of  fire  could  come  roaring  down 
aisle.  Except  Sue.  She  kept  saying, 
keeping  Candy  wailing 
pine's.'  The  rest  of  us 
thinking.  'We're  gonna 
iny  minute!'" 
he  hijacker  wanted  Charl- 
Heston  to  read  a  largely 
■rent  statement  on  tele- 
m.  When  Mengers  heard 
she  was  flabbergasted, 
alls  Armstrong,   "Sue 
,  'Charlton  Heston!?'1'- 
he's  a  B  actor— 'I  can  get 
hra  Streisand!'"  Adds 
lgers,  "But  she  wanted 
ing  Charlton  Hcston,  no 
stitutes.  With  my  luck 
isand  would  have  said  no 
vay.  'Blow  her  up!' 
Meanwhile,"    Mengers 
inues,  "Jean-Claude  didn't 
like  talking  to  my  moth- 

0  she  screamed  at  the  op- 
or,  'She's  been  hijacked!' 
then  Jean-Claude  had  a 
mma.  Should  he  fly  in? 
:  was  gonna  explode,  I 

already  dead,  so  who  did  he  call  for 
ice?  Bob  Evans  [the  marriage  expert]! 
i  said,  'What  if  she  doesn't  die?  You 
a  keep  your  marriage  going,  you  better 

So,  begrudgingly,  he  got  on  a  plane, 
ring  he'd  either  bring  me  home  or  my 

JS." 

tfter  five,  six,  seven  hours,  in  Mengers 's 
ds,  "I  realized,  This  could  be  serious, 
gonna  fuckin'  die  here,  and  I  thought, 
not  going  to  go  without  being  stoned. 

1  lit  up  a  joint.  Theodore  Bikel.  who  was 
the  plane,  took  his  guitar  and  started 

'iing  up  and  down,  singing,  'Hava  Nagi- 
tlava  Nagila'  . . .  There  is  nothing  worse 
|  Theodore  Bikel.  Nothing.  And  so  I 
thinking,  Em  gonna  die  listening  to 
:odore  Bikel,  and  he  wouldn't  fuckin'  sit 
^n  and  shut  up.  Like  he's  consoling  us 
1  these  songs."  Finally,  after  eight  hours 
(the  ground,  an  F.B.I,  agent  was  able  to 
Upower  the  hijacker  and  disarm  her;  the 
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bomb  turned  out  to  be  a  phony.  As  the 
passengers  disembarked,  Armstrong  noticed 
80-odd  stretchers,  with  bottles  of  plasma, 
waiting  in  a  hangar  while  ambulances  stood 
outside.  Mengers  went  off  to  Elaine's  with 
some  of  her  fellow  abductees,  "having  the 
best  time,"  she  adds,  "and  when  I  got  to 
the  hotel  at  two  in  the  morning,  there  was 
Jean-Claude,  livid." 

Mengers  had  a  great  run  at  CMA  un- 
der Begelman  and  Fields.  But  by  the 
mid-70s,  agents  were  leaving  the  business 
in  droves,  becoming  studio  executives  and 
producers.  "A  lot  of  those  guys  just  looked 
down  the  road  and  said,  'It's  not  how  I 
want  to  grow  old,'"  Mengers  explains.  "Be- 
ing an  agent  is  like  being  in  the  gulag.  A 


GET  ME  TO  VENTANA  ON  TIME 

Barbra  Streisand's  unidentified  date, 

Mengers.  Jean-Claude  Tramont.  and  Streisand 

at  Mengers  and  Tramont's  wedding  in 
Big  Sur,  California,  May  5,  1973.  The  bridal 

party  was  serenaded  with  "People." 

At  dinner,  waiters  put  the  wedding  cake  in 

front  of  Streisand. 


lot  of  them  didn't  want  to  spend  their  lives 
being  beat  up,  which  is  what  you  are  most 
of  the  time.  I  never  thought  of  being  an 
agent  as  a  stepping-stone.  It  was  the  ulti- 
mate, a  calling  from  God.  I  was  written 
about  so  much,  and  made  such  a  fuss 
over,  I  really  began  to  believe  I  knew  every- 
thing, and  that  if  I  ever  left  the  business,  it 
would  collapse.  I  thought  I  was  the  most 
important  person  in  the  entire  industry.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  clients  I  real- 
ly cared  for  could  leave  me.  Or  that  they'd 
get  old.  I  was  totally  an  idiot."  Begelman 
left  to  go  to  Columbia  Pictures  in   1973. 


Mengers,  too,  got  offers  to  go  to  the  stu- 
dios. She  adds,  "But  Freddie  Fields  threat- 
ened them.  I  may  have  wanted  to,  but  I 
couldn't."  ("I  wasn't  in  a  position  to  threat- 
en any  studio,"  counters  Fields.  "It  was  not 
like  today.  You  didn't  go  in  and  say,  'You're 
not  going  to  get  so-and-so.'") 

In  1975,  Marvin  Josephson's  Interna- 
tional Famous  Agency  bought  CMA.  The 
new  mega-agency  became  ICM.  Fields 
soon  left  for  a  producing  deal  at  Para- 
mount. At  the  same  time,  five  obscure 
agents  led  by  Michael  Ovitz  left  William 
Morris  to  form  CAA.  With  all  the  fire  and 
smoke  surrounding  the  ICM  deal,  no  one 
really  noticed,  but  an  era  had  ended.  The 
agency  business  would  become  consider- 
ably more  regimented.  Armani  would 
replace  muumuus. 

Mengers  had  enjoyed  a 
love-hate  relationship  with 
Begelman  and  Fields.  "They 
were  wonderful  to  me,"  she 
says,  "but  why  not?  They 
had  a  genius  agent  working 
for  them  for  scale.  I  was  like 
a  little  puppy,  I  was  so 
thrilled  to  be  doing  what  I 
was  doing.  They  screwed  me 
pretty  good  when  it  came  to 
money.  There  were  a  lot  of 
promises,  I  never  had  stock, 
I  was  always  told,  'Don't 
worry  about  it.  If  we  ever  sell 
the  company,  we'll  take  care 
of  you.'  Of  course,  they  didn't, 
and  those  were  my  good 
years,  so  I  have  no  love  lost. 
If  I  never  see  Freddie  again, 
it'll  be  too  soon." 

Says  Geffen,  "She  really 
had  no  clue.  She  so  com- 
pletely trusted  them.  They 
always  said  they  were  going 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  they  didn't.  By  the 
time  they  sold  the  agency,  she  had  virtually 
no  money.  On  some  level.  Sue  was  her  own 
worst  agent."  "Sue  has  always  been  bitter 
about  [the  sale],"  says  Fields,  "but  she  was 
unrealistic.  I  didn't  get  rich,  David  didn't 
get  rich,  no  one  got  rich.  The  company 
didn't  sell  for  that  much."  He  adds:  "Sue 
was  treated  equally  with  her  peers." 

By  the  late  70s,  several  of  Mengers's 
oldest  and  biggest  clients  were  m  the 
grip  of  career  crises  thai  she  was  power- 
less to  ameliorate.  First  there  was  Mac- 
Graw,  still  in  thrall  to  McQueen.  "As  Jon 
and  I  fought  over  Barbra.  Steve  and  I 
fought  over  Ali."  she  recalls.  "The)  onl\ 
had  one  telephone  line  in  the  house.  I 
would  say  to  my  secretary,  'Gel  Ali  Mac- 
Graw,'  and  the  line  would  be  busy  for 
hours.  And  then,  finally,  I  he  phone  would 
ring  and   Steve  would   pick   up.   and   my 
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Sue  Mengers 


secretary  would  say,  'Miss  Mongers  cull- 
ing Ali  MacGraw.'  He'd  say,  'If  she  wants 
to  talk  to  Ali,  lei  her  dial  the  phone  her- 
self!' And  hung  up."  Eventually,  MacGraw 
left  her. 

She  and  Bogdanovich  also  parted  com- 
pany. Bergen  left  alter  I979's  Starting  Over. 
which  was  a  hit.  "She  was  annoyed  with  me 
because  she  wanted  the  Jill  Clayburgh  part. 
I  was  loo  negative,  I  was  this.  I  was  that,  1 
was  pissed,"  Mengers  remembers.  "A  star  is 
the  star.  They  don't  want  their  agent  to  be  a 
star.  And  they're  right.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
read  about  my  lawyer  and  his  life.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  you've  been  an  un- 
known all  your  life,  it's  very  Flattering  to 
have  people  call  you  up.  It  was  wonderful 
to  talk  about  myself.  But  I  don't  think  it 
helped."  Says  Michael  Black.  "Historically. 
when  Sue  lost  a  star,  she  would  re-sign 
someone  two  weeks  later  that  was  just  as 
big.  All  of  a  sudden  she  had  departures  and 
she  wasn't  re-signing  bigger  stars  to  take 
their  place." 

The  way  Mengers  treated  C'ybill  Shep- 
herd says  a  lot  about  her  complacency  in 
this  period,  not  to  mention  her  bluntness. 
Despite  the  plum  role  in  Taxi  Driver,  Shep- 
herd at  the  end  of  the  decade  had  re- 
turned to  Memphis  (where  she  grew  up), 
married  a  local  man,  and  had  a  baby,  ef- 
fectively leaving  the  business.  Then  she 
tried  to  get  her  career  back.  "1  couldn't 
get  a  job  in  TV  or  movies."  she  recalls. 
"The  only  jobs  I  had  were  singing  in 
small  jazz  clubs  and  doing  regional  the- 
ater, and  I  was  kind  of  desperate.  So  I 
called  Sue,  and  I  said,  'Well,  Sue.  would 
you  represent  me  again?"  She  said.  'Cy- 
bill,  you've  been  gone  so  long  you  might 
as  well  be  dead.'"  (When  Shepherd  hit  it 
big  with  Moonlighting  a  few  years  later. 
Mengers  approached  her,  but  Shepherd 
turned  her  down.  "1  have  tremendous  af- 
fection for  Sue  Mengers,"  Shepherd  says, 
"but  I  was  already  represented  by  some- 
one I  was  very  satisfied  with,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  leave.") 

Still,  there  was  Streisand.  As  Black  puts 
it.  "Sue  never  considered  Barbra  a  client, 
she  considered  her  a  sister.  Even  though 
others  would  come  and  go.  she  and  Barbra 
would  always  be  in  business  together." 
Then,  in  1981,  Mengers  finally  secured  a 
feature  for  Tramont  to  direct,  a  Universal 
picture  called  All  Night  Long,  an  offbeat 
comedy  about  an  unhappy  drugstore  man- 
ager with  Gene  Hackman  in  the  lead,  op- 
posite Lisa  Eichhorn,  a  promising  actress 
who  had  appeared  in  Yanks  and  Culler's 
Way.  But  several  weeks  into  production, 
Eichhorn  was  gone,  and  Streisand  look  her 


place  as  the  neglected  housewife  and  aspir 

in;.'  singei  with  whom  Hackman's  character 
has  an  affair. 

rongues  wagged  lo  Mengers  s  enemies, 
the  people  whose  calls  she  never  took,  the 
people  she  Steamrollered,  the  people  she 
wounded  with  her  tongue,  the  people  who 
were  just  plain  envious  of  her  power,  it 
looked  as  if  she  had  strong-armed  Streisand 
into  saving  Tramonl's  picture.  People  said 
Mengers  had  finally  lost  it.  Indeed,  prod- 
ding your  biggest  client  and  best  friend  to 
prop  up  your  husband's  movie  could  have 
been  dangerous,  even  suicidal,  if  that  is 
what  happened  Her  friends  warned  her 
that  it  smelled  bad,  but  she  looked  at  them 
as  if  they  were  crazy  for  someone  who 
was  such  a  savvy  agent.  Mengers  could  be 
unbelievably  naive,  especially  where  rela- 
tionships were  concerned.  She  loved  Tra- 
mont. she  loved  Streisand,  and  that  was 
enough. 

According  lo  the  film's  screenwriter. 
W.  D.  Richter,  Hackman  from  the  start 
had  had  his  heart  set  on  Streisand,  who 
read  the  script  and  turned  it  down  Hack- 
man  was  inconsolable,  and  made  Eich- 
horn, Tramont.  and  everybody  else  miser- 
able. Then  Streisand  changed  her  mind 
As  one  source  who  is  familiar  with  the 
players  observes,  "Barbra  did  it  not  for 
Sue,  because  Barbra  would  not  do  some- 
thing for  somebody  else  in  a  million  years 
She  did  it  because  she  wanted  to  do  it." 
Mengers  negotiated  a  very  rich  deal  for 
her:  $5  million,  plus  10  percent  of  the 
gross,  for  five  weeks'  work  a  stunning 
amount  at  the  time.  Richter  says  that 
Streisand  was  so  pleased  with  her  com- 
pensation that  she  figured  out  how  much 
she  was  getting  by  the  hour.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  Richter,  she  seemed  quite  content, 
required  no  script  changes,  and  got  along 
well  with  Tramont. 

But  after  the  production  wrapped.  Streisand 
fired  Mengers.  who  has  always  denied 
that  the  movie's  eventual  failure  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  breach  for  one  thing, 
the  call  from  Streisand  came  before  the 
movie  opened.  Instead,  Mengers  delected 
the  hidden  hand  of  Jon  Peters.  "All  Night 
Long  caused  a  lot  of  strain  between  Barbra 
and  Jon,"  she  says.  "Because  it  was  the 
first  thing  Barbra  had  done  where  Jon 
wasn't  involved  He  liked  to  get  producer 
credit  and  this  one  announced  lo  the  in- 
dustry: She's  a  free  agent.  Producers  didn't 
feel.  'Omigod,  if  I  bring  thai  scnpl  to 
Streisand,  I'll  have  to  bring  in  Jon  Peters.'  I 
think  it  was  wearing  her  down,  living  with 
a  man  who  hated  her  agent  and  closest 
friend.  So  ultimately  she  made  (he  choice. 
You  know?"  Streisand  and  Peters  both  de- 
clined to  comment  for  this  article. 

"When  Barbra  called  lo  tell  me  that  she 


was  leaving,  I  was  livid."  Mengers  s 
"because  I  fell  I  had  been  an  impecCi 
agent  lor  her  And  she  then  said.  But 
can  still  be  friends!"  My  reaction  was  an 
01  course  we  can't  be  friends  You've 
jected  what  I  do,  you've  announced  to 
world  I'm  not  good  enough."  And  her  r 
lion  was:  'Oh  my  God,  she  only  c; 
about  me  if  I'm  her  client."  She  coul 
understand,  and  it  hurt  her  lor  a  long  ti 
I  don't  think  we  talked  lor  over  three  yc 
lor  me  it  was  not  just.  'Oh.  well.  I've  k 
client."  which  would  upset  me  under 
circumstances.  But  Barbra  was  and  is  ' 
special  lo  me.  She  was  the  jewel  in 
crown  Not  only  did  I  love  her.  I  was  pr 
u  be  representing  her.  While  I  was  wor 
with  her  it  was  the  joy  of  my  life.  e 
though  she  never  expresses  gratitude 
even  acknowledgment  of  anything  you 
achieve.  It's  such  a  thin  line  an  agent  w 
between  friendship  and  a  work  relations 
You  can  never  forget,  no  matter  how  c 
you  are  to  a  client,  you're  the  employ 
But  in  those  days  this  was  a  reality  N 
gers  didn't  want  to  acknowledge. 

In  any  event,  by  the  time  All  Night  I 
opened.  Mengers  and.  Streisand  were 
speaking.  Tramont's  picture  is  a  winn 
underappreciated  gem  but  it  is  a  small  f 
European  in  sensibility,  character-dr 
rather  than  tightly  plotted  It  might  1 
done  well  in  the  early  70s.  but  by  19f 
was  too  late  for  films  like  that.  It  flopt 
unable  to  compete  with  movies  sue! 
Rtiitlcr^  of  the  Lost  irk  Two  vears  1; 
Hackman  left  Mengers.  too. 

Mengers  had  always  had  difficulty 
trolling  her  anger.  After  she 
Streisand,  her  loot  came  o\T  the  br; 
When  clients  were  having  difficulty 
ing  work,  she  blamed  them.  She'd 
l hem  to  lose  weight,  do  fewer  pictures 
Geffen  puts  it,  "Sue  was  famous  for 
I  et's-face-it  conversations  '  ^nd  a  lo 
people  don't  want  to  face  it.  Sue  felt 
was  being  honest,  and  without  intenc 
it.  she  became  insensitive.  It  was  bee: 
she  was  so  hurl  herself  As  Mengers  c 
put  it.  "Looking  over  my  career.  I  see 
ativity  as  probably  my  major  fault." 
became  increasingly  bitter.  "None  of 
actors  who  received  Oscars  because 
whal  I  did  ever  wanted  lo  acknowlfi 
tint  I  helped  them  gel  a  gig"  she  s 
Never.  Never." 
In  19X6.  Metiers  ankled  ICM,  as 
trades  would  put  it.  '  ll  wasn't  bunion 
was  blackout,"  she  explains  "When  Streis 
left,  I  already  wanted  to  stop  workm 
knew  it  was  over.  I  just  knew  thai  my  I 
riage  needed  more  lime,  it  was  going  so 
and  I  was  dispirited.  I  had  lost  more  cli 
than  I  wanted  to.  ever,  and  watched  o 
people  lose  theirs    Anyone  else,  a  nor 
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1  >n.  would  have  said,  'Well,  Barbra  left, 
I  >ad.  on  lo  the  next.'  I  really  let  it  affect 
I  \iul  then  Hackman— I  didn't  want  that 
-  I  felt  I  was  too  good." 

fter  she  finally  left  ICM,  Mengers  spent 
the  next  two  years  getting  to  know  her 
and,  enjoying  the  extended  honeymoon 
iad  always  been  too  work-obsessed  to 

The  couple  split  their  time  between 
rly  Hills  and  their  apartment  in  Paris. 

were  good  years.  She  had  even  patched 

s  up  with  Streisand. 

it  in  the  end  Mengers  couldn't  stay 

from  the  business,  and  in  1988  she 
umbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
is  agency,  whose  once  potent  movie  di- 
1  was  in  trouble,  having  been  surpassed 
»  more  forward-thinking  competitors  at 
,  and  ICM.  (The  famous  line  was  "I 
.  have  an  agent;  I'm  with  the  Morris  of- 
')  Morris  was  the  worst  place  she  could 

chosen.  Hidebound,  clubby,  and  pater- 
tic,  it  was  a  bastion  of  the  golf-and- 

culture  of  old  Hollywood.  The  board 
bers  were  the  kind  of  men  who  put  their 
.Is  on  their  license  plates  and  called  the 
le  agents  "girls."  "I  went  back  because  I 
ed  the  money,"  Mengers  explains,  "and 
light.  Maybe  I  was  too  hasty.  I'm  still  a 
g  woman.  But  I  knew  I  had  made  a 
ake  from  the  first  day.  You  can't  go 
e  again." 

'hile  she  was  there  she  served  as  men- 
o  a  group  of  women  agents  who  today 
mong  the  most  powerful  in  the  business, 
iding  Toni  Howard;  Elaine  Goldsmith- 
iiias,  who  represents  Julia  Roberts,  Su- 
Sarandon,  and  Tim  Robbins;  Risa  Sha- 

who  represents  Rosie  O'Donnell  and 
id  Duchovny;  and  Boatie  Boatwright, 

represents  Norman  Jewison  and  Jo- 
:  Woodward.  Says  Goldsmith-Thomas, 
arned  a  lot  from  her,  because  she'd  al- 
;  preface  everything  by  saying,  'Don't 
e  the  same  mistakes  I  did.  I  used  to 

them  up,  I  used  to  talk  like  the  guys, 
they  hated  me  for  it.'" 
ut  Mengers  continued  to  cling  to  old 
4s.  For  instance,  she  had  come  to  pre- 
;stablished  stars  to  young  talent.  As 
dsmith-Thomas  recalls,  "When  she  first 
e  in,  she  looked  at  my  client  list  and 
t,  'Who's  this  Julia  Roberts?'  I  said, 

she's  great.  She's  got  the  lead  in  this 
lie,  Steel  Magnolias,  with  Sally  Field, 
ley  MacLaine.  Daryl  Hannah,  Olympia 
akis.'  And  she  said,  "HellOHH!  Do  you 
:ce  a  pattern?  They're  all  well  known, 
s  not.  She's  an  unknown— drop  her!' 
I  I  said,  'This  guy  Tim  Robbins,  whom 
working  with,  is  great— he  wants  to  be 
ilmmaker-'  'HellOHH!  Please,  actors 
t  direct!'  She  now  writes  him  notes, 
ar  Kurosawa  ...  "' 
nevertheless,  Goldsmith-Thomas  insists. 


"Sue  was  incredibly  helpful."  One  day,  the 
younger  agent  recalls,  she  and  Julia  Roberts 
were  at  the  office  discussing  her  next  film. 
Pretty  Woman,  with  the  actress  insisting  she 
wouldn't  do  any  nude  scenes.  As  Goldsmith- 
Thomas  remembers  it,  "She  had  no  ad- 
vance warning  about  Sue,  was  not  pre- 
pared for  her.  Suddenly  Sue  came  in  and 
said,  'Hello,  Sue  Mengers,  no  need  to 
stand!'  And  without  taking  a  breath,  she 
said,  'Let  me  give  you  a  little  hint.  This  is  a 
movie  about  a  hooker.'  Julia  said,  'What 
do  I  say  to  my  mom?'  'Tell  her  you're  work- 
ing for  Disney,  she'll  be  fine.'  Julia  just 
went,  'Uhh,'  and  Sue  looked  at  her  and 
said,  'What  do  you  have  to  hide?  If  I  had 
your  body  I'd  be  walking  down  Wilshire 
Boulevard  [naked].'" 

As  entertaining  as  ever,  Mengers  was 
nevertheless  unable  to  rebuild  her  old  pow- 
er base.  She  had  expected  that  her  former 
clients  would  flock  back  to  her— as  the 
Morris  office  had  hoped  when  it  hired 
her— but  they  didn't.  "That  was  shocking  to 
me,"  she  says.  "People  like  Sidney  Lumet, 
we'd  had  such  a  wonderful  relationship, 
and  Nolte,  and  Demme,  the  whole  list  of 
them."  Though  the  breach  with  Streisand 
had  been  repaired,  she  was  another  who 
stayed  away.  According  to  Chris  Mankie- 
wicz,  even  in  this  period,  "Sue  and  Barbra 
talked  all  the  time. . . .  Barbra  couldn't  wait 
to  ask  Sue  about  everything,  including  get- 
ting a  date.  Jean-Claude,  who  called  Barbra 
the  'Jewish  camel,'  was  deeply  unhappy 
that  she  did  not  go  back  to  be  with  Sue, 
given  the  fact  that  Sue  really  needed  a  cou- 
ple of  names  to  shore  up  her  position  at 
William  Morris." 

Even  a  maverick  agent  like  Mengers  is 
more  effective  as  part  of  a  team,  and 
Morris  didn't  have  the  depth  that  either 
CMA  or  ICM  had  had.  "The  system  that 
she  went  into  at  Morris  was  not  support- 
ive," says  Fields,  contrasting  the  agency  to 
what  he  says  was  a  more  collaborative  ethos 
at  CMA.  "That's  what  she  missed.  She  lost 
touch  with  who  was  out  there."  At  the  same 
time,  with  a  blizzard  of  new  ancillary  mar- 
kets such  as  home  video  and  cable,  the 
business  had  changed  dramatically.  Says  pro- 
ducer Cary  Woods,  who  was  an  agent  at 
the  Morris  office  at  the  time,  "When  Sue 
was  in  her  prime,  the  deals  were  less  so- 
phisticated. Like  the  other  big  agents,  she 
would  ask  for  as  much  money  as  she  could 
get  up  front,  and  didn't  really  get  into  back- 
end  deals.  When  she  returned,  she  walked 
into  a  different  business."  Says  Mengers,  "I 
had  lost  it.  I  could  not  find  that  old  excite- 
ment. I  knew  too  much,  having  seen  how 
callously  people  leave  the  agent  that  started 
them.  So  it's  harder  to  give  them  that  dedi- 
cation, because  you're  steeling  yourself 
against  being  hurt."  (  on  1 1 si  i  i)  on  pagi    >> 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


DeB 


EERS 


www.adiamondisforever.com 

To  create  the  diamond  engagement  ring 

of  your  dreams  or  browse  through  over 

7,500  designs,  please  visit 

www.adiamondisforever.com. 


DOONEY  &  BOURKE 

www.dooney.com 

Visit  Dooney  &  Bourke's  Web  site  to  see  the 

newest  collection  of  fine  leather  goods,  shop 

online,  and  enter  to  win  a  free  handbag. 


www.ellentracy.com 

www.ellentracy.com 

Plan  your  spring  wardrobe,  view  a 

retrospective  of  Ellen  Tracy's  50  years, 

and  sign  up  for  CLUB  ELLEN  TRACY. 


evian 


vwvw.ew'an.con? 

Quench  your  thirst  for  updates  at 

evian.com.  Sign  up  for  the  latest  on  films, 

music,  restaurants,  bars,  and  home  delivery 

of  Evian  Natural  Spring  Water. 


www.gap.com 

From  capris  and  colorful  T's  to  the  latest 

styles  in  stretch,  gap.com  is  the  place  to  shop 

for  great  clothes,  gap.com  always  open. 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.com 

For  soft  spring  colors,  sizzling  hot  models, 

and  the  freshest  looks  of  the  season  for  men, 

women,  and  kids,  visit  GUESS.com. 


www.IAM.com 

IAM.COM  will  connect  aspiring  talent 

together  with  the  entertainment  industry 

in  a  community  that  provides  resources, 

education,  and  the  legitimate  opportunity 

for  industry  discovery. 


indulge.com 

www.lndulge.com 

Simple  Luxury  at  Your  Fingertips 
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CREDITS 


FASHION 

Cover:  Penelope  Cruz's  Li/a  Bruce  swimsuit  from 

Li/a  Bi in  i  -.  I  A  ,  fi  ii  (  1MO  Norma  Kamali  si .  u  I 
ih  ;;i>U -8KAMALI.  Wes  Bentley's  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  Underwear  tank  top  from  Bloomingdale's 
stores  nationwide;  for  Helmut  Lang  pants,  go  to 
www.helmutlang.com  Mena  Suvari's  DKNY  Pure 
dress  from  Lord  &  Taylor  stores  nationwide.  Marley 
Shelton's  TSE  sweater  from  Tess  &  Carlos,  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  Chris  Klein's  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
shirt  from  the  Dolce  &  Gabbana  Boutique,  NYC; 
Ralph  Lauren  Purple  Label  pants  from  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren,  NY.C.  Selma  Blair's  Ralph  Lauren 
Swimwear  bikini  from  selected  Polo  Ralph  Lauren 
stores.  Paul  Walker's  Polo  by  Ralph  Lauren  pants 
from  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores.  Jordana 
Brewster's  Dolce  &  Gabbana  dress  from  Ultimo, 
Chicago.  For  Sarah  Wynter's  OMO  Norma 
Kamali  swim  dress,  call  800-8KAMAU. 
Page  38:  George  Clooney's  Giorgio  Armani 
suit,  shirt,  tie,  and  shoes  from  the  Giorgio  Armani 
boutique,  LA;  accessories  from  Palace  Costume 
Co.,  LA;  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon  Jolly  Inc. 
Page  102:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  130:  Clive  Davis  styled  by  Tina  Skouras; 
Ermenegildo  Zegna  clothing  from  Ermenegildo 
Zegna,  NYC. 

Page  142:  Annette  Bening  and  Warren 
Beatty  styled  by  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon 
Jolly  Inc.  Benmg's  sweater  by  Donna  Karan, 
from  Donna  Karan,  NYC;  shoes  by  Prada,  from 
Prada,  NYC  Beatty 's  shirt  by  Marc  Jacobs, 
from  Barneys  New  York,  LA;  for  Helmut  Lang 
sweater,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com; 
pants  by  YSL,  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  NYC; 
shoes  by  Richard  Tyler,  from  Neiman  Marcus 
stores  nationwide. 

Page  184:  Connie  Nielsen's  Josephus  Thimister 
dress  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Pierre  Hardy 
shoes  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide;  Edward  Jowdy  for  the  Agency. 
Page  216:  For  Lucy  Liu's  Helmut  Lang  jacket, 
go  to  www.helmutlang.com;  La  Perla  camisole 
from  La  Perla,  NYC;  Earl  Jean  jeans  from 
Ron  Herman,  LA. 

Page  238:  Rita  Wilson's  Gucci  jacket  from 
Gucci,  Beverly  Hills;  Gap  jeans  from  Gap  stores 
nationwide;  Christian  Dior  shoes  from  Christian 
Dior  boutiques  nationwide. 

Page  242:  Richard  Tyler  dress  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC;  for  Helmut  Lang  shoes,  go  to 
www.helmutlang.com;  for  Cartier  watch,  call 
800-CARTIER. 

Page  252:  Costumed  by  Robert  Mata  (Smith), 
Cindy  Evans  (Theron),  Barnaby  Smith,  and 
Kate  Edwards. 

Page  274:  Jane  Harrison  for  Daniele  Forsythe. 
Page  335:  Parti  Wilson  for  Creative  Exchange. 
Page  338:  Christian  Navarro  styled  by 
Suzie  Hardy.  Oscar  De  La  Hoya  styled  by 
Tina  Skouras. 

Page  356:  Jean-Pierre  Leaud's  Emanuel 
Ungaro  sweater  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC. 
Page  359:  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon  Jolly  Inc. 
Page  360:  Hilary  Swank's  Narciso  Rodriguez 
coat  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  lingerie  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  NYC; 
Diego  Dolcini  shoes  from  Linda  Dresner,  NY.C. 
Page  365:  Tobey  Maguire's  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
suit  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Charvet 


(in  I  In  irn  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  A.P.C  tie  from 
Al'i    ,  NYC. 

Page  368:  Chuck  Jones's  Brooks  Brothers 
shirt,  ascot,  and  pocket-square  from  Brooks 
Brothers,  LA. 

Page  369:  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman's  Prada 
suit  from  Prada,  NYC;  for  Helmut  Lang  shirt,  go 
to  www.helmutlang.com. 
Page  373:  See  credits  for  page  38. 
Page  376:  Mark  Wahlberg's  Polo  by  Ralph 
Lauren  T-shirt  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NY.C;  for 
Helmut  Lang  |acket,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com; 
Emporio  Armani  jeans  from  Emporio  Armani, 
NY.C;  Oliver  Peoples  glasses  from  Oliver 
Peoples,  LA 

Page  377:  Jennifer  Aniston's  Jeffrey  Lee  at 
Showroom  Seven  dress  from  Stanley  Korshak, 
Dallas;  Prada  slip  from  Prada,  NYC. 
Pages  378-79:  Bernardo  Bertolucci's  coat 
and  suit  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from  the  Giorgio 
Armani  boutique,  NY.C;  hat  by  Borsalino,  from 
J.  J.  Hat  Center,  NY.C 

Page  381:  Reese  Witherspoon's  Prada  sweater 
from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  Ryan  Phillippe's 
Levi's  Vintage  Clothing  T-shirt  from  Ron  Herman, 
LA. 

Pages  384—85:  For  Sam  Mendes's  Kenneth 
Cole  |acket,  call  800-KEN-COLE. 
Page  387:  Sam  Elliott's  Giorgio  Armani 
coat  and  sweater  from  the  Giorgio  Armani 
boutique,  L.A.  Katharine  Ross's  Diesel  jacket 
from  Diesel,  NY.C. 

Page  390:  Al  Pacino's  Giorgio  Armani  shoes 
from  the  Giorgio  Armani  boutique,  NY.C. 
Page  391:  Robert  De  Niro's  Giorgio  Armani 
clothing  and  shoes  from  the  Giorgio  Armani 
boutique,  NY.C. 

Pages  392-93:  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon 
Jolly  Inc. 

Page  395:  Cindy  Williams's  Linda  Allard  for 
Ellen  Tracy  clothing  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  nationwide. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Caver:  Manicures  by  Delia  Bernardino  for 
Stella  Salons/Artists  and  Digna  Berrios.  All 
makeup  from  Estee  Lauder.  On  the  women's 
faces,  Spotlight  Skin  Tone  Perfector;  on  their  lips, 
HighShine  Lip  Lacquer  S.P.F.  15  in  Pink  Sorbet. 
All  sun-care  products  from  Clinique.  Sally 
Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde. 
Page  38:  George  Clooney's  hair  by 
Colleen  Callaghan;  grooming  by  Tracy  Warbin 
for  Visages. 

Page  62:  Daisy  Bevan's,  Joely  Richardson's, 
Rachel  Kempson's,  Vanessa  Redgrave's, 
and  Natasha  Richardson's  hair  by  John 
Barrett  for  the  John  Barrett  Salon  and  Sally 
Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  makeup  by  Brigitte 
Reiss-Andersen  for  Artists  and  Susan  Sterling  for 
Marek  &  Associates. 

Page  82:  Sara  Marks's  hair  and  makeup  by 
Mark  Hayles  for  Mark  Hayles  Cosmetics. 
Page  92:  Beth  Kseniak's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Maria  Verel. 

Page  96:  Kathryn  MacLeod's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  &  Associates. 
Page  102:  See  credits  for  cover. 


Page  130:  Clive  Davis's  grooming  by  Sarra 

'Na  for  Garren  New  York. 

Page  142:  Annette  Bening's  hair  by  Peter  Savit 

makeup  by  Carol  Shaw,  both  for  Cloutier 

Warren  Beatty's  hail  by  Lynda  Gurasich; 

grooming  by  Valli  O'Reilly  for  Zenobia. 

Page  184:  Leon  Gorman  for  Atlantis;  Lena  Kor( 

for  Nars, 

Page  216:  Lucy  Liu's  hair  styled  with  Paul 

Mitchell  the  Shine.  All  makeup  from  Clinique.  On 

her  cheeks,  Blushwear  in  Natural  Blush;  on  her 

lips,  Different  Lipstick  in  Mauve  Crystal.  Julien 

D'Ys  for  Island'Ys;  Emmanuel  Sammartino  for 

Marie-France  Thavonekham. 

Page  238:  Rita  Wilson's  hair  styled  with  Paul 

Mitchell  Seal  and  Shine.  All  makeup  from 

Elizabeth  Arden.  On  her  cheeks,  Cheekcolor  in 

Sugarplum;  on  her  lips,  Exceptional  Lipstick  in 

Fiesta.  Robert  Vetica  for  Nubest  &  Co., 

NYC/Cloutier;  Lucienne  Zammit  for  Cloutier. 

Page  242:  Lisa  Postma  for  Celestine. 

Page  252:  Hair  by  Roy  Bryson;  makeup  by 

Dennis  Liddiard. 

Page  274:  Arthur  Laurents's  grooming  by  Kat 

James  for  Garren  New  York. 

Page  335:  Serena  Radaelli  for  Cloutier;  Lena 

Koro  for  NARS. 

Page  338:  Christian  Navarro's  grooming  by 

Maital  Sabban  for  Artists,  Oscar  De  La  Hoya's 

grooming  by  Catherine  Furniss  for 

Celestine/Kiehl's. 

Page  344:  Brittany  Murphy's  hair  by  Kami 

Steele;  makeup  by  Matthew  Barney. 

Pages  354—55:  Laura  Mercier  for  Laura  Merciei 

Pages  356—57:  Jean-Pierre  Leaud's,  Pascal 

Lamorisse's,  and  Enzo  Staiola's  grooming  by 

Jacques  Dufouil. 

Page  359:  Sidney  Poitier's  grooming  by 

Colleen  Callaghan. 

Page  360:  Hilary  Swank's  makeup  from 

Elizabeth  Arden.  On  her  eyes,  Smoky  Eyes  Powder 

Pencil  in  Espresso;  on  her  lips,  Exceptional 

Lipstick  in  Breathless.  Julien  D'Ys  for  Island'Ys; 

Emmanuel  Sammartino  for  Marie- France 

Thavonekham. 

Page  365:  Tobey  Maguire's  hair  by  Thorn 

Priano  for  Garren  New  York;  grooming  by  Gucci 

Westman  for  Artists. 

Pages  366—67:  See  credits  for  page  62. 

Page  368:  Chuck  Jones's  grooming  by  Helen 

Jeffers  for  Cloutier. 

Page  369:  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman's  hair  by 

John  Setaro  for  Cloutier;  makeup  by  Katanna 

Hakansson. 

Page  370:  Ashley  Judd's  hair  styled  with 

Paul  Mitchell  Extra-Body  Sculpting  Foam.  All 

makeup  from  Christian  Dior.  On  her  cheeks, 

Diorlight  Blush  Final  in  Natural  Crimson;  on  her 

eyes,  Kohl  Eye  Pencil  in  Black.  Valentin  for 

Lighthouse  Artists. 

Page  373:  See  credits  for  page  38. 

Pages  374—75:  Robert  Occhipinti  and  Cheryl 

Piatt,  both  for  Rex. 

Page  376:  Mark  Wahlberg's  hair  by  Johnny 

Villanueva  for  Artists/Bumble  &  Bumble; 

grooming  by  Kara  Yoshimoto  for  Celestine. 

Page  377:  Robin  Siegel  for  the  Fred  Segal 

Agency/Stila;  John  Sahag  for  the  John 

Sahag  Workshop. 
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age  380:  Richard  Farnsworth's  hair  by  Thom 

iano  for  Garren  New  York;  grooming  by  Gucci 

festman  for  Artists. 

age  381:  Thom  Priano  for  Garren  New  York; 

iucci  Westman  for  Artists. 

ages  382-83:  Julien  D'Ys  for  Island'Ys; 

Mise  f/lurkey  for  Club  Monaco  Cosmetics. 

ages  384-85:  Sam  Mendes's  grooming  by 

jsan  Sterling  for  Marek  &  Associates. 

age  387:  Craig  Gangi  for  Artist  Group 

In  a  |ement;  Sylvia  Viau  for  Cloutier. 

ages  388-89:  Stanley  Tucci's  and  Oliver 

att's  grooming  by  Maria  Verel  Ian  Holm's 

rooming  by  Losi  for  Kiehls;  Roque  and  Giana, 

oth  for  Artists. 

age  390:  Al  Pacino's  grooming  by  Susan 

erling  for  Marek  &  Associates. 

age  391:  Robert  De  Niro's  grooming  by  llona 

erman;  manicure  by  Deborah  Lippmann  for  the 

ipmann  Collection. 

ages  392-93:  Catherine  Zeta-Jones's  hair 

yled  with  Redken  Traction  Instant  Texture  Spray. 

9ter  Savic  for  Cloutier/Redken;  Joanne  Gair  for 

)loutier/Valerie,  Beverly  Hills. 

ages  394-96:  Victor  Hugo  for  the  Jeremy 

alon;  Alex  Casalino  for  the  Cristophe  Salon; 

lierry  Pourtoy  for  Prive;  Barbara  Farman, 

endra  Richards,  and  Lona  Vigi  for  Cloutier. 

age  408:  Mitch  Glazer's  hair  by  Terrance 

arker  for  Profile,  LA.;  grooming  by  Hilleri  Fitting 

)r  Celestine.  Kim  Goodwin  for  Cloutier. 

'HOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 


!over:  Additional  production  assistance  by  Big 
ime  Productions;  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  NYC. 
=  age  32:  From  Shooting  Star. 
'age  38:  Production  by  David  Radin  for 
ocal  Productions. 
'age  102:  See  credits  for  cover. 
age  146:  From  the  Kobal  Collection. 
'age  149:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
'ages  150-51:  Both  from  the  Jay  Espy 
Collection/Shooting  Star. 

ages  152-53:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
'age  154:  From  Shooting  Star. 
■'age  155:  From  Photofest. 
•age  156:  ©  by  John  Springer/Corbis. 
'age  168:  Top,  courtesy  of  Jeffrey  Katzenberg; 
econd  from  top,  from  MPTV;  second  from 
lottom,  from  Time  Inc. 
•age  170:  From  Shooting  Star. 
'age  174:  Top,  courtesy  of  Jeffrey  Katzenberg; 
econd  from  bottom,  from  Reuters/Archive  Photos. 
'age  178:  Top,  from  Bison  Archives. 
•age  184:  MAK  for  De  Facto. 
'age  190:  Clockwise  from  bottom  left,  from 
)MI,  by  Peter  Borsari,  courtesy  of  the  George 
iush  Presidential  Library,  by  Frank  Edwards/Fotos 
ntemational/Archive,  Peter  Borsari. 
'age  206:  Bottom  left,  from  A.P  Photos; 
jottom  right,  from  DMI. 
'age  212:  Courtesy  of  the  George  Bush 
'residential  Library. 

•ages  218  and  220:  ©  by  Cecil  Beaton; 
:ourtesy  of  Sotheby's,  London. 
»age  232:  From  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann. 
'age  236:  ©  by  Cecil  Beaton;  courtesy  of 
)0theby's,  London. 


Page  240:  Left  to  right,  from  Photofest,  from  the 

Everett  Collection,  courtesy  of  Twentieth  Century 

Home  Entertainment. 

Page  244:  Left  to  right,  from  Globe  Photos, 

from  Celebrity  Photos,  from  Shooting  Star. 

Page  278:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  280:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  284:  From  the  Kobal  Collection. 

Page  289:  Top,  from  MPTV;  bottom,  from 

Photofest. 

Page  292:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Photofest,  from 

AMPAS,  from  the  Kobal  Collection. 

Page  296:  From  Photofest. 

Page  300:  Second  from  top,  from  Archive 

Photos;  all  others  from  Photofest. 

Page  309:  From  the  Kobal  Collection. 

Page  312:  From  Berliner  Studio. 

Page  318:  Left  column,  top  to  bottom,  by 

James  Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.;  Phil  Roach/lpol, 

Inc.;  Steve  Granitz/Retna;  Robin  Platzer/Twin 

Images.  Center  column,  by  Tammie  Arroyo/lpol, 

Inc.;  Jeffrey  Mayer/Star  File;  Gregory 

Pace/Corbis  Sygma;  Gregory  Pace/Corbis 

Sygma.  Right  column,  by  Tammie  Arroyo/lpol,  Inc.; 

Dana  Belcher/Retna;  James  Smeal/Ron  Galella 

Ltd.;  Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  322:  From  Berliner  Studio. 

Page  338:  From  the  Children's  Television 

Workshop  (Oscar  the  Grouch);  from  Corbis 

(blowfish);  courtesy  of  Al  Gilbert,  F.R.P.S., 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Page  342:  By  David  Allocca/DMI  (DiCaprio), 

Peter  Borsari  (Bel- Air  Patrol,  Beverly  Hills,  Friars 

Club),  Capital/Loftus/Corbis  (Burton),  Marion 

Curtis/DMI  (Hawke),  Fourlegs  Photography 

(Billabong,  Burke  Williams,  Hard  Rock  Hotel), 

Mitch  Gerber/Corbis  (Lowe),  Jeff  Greenberg/Leo 

de  Wys  (Rancho  Mirage),  from  the  LA.  Times 

(Daisy),  by  John  M.  Mantel/Corbis  (Diller), 

James  Marshall/The  Stock  Market  (Las  Vegas), 

Pacha/Corbis  (Russell),  from  U.P.I./Corbis 

Bettmann  (Rubirosa,  Stein). 

Page  350:  Courtesy  of  Private  Eye. 

Pages  354—55:  Set  designed  by  Gerard  Santos 

for  Smashbox  NYC. 

Page  368:  Production  by  Emily  Roth. 

Page  370:  Models,  Buzio,  for  Next,  and  Cyril 

Houplain. 

Page  373:  See  credits  for  page  38. 

Pages  374—75:  Production  by  Emily  Roth. 

Page  376:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  NYC. 

Page  380:  Set  designed  by  Dimitri  Levas. 

Pages  384-85:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  NYC. 

Page  387:  Production  by  Emily  Roth. 

Pages  392-93:  Production  by  Marc  Lecureuil. 

Pages  394-96:  Production  by  Stardust  Visions; 

picture  vehicles  provided  by  Rick  Figari;  Rick  Floyd 

for  Smashbox  NYC. 

Page  400:  From  Fotos  International/Archive 

Photos. 

Page  402:  By  Peter  Borsari  (MacGraw,  O'Neal, 

Peters,  Tramont),  Frank  Edwards/Fotos 

International/Archive  Photos  (Glaser,  Hoffman, 

Vidal),  Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Allen,  Nicholson),  from 

the  Neal  Peters  Collection  (Perkins),  by  Phil 

Roach/lpol,  Inc.  (Streisand,  1977). 

Pages  406-15:  Mitch  Glazer  and  Kelly 

Lynch's  period  furniture  from  Linda  Gershon  at 

Skank  World,  LA. 


Pages  410-11:  John  Currin's  painting  from 
Regen  Projects,  LA. 

Pages  416-17:  From  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art/Film  Stills  Archive. 

Pages  418-19:  Right,  from  Culver  Pictures;  inset 
from  Corbis  Bettmann. 
Pages  420-21:  Left,  from  Corbis/John 
Springer;  inset  from  Movie  Still  Archives. 
Pages  422-23:  Left,  from  Globe  Photos;  inset 
from  Corbis  Bettmann. 
Pages  424-25:  Large  photograph  from 
Corbis/John  Springer.  Insets,  center  left,  from 
A.P/Wide  World  Photos;  top  right,  from  AMPAS; 
bottom  right,  from  the  Kobal  Collection. 
Page  426:  Top,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  427:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page  428:  From  Brown  Brothers. 
Page  445:  Courtesy  of  Airstream. 
Page  450:  By  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos 
(Coppola),  Arthur  Beck/The  Stock  Market  (pin), 
from  Corbis  (hockey  stick),  from  H.  Armstrong 
Roberts  (tractor),  from  Image  Bank  (bunnies),  by 
Henry  Lamb/Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Flockhart),  Doug 
Peters/Retna  (Hunter),  Miranda  Shen/Celebrity 
Photo  (Woods),  Elizabeth  Simpson/FPG  (eggs), 
James  Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Diaz),  Walter 
Weissman/Globe  Photos  (Reed),  Washnik 
Studios/The  Stock  Market  (basketball). 
Page  452:  Second  from  top,  by  Abbot 
Genser/©  1999  by  USA  Films;  center,  by  Jasin 
Boland/Paramount  Pictures;  second  from  bottom, 
by  Kerry  Hayes/Lions  Gate  Films. 
Page  458:  By  Fourlegs  Photography,  courtesy  of 
Source/Record  Makers/Astralwerks  (Air  CD), 
Pascal  Parrot/Sygma  (Roth),  by  Rankin/Camera 
Press/Retna  (Albarn),  Rob  McEwan/©  by 
Hollywood  Pictures  Company  (Paltrow),  Paul 
Jasmin  ©  by  2000  Visages  (Jovovich). 
Page  462:  Photographs  of  artworks  by  Stephen 
White/Courtesy  of  the  White  Cube  Gallery. 
Page  464:  Top,  all  cartoon  characters  from  the 
Cartoon  Network;  bottom,  clockwise  from  top 
right,  by  Gabe  Palacio/Comedy  Central,  from 
Photofest,  from  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  from  the 
Food  Network. 

Page  466:  From  Corbis  (Sydney),  by  Armondo 
Gallo/Retna  (Travolta),  Steve  Granitz/Retna 
(Casey  Affleck,  Brits,  Estevez,  Olsen  twins,  Stamos), 
John  Kelly/Retna  (Keanu),  Walter  McBride/Retna 
(Brolin),  Ellis  O'Brien/All  Action/Retna  (Hefner), 
Gregory  Pace/Sygma  (Philbin),  Doug  Peters/All 
Action/Retna  (Ben  Affleck,  Sheen),  from  Photofest 
(Americans,  Montana,  Run  Lola  Run,  Powers,  teen 
horror),  from  Plastock/Photonica  (rocket,  trailer). 
Top  right,  both  by  Fourlegs  Photography. 
Page  468:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by 
Riha/Liaison  Agency,  from  Hulton 
Getty/Liaison  Agency,  from  Globe  Photos,  by 
Mitch  Gerber/Corbis,  from  Corbis  Bettmann, 
by  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos,  Mitch 
Gerber/Corbis,  from  Hulton  Getty/Liaison 
Agency,  by  Ralph  Dominguez/Globe  Photos, 
Capital/McCauley/Corbis,  from  Springer/ 
Corbis  Bettmann,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann. 
Page  470:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

On  page  168  of  the  March  issue,  the  photograph 
by  Kenneth  Wllardt  was  from  Corbis  Outline. 
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Sue  \l 


engers 


iiimim  111  from  I'm. i  4i'.  Mengers finally 
resigned  in  1991.  Says  Goldsmith-Thomas, 
"When  Sue  left,  it  fell  like  the  halls  were 
empty,  like  the  creativity  goi  sucked  out.  I 
felt  I  had  losl  a  wealth  of  information." 
Mengers  hasn't  worked  since. 

There's  a  parlor  game  to  be  played  with 
the  names  of  people  who  were  too  smart 
for  Hollywood  and  suffered  for  it.  But  that's 
not  quite  accurate.  There  are  a  lot  of  smart 
people  in  Hollywood,  most  of  whom  do 
quite  well;  it's  more  the  loose  cannons  who 
lose  out,  the  people  who  don't  have  the 
stomach  for  the  bullshit,  who  can't  or  won't 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  who  aren't  politic 
or  careful.  Mankiewicz  is  certainly  on  this 
list,  and  so  are  people  like  Vanessa  Red- 
grave. Sean  Penn,  Alec  Baldwin,  Alex  Cox. 
Mengers  and  Tramont  as  well. 

"This  is  a  business  that  is  ruled  by  fear 
and  insecurity,"  says  Mankiewicz.  "So  I 
admire  courage  and  guts  and  honesty  al- 
most more  than  anything  else.  Sue  and 
Jean-Claude  were  both  fearless,  and  in  the 
end  it  probably  cost  them  both  their  ca- 
reers. She  didn't  make  it  because  she 
knew  somebody  or  she  was  related  to 
somebody  or  because  she  got  a  break  or 
blackmailed  somebody  or  fucked  some- 
body. She  made  it  because  she  was  sim- 
ply fucking  brilliant,  and  terrific  at  what 
she  did.  She  earned  every  penny  she  got 
in  this  business.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
great  gunfighters,  the  people  who  could 
walk  into  a  town  and  make  deals  happen. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  that's  not  a  bad 
epitaph." 

Five  years  after  Mengers  left  William 
Morris,  in  the  fall  of  1996,  Tramont 
called  Mankiewicz  from  Paris.  Following 
an  exchange  of  pleasantries,  Jean-Claude 
confessed,  "I'm  not  well,  I'm  having  trou- 
ble walking  up  the  stairs,  I  have  this 
thing  on  my  spine."  It  was  a  tumor.  Tra- 
mont and  Mengers  returned  to  Los  Ange- 
les, where  he  was  treated  with  radiation. 


Mankiewicz  wenl  out  of  town  for  Christ- 
mas, and  just  before  he  left  he  spoke  to 
Tramont  in  the  hospital.  Jean-Claude  said. 
Tin  coming  home  in  a  day  or  two.  When 
I  gel  a  little  hit  better.  I'll  see  you,  and 
we'll  talk."  Mankiewicz  recalls,  "Five  days 
later  I  came  back,  and  he  had  died.  I  was 
just  devastated.  He  was  the  closest  friend  I 
had  in  the  world."  The  funeral  was  small 
and  private,  a  requiem  Mass  at  a  Catholic 
church  in  L.A.  Among  the  attendees  were 
Mankiewicz;  Bergen;  Sidney  Poitier  and 
his  wife,  Joanna  Shimkus;  Marcia  Dia- 
mond, Neil  Diamond's  ex-wife;  and,  of 
course.  Sue. 

"Without  him,  nothing  really  interests 
me,"  says  Mengers,  three  years  later.  "I 
don't  like  to  shop,  I  don't  like  to  go  out. 
Maybe  it's  a  stage,  maybe  I'm  still  in 
mourning.  Sometimes  when  I  get  depressed 
I  think.  Maybe  I  should  have  had  a  kid. 
But  I  remember  panicking  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  give  up  any  of  my  time.  The 
baby  to  me  seemed  extra.  But  if  I  had  it  to 
do  all  over  again,  with  hindsight,  I  would 
have  worried  less  about  the  clients  and 
more  about  a  baby." 

Says  Boatie  Boatwright,  the  agent  and  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Mengers's,  "We  finally  gave 
up  thinking  that  she's  going  to  get  up  one 
morning  like  the  rest  of  us  and  try  to  live  a 
normal  life.  Thank  God  for  Geffen.  At  least 
he  gets  her  out  of  the  house." 

So  many  relationships  in  Hollywood  re- 
volve around  who  you  are  in  the  busi- 
ness—can you  help  me?— that  when  people 
leave,  no  matter  how  powerful  they  are 
or  have  been,  they  cease  to  exist.  There's 
a  well-known  story  about  John  Calley  at  a 
party  right  after  his  exit  from  Warner.  An 
actress  went  up  to  him  and  asked,  "Are 
you  John  Calley?"  Calley  replied,  "I  was." 
Pointing  to  his  successor,  who  was  stand- 
ing nearby,  he  added,  "That's  the  man 
you  want." 

It  is  testimony  to  Mengers  that  it  didn't 
happen  to  her.  Even  clients  who  had 
dropped  her  were  supportive  and  com- 
passionate. She  says,  "When  my  husband 
died,  I  was  astounded  at  the  letters  I  got 
from  people  I  perceived  weren't  that  fond 


of  me.  I've  [even]  had  a  sort  of  rapproc 
menl  with  Jon  IVlers.  lis  only  taken 
years." 

On  occasion,  she's  almost  cheerful 
found  myself  very  comforted  by  just  b( 
here  quietly,"  she  continues.  "It's  won* 
I'ul  not  to  have  to  wake  up  with  an  ala 
just  when  I  feel  like  it.  My  todays  are  v 
I  want  them  to  be,  quiet,  divided  belw 
reading,  watching  TV,  and  sleeping.  Ai 
love  it.  Everyone  said,  'Oh,  you'll  r 
working.'  Never.  When  I  hear  the  anx 
in  the  voices  of  the  people  that  are  w 
ing,  and  I'm  lying  in  bed  reading  the 
tional  Enquirer— joke— 1  think  to  my 
How  was  I  able  to  do  it?" 

But  for  all  her  protestations  to  the  < 
trary,  the  business  is  too  deep  in 
bones  for  her  to  shrug  it  off  entirely, 
can't  help  playing  virtual  agent  in  her  m 
"I  like  this  Vince  Vaughn.  Julia  Robe 
She's  of  an  age  now  where  she  can  re 
do  some  interesting  things.  Cameron  I 
is  enchanting.  Parker  Posey.  She's  a  g 
comedienne.  Very  versatile.  Christina 
ci.  I  love  her.  She's  hot.  I  kind  of  like  D 
Barrymore.  In  certain  scenes  she  can  1 
ravishing,  and  then  she  doesn't.  I  also 
Michelle  Pfeiffer.  Janeane  Garofalo, 
her." 

Directors? 

"Paul  Thomas  Anderson.  I  loved  Bo 
Nights. " 

Tarantino? 

"I  loved  Pulp  Fiction.  Because  Taran 
had  the  imagination  to  bring  back  Trav( 
Who  would  pick  Travolta  to  play  a  p 
killer?  He  was  out  of  the  business.  I  trie 
sign  him  every  minute  I  was  an  agent, 
one  of  the  ones  that  got  away.  I  think 
reason  I  didn't  get  him  is  he  once  saw 
smoking  marijuana  at  a  party,  and  I 
his  face,  and  I  thought,  Uh-oh." 

Mengers  pauses,  her  face  breaking  in 
mischievous  grin.  "If  Tom  Cruise, 
Hanks,  and  10  or  20  people  of  my  ch 
ing  said,  'Sue,  we're  signing  lifetime 
tracts  with  you  that  stipulate  that  we 
not  fire  you  until  you  die,  but  you  can 
us'— then  I  would  be  an  agent  again.' 


Lynch  and  Glazer 

continued  from  page  414  Cooper  figure. 
Women  were  very  attracted  to  him,  and 
this  house  was  obviously  built  for— and 
by— a  man  who  wanted  to  be  in  total  com- 
mand." 

Lautner,  who  died  at  83  in  1994,  was  a 
star  pupil  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and 
though  he  is  an  important  figure  in  the 
history  of  modernism,  his  reputation  has 


faded  in  the  past  several  decades,  while 
the  reputation  of  his  rival,  Richard  Neutra, 
has  risen  to  lofty  heights.  Among  archi- 
tecture aficionados,  there  seem  to  be  two 
camps:  Neutra  people,  who  like  the  elegant 
boxy  look  (Gucci's  Tom  Ford  and  Newport 
Beach  financial  executive  Brent  Harris  are 
among  them),  and  Lautner  people,  who  go 
in  for  organic  curves  and,  in  some  of  the 
houses,  Jetsons-Vke  gadgetry  (German  pub- 
lisher Benedikt  Taschen  and  Bob  and  Do- 
lores Hope). 


As  it  turns  out,  Glazer  and  Lynch 
among  the  very  few  who  can  claim 
devotion  to  both  men.  In  1991  they 
chased  and  restored  Neutra's   1959  O 
House,  a  small  gem  set  among  95-foot 
rock  formations  in  Lone  Pine,  Califoi 
near  Mount  Whitney.  "The  work  on 
property  is  what  primed  us  for  the  in 
more  complex   undertaking  of  renev 
the  Harvey  Aluminum  House,"  says  < 
zer,  who  notes  that  the  Neutra  slruc 
was  "preserved  by  the  desert  air,"  w 
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h  Lautner  house  had  suffered  from  L.A.'s  rainy  seasons,  espe- 
Ky  that  caused  by  El  Nino  in  1997. 

I  ften  mistaken  for  a  "period  architect"  or  a  playful  futurist, 

I  Lautner  could  very  well  be  the  most  famous  unknown  archi- 

I  in  the  world.  He  made  a  big  impression  on  Hollywood  art  di- 

I  >rs.  and  they  have  done  much  to  keep  his  aesthetic  alive.  His 

Id  House  (1968)  is  featured  in  Guy  Hamilton's  Diamonds  Are 

I  vei;  the  iconic  Chemosphere  ( 1961 )  is  the  star  of  Brian  De  Pal- 

I  Body  Double,  the  rainbow-shaped  Garcia  House  ( 1962)  is  the 

in's  home  in  Richard  Donner's  Lethal  Weapon  2.  At  first  glance 

;  structures  look  like  fugitives  from  Tomorrowland.  Upon  clos- 

spection,  they  reveal  themselves  to  be  works  of  profound  sen- 

ty  and  extraordinary  craftsmanship,  with  a  progressive,  Utopi- 

rdge.  They  are  the  work  of  a  serious  idealist,  whom  Wright 

:d  "the  second-best  architect  in  the  world." 

We  treated  the  house  as  a  large  piece  of  sculpture,  because 

tner  designed  houses  as  works  of  art,"  says  Lynch,  pointing 

instruction  details  in  the  round  forecourt,  or  "lobby,"  as  they 

igly  refer  to  the  2,800-square-foot  room,  which  is  almost  de- 

of  objects  except  for  a  grouping  of  six  pieces  of  Ludwig 

s  van  der  Rohe  furniture.  "We  want  your  eye  to  keep  moving 

lis  house." 

hat  is  why  the  couple  has  furnished  the  seven  major  rooms 
paringly.  "It's  a  Zen  palace,"  Lynch  continues.  "We  could 
t  with  furniture,  but  we  won't  . . .  because  this  whole  trip  is 
I  about  honoring  John  Lautner."  Given  the  rich  materials 
tner  used  for  the  house  (it  cost  a  steep  $2  million  to  build) 
the  exquisite  built-in  vitrines,  credenzas,  and  cabinets,  non- 
tner  furniture  seems  irrelevant  in  the  space  anyway.  The 
ilevered  desk  and  golden  padauk  walls  in  Glazer's  study— 
inally  Harvey's  home  office— are  fit  for  a  modern  captain  of 
I  tstry.  "Someone  who  clearly  wanted  to  feel  like  he  was  on  top 
he  world,"  says  Lynch.  Glazer  calls  the  room  "the  Howard 
rk"  office,  a  reference  to  the  architect  hero  of  Ayn  Rand's 

1  Fountainhead. 

ynch  and  Glazer  have  done  everything  they  could  to  bring 
the  house  back  to  its  original  condition.  For  the  black-and- 
:n  marble  bathroom  off  of  the  office,  which  was  built  to  Har- 
s  specifications,  they  tracked  down  the  exact  yellow  linoleum 
Lautner  used  for  the  ceiling.  Lynch  supervised  the  strip- 
>  and  replating  of  every  vintage  Kurt  Versen  bullet  lamp  in 
house.  Even  the  diffusing  rings  for  the  recessed  lights— which 
flic  the  support  structure  for  the  circular  core  of  the  building— 

2  meticulously  restored.  In  cases  where  Lautner-approved  ele- 
lts  could  not  be  documented,  Lynch  and  Glazer  improvised, 
went  to  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  to  get  the  proper  nonoffensive 
(.  for  the  outside  walls,"  says  Lynch,  holding  up  a  chip  of  the 
;l's  plaster.  "Pink  is  difficult.  You  don't  want  it  too  fleshy  or 

bubblegum-y,  and  I  always  thought  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 
it  right." 

)ne  rare  change  from  Lautner 's  plan  was  made  at  Lynch's  in- 
;nce:  she  had  a  large  picture  window  cut  into  her  bathroom 
I,  transforming  what  had  been  a  grim  pink  marble  tomb  into 
limmering  glass  cube.  Now  all  of  downtown  L.A.  is  visible 
n  the  tiny  room.  "This  is  the  best  seat  in  the  house— no  of- 

I  but  look  where  I'm  sitting,"  says  Lynch,  positioning  herself 
p  the  vintage  50s  toilet.  "There's  no  doubt  about  it,  great  ar- 
ecture  improves  your  life." 

ust  then  Glazer  walks  into  the  room  and  the  sky  above  Los 
geles  starts  to  turn  a  fiery  red.  From  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
use,  the  city's  skyscrapers  look  like  an  MGM  Emerald  City 
kdrop.  "This  house  elevates  you,"  says  Glazer.  "Every  night 
feel  peaceful  here,  and  every  morning  we  leave  with  a  spring 
"»ur  step.  The  house  is  simply  empowering."  D 
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Michelle  Pfeiffer  gets  a  thrill  from  a  child's  first  smile,  first 
steps  and  first  words.  She  also  knows  it's  essential  to  interact 
with  children  by  talking,  singing,  reading,  or  simply 
hugging- especially  during  the  crucial  first  three  years, 
when  their  brains  grow  to  90%  of  their  adult  size.  That's 
why  Michelle  supports  "I  Am  Your  Child,"  an  initiative 
providing  important  child  development  information  to 
parents  and  caregivers.  Which  is  exactly  what  you'll  find  at 
firstyears. excite. com-a  resource  for  those  who  are  looking 
for  critical  facts  and  guidance  on  child  development. 
What's  more,  when  you  personalize  your  Excite  start  page 
at  www.excite.com,  Excite  will  donate  $2  to  "I  Am  Your 
Child'-which  should  excite  anyone  who  cares  about  kids 

For  full  details  on  the  donation  program, 
please  go  to  firstyears.excite.com/about/donation 

Photograph  by  Norman  Jean  Roy/Edge 
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BRUCE  HANDY  reviews  American  Psycho  and  Joe  Gould's  Secret 

A.  M.  HOMES  on  Jay  Jopling's  new  London  art  gallery 

JOHN  WALSH  on  Michael  Frayn's  Copenhagen 

WALTER  KIRN  on  the  Cartoon  Network 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  reviews  Philip  Roth's  The  Human  Stain 

PATRICIA  MARX  goes  window-shopping  on  the  Web 

PLUS:  ELISSA  SCHAPPELL'S  Hot  Type, 

LISA  ROBINSON'S  Hot  Tracks, 

and  CALENDAR  BOY 
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inner  above  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in 

an  Airstream  trailer,  as  pictured 
a  1969  publicity  photo.  From  Airstream: 

The  History  of  the  Land  Yacht, 
Bryan  Burkhart  and  David  Hunt,  out  this 
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Good  as  Gould 


PURE  GOULD 
.  Ian  Holm  at  tin: 
Sundance  Film  Festival 
In  ft,  Stanley  Tucci 
and  Holm  as  writer 
Joseph  Mitchell  and 
homeless  phi 
'•   Joe  Gould. 


STANLEY  TUCCI  TELLS  JOE  GOULD'S  SECRET 


Look.  I  hate  movies  about  larger-than-life  nut  jobs  as  much  as  you 
do.  lint  Stanley  Ricci  is  a  scrupulous  filmmaker,  and  among  the 
many  virtues  of  his  Joe  Gould's  Secret  is  that  it  doesn't  sentimen- 
talize mental  illness,  doesn't  turn  its  central  figure  into  a  twinkly  font  of 
loony-bird  wisdom,  doesn't  make  you  feel  wan  or  morally  lacking  lor  being 
sane.  The  film  has  been  adapted  from  New  Yorker  writer  Joseph  Mitchell's 
1965  account  of  his  relationship  with  the  title  character,  a  homeless  Green- 
wich Village  historian-philosopher,  brilliant  yet  sick,  whom  Mitchell  had 
first  profiled  for  the  magazine  two  decades  earlier.  Tucci  himself  plays 
Mitchell.  Ian  Holm,  looking  like  Robin  Williams  in  T7ie  Fisher  King—and 
thank  God  he  didn't  get  the  part— plays  Gould.  As  in  Tucci's  first  film  as 
a  director.  Big  Night,  the  bias  is  in  favor  of  long,  uninterrupted  takes  in 
which  he  simply  lets  the  actors  do  their  thing;  amazingly,  there's  not  an 
overindulged  performance  in  the  entire  cast.  Tucci,  for  instance,  sizing  up  Gould 
with  a  reporter's  eyes,  manages  to  convey  the  thrill  of  the  journalistic  hunt  along  with  its  attendant  guilt, 
wariness,  compassion,  and  disgust— a  triumph  of  precision,  practically  an  entire  Janet  Malcolm  book  in  a 
single  glance.  In  scenes  like  this  the  film  is  as  well-observed  and  gently  witty  as  Mitchell's  prose,  though  like 
Mitchell  it  can  also  drone  on  at  times.  But  what  starts  as  a  seemingly  predictable  character  study  ends  as  a 
surprisingly  moving  meditation  on  work,  art,  loneliness,  cities.  The  full  import  isn't  clear— unless  you  know 
Mitchell's  own  history— until  the  final  frame  and  its  sad,  literal  quieting.  (Rating:  **•*)      — bruce  handy 


COMING 


ATTRACTIONS 


«d  Cruise 
in  Mission: 
Impossible  2. 


Cool  teaser  trailer  of  the  month:  Mission:  Impossible  2.  Director:  John  Woo.  Starring:  Tom  Cruise.  Tha 
Newton,  Vine  Rhamcs.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  May  24.  Movie-within-a-movie  prologue:  Zen  I 

uin  Cruise  climbs  rocks  in  western  canyon.  Hangs  by  one  arm  in  midair  from  crumbling  precipice.  Finds  pair  of  high-tech  sungli 
luipped  with  retinal  scanner  and  liny  speaker.  Given  mission  by  a  disembodied  Anthony  Hopkins.  Throws  away  sunglasses.  Sungli 
imbust.  Major  visual  motifs:  The  desert,  lire.  Cruise's  floppy  hair,  black  sweaters,  dark  glasses.  Cruise's  sculpted  forearms,  imp 
microchips.  Condensation  of  action  scenes  shown  at  near-subliminal  speed:  Cruise  hotdogs  on  motorcycle,  guns  coma 
caitwheel-kicks  villain,  rolls  over  in  bed  with  girl,  performs  complex  procedure  on  strange  machine,  fires  pistol  while  sliding  across  I 
Reminiscent  of:  The  Matrix  (balletic  martial-arts  moves),  Broken  Arrow  (another  John  Woo  film  set  in  arid  landscape),  Point  Break  (ext: 
sports).  Pavlovian  effect:  Stimulates  glandular  "action  trance"  in  viewer,  producing  helpless  desire  to  see  film.  (Rating:  *•*•*)  — WALTl  u 
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Qu'est-ce  Que  Cest? 

AMERICAN  PSYCHO  ON-SCREEN 


b  danger  of  madman  schmaltz  here.  In  leaving  most  of 
the  evisceration  and  staple-gunning  offscreen,  director  Mary  Har- 
ron's  film  version  of  American  Psycho  reveals  Bret  Easton  Ellis's 
ultraviolent  1991  novel  to  have  been  just  what  defenders  always 
claimed:  a  satire,  at  least  in  the  purely  taxonomic  sense.  Patrick 
Bateman,  the  title  character,  is  the  ultimate  soulless  New  York 
yuppie— soulless  to  the  point  of  being  a  sociopath,  driven  mad  by  the  hollow  pursuit  of  mon- 
ey, luxury  goods,  and,  well,  you  knew  going  in  this  wouldn't  be  a  movie  with  the  lightest  of 
touches  (can  there  now  be  a  moratorium  on  using  the  word  "American"  in  titles  to  signify 
Relevance  Ahead?).  In  between  killings,  the  film  is  content  to  detail  its  characters'  obsessions 
with  downtown  restaurants  and  expensive  body-care  products.  This  is  done  with  a  knowing, 
name-brand-dropping  flair  that  both  mocks  the  characters  and  flatters  the  audience.  The  re- 
sult can  be  funny,  but  with  all  the  bite  of  politicians  lampooning  themselves  at  a  press-club- 
dinner  roast.  As  Patrick,  Christian  Bale  is  as  sleek  and  chiseled  as  a  hood  ornament.  He  has 
the  comic  verve  to  hit  all  the  caricatured  notes  of  Harron's  screenplay  (co-written  with 
Guinevere  Turner).  But  American  Psycho  is  really  just  a  darker  version  of  a  Saturday  Night 
Live  movie,  unable  to  sustain  itself  past  20  or  so  minutes.  That  nearly  all  the  actors  in  sup- 
porting roles  look  like  newly  discovered  Sheen  brothers  is  either  a  veiled  reference  to  the 
film  Wall  Street  or  the  upshot  of  careless  but  amusing  casting.  (Rating:  *'h)  — B.H. 
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Black  Comedy 


.      Porn  Again 

)    THE  ADULT-FILM  INDUSTRY'S 
i  LINGUISTIC  INGENUITY 


The  Bi  Who  Loved  Me 


JACK  BLACK 

BREAKS  OUT  WITH 

HIGH  FIDELITY 


1    A    1 
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nything  that  doesn't  have  an  element  of  humor  in  it, 
I'm  pathetic  at,"  says  Jack  Black,  who  parlayed  this 
quaint  philosophy  into  numerous  scene-stealing  roles 
throughout  the  90s  in  films  such  as  The  Cable  Guy, 
Mars  Attacks!,  Enemy  of  the  State,  Cradle  Will  Rock,  and  Tire  Jackal.  (He's  probably  the  only  man 
who  could  employ  comic  timing  while  getting  his  arm  blown  off  by  Bruce  Willis  with  a  nouveau 
Catling  gun.)  This  month,  Black  takes  on  his  first  leading  role— co-starring  with  John  Cusack  in 
Stephen  Frears's  High  Fidelity,  an  adaptation  of  the  1995  Nick  Hornby  novel— but  die-hard  Jack 
Black  fans  need  not  fear  a  drastic  change  in  repertoire.  "It  will  be  a  familiar  Jack  Black  for  anyone 
who's  seen  my  other  stuff,"  explains  the  30-year-old  Los  Angeles  native.  "Maybe  a  little  meaner." 

While  Black's  film  acting  has  earned  him  notice  from  Hollywood  recently,  his  role  as  lead  singer 
of  the  folk-metal  duo  Tenacious  D,  which  he  founded  in  1994  with  guitarist  Kyle  Gass  (just  imagine 
a  fatter,  balder  Jack  Black),  has  made  him  a  cult  icon.  Claiming  to  be  the  Greatest  Band  on  Earth 
(as  well  as  the  two-headed  love  child  of  Black  Sabbath,  Molly  Hatchet,  and  Iron  Maiden),  Tena- 
cious D,  the  act,  is  more  like  Spinal  Tap  crashing  a  poetry  slam,  kicking  out  "heavy  acoustic"  jams 
about  backstage  sex,  Satan,  and  their  own  supremacy— a  particularly  favorite  subject  for  "the  D." 
Following  a  short-lived  hit  series  on  HBO  last  year,  Tenacious  D  will  be  on  the  road  again  this 
month,  and  if  recent  concerts  are  any  indication,  their  open-mike-night  past  should  be  well  behind 
them.  "The  power  of  television  has  been  really  evident,"  explains  Black.  "When  they  see  you  on 
television  and  then  they  see  you  in  person,  something  weird  happens,  like,  'Oh,  my  God,  I  can't  be- 
lieve I  just  saw  them  on  the  magic  box!  And  now  I'm  seeing  them  in  person  and  the  same  things 
are  coming  out  of  their  mouths!'"  Black  continues,  "The  children  ...  were  moved."  — john  gillies 
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Ass  Ventura,  Crack  Detective 


Best  Rears  of  Our  Lives 

Bone  Alone 
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Jack  the  Stripper 

Plan  69  from  Outer  Space 

Saturday  Night  Beaver 

The  Sopornos 


ily  in  Los  Angeles  could  you 
find  the  city's  best  new  contemporary  art 
galleries  nestled  together  as  a  strip  mall 
right  across  the  street  from  the  Sizzler  and 
the  99<t  Only  store.  At  6150  Wilshire  Boulevard,  along  the  Miracle 
Mile  and  within  walking  distance  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art,  eight  galleries — ranging  in  specialty  from  1960s  conceptual  art 
to  contemporary  furniture  design  to  emerging  artists  with  freshly  mint- 
ed M.F.A.'s — peaceably  coexist  side  by  side,  as  any  nail  salon,  Block- 
buster, and  Kinko's  would,  as  one  of  the  hottest  art  tickets  in  town.  "It's 
just  like  the  right  amount  of  people  at  a  really  super  dinner  party," 
says  Works  on  Paper,  Inc.,  owner  Christine  Nichols.  "Eighteen  is  too 
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Roadside  Art 

HIGH  CULTURE  BLOSSOMS  IN  AN  L.A.  STRIP  MALL 


many,  but  12  is  just  right."  "6150,"  as 
called  by  those  in  the  know,  also  indue 
Roberts  &  Tilton,  Brian  Butler's  1301 
Marc  Foxx,  the  Daniel  Weinberg  GalU 
Roy  McMakin's  Domestic  Furniture,  the  Karyn  Lovegrove  Gallery,  o 
Robert  Gunderman  and  Randy  Sommer's  Acme.  Among  the  galler 
frequent  high-profile  visitors  are  artist  John  Baldessari,  collectors  Ri 
and  Jake  Bloom,  and  agent  turned  manager  Michael  Ovitz.  As  v. 
any  bona  fide  Hollywood  institution,  a  little  star  power  goes  a  Ic 
way.  "Leonardo  DiCaprio  came  to  an  opening  and  it  was  hug 
boasts  Marc  Foxx.  "If  people  think  Leonardo  is  collecting  contemp 
rary  art,  they're  going  to  want  to  do  it."  — SIOBHAN   McDEV 
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ith  a  recent  influx  of  big-name  stars  (Madonna  blazed  the 
trail;  Sofia  Coppola,  Spike  Jonze,  and  Paul  Thomas  Anderson  fol- 
lowed), the  Los  Feliz-Silver  Lake  area,  which  a  decade  ago  was 
thought  to  be  irredeemably  down-at-the-heels,  is  becoming  the  hub  of 
hip  and  stylish  Los  Angeles.  Leonardo  DiCaprio  held  his  millennium 
bash  at  the  Paramour,  a  1920s  mansion  turned  party  spot,  and  last  De- 
cember, Carolina  Herrera  Jr.,  Tatiana  von  Fiirstenberg,  Francesca  Gre- 
gorini,  and  Russell  Steinberg  opened  their  new  Franklin  Avenue  bou- 


tique, Steinberg  &  Sons.  The  store,  just  one  of  a  dozen  new  ventures, 
joined  more  established  local  fashion  institutions  such  as  X-Large,  An- 
drew Dibben,  and  Monah  Li.  The  area,  which  is  dotted  with  unattrac- 
tive 50s  and  60s  gas  stations  and  supermarkets,  is  also  home  to  rivalist 
watering  holes  such  as  the  Dresden  and  the  Derby  (both  featured  in  the 
film  Swingers),  the  landmark  pubs  Ye  Rustic  Inn  and  Red  Lion  Tavern, 
and  a  group  of  restaurants  and  cafes,  including  Fred  62,  Electric  Lotus, 
Netty's,  San  Sui,  Back  Door  Bakery  &  Cafe,  Millie's,  and  Vida. 
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The  Wrath  of  Roth 


PHILIP  ROTH'S  LATEST,  THE  HUMAN  STAIN,  IS  FULL 
OF  SECRETS,  POLITICS,  AND  RAGE 


The  title  of  Philip  Roth's  latest  provocation,  The  Human  Slain  (Houghton  Mifflin),  was  inspired  by  the 
Sticky  discharge  preserved  on  Monica  Lewinsky's  blue  dress  Bill  Clinton's  presidential  seal.  "The  mo- 
ment lie  came,  he  was  finished,"  says  a  campus  philosopher  at  Roth's  mythical  Athena  College.  "She- 
had  the  goods.  The  smoking  come."  Where  Nixon's  Watergate  had  Deep  Throat,  the  Clinton  scandal  emerged 
from  the  bottomless  pit  of  Monica's  Big  Mouth.  "She's  part  of  that  dopey  culture.  Yap,  yap,  yap.  Part  of  this  gen- 
eration that  is  proud  of  its  shallowness.  The  sincere  performance  is  everything.  Sincere  and  empty,  totally  empty. 
It's  a  con  these  kids  have  going.  The  hyperdramatization  of  the  pettiest  emotions." 

Roth's  hilarious  Monica  riff  provides  the  topspin  in  a  novel  where  everybody  is  hyperdramatizing,  inflating  their 
opinions  into  moral  indictments.  It's  the  summer  of  1998,  and  the  body  politic  vibrates  to  the  beating  tongues  of 
"righteous  grandstanding  creeps."  Caught  in  a  vise  is  Coleman  "Silky"  Silk,  an  Athena  professor  once  accused  of 
uttering  a  racial  slur  against  blacks.  What  his  adversaries  don't  know  is  that  Silk  himself  is  a  black  man  who 
has  passed  for  white  since  he  left  the  military  after  WW.  II  and  landed  in  Greenwich  Village,  bird-dogging  the  girls 
in  their  summer  dresses.  (Any  resemblance  to  Anatole  Broyard  is  strictly  Kismet.)  Silk  is  bedeviled  by  a  French  fil- 
ly named  Delphine  Roux,  who,  in  one  of  Roth's  sneaky  comic  set  pieces,  accidentally  E-mails  her  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  personal  ad  to  every  faculty  member  of  her  department.  (D'oh!)  Although  Roth  pounds  the  feath- 
ers out  of  the  platitudes  of  our  therapeutic  culture— all  those  invocations  of  "appropriate  behavior"  and  "clo- 
sure"— Tlie  Human  Stain  is  too  roiling  for  satire  or  social  criticism.  The  boiler  room  of  Roth's  imagination  can't 
contain  its  furious  overflow.  This  is  social  history  written  in  a  white  heat.  (Rating:  •*•)  — james  wolcott 


STAIN  ALIVE 
Philip  Roth,  top,  at  an  art 
gallery  in  Provence, 
France,  in  October  1999; 
his  new  novel,  The  Human 
Stain,  out  from  Houghton 
Mifflin  next  month. 
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HOT  TRACKS 


LISA  ROBINSON 


nd  to  think  it  used  to  be  called  background  music. 
From  multiplex  to  multi-platinum,  here  are  some  of  this  season's  ^^ 
most  anticipated  soundtracks. 

She  sings  too:  in  Duets,  Gwyneth  Paltrow  vocalizes  with  Huey  Lewis  and 
Kenneth  "Babyface"  Edmonds.  The  animated  film  Tlie  Road  to  Eldorado  re- 
sounds with  Elton  John's  big,  showy  tunes.  Blur's  Damon  Albarn  and  the  in- 
comparable Yma  Sumac  share  musical  honors  in  Ordinary  Decent  Criminal. 
Tori  Amos  conjures  up  a  new  "Manha  de  Carnaval"  (originally  from  Black 
Orpheus)  for  Tom  Cruise's  Mission:  Impossible  2.  In  the  Flashdance-style  saga 
Coyote  Ugly,  an  aspiring  New  Jersey  singer-songwriter  gets  to  sing  four 
new  Diane  Warren  songs.  Bruce  Springsteen  does  a  cameo  (act- 
ing only)  in  High  Fidelity,  the  movie  of  Nick  Hornby's  novel,  with 
music  from  Bob  Dylan,  Stereolab,  and  the  Velvet  Underground. 
She  directs  too:  Sofia  Coppola's  Tlie  Virgin  Suicides  has  a  score  by 
Air,  and  70s  gems  from  Gilbert  O'Sullivan  and  Todd  Rundgren. 
The  dreamy,  atmospheric  soundtrack  for  Million  Dollar  Hotel  features  three 
brand-new  U2  songs,  Milla  Jovovich's  sexy  cover  of  Lou  Reed's  "Satel- 
lite of  Love,"  and  Tito  Larriva's  wacky  Spanish 
version  of  the  Sex  Pistols'  "Anarchy  in  the  U.K." 
More  Sex  Pistols:  in  Tlie  Filth  and  the  Fury,  di- 
rector Julien  Temple  documents  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  70s  punk  band.  Edward  Norton's  directo- 
rial debut,  Keeping  the  Faith,  has  Duke  Ellington 
standards  and  an  Elmer  Bernstein  score.  In 
Dancer  in  the  Dark,  the  delightful  Bjbrlt  acts, 
dances,  and  sings  some  of  her  own  new  tunes. 
Ramblin'  Jack  Elliott's  musical  odyssey  is  chron- 
icled in  the  Sundance-award-winning  documen- 
tary The  Ballad  of  Ramblin  Jack  Elliott.  The 
Jimmy  Smits  film  Price  of  Glory  has  a  rock  en 
espahol  soundtrack,  with  Oiomatli,  Los  Lobos, 
and  Cypress  Hill.  And  La  Face  Records  will  have 
the  thankless  task  of  attempting  to  top  the  brilliant, 
original  Isaac  Hayes  score  when  Shaft  Returns. 
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This  mask 
combines  two 
of  Indonesia's 
most  important 
art  forms:  batik, 
for  which  Java  is 
amous,  and  mask 
arving,  which  grew 
out  of  the  dance-drama 
radition  of  Bali. 


thai  rain  drums 
tuareg  hats 
turkish  urns 
Indonesian  sarongs 
italian  chess  sets 
senegalese  ostrich  eggs 
yixing  teapots 
russian  birch  bark  boxes 
oaxacan  carvings 
Japanese  yukata  robes 
american  decoys 
ghanaian  xylophones 
egyptian  perfume  bottles 
costa  rican  leather  rockers 
czech  glass 
Peruvian  alpaca  throws 
navajo  bracelets 
guatemalan  bottle  cap  art 
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o  on,  live  a  little— it's  National  Poetry  Month.  Poet  laureate  Robert 
Pinsky  showers  us  with  Jersey  Rain  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux), 
new  lyrical  poems  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  god  Hermes.  The 
poems  in  Michael  Collier's  The  Ledge  (Houghton  Mifflin)  tread  nimbly 
between  moments  of  everyday  transcendence  and  spiritual  pining,  and 
pop  culture  and  traditional  poetic  form  meld  in  David  Trinidad's  sen- 
sational Plasticville  (Turtle  Point). 

On  the  Hollywood  front:  The  curtain  goes  up  on  cinephile  Martin 
Scorsese's  favorite  film  books,  which  are  being  reissued  by  the 
Modern  Library,  including  Agee  on  Film  and  Memo  from 
David  O.  Selznick.  Screenwriter  William  Goldman  talks 
shop  in  Which  Lie  Did  I  Tell?  (Pantheon).  Saguaros  final- 
ly get  their  close-up  in  John  A.  Murray's  Cinema  South- 
west (Northland),  a  guide  to  handsome  and  rugged  southwestern 
film  locations.  One  hundred  and  one  captivating  and  immortal  cinema  images  come  together  in 
George  Perry,  Bob  Adelman,  and  Michael  Rand's  Magic  Movie  Moments  (Viking),  from 
Anita  Ekberg  frolicking  in  the  Trevi  Fountain  to  a  flu-racked  Gene  Kelly  cavorting  in  the  rain. 

Also  this  month:  Locked  and  loaded,  Frances  FitzGerald  focuses  on  the  myth  of  Ronald 
Reagan  through  the  lens  of  the  "Star  Wars"  missile-defense  program  in  Way  Out  Tliere  in  the  Blue 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  A  young  widower  hits  the  road  with  his  kids  in  Daniel  Jones's  affecting  and 
wise  debut  novel,  After  Lucy  (Morrow).  The  short  story's  dark  master,  Leonard  Michaels,  ex- 
poses our  psychosexual  impulses  in  A  Girl  with  a  Monkey  (Mercury).  In  The  Devil  and  Sonny  Lis- 
ton  (Little,  Brown),  V.F.  contributor  Nick  Tosches  takes  the  gloves  off  the  enigmatic  and  brood- 
ing "anti-Ali,"  who  rose  from  street  kid  to  world  heavyweight  champion,  only  to  get  K.O.'d  by  or- 
ganized crime,  and  Tfie  Nick  Tosches  Reader  (Da  Capo)  collects  30  years  of  hard-hitting  essays 
and  tough-guy  ephemera.  Don't  look  for  Francine  Prose's  Blue  Angel  (HarperCollins)  on  your 

local  college's  reading  list;  her  trenchant  satire  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment gives  political  correctness  a  much-deserved  poke 
in  the  eye.  Jim  DeRogatis's  Let  It  Blurt  (Broadway)  is  the 
long-awaited  bio  of  Lester  Bangs,  America's  craziest  and 
most  astute  rock  critic  of  all  time,  a  full-throttle  rebel  who 
wrote  as  hard  as  he  lived.  Prints  by  Alexander  Rodchenko, 
Walker  Evans,  and  a  pack  of  the  top  photo  dogs  from  the 
20s  and  30s  are  compiled  in  Fotografia  Publico  (Actar), 
edited  by  Horacio  Fernandez.  In  Strange  Fruit  (Running 
Press),  V.F.  contributor  David  Margoliclc  dips  into  the 
dark  story  behind  the  haunting  civil-rights  ballad  Billie 
Holiday  made  famous.  Icons  of  Design  (Prestel)  is  a 
glossy  salute  to  ordinary  objects  of  the  20th  century,  such 
as  Legos  and  the  VW  Bug.  War-zone  habitue  William 
Shawcross's  Deliver  Us  from  Evil  (Simon  &  Schuster)  ex- 
poses a  world  of  endless  conflict.  Food  Chain  (Aperture) 
displays  photographer  Catherine  Chalmers's  images  of 
such  lovely  predatory  encounters  as  a  female  praying  man- 
tis shagging,  then  devouring,  her  mate.  From  the  harbors 
and  skylines  to  the  street  scenes  and  festivals,  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York  shares  two  centuries  of  cityscapes 
in  Painting  the  Town  (Yale).  Ah,  poetry  in  motion! 
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G  ABS  THE  ROAD 

i  \ter  than  leather  pants  on  a  rock  star. 


Test  drive  the  Oldsmobile  Alero  and  take  off  with  $50  towards  FREE  music 
from  CDNOW.  Start  connecting  to  the  road.  Start  connecting  to  new  music. 
But  please,  no  air  guitar  while  you're  driving.  For  details  see  ALER0.COM. 


■  Music.  Your  Store 


>x  £_  t=E  /^  o    Oldsmobile. 

omers  must  download  certificate  by  April  15.  Must  test  drive  and  have  certificate  postmarked  by  April  29.  Must  redeem  certificate  by  September  30/00.  Must  be  21  with  valid  driver's  license. 


Great  Danes 

MICHAEL  FRAYNS  HIT  PLAY  COPENHAGEN 
COMES  TO  BROADWAY 

/    I       play  with  no  stage  directions,  a  stark  set  featuring 
/  three  characters  and  three  chairs,  a  dispute  over 

kJ~^^S  protons,  mesons,  quantum  physics,  and  the  theo- 
ry of  complementarity— admittedly,  Michael  Frayn's  Copen- 
hagen, which  opens  on  Broadway  this  month,  makes  few  con- 
cessions to  drama,  as  in  "dramatic."  But  when  this  austere 
symposium  opened  in  London  two  years  ago,  British  review- 
ers cried  "Masterpiece!,"  prize  judges  rubbed  their  eyes,  and 
culture-vultures  enthusiastically  dropped  it  into  conversation 
at  Notting  Hill  dinner  parties. 

Frayn  is  an  accomplished  farceur,  a  comic  novelist,  and  a 
sensitive  translator  of  Chekhov,  but  this  is  a  deadly-serious 
workout  in  the  intellectual  gymnasium  of  his  mind.  It  inspects, 
and  replays  in  a  postmortem  limbo,  the  fateful  encounter  in 
1941  in  Nazi-occupied  Denmark  (hence  the  title)  between 
Niels  Bohr,  Nobel  laureate  and  a  father  of  quantum  theory, 
and  his  onetime  protege  Werner  Heisenberg,  author  of  the  un- 
certainty principle.  Both  were  researching  nuclear  fission  at 
the  time:  Bohr's  work  later  led  to  the  Los  Alamos  bomb  proj- 
ect; the  German  Heisenberg's  work,  supposedly  for  the  Nazis, 
led  nowhere.  Did  the  two  men,  during  a  10-minute  stroll,  de- 
bate the  moral  right  of  science  to  participate  in  destruction? 
Did  Bohr  persuade  Heisenberg  to  fail  in  his  research  and  thus 
change  the  nature  of  history?  (Or  did  they  have  a  falling-out 
over  the  quality  of  Danish  pastries?)  Copenhagen  is  a  dispute 
about  the  largest  issues  of  the  20th  century,  a  play  whose  neu- 
tron blizzard  of  hard  science  never  conceals  its  central  engage- 
ment with  the  unknowability  of  human  beings. 

Too  grim  for  Broadway?  "Anyone  who  predicts  anything 
in  the  theater  is  a  fool,"  says  Frayn,  "but  a  lot  of  American 
visitors  and  groups  of  serious  American  theatergoers  have 
seen  the  play  in  London,  and  they  all  enjoyed  it.  The  signs 
are  encouraging."  (Rating:  *•••)  — john  walsh 
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White-Hot 

JAY  JOPLING  TAKES  LONDON'S  ART  SCENE 


A 


BY  STORM-AGA/N 

t  33,  Jay  Jopling  is  last  becoming  as  infamous  I 
the  artists  he  represents.  His  project  roc 
White  Cube,  is  among  London's  hottest  (a 
smallest)  art  spaces, 
and  this  April  he'll 


open  White  Cube:,  a  larger,  conceptual- 
ly more  expansive  gallery  in  Hoxton 
Square.  Often  described  as  irresistibly 
charming,  Jopling  is  "the  consummate 
art  dealer."  Part  facilitator,  part  magi- 
cian's assistant,  he  helped  Damien  Hirst 
search  for  the  dead  shark  used  in  the 
artist's  legendary  shark-in-formaldehyde 
piece  and,  more  recently,  worked  with 
curator  Mark  Francis  to  set  up  "Fig-1,"  a 
shows  in  50  weeks,  which 


-m.uwjiim.ujii  i urn ii 


i  London  this  January.  Ever  on  the  move,  Jopling  is  th 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  turned  M.P— he  was  Thatcher's  chie 
whip— now  Lord  Jopling.  With  one  foot  firmly  entrenched  in  th 
British  establishment  and  the  other  planted  in  pop  culture,  Ja 
Jopling  bridges  the  gap  between  old  and  new  and  is  in  large  pai 
responsible  for  the  explosive  success  of  the  YB.A.'s— Young  Britis 
Artists.  Nearly  half  the  work  in  the  recent  "Sensation"  exhibitioi 
was  sold  by  Jopling  to  collector  Charles  Saatchi.  Not  only  doe 
Jopling  represent  the  major  artists  of  his  generation,  he's  marrie< 
to  one.  He  and  artist  Sam  Taylor-Wood,  33,  have  a  daughteil 

Angelica.  Jopling's  interl 
est  in  art  started  early.  " 
was  always  looking  at  pic 
tures,  but  I  could  neve 
make  art.  I  tried."  At  12 
he  swapped  a  secondhan< 
chair  for  four  oil  painting 
by  a  friend.  His  passioi 
remains  strong— he  stil 
has  the  paintings. 

—A.  M.  HOME 


ACE  OF  ARTS 

Art  dealer  Jay  Jopling  in 

London,  February  3,  2000,  and 

two  pieces  from  his  upcoming 

show:  top,  Large  Angel  Head, 

by  Gary  Hume,  and, 

right.  Across  the  Universe, 

by  Marc  Quinn. 


WORLD  BEAT 


I 


3oftget  the  Bastille— TTleiailmontant  l&  the  new  aunftaeft,  de  ftiaueuft.  in.  Paris. . . . 

JnApiftatirm  'ia,  hand  to-  find,  hut  a  6ecftet  entftance  mxuW  TTlu&e  (4-i-t  lTiAhl  1 

TTlu-iato-ka),  Tokyo's  hip&teft.  haunt,  neon  ImnottMhle. . . .  Sunday,  "Bingo-  Tliaht"  at  t 

Qeoftae  (89  South  Cjfteat  QeoftaetL  Street)  in  Dublin  iA  not  u»hat  it  doundi  1 

unLeAA,  uou'ue  played  unttv  a  dftag,  queen  named  Shiftley.  Temple  Baft.. . . . 
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EAL  FIGHT 

is  OUTSIDE  THE  RING 

hree  YOUNG  BOXERS  -  each  desperately  in  need  of  a  VICTORY  IN  LIFE. 
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Catchy  Toons 

STILL  LOONY  AFTER  ALL  THESE  YEARS 


T 


POWER  PLAY 
The  hapless  Johnny 
Bravo  and  the 
Powerpuff  Girls: 
Bubbles,  Blossom, 
and  Buttercup. 


hanks  to  Palm  Pilots,  pagers,  and 
on-line  trading,  adults  now  have  the 
attention  spans  of  five-year-olds— 
which  may  explain  the  soaring  pop- 
ularity of  the  Cartoon  Network.  Once  a 
I    home  to  endless  reruns  of  archival  Hanna- 
Barbera  classics  such  as  Tom  and  Jerry  and 
The  Jetsons,  cable  TV's  fastest-growing  chan- 
nel now  produces  a  zingy,  dingbat  mix  of 
original  animated  series  that  kids  and  parents 
can  watch  together  and  that  childless  grown-ups 
can  watch  alone.  As  a  boon  to  the  dateless  and 
the  immature,  the  channel  saves  its  strongest  offer- 
ings for  Friday  night  instead  of  Saturday  morning. 
As  slyly  literate  as  Rocky  and  Bullwinkle,  the  program- 
ming blends  raw  kineticism  with  subversive,  underhanded  wit.  Take  Johnny  Bravo,  the  muscle- 
bound,  blond  lummox  whose  quest  to  become  self-supporting  consistently  falls  flat,  betrayed 
by  the  hero's  knuckleheaded  narcissism  and  primping  devotion  to  his  ledge  of  hair.  Living 
proof  that  barbells  kill  brain  cells,  Bravo  is  a  hunky  mama's  boy  who  can't  even  make  it  as  a 
cut-rate  gigolo.  His  pathos  may  sail  over  kiddies'  heads,  but  it  won't  be  lost  on  grown  men 
with  health-club  memberships  who  live  in  their  parents'  basements  subsisting  on  protein  bars. 
There  isn't  a  TV  talk  show  on  the  air  that  doesn't  send  up  the  format's  hoary  conven- 
tions. Space  Ghost  Coast  to  Coast  stands  out,  however,  because  of  its  host:  a  cartoon  super- 
ro  whose  low,  manly  voice  has  husky  drag-queen  undertones.  Like  Adam  West's  Bat- 
man, Space  Ghost  is  high  camp— one  suspects  the  burly  caped 
crusader  wears  leather  panties  under  his  leotard.  Secure  in  his 
two-dimensional  parallel  universe,  he  humiliates  his  real-life 
guests  with  kinky  patter  and  pulses  from  the  laser  mounted  on 
one  wrist.  When  the  slim-hipped  girlie  boys  from  Hanson 
appeared,  Space  Ghost  compared  the  fair-haired  youngest 
brother  to  Claudia  Schiffer,  then  zapped  him  with  his  beam. 
The  heartthrob  grinned  and  wiggled,  clearly  stimulated. 

If  the  Cartoon  Network  has  a  trademark  hit,  it's  The  Powerpuff' 
Girls.  Dynamos  of  sassy  feminist  pep,  the  doe-eyed  sisters  go  zip- 
ping through  the  air,  bopping  monsters  on  the  head  and  popping 
evildoers  in  the  kisser.  The  girls  are  drawn  in  the  stripped-down, 
rounded  style  of  Japanese  anime.  They're  global  tykes— speedy,  fu- 
turistic little  pinballs  fighting  a  pint-size  battle  for  equal  rights.  Then 
there  are  the  old  cartoons  which  just  improve  with  time,  such  as  Scooby-Doo!,  whose  mod  teenage 
sleuths  offered  1970s  youngsters  a  last,  skewed  glimpse  of  the  vanished  counterculture.  "The  Scooby- 
Doo  Project,"  a  recent  network  stunt,  starred  Velma,  Shaggy,  and  company  as  the  Blair  Witch  Gang, 
reproducing  the  movie  so  faithfully  that  there  was  no  reason  to  see  the  dull  original.  The  network's 
commercials  for  its  cartoons  can  be  as  good  as  the  cartoons  themselves— playful  bursts  of  psychedel- 
ic bubblegum.  For  the  adults,  who  make  up  a  third  of  its  audience,  the  network  will  offer  campaign 
coverage  this  year,  including  a  cute  bit  in  which  Bob  Dole  endorses  Bugs  Bunny  for  president.  It's  yet 
another  great  reason  to  turn  off  C-span,  break  out  the  Cracker  Jack,  and  hit  the 
sofa  along  with  your  favorite  toddler.  Or  without.  —Walter  kirn 


Iron  Chef  (3bod  Tletiuonk.):  it'i.  £nte>i  the.  D>maon  meetd.  £me>ril  Lure,  la  bud  cult  hit 
f>iom  [Jnnan,  u/nefte,  chefd,  flora  abound  the  uvonld  corruieie.  in.  a  u>eekly  cook-off  a%ainhl 
(Jananede.  madtenA.  (the.  Inon  Chefd),  urith,  jxiftftinaly  (tubbed  >uuaniny,  comrrtcrttafiy.  fiom  "celcbJil- 
ty"  JiuiaeA.  •*•*  Strangers  with  Candy  (Comedy,  CentnaD:  The.  VuoIa.  and  tftibadationA  of  ^eVu, 
T5lank,  a  47-y£aft,-old  fo»ime>i  pJu^dtituie  and  dftuy  addict  hekihmn%.  to  high.  dchool,  uAwie,  dhe  exchanged.  oeaAlA 
of  u/iAdom.— and,  CKxaAionally,  bodily  fluidA— unth.  hen,  feliour  dtudentA.  ■*•*  V.I.P.  (dyndlcated):  The  neur,  dttieam- 
lined  Pamela  JhyAehAxm,  Lee  playd.  1/alteAy  2>tonA,  a  naive.  Canadian  u?ho-  haA  domehour  taken 
chaftye  of  an  elite  Bei/eftly  Hilld,  protection  agency..  £ach  epidode  Id,  a  biain  utieck.  of  union*,  dir 
menAionA,.  Quedt  a^LeaAanceA,  by,  Sandia  BeWiand,  $ny  Leno,  and  Tommy  Lee.  ** 


Clockwise  from  top  right: 
Strangers  with  Candy's 
Amy  Sedaris;  Pamela  Anderson  Li 
a  focused  Iron  Chef. 
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Net  Accumulations 

ANTIQUING  ON-LINE 


was  warned.  Shopping  for  antique: 
on-line  is  as  ridiculous  as  listening  to 
symphony  orchestra  over  a  baby  mom 
itor.  However,  I  wanted  a  burl  bowl. 
gave  up  work,  sleep,  and  life  in  genet  i 
al  to  check  out  Ebay's  Antiques  & 
Art  category  every,  oh,  seven  seconds.  Afte 
a  double-cow  butter  press,  a  foot-long  modi 
of  a  houseboat  made  by  a  prisoner  out  o 
burned  matches,  and  approximately  a  mil 
ion  duck  decoys,  I  came  upon  a  burl  bowl.  Early  Native  American  in  a  carrier  shapi 
"rom  a  well-known  Americana  collection.  I  read  the  description  to  my  friend  Mike,  wh<| 
sells  antiques.  He  was  impressed  with  the  provenance,  the  shape,  the  patina.  I  read  on 
"A  very  small,  early  repair  on  the  bottom—"  "Uh-oh."  "No,  listen,"  I  said,  "only  add, 
to  the  charm!"  1  wanted  this  bowl.  No— needed  it.  Mike  told  me  I'd  be  a  chump  t 
bid  even  a  cent,  but  I'd  already  bid  $511.  And  won.  The  patina  turned  out  to  be  rougi 
and  the  condition  poor.  According  to  Mike,  it  was  worth  about  $200.  I  told  him  9 
stolen  it  at  $100.  Within  a  few  days,  I  too  was  impressed  with  my  business  prowess 
What  else  could  I  buy?  A  painting?  Try  browsing  through  art  sites— as  I  did— an 
you  will  understand  the  meaning  of  infinity.  Also  schlock.  If  you  like  the  generic  pain 
ings  that  come  inside  cheap  frames,  I  have  some  good  news.  NextMonet.com  an 
ArtMecca.com,  to  name  just  two,  will  delight  you.  If  you  don't  know  what  you  lik 
"ArtMatcher"  on  Visualize.com  will  attempt  to  figure  it  out  based  on  a  questionnair 
that  asks,  for  example,  where  you  will  hang  your  art  and  what  size  you  prefer. 

And  then  there  are  the  Conspicuously  Upscale  sites.  Artcellarex.com  boasts  tha, 
its  clients  consist  of  "prominent  collectors,  museums,  foundations  and  corpora 
tions,"  which  it  names.  Go  here  to  spend  $135,000  on  a  marble  sculpture 
eArtGroup.com,  I  found  two  paintings  that  I  actually  liked— a  Josef  Albers  fo: 
$250,000  and  a  Ralston  Crawford  for  $35,000.  I  considered  buying  one  and  then  re 
turning  it  within  five  days— a  return  option  is  granted  on  most  sites  regardless  of  th 
price  range— but  worried  that  I  might  spill  something  on  day  four.  The  accident- 
should  probably  avoid  FineArtLease.com,  a  site  that  rents         

museum-quality  work.  Alfred  Sisley's  painting  Saint  Mammes 
retails  for  $240,000  but  could  hang  on  your  wall  for  $4,035  a 
month.  Unlike  most  sites,  filled  with  blurry  thumbnail  images, 
the  French  nart.com  allows  you  to  tour  virtual  galleries,  watch 
artists  at  work,  and  peer  live  into  their  ateliers.  It's  not  that  their 
work  is  so  much  better,  but  the  Frenchness  of  the  site  seduced 
me.  And  I  knew  where  to  get  the  money  to  buy  un  objet.  I  will 
sell  my  burl  bowl  on  JustOriginals.com.  —PATRICIA  MARX 
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Artcellarex.com  + . 
ArtMecca.com    | 
eArtGroup.com  " 
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Web  Currents 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 


Charlie  Sheen  - 
and  Emilio  Estevez 

Celebrity 

Monday  night , 
at  Drai's  r: 

James 
Brolin 


HOUSE- 
HUSBAND 


Wheatgrass shot    ^REfRESHMENT 


Tony  Robbins 


Patron 
tequila  shot 

MOTIVAliriNALj^^V 
GURU       ff 


Hugh 
Hefner 


^^^     ^^r  The  five  minutes  it  took  for  the  wildly  popular  "Whassuuup!"  Bud- 

weiser  ads  to   spawn   their  own   Web   parody,   the  Superfriend: 

Whassuuup!  (both  boosted  by  AdCritic.com)  indicates  that  Wet 
phenomenon... 

subculture — a  curious  dialogue  among  TV  ads,  70s  cartoons,  hi 

movies,  and  primitive  animation — is  growing  exponentially.  At  myboot.com,  enterprisinc 
cartoon  junkie  Craig  Mitchell  is  quickly  stockpiling  a  kind  of  under- 
ground Web  Hall  of  Fame,  including  such  classics  as  "The  Scooby 
Doo  Project,"  "Tie-Tanic,"  and  a  whole  page  of  Star  Wars  parodies. 
And  though  William  Shatner's  recent  pitches  for  priceline.com  speak 
volumes  about  the  Web's  link  to  a  certain  generation  of  TV-watchers, 
his  latest  incarnation,  the  Dancing  Shatners  (GeoCities.com/Holly- 
wood/Set/1931/dance.html),  a  rip-off  of  Ally  McBeal's  dancing  baby, 
proves  even  late-90s  Fox  material  is  fair  game.  -ANNE  FULENWIDER 
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NO     LIMIT 


n?*ttfHMl  £12000  Showtime  Networks  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  SHOWTIME  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Showtime  Netwo^MFK  .  .1       Jit. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Aries  to  forget  the  past  and  forge  ahead 


ARIES       MARCH    21    -APRIL    19  Anthony  Perkins 

Now  thai  you  have  figured  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  securi- 
ty  in  this  world,  you're  tempted  to  cling  to  illusions  of  what  might  have 
been.  Bui  look  at  it  this  way:  life  is  an  adventure,  and  you've  got  nothing  to 
lose  bj  charging  ahead.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  when  Mars  and  Jupiter 
are  in  your  sign  is  whip  out  the  old  machete  and  start  cutting  a  swath 
through  a  new  jungle.  Watch  where  you  swing  that  thing,  though.  With  Plu- 
to and  Chiron  going  retrograde  in  your  9th  house,  every  one  of  your  actions 
will  have  long-term  repercussions. 


David  O.  Selinick 


TAURUS       A  P  R  I  L  20  -  M  AY  2  0 


Over  the  next  several  weeks,  you  may  feel  as  if  you're  speeding  down 
a  road  and  rounding  corners  on  two  wheels,  with  tires  that  are  balder  than 
eight  balls.  That's  what  you  get  when  a  Jupiter-Saturn  conjunction  nears  cul- 
mination in  the  middle  of  Taurus  as  Pluto  goes  retrograde  in  your  8th  house 
and  Mars  and  Jupiter  meet  in  your  12th.  So  beware  to  any  jokers  who  dare 
try  to  calm  you  down  by  telling  you  that  your  problems  are  not  really  life-or- 
death.  You're  liable  to  punch  them  in  the  nose  and  mutter,  "Oh,  yeah?  Try 
walking  in  these  shoes  for  a  while." 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Judy  Garland 

You  certainly  could  use  a  healthy  dose  of  divine  intervention  now  \ 
that  your  7th  house  of  relationships  is  undergoing  an  intense  and  painful 
transformation.  It  would  be  great  if  you  had  a  soul  mate  who  could  protect 
and  nurture  and  take  care  of  you.  In  all  honesty,  you  seem  to  be  fighting  for 
your  very  survival.  The  whole  experience  could  be  quite  liberating  and  en- 
lightening, however:  this  is  your  big  chance  to  see  how  profoundly  your  par- 
ents' marriage  has  influenced  your  relationships  with  others.  Thank  God 
you've  still  got  friends. 


n  Cruise  CANCER       JUNE   22-  JULY   22 

In  the  office  you  may  be  as  aggressive  as  a  swarm  of  killer  bees,  now 
that  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  culminating  in  your  solar  chart,  but  the  new  moon 
in  your  9th  house  tells  a  different  story.  In  fact,  you'd  probably  be  more  com- 
fortable walking  along  a  beach  than  banging  your  head  against  a  corporate 
wall  right  now.  Nevertheless,  because  your  6th  house  of  work  and  health  is 
so  active,  you  are  still  as  job-obsessed  as  ever.  Speaking  of  health,  why  is  it 
that  so  many  Cancers  are  worrying  hysterically  about  their  spleens  and  yet 
go  on  excessively  eating,  drinking,  and  being  merry? 


the^ 


LEO       JULY    23-AUG.    22  Lucille  Boll 

If  your  heart  is  heavy  these  days,  it  could  be  more  than  just 
cholesterol.  You  may  as  well  blame  it  on  the  retrograde  motion  of  Pluto  and 
Chiron  in  your  solar  5th  house.  Unless  you  are  totally  unconscious,  you  are 
bound  to  experience  emotional  pain  when  those  two  bodies  transit  your 
horoscope.  Fortunately,  the  presence  of  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house  allows  you 
to  think  of  life's  unpleasant  episodes  as  great  opportunities  for  learning  and 
growth.  Creative  Leos  will  find  this  a  stimulating  if  traumatizing  experience. 
Not  unlike  childbirth. 


^ 


Hers  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

Although  you  may  have  spent  your  life  yearning  to  be  part  of  one 
big  happy  family,  you'd  better  wake  up  now.  Thanks  to  Chiron  in  your  solar 
4th  house,  that  dream  is  over.  It  is  certainly  not  the  end  of  the  story,  howev- 
er. At  the  very  least  you  are  becoming  aware  of  some  of  the  lies  you  were  fed 
when  you  were  a  child.  Even  if  it  takes  years  to  repair  the  damage  and  get 
over  the  fact  that  certain  bonds  have  been  severed  forever,  from  now  on  you 
should  see  major  improvements  in  your  most  intimate  relationships.  As  far  as 
boo-boos  go,  though,  this  was  a  big  one. 


A 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Rita  Hoyworth 

How  can  you  possibly  say  you  are  bored,  given  the  Mars 
Jupiter  conjunction  taking  place  in  your  solar  7th  house?  You're  certain! 
alone,  and  you  are  receiving  plenty  of  external  stimulation  (your  fav< 
thing).  Although  people  are  calling  on  the  phone,  knocking  at  your  door, 
confronting  you  left  and  right,  you  still  seem  distracted  and  restless  The 
rograde  of  Pluto  and  Chiron  could  be  partly  responsible  for  your  cur 
sense  of  detachment.  On  a  human  level,  though,  could  there  be  some  sit 
issue  that's  gnawing  at  you  like  a  rat  through  a  wall? 

y^y  Whether  you  are  a  regular  person,  a  member  of  the  clergy, 
sweaty  artist  going  crazy  in  your  garret,  as  a  Scorpio  you  are  now  oblige 
immerse  yourself  more  heavily  than  ever  in  games  of  budgeting,  markel 
and  financial  manipulation.  Since  your  ruling  planet  will  be  retrograd 
your  2nd  house  for  the  next  five  months,  try  to  curb  your  sense  of  en 
ment  and  get  a  grip  whenever  you  hear  yourself  moaning  about  how  \ 
needs  are  not  being  met.  With  competition  as  keen  as  it  is,  you  could 
bumped.  Just  work  hard  and  pretend  to  be  humble. 


Richard  Burton 


SCORPIO      OCT.   24-NOV 


t 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC2I  Steven  Spielberg 

Anyone  who  really  knows  you  realizes  how  tired  you  are.  And  no 
wonder.  With  the  double  retrograde  of  Pluto  and  Chiron  in  your  sign 
you  want  to  do  is  stay  in  bed,  pull  the  covers  up  over  your  head,  and 
all  the  wounds  you've  sustained  over  the  years.  Lots  of  luck.  With  \ 
and  Jupiter  in  your  5th  house,  you'll  still  be  out  there  laughing  it  up, 
ing  babies,  and  desperately  trying  to  prove  you're  very  much  alive.  At 
moment  you  should  be  feeling  empathy  for  all  those  trained  seals  balani 
beach  balls  on  their  noses. 


Marlene  Dietrich 


CAPRICORN     dec.  22- jan 


For  some  reason  you  need  more  privacy  and  downtime  than 
ever  did  in  the  old  days,  before  Pluto  entered  your  12th  house.  It's  prob 
just  that  you  are  already  sick  of  the  rat  race  and  have  begun  seeking  so 
and  meaning,  two  things  most  people  in  this  crazy  dog-eat-dog  world  nei 
know  nor  care  anything  about.  Since  you  have  plenty  to  cope  with  at  hi 
right  now,  with  Mars  and  Jupiter  transiting  your  4th  house,  the  corpo 
nine-to-five  scene  must  seem  terribly  alien  to  you.  Good  luck  trying  nc 
live  by  bread  alone. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Gene  Hackman    ; 

Although  you've  never  been  one  for  Hallmark  sentiment  (is  that  an" 
understatement  or  what?),  you'd  be  surprised  at  what  a  few  kind  words 
do  for  your  head.  The  transit  of  Jupiter  in  your  3rd  house  can  raise  3 
mind  from  the  depths  of  darkness  back  into  the  light.  No  matter  how  w 
drawn  you  have  been,  a  quick  visit,  phone  call,  E-mail,  or  greeting  card 
do  wonders  to  reunite  friends  who  have  drifted  apart  and  who,  for  some 
son,  no  longer  seem  to  have  anything  in  common.  Never  underestimate 
power  of  communication. 


PISCES       FEB  .    19-  MARC  H 


F^Hf  R°n  Howard 

^PF  From  an  astrological  standpoint,  it's  no  mystery  why  you  experie 
feelings  of  grandiose  entitlement  and  personal  worthlessness  at  the  si 
time.  For  one  thing,  if  you  weren't  able  to  live  out  both  extremes  simult; 
ously,  you  wouldn't  be  a  Pisces.  But  these  days,  vibrations  occurring  in  ) 
10th  and  12th  houses  are  intensifying  both  your  narcissistic  need  to  be 
ognized,  respected,  and  even  obeyed  and  your  secret  wish  to  crawl  into 
woodwork  and  disappear  so  that  nobody  will  notice  how  embarrassed 
are  to  be  alive.  The  good  news  is,  you're  rich. 


To  hear  more  a!?out  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FA1R 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


EVA  MARIE  SAINT 

How  many  actresses  can  boast  of 

co-starring  with  Brando,  Clift,  Grant, 

Burton,  and  Peck?  Eva  Marie 

Saint  s  spy  in  North  by  Northwest  made 

knees  weak,  but  her  Oscar  for  1954  s 

On  the  Waterfront  showed  she  had 

the  acting  ability  to  go  with  the  Ice  Queen 

looks.  On  the  eve  of  her  17th  film, 

/  Dreamed  of  Africa,  co-starring 

Kim  Basinger,  she  reflects  on  Tuscany, 

Scrabble,  and  a  48-year  marriage 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Breaking  a  score  of  300  in  Scrabble. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Emily  Dickinson. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 
Bill  Moyers. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Backseat  driving. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Racism. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
Photography. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Visiting  the  hill  towns  in  Tuscany,  Italy. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  didn't  seriously  study  singing. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  husband  of  48  years— Jeffrey  Hayden. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

During  my  pregnancies. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  improve  my  serve  in  tennis. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what 
would  it  be? 

That  we  would  all  live  in  the  same  city. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  children  and  grandchildren  and  my  apple  pi 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  yellow  Labrador. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Santa  Barbara— we  do  live  there  on  weekends, 
in  our  beach  house. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

i&i«sigA*»fei:.    Acting, 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Curiosity. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  sense  of  humor. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  cooking! 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Willa  Gather,  Tennessee  Williams,  Eugene  O'Neill. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Lucy  in  the  "Peanuts"  comic  strip. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Lillian  Gish,  Andrew  Wyeth,  Elia  Kazan. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Quickly— but  not  today! 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Travel  east,  travel  west,  after  all,  home  is  best." 
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